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PREFACE TO WESSEX TALES ^ 

An apology is perhaps needed for the neglect of conffast 
which is shown by presenting two stories of hangmen and 
one of a military execution in such a small collection as 
the following. But as to the former, in the neighbourhood 
of county-towns hanging patters used to form a large 
proportion of the local tradition ; and though never 
personally acquainted with any chief operator at such, 
scenes, the writer gi these pages had as a boy the privilege 
of being on spealcing terms with aw man who applied for 
the office, and who s^nk into an incurable melancholy 
because he failed to ge< sonjb slight Wtigation of his 
grief being to dwell upon striking episodes in the lives of 
those happier ones who had held it with success and renown. 
His tale of disappointmen fused to cause his listener some 
wonder why his ambition should have taken such an imfor- 
tunate form, by limiting itself to a profession of which 
there could be only one practitioner in England at one 
time, when it might have aimed at something more common- 
place —that would have afforded him more chances — such 
as the office of a judge, a bishop, or even a member of 
Parliament — but its nobleness was ne^er questioned. In 
those days, too, there was still living an old woman who, 
for the cure of some eatingfdisease, had been taken in her 
youth to have her ‘ blood turned ’ by a convict’s corpse, 
in the manner descrillfed in * The Withered Arm.' 

Since writing this story some -years ago I have been 
reminded by an aged friend who knew ‘ Rlioda Brook ’ 
that, in relating her dream, my forgetfulness has weakened 
the facts out of which the tale grew. In reality it was 
while lying down on a hot afternoon that the incubus 
oppressed her and she flung it off, with the- results upon 
the body of the original as described. To my mind ^e 
occurrence of such a vision in the da57time is inore impressive 
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4 PREFACE TO WESSEX TALES 

than if it had happenltd in a midnigTit dream. Readers 
are therefore asked to correct the misr^ation, which affords 
art instance of how our imperfect memories insensibly 
formalize the fresh orighiality of living fact— from whose 
shape they slowl}^ depart, as machine-made castings depart 
by degrees from the sharp hand-work of the mould. 

Among the many devices for concealing smuggled goods 
in Olives and pits of the earth, that of planting an apple-tree 
in a tray or box which was placed over the mouth of the 
pit is, I believe, unique, and it is detailed in ‘ The Distracted 
Preacher ’ precisely as described by an old carrier of ‘ tubs ’ 
— a man who was afterwards.ip my father's employ fof 
over thirty years. I never ^thered from his reminiscences 
what means were adopted for lifting the tree, which, with 
its roots, earth, and recepta< le, mustthave been of consider- 
able weight. There is no daubt, however, that the thing 
was done through many years. My informant often spoke, 
too, of the horribly suff^ating sensation produeed by the 
pair of spirit-tubs slimg upon the chest and back, after 
stumbling with the burden of them for several miles inland 
over a rough country and iA darkness. He said that 
though years of his youth and young manhood were spent 
in this irregular business, his profits from the same, taken 
all together, did not average the wages he might have 
earned in a steady employment, whilst the fatigues and 
risks were excessive. 

I may add that the action of this story is founded on 
certain smuggling Exploits that occurred between 1825 and 
1830, and were brought to a close in the latter year by the 
trial of the chief actors at the Assizes before Baion Bolland 
for their desperate armed resistance to the Custon. house 
officers during tfee landing of a feargo of spirits. This 
happened only a little time after the doings recorded in 
the narrative, in which some incidents that came out at 
the trial are afso embo$ed. ‘‘ 

In the culminating affray the character called Owlett 
was badly wounded, and several of the Preventive-men 
would have^lost their lives through being ovenxiwered by 
the far more numerous «body of smugglers, out for the 
forbearance and manly conduct of the latter. This served 
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them in good steacj at their tris(ff in which the younger 
Erskine prosecuted, theij defence being entrusted to E^e. 
Baron Bolland's summing up was strongly in their favour ; 
they were merely prdered to en^r into tneir own recog- 
nizances for good behaviour and discharged. (See also as 
to facts the note at the end of the tale.) 

However, the stories are but dreams, and* not recoids. 
They were first collected and published under their present 
title, in two volumes, in 1888. 

* April 1896 — May 1912 

• An experience of the writer in respect of the tale called 
' A Tradition of Eighteen Hundred and Four ' is curious 
enough to be mentioned here. The incident of Najwleon’s' 
visit to the Engliai! coast by night, with a view to discover- 
ing a convenient spot for landing hi^army of invasion, was 
in invention of the aufhor'| on v^ich he iiad some doubts 
because of its improbability. Inis was in 1882, when it 
was first published. Great was his surprise several years 
later to be told that it was^a real tradition. How far this 
is true he is unaware. 


June 1919 


T. H. 
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THE THREE STRANGERS 

Among the few features of agricultural England which 
retain an appearance but little modified by the lapse of 
centuries, may be reckoned the long, grassy and furzy 
downs, coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are called according 
^ their kind, that fill a lafge^area of certain counties in 
the south and south-west. If any mark of human occupa- 
tion is mgt with hereon, it usually takes the form of the* 
solitary cottage q^sokie shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely coKage stood on such a 
down, and may possibly ^be standing ther^ now. In spite 
of its loneliness, however* thfe spolj by actual measurement, 
was not three miles from a county-town. Yet that affected 
it little. Three miles of irregular upland, during the long 
inimical seasons, with their sleets, snows, rains, and mists, 
afford withdrawing space enough to isolate a Timon or a 
Nebuchadnezzar ; much less, in fair weather, to please that 
less repellent tribe, the poets, philosophers, artists, and 
others who ‘ conceive and meditate of pleasant things.’ 

Some old earthen camp or barrow, some clump of lre*cs, 
at least some starved fragment of anci^t hedge is usually 
taken advantage of in tlie erection of these forlorn dwellings. 
But, in the present case, such a kintf of shelter had been 
disregarded. Higher Crowsfairs, as the house was called, 
stood quite detached and undefended. The only reason 
for its precise situatiol! seemed to be the crossing of two 
footpaths at right angles hard by, which may have crossed 
there and thus for a good five hundred yeiys. Hence the 
house ‘was exposed to the elements on all sides. But, 
though the wind up here blew unmistakably when it did 
blow, and the rain hit hard whenever it fell, the various 
weathers of the winter season were not qiuite so formidable 
on the down as they were imagified to be by dwellers on 
Jpw ground. The raw rimes were not so pernicious as in 
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WESSEX TALES 

the hollows, and the fronts were scarcely so severe. When 
thp shepherd and his family who ten^tea the house were 
pitied for their sufferings from *the exposure, they said 
that upon the^hole were less inconvenienced by 
‘ wuzzes and flames ’ (hoarses and phlegms) than when 
th^ had lived by the stream of a snug neighbouring 
vafiey. . 

The night of March 28, 182-, was precisely one of the 
nights that were wont to call forth these expressions of 
commiseration. The level rainstorm smote walls, slopes, 
and hedges like the clothyard shafts of Senlac and Crecy. 
Such sheep and outdoor apimals as had no shelter' stoo^ 
with their buttocks to the winds ; while the tails of little 
birds trying to roost on some scraggy thorn w^re blown 
inside-out like umbrellas. The gaSle-qid of the cottage 
was stained with wet, and the eavesdroppings flapped 
against the wal]. Yet never was* commiseration for the 
shepherd more misplace. Rjr 'that cheerful rustic was 
entertaining a large party in glorification of the christening 
of his second girl. 

The guests had arrived berore the rain began to fall, 
and they were all now assembled in the chief or living- 
room of the dwelling. A glance into the apartment at 
eight o'clock on this eventful evening would have resulted 
in the opinion that it was as cosy and comfortable a nook 
as* could be wished for in boisterous weather. The calling 
of its inhabitant proclaimed by a number of highly- 
polished sheep-crooks without stems that were himg 
ornamentally over file fireplace, the curl of each shining 
crook var3dng from the anti^ated t>'pe engraved in the 
patriarchal pictures of old family Bibles to the most 
approved fashion of the last locaf sheep-fair. The room 
was lighted by half-a-dozen candles, having wicks only a 
trifle smaller ^han the grease which enveloped them, in 
candlesticks that were never used but at high-day 5 , holy- 
dayst and family feasts. The lights were scattered about 
the room, two of them standing on the chimney-piece. 
This position of candles was in itself significant. Candles 
on the chimney-piece altlrays meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to give substance. 
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blazed a fire of thorns, that crackifcd ‘ like the laughter of 
the fool.' ' • 

Nineteen persons wer« gathered here. Of these, fit^e 
women, wearing gowns of variqjrs bright hues, sat in 
chairs along the wall ; girls shy and npt shy filled the 
window-bench ; four men, including Charley Jake the 
hedge-carpenter, Elijah New the parish-clerk, and J^n 
Pitcher, a neighbouring dairyman, the shepherd's fat^r- 
in-law, lolled in the settle ; a young man and maid, who 
were blushing over tentative pourparlers on a life-com- 
panionship, sat beneath the comer-cupboard ; and an 
elderly engaged man of fifty or upward moved restlessly 
albout from spots where his betiothed was not to the spot 
where she^ was. Enjoyment was pretty general, and so- 
much the more preyar^sd in being unhampered by conven- 
tional restrictions! Absolute confidence in each other's 
good opinion begat perfect ease, while the finishing stroke 
of manner, amounting tb a trul^ princely serenity, was 
lent to the majority by the absence of any expression or 
trait denoting that they wished to get on in the world, 
enlarge their minds, or do ftny eclipsing thing whatever— 
which nowadays so generally nips the bloom and bonhomie 
of all except the two extremes of the social scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife being a 
dairyman’s daughter from a vale at a distance, who 
brought fifty guineas in her pocket — and kept them there, 
till they should be required for ministering to the needs 
of a coming family. This frugal womtfn had been some- 
what exercised as to the character that should be given 
to the gathering. A sit-stiil party had its advantages ; 
but an undisturbed position of case in chairs and settles 
was apt to lead on tMb men to such an unconscionable 
deal of toping that they would sometimes fairly drink the 
house dry. A dancing-party was the alternative ; but 
this, while avoiding the foregoing objection on the score 
of good drink, had a counterbalancing disadvantage in the 
matter of good victuals, the ravenous appetites engendered 
by the exercise causing immense havoc in the buttery. 
Shepherdess Fennel fell back up®n the intermediate plan 
of mingling short dances with short periods of talk and 
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singing, so as to hindA any ungoveAable rage in either. 
But this scheme was entirely confined to her own gentle 
nfind : the shepherd himself was in the mood to exhibit 
the most reckless phases of hospitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about twelve years 
of age, who had a wonderful dexterity in jigs and reels, 
though his fingers were so small and short as to necessitate 
a constant ‘shifting for the high notes, from which he 
scrambled back to the first position with sounds not of 
unmixed purity of tone. At seven the shrill tweedle-dee 
of this yoimgstcr had begun, accompanied by a booming 
ground-bass from Elijah Ne\\^ the parish-clerk, who had 
thoughtfully biouglit with nim his favourite musical 
instrument, the seipent. Dancing was instantaneous, Mrs. 
Fennel privately enjoining the pla^erg on no account to 
let the dance exceed J;he length of a qulrter of an hour. 

But Elijah and the boy in the excitement of their position 
quite forgot tlfe injunction. ♦ Moreover, Oliver Giles, a 
man of seventeen, one of the dancers, who was enamoured 
of his partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling years, had 
recklessly handed a new crowh-piece to the musicians, as 
a bribe to keep going as long as they had muscle and wind. 
Mrs. Fennel, seeing the steam begin to generate on the 
countenances of her guests, cro‘'sed over and touched the 
fiddler’s elbow and put her hand on the serpent's mouth. 
But they took no notice, and fearing she might lose her 
character of genial hostess if she were to interfere too 
markedly, she retired and sat down helpless. And so the 
dance whizzed on ^ith cumulative fury, the performers 
moving in their planet-like c®urses, direct and retrograde, 
from apogee to perigee, till the hand of the wo’ ’-kicked 
clock at the botton> of the room^had travelled over the 
circumference of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course of enactment 
within FennA’s pastojfal dwelling an incident ^having 
considerable bearmg on the party had occurred in the 
gloomy night without^ Mrs. Fennel’s concern about the 
g:powing fierceness of the dance corresponded in point of 
time with the ascent of n human figure to the solitary hill 
of Higher Crowstairs from the direction of the distant tfwn. 
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This personage stro<jp on through Ae rain without a pause, 
following the little*worn path which, further oh in i^s 
course, skirted the shepherd’s cottage. ^ 

It was nearly the time of full mdon, and on this account, 
though the sky was lined with a uniform*shect of dripping 
cloud, ordinary objects out of doors were readily visible. 
The sad wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian to ba a 
man of supple frame ; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect and instinctive 
agility, though not so far as to be otherwise than rapid of 
motion when occasion required. At a rough guess, he 
itiight have been about forty 3jears of age. He appeared 
tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or other person accustomed 
to the judging of me^’s heights by the eye, would have* 
discerned that thai was chiefly owing to his gauntness, 
and that he was not more than flve-feet-eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the* reg^arit^f of his*tread there was 
caution in it, as in that of one who mentally feels his 
way; and despite the fact that it was not a black coat 
nor a dark garment of any sort that ho wore, there was 
something about him whicli suggested that he naturally 
belonged to the black-coated tribes of men. His clothes 
were of fustian, and his boots hobnailed, yet in his progress 
he showed not the mud-accustomed bearing of hobnailed 
and fustianed peasantry. ^ 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the shepherd's 
premises the rain came down, or rath^ came along, with 
yet more detennined violence. The outskirts of the little 
settlement partially broke the force of wind and rain, and 
this induced him to stand ^ill. The most salient of the 
shepherd’s domestic ejections was an empty sty at the 
forward corner of his hedgeless garden, for in these latitudes 
the principle of masking the homelier features of your 
establishment by a conventional front age ♦was unknown. 
The traveller’s eye was attracted to this small building by 
the pallid shine of the wet slates that covered it. He 
turned aside, and, finding it empty, stood under the pent- 
roof for shelter. ^ 

While he stood the boom of the serpent within the 
adjacent house, and the lesser strains of the fiddler, reached 
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the spot, as an accompaniment to the surging hiss of the 
flying rain on the sod, its loudcr^beating on the cabbage- 
leaves of the garden, on the straw hackles of eight or ten 
beehives just oiscernibfe by the path, and its dripping 
from the eaves ihto a row of buckets and pans that had 
been placed under the walls of the cottage. For at Higher 
Crtwstairs, as at all such elevated domiciles, the grand 
difficulty of housekeeping was an insufficiency of water ; 
and a casual rainfall was utilized by turning out, as catchers, 
every utensil that the house contained. Some queer stories 
might be told of the contrivances for economy in suds and 
dish-waters that are absolutely necessitated in upland 
habitations during the di oughts of summer. But at this 
se^ason there were no such exigenci^ ; a mere acceptance 
of what the skies bestowed was sumcieftt for an abundant 
store. • 

At last the notes of th^serpent ceased and the house was 
silent. This ce.ssation of activity aroused the solitary 
pedestrian from the reverie into which he had lapsed, and, 
emerging from the shed, with an apparently new intention, 
he walked up the path to the house-door. Arrived here, 
his first act was to kneel down on a large stone beside the 
row of vessels, and to drink a copious draught from one 
of them. Having quenched his thirst he rose and lifted 
hi^ hand to knock, but paused with his eye upon the panel. 
Since the dark surface of the wood revealed absolutely 
nothing, it was evident that he must be mentally looking 
through the door, a% if he wished to measure thereby all 
the possibilities that a house of this sort might include, 
and how they might bear upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned aqji surveyed the scene 
around. Not a soul was anywhere visible, 'fhe garden- 
path stretched downward from Iris feet, gleaming like the 
track of a snai£ ; the roof of the little well (mostly dry), 
the well-cover, the tofi rail of the garden-gate, were 
varnished with the same dull liquid glaze ; while, far away 
in the vale, a faint whiteness of more than usual extent 
showed that the rivers were high in the meads. Beyond 
all this winked a few bleared lamplights through the beating 
drop-lights that denot^ the situation of the county- 
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town from which he had appeared to come. The absence 
of all notes of life 4n that direction seemed to clinch his 
intentions, and he knooked at the door. ♦ 

Within, a desultory chat had token th» place of move- 
ment and musical sound. The hedge-carpenter was suggest- 
ing a song to the company, which nobody just then was 
inclined to undertake, so that the knock afforded a not 
unwelcome diversion. * * 

* Walk in ! ’ said the shepherd promptly. 

The latcli clicked upward, and out of the night our 
pedestrian appeared upon the door-mat. The shepherd 
arose, snuffed two of the Clearest candles, and turned to 
look at him. ^ 

Their Jight disclosed that the stranger was ejark in 
complexion and pot Impreposscssing as to feature. His 
hat, which for a moment he did not remove, hung low over 
his eyes, without concealing that they were large, open, 
and determined, moving wfth a Hash rather than a glance 
round the room. He seemed pleased with his survey, and, 
baring his shaggy head, said, in a rich deep voice, ‘ The 
rain is so heavy, friends, fhat 1 ask leave to come in and 
rest awhile,' 

' To be suie, stranger,' said the shepherd. 'And faith, 
you've been lucky in choosing your time, loi we are having 
a bit of a fling for a glad cause— though, to be sure, a 
man could hardly wish that glad cause to liappen more 
than once a year.’ 

‘ Nor less,' spoke up a woman. ' For 'tis best to get 
j^our famity over and done with, as ^on as you can, so as 
to be all the earlier out of fag o’t.’ 

' And what may be this glad cause ? ' asked the stranger. 

' A birth and christening,' said the shepherd. 

The stranger hoped his host might not be made unhappy 
either by too many or too few of such episodes, and being 
invited by a gesture to a pull^at the Aug, he readily 
acquiesced. His manner, which, before entering, had been 
so dubious, was now altogether that of a careless and 
candid man. 

* Late to be traipsing athwart this coomb — hey ? ' said 
the engaged man of fifty. 
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' Late it is, master, as you say. — I'tl take a seat in the 
chimney-corner, if you have nothing* to urge against it, 
mSi’am ; for I am a little moist on the side that was next 
the rain.’ i , 

Mrs. Shepherd JFennel assented, and made room for the 
self-invited comer, who, having got completely inside the 
chimney-corner, stretched out his legs and his arms with 
th^ expansi’^eness of a person quite at home. 

‘ Yes, I am rather cracked in the vamp,' he said freely, 
seeing that the eyes of the shepherd’s wife fell upon his 
boots, ‘ and I am not well fitted either. I have had some 
rough times lately, and have l^een forced to pick up what 
I can get in the way of Wtearmg, but I must find a suit 
better fit for workmg-days when I reach home.’ ^ 

‘ One of hereabouts ? ’ she inquired* * 

‘ Not quite that — fiiither up the counfry.’ 

' I thought so. And so be I ; and by your tongue you 
come from my lieighbolirhood.’ 

'But you would hardly have heard of me,' he said 
quickly. ‘ My time would be long before yours, ma'am, 
you see.’ * 

This testimony to the youthfulncss of his hostess had 
the effect of stopping her cross-examination. 

‘There is only one thing more wanted to make me 
happy,' continued the new-comer. 'And that is a little 
baccy, which I am sorry to say I am out of.' 

‘ I’ll fill your pipe,’ said the shepherd. 

' I must ask you to lend me a‘ pipe likewise.’ 

‘ A smoker, and no pipe about 'ee ? ’ 

‘ I have dropped it somewhere on the road.' 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new cky pipe, 
saying, as he did so ‘ Hand me }^ur baccy-box-- I’ll fill 
that too, now I am about it.’ 

The man went through the movement of searcliing his 
pockets. • « 

' Lost that too ? ’ said nis entertainer, with some surprise. 

'I am afraid so,’ said the man with .some confusion. 
' Give it to me in a screw of paper.'' Lighting his pipe at 
the candle with a suction that drew the whole flame into 
the bowl, he resettled himself in the comer and bent his 
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looks upon the faont steam from his damp legs, as if he 
wished to say no %nore. ^ 

Meanwhile the genertil body of guests had been tafcig 
little notice of this visitor byi reason ^f an absorbing 
discussion in which they were engaged with the band about 
a tune for the next dance. The matter being settled, they 
were about to stand up when an interruptiop came ii^ the 
shape of another knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chimney-corner 
took up the poker and began stirring the brands as if 
doing it thoroughly were the one aim of his existence ; 
,and a second time the shepherd said, ' Walk in 1 ’ In a 
moment another man stood upon the straw-woven door- 
mat. I|e too was a stranger. 

This individugi v^s one of a t5^e radically different 
from the first. There was more of the commonplace in 
his manner, and a certain jovial cosmopolitanism sat upon 
his features. He was seVteral ^ears older than the first 
arrival, his hair being sliglitly frosted, his eyebrows bristly, 
and his whiskers cut back from his checks. His face was 
rather full and flabby, ana yet it was not altogether a face 
without power. A few grog-blossoms marked the neigh- 
bourhood of his nose. He flung back his long drab great- 
coat, revealing that beneath it he wore a suit of cinder- 
gray shade throughout, large heavy seals, of some metal 
or other that would take a polish, dangling from his* fob 
as his only personal ornament. Shaking the water-drops 
from his low crowned glazed hat, he sfiid, ^ I must ask for 
a few minutes’ shelter, comrades, of I shall be wetted to 
my skin before I get to CaSterbridge.' 

‘Make yourself at home, master,’ said the shepherd, 
perhaps a trifle less "lieartily than on the first occasion. 
Not that Fennel had the least tinge of niggardliness in his 
composition ; but the room was far frj>m large, spare 
chaiffe were not numerous, and dgmp companions were not 
altogether desirable at close quarters for the women and 
girls in their bright-coloured gowns. 

However, the second comer, after taking off his ^eat- 
coat, and hanging his hat on a’' nail in one of the ceiling- 
beams as if he had been specially invited to put it there. 
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advanced and sat dffwn at the table. This had been 
pusJied so closely into the chimney-Ajrner, to give all 
available room to the dancers, th4t its inner edge grazed 
the elbow of the* man who had ensconced himself by the 
fire ; Mid thus the two strangers were brought into close 
companionship. They nodded to each other by way of 
bres^ng the jce of unacquaintance, and the first stranger 
landed his neighbour the family mug— a huge vessel of 
brown ware, having its upper edge worn away like a 
» threshold by the rub of whole generations of thirsty lips 
that had gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the following 
inscription burnt upon its rotund side in yellow letters : — , 

THERE Ic NO FUN 
UNTILL i CUM / ^ • 

The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug to his lips, 
and drank on, apd on, and on — till a curious blueness 
overspread the countenance of the shepherd's wile, who 
had regarded with no little surprise the first stranger’s 
free offer to the second of wha^ did not belong to him to 
dispense. 

‘ I knew it ! ’ said the toper to the shepherd with much 
satisfaction. ‘When I walked up your garden before 
coming in, and saw the hives all of a row, I said to myself, 

“ Where there’s bees there’s honey, and where there’s honey 
there’s mead.” But mead of such a truly comfortable 
sort as this I really ^dn't expect to meet in my older days.' 
He took yet another j)uU at the mug, till it assumed an 
ominous elevation. 

‘ Glad you enjoy it I ' said the shepherd waimly. 

‘ It is goodish mead,’ assented Mrs, fennel, witii an 
absence of enthusiasm which seemed to say that it was 
possible to buy praise fot one’s cellar at too heavy a pnee. 

‘ It is trouble enough to make — and really I hardly think 
we shall make any mora For honey sells well, add we 
ourselves can make shift with a drop o’ small mead and 
metheglin for common use from the comb-washings.’ 

* O, but you'll never have the heart I ’ reproachfully 
cried the stranger in <^der-gray, after taking up the mug 
a third time and setting it down empty. ‘I love mead, 
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when 'tis old like ^s, as I love to go to church o' Sunda3?s 
or to relieve the needy any day of the week.’ * 

‘ Ha, ha, ha ! ' said trie man in the chi^iney-comer, who, 
in spite of the taciturnity induced by the pipe of tobacco, 
could not or would not refrain from this slight testimony 
to his comrade’s humour. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of the purest 
first-year or maiden honey, four pounds to the gallon — 
with its due complement of white of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, 
cloves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes of worlang, 
bottling, and cellaring — tasted remarkably strong ; but it 
» did not taste so strong as it acfcually was. Hence, presently, 
the stranger in cinder-gray at the table, moved by its 
creeping influence, unbuttoned liis wai^coat, threw hirasel! 
back in his chaif, spread his legs, and made his presence 
felt in various ways. * 

‘ Well, well, as I say,’ h^resu^ied, ‘ I am going to Caster- 
bridge, and to Casterbridge I must go. I should have been 
almost there by this time ; but the rain drove me into 
your dwelling, and I’m not sorry for it.' 

‘ You don’t live in Casterbridge ? ’ said the shepherd. 

‘ Not as yet ; though I shortly mean to move there. ' 

‘ Going to set up in trade, perhaps ? ' 

‘ No, no,' said the shepherd’s wife. ‘ It is easy to see 
that the gentleman is rich, and don’t want to worjc at 
anything.’ 

The cinder-gray stranger paused^ as if to consider 
whether he would accept that defijiition of himself. He 
presently rejected it by answering, ‘ Rich is not quite the 
word for me, dame. I do* work, and I. must work. And 
even if I only get to (J^sterbridge by midnight I must begin 
work there at eight to-morrow morning. Yes, het or wet, 
blow or snow, famine or sword, my day’s work to-morrow 
mu^ be done.’ ^ 

' Poor man ! Then, in spite seeming, you be worse 
off than we ? ' replied the shepherd’s wife. 

' 'Tis the nature of my trade, men and maidens. 'Tis 
the nature of my trade more than my poverty. . . . But 
really and truly I must up and off, or I shan’t get a lodging 
in the town.’ However, the speaker did not move, ^nd 
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directly added, ‘There's time for one^more draught of 
friendship before I go ; and I'd p^form it at once if the 
mug were not 

‘ Here’s a mug o’ small,*' said Mrs. Fennel. ‘ Small, we 
call it, though to te sure 'tis only the first wash o’ the 
combs.' 

‘ No,' said "the stranger disdainfully. ' I won’t spoil 
your first kindness by partaking o’ your second.’ 

' Certainly not,' broke in Fennel. ' We don't increase 
and multiply every day, and I'll fill the mug again.’ He 
went away to the dark place under the stairs where the 
barrel stood. The shepherdess followed him. 

' Why should you do this ? ' she said reproachfully, as 
soon as they were alone. ‘ He's emjjtie^ it once,* though 
it held enough for ten people ; and now htf’s not contented 
wi' the small, but musf needs call for more o’ the strong I 
And a stranger uftbeknovsi to #iny of us. For my part, 
I don’t like the look o’ the man at all.’ 

‘ But he’s in the house, my honey ; and 'tis a wet night, 
and a christening. Daze it, wham’s a cup of mead more or 
less ? There’ll be plenty more next beerbuming.' 

‘Very well — this time, then,' she answered, looking 
wistfully at the barrel. ‘ But what is the man’s calling, 
and where is he one of, that he should come in and join 
us like this ? ’ 

‘ I don't know. I'll ask him again.' 

'The catastrophe ai having the mug drained dry at one 
pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was effectually guarded 
against this time by Mrs, Fegnel. She poured out Ids 
allowance in a small cup, keeping the large one at a di« reet 
distance from him. \^en he had tossed off his portion 
the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the stranger’s 
occupation. 

The latter did not immediately reply, and tlie m$n in 
the chimney-corner, with Sudden demonstrativeness, said, 

* Anybody may know my trade — I’m a wheelwright.’ 

‘ A very good trade for these parts,' said the shepherd. 

' And anybody may know mine— if they've the sense to 
find it out,' said the stranger in cinder-^ay. 

‘.You may generally tell what a man is by his claws/ 
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observed the hedje-carpenter, looking at his own hands. 
' My fingers be asrfull of thorns as an old pin-ciishibn is of 
pins.' • * 

The hands of the man in the cljimney-cfrner instinctively 
sought the shade, and he gazed into th§ fire as he resumed 
his pipe. The man at the table took up the hedge- 
carpenter's remark, and added smartly, ‘ True ; but the 
oddity of my trade is that, instead of setting a mark hpon 
me, it sets a mark upon my customers.' 

No observation being offered by anybody in elucidation 
of this enigma the shepherd’s wife once more called for a 
song. The same obstacles presented tliemselves as at the 
* former time — one had no voiCe, another had forgotten the 
first verse. The stranger at the table, whose soul had now 
risen to*a good vijprk|ng temperature, relieved the difficulty 
by exclaiming that, to start the cpInpanJ^ he would sing 
himself. Thrusting one thumb into the arm-hole f)f his 
waistcoat, he waved the other hand inHhe air, and, with 
an extemporizing gaze at the shining sheep-crooks abo'V'e 

the mantelpiece, began : — 

• 

‘ O my trade it is the rarest one, 

Simple bJicphcrds all — 

My trade is a sight to see ; 

For ray customers I tic, and take them up on high. 

And waft ’em to a far countree I ' 

The room was silent when he had finished the vesse — 
with one exception, that of the man in the chimney- 
corner, who, at the singer’s word, ' Chorus ! ' joined him 
in a deep bass voice of musical rdish — 

‘ And waft ’em!* to a far countnc • ’ 

Oliver Giles, John dPitcher the dairyman, the parish- 
clerk, the engaged man of fifty, the row of yotmg women 
against the wall, seemed lost in thought not of the gayest 
kind The shepherd looked meditatively on the ground, 
the shepherdess gazed keenly* at the singer, and with 
some suspicion; 3ie was doubting whether this stranger 
were merely singing an old song from recollection, or was 
composing one there and then for the occasion. All were 
as peiplexed at the obscure revelation as the guests at 
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Belshazzar’s Feast, except the man in tfie chimney-corner, 
who^ quietly said, ‘ Second verse, stranger,’ and smoked 
on. • 

The singer thofoughly moistened himself from his lips 
inwards, and went on with the next stanza as requested : — 

' My tools are but common ones, 

* Simple sheplitifls all- - 
My tools are no sight to see : 

A little hempen siring, an<J a post whereon to swing, 

Are implements enough for me I ' 

Shepherd Fennel glanced roimd. There was no longer 
any doubt that the slrange;^ was answering his question 
rhythmically. The guests one and all started back with 
suppressed exclamations. The youna woman engaged to 
the man of fifty fainted halt ^ay, rad *<yould have pro- 
ceeded, but finding him wanting in alacrity for catching 
her slie sat down ^trembling. 

‘ O, he’s the ! ’ whispered the people in the back- 

ground, mentioning the name of an ominous public officer. 
‘ He's come to do it ! ’Tis to^ be at Casterbridge jail 
to-morrow — the man for sheep-stealing — the poor clock- 
maker we heard of, who used to live away at Shottsford 
and had no work to do — ^Timothy Summers, whose family 
were a-starving, and so he went out of Shottsford by the 
high-road, and took a sheep in open daylight, defying the 
farnicr and the farmer’s wife and the farmer’s lad, and 
every man jack a^ong ’em. He ' (and they nodded 
towards the stranger of the deadly trade) ' is come from up 
the country to do it because there’s not enough to do 
in his own county-town, and hfe’s got the place here now 
our own county man’s dead ; he’s going to live in the oame 
cottage imder the prison wall.' • 

The stremger in cinder-gray took no notice of this whis- 
pered string of -observations, but again wetted his lips. 
Seeing that his friend in the chimney-corner was the*only 
one who reciprocated his joviality in any way, he held out 
his cup towards that appreciative comrade, who also 
held out his own. They clinked together, the eyes of the 
rest of the room hanging upon the singer's actions. He 
parted his lips for the third verse ; but at thaty moment 
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another knock was audible upon the door. This time the 
knock was faint sftid hesitating. 

The company seemed scared; the shepherd locked 
with consternation towards the entrance! and it was with 
some effort that he resisted his alarmed ^e’s deprecatory 
glance, and uttered for the third time the welcoming words, 
‘ Walk in ! ’ 

The door was gently opened, and another man slood 
upon the mat. He, like those who had preceded him, was 
a stranger. This time it was a short, small personage, of 
fair complexion, and dressed in a decent suit of dark clothes. 

^ ‘ Can you tell me the \ra.y to ? ’ he began : when, 

gazing round the room to obServe the nature of the com- 
pany amongst whom he had fallen, his eyes lighted on the 
Stranger in cindey-gAiy. It was just at the instant when 
the latter, who 'had thrown his nynd into his song with 
such a will that he scarcely heeded the interruption, 
silenced all whispers and^inqufries by^bursting into his 
third verse 

‘ To-morrow is my vrarking day. 

Simple snepherds all— 

To-moirow is a woxking day for me : 

For the fanner’s sheep is slam, and the lad who did it ta en, 

And on his soul may God ha' mcrc-y f ' 

The stranger in the chimney-corner, waving cups with 
the singer so heartily that his mead splashed over oif the 
hearth, repeated in his bass voice as before : — 

‘ And on his soul may God Jia' mcrc-y ’ ’ 

All this time the third stranger had been standing 
in the doorway. Finding now that he did not come 
forward or go on spesrtdng, the guests particularly regarded 
him. They noticed to their surprise that he stood before 
them the picture of abject terror — his knees trembling, 
his hand shaking so violently th^t the doc^-latch by which 
he supported himself rattled auibly : his white lips were 
parted, and his eyes fixed on the merry officer of justice 
in the middle of the room. A moment more and he had 
turned, closed the door, and fled. 

‘ What a man can it be ? ’ said the shepherd. 
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The rest, between the awfulness of 3ieir late discovery 
an(J the odd conduct of this third visitcfr, looked as if they 
knew not what to think, and said •nothing. Instinctively 
they withdrew fisher and further from the grim gentleman 
in their midst, whem some of them seemed to take for the 
Prince ot Darkness himself, till they formed a remote circle, 
an gmpty splice of floor being left between them and 
him— ' 

- . . . circulus, cujus centrum diabolus.^ 

The room was so silent — though there were more than 
twenty people in it— that nothipg could be heard but the^ 
patter of the rain against ‘the window-shutters, accom- 
panied by the occasional hiss of a stray drop ^that fell 
down the chimney into the lire, andlthoisteady puffing of 
the man in the comer, who had now resumed his pipe of 
long clay. 

Ihie stillness ^as unexpectedly broken. The distant 
sound of a gun reverberated through the air— apparently 
from the direction of the county-town. 

‘ Be jiggered ! ’ cried the stfanger who had sung the 
song, jumping up. 

' What does that mean ? ’ asked several. 

‘ A prisoner escaped from the jail — that’s what it means.' 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and none of 
them spoke but the man in the chimney-corner, who said 
quietly, ‘ Fve often been told that in this county they 
fire a gun at such times ; but I never heard it till now.’ 

' I wonder if it is fny man ? ' murmured the personage 
in cinder-gray. ♦ 

' Surely it is ! ’ said the shepherd involuntarily. * And 
surely we've zeed him ! That liftle man who looked 
in at the door by now, and quivered like a leaf when he 
zeed ye and Heard your song ! * 

‘ His teeth cfiattered, ^nd the breath went out of his 
body,’ said the dair3nnan. 

'* And his heart seemed to sink within liim like a stone,' 
said Oliver Giles. 

' And he bolted as if he'd been shot at,' said the hedge* 
carpenter. 
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'True— his teetl! chattered, and his heart seemed to 
sink ; and he bolted as if he’d been shot at/ slowly summed 
up the man in the ch^nncy-comer. ^ 

'I didn't notice it,' remarked the hangman. 

‘We were all a-wondering what ma^e him run off in 
such a fright,' faltered one of the women against the 
wall, ‘ and now 'tis explained ! ' 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at ihtervals, low 
and sullenly, and their suspicions became a certainty. 
The sinister gentleman in cinder-gray roused himself. 

' Is there a constable here ? ' he asked, in thick tones, ' If 
so, let him step forward.' 

’ The engaged man of fifly Pepped quavering out from 
the wall, his betrothed beginning to sob on the back of the; 
chair. * ^ i 

‘ You are a s^<►orn constable ? ’ , 

' I be, sir.' 

'Then pursue the criminal sft once,* with assistance, 
and bring him back here. He can't have gone far.' 

‘ I will, sir, I will — when I've got my staff. I'll go 
home and get it, and come^harp here, and start in a body.' 

‘ Staff 1 — ^never mind your staff ; the man’ll be gone 1 ' 
'.But I can’t do nothing without my staff — can 1, Wil- 
liam, and John, and Charles Jake ? No ; for there's the 
king's roysd crown a painted on en in yaller and gold, and 
the lion and the unicorn, so as when I raise en up and* hit 
my prisoner, 'tis made a lawful blow thereby. 1 wouldn't 
'tempt to take up a man without irfy staff — no, not I. 
If I hadn't the law to gie me courage, why, instead o’ 
my taking up him he might, take up me 1 ' 

‘ Now, I’m a king’s man myself, and can give you 
authority enough for<this,' said the formidable officer in 
gray. ‘Now then, all of ye, be ready. Have yc any 
lanterns ? ' 

‘ Yes — have ye any lanterns ?~I demaiM it ! ' said the 
constable. 

‘And the rest of you able-bodied ' 

' Able-bodied men— yes— the rest of ye ! ' said the con- 
stable. 

' Have you some good stout staves and pitchforks ' 
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' Staves and pitchforks— in the nan& o' the law I And 
take 'em in yer hands and go in quest, and do as we in 
authority tell ye ! ’ • 

Thus arousedt the men prepared to give chase. The 
evidence was, indeed, though circumstantial, so con- 
vincing, that but little argument was needed to show the 
sheoherd’s guests that after what they had seen it would 
looK very much like connivance if they did not instantly 
pursue the unhappy third stranger, who could not as yet 
have gone more than a few hundred yards over such un- 
even country. 

A shepherd is always well prpvided with lanterns ; and, 
lighting these hastily, and with hurdle staves in theif 
hands, they poured out of the door, taking a direction 
along the crest of the hill, av^'ay fr#m ^flie town* the rain 
having fortunately ajittle aoated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by unpleasant 
dreams of her baptism, fhe chdd who had been clmstened 
began to cry heart-brokenly in the room overhead. These 
notes of grief came down through the chinks of the floor 
to the ears of the women below,Vho jumped up one by one, 
and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend and comfort the 
baby, for the incidents of the last half-hour greatly op- 
pressed them. Thus in the space of two or three minutes 
the room on the ground-floor was deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound of foot- 
steps died away when a man returned round the comer of 
the house fium fee direction the pursuers had taken. 
Peeping in at the dodr, and seeing nobody thcjc, he entered 
leisurely. It was the strangof of the chimney comer, who 
had gone out with the rest. The motive of his return 
was shown by his helping himself tc^a cut piece of skimmer- 
cake that lay on a ledge beside where he had sat, and 
which he had apparently forgotten to take with him. 
He also poureft out hal^a cup more mead from th® quan- 
tity that remained, ravenously eating and drinking thes«i 
as he stood. He had not finished when another figure 
came in just as quietly — his friend in cinder -gray. 

' 0 — you here ? ’ said the latter, smiling. ‘ I thought 
you had gone to help in the capture.' And this speaker 
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also revealed the .pbject of his return by looking soli- 
citously round for the |ascinating mug of old mead. * 

^ ‘And I thought you had gone/ said?>the other, con- 
tinuing his skimmer-cake with some ef^rt. 

‘Well, on second thoughts, I felt there were enough 
without me,' said the first confidentially, ‘and such a 
night as it is, too. Besides, 'tis the business o' the Govern- 
ment to take care of its criminals — ^not mine.’ 

‘ True ; so it is. And I felt as you did. that there were 
enough without me.' 

‘ I don’t want to break my limbs running . over the 
humps and hollows of this wild country.’ 

‘Nor I neither, between you and me/ 

‘ Thest? shepher^-p^plc arc used to it— simple-minded 
souls, you know; stirred up to an v thing m a moment. 
They'll have liim ready for me betore the morning, and 
no trouble to me at all.’ ♦ » * 

‘ They’ll have him, and we shall have saved ourselves all 
labour in the matter.’ 

‘ True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbndge , and ’tis 
as much as ray legs will do to take me that far. Going 
the same way ? ' 

‘No, I am sorry to sayl I have to get home over 
there ' (he nodded indefinitely to the right), ‘ and I feci as 
you do, that it is quite enough for my legs to do before 
bedtime.’ 

Tlie other had by this time finished the* mead m the 
mug, after which, shaking hands heartily at the door, 
and wishing each other well, they went their several ways. 

In the meantime the company of pursuers had reached 
the end of the hog's-bftck elevation which dominated this 
part of the down. They had decided on no particular 
plan of action ; and, finding that the man of the baleful 
trade ;ivas no longer in their company, thejr seemed quite 
tumble to form any such plan now. They descended in all 
directions down the hill, and straightway several of the 
party fell into the snare set by Nature for all misguided 
midnight ramblers over this part of the cretaceous for- 
mation, The ‘ lanchets,' or flmt slopes, which belted the 
escarpment at intervals of a dozen yards, took the less 
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cautious ones unawares, and losing tkeir footing on the 
ruSbly steep they slid sharply dpwnwards, the lanterns 
rolling from their hands to the bottom, and there l5dng 
on their, sides till .the horn was scorched through. 

When they had again gathered themselves together the 
shepherd, as the man who knew the coxmtry best, took 
thelead, and^ided them round these treacherous inclines. 
The lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzle their eyes 
and warn the fugitive than to assist them in the e?:plor- 
ation, were extinguished, due silence was observed ; and 
in this more rational order they plunged into the vale. It 
was a grassy, briery , moisf dehle, aifording some sheltei* 
to any person who had .sought it ; but the party peram- 
bulated it in vain, and ascended on|Lhe^other sid«. Here 
they wandered apart, gind aftjr an interval closed together 
again to report progress. At the second time of closing 
in they found thAnselves^near a lonely ash, the single tree 
on this part of the coomb, probably sown there by a 
passing bird some fifty years before. And here, standing 
a little to one side of the trunk,*as motionless as the trunk 
itself, appeared the man they were in quest of, his outline 
being well defined against the sky beyond. The band 
noiselessly drew up and faced him. 

' Your money or your life I ’ said the constable sternly 
to the still figiue. 

' No, no/ whispered John Pitcher. ‘ 'Tisn't our side 
ought to say that. ♦ That's the doctrine of vagabonds like 
him, and we be on the side of the law.' 

‘ Well, well,' replied the constable impatiently , ' X 

must say something, mustn’t I ? and if you had al^ the 
weight o’ this undertaking upon your mind, perhaps you’d 
say the wrong thing too ! — l^soner at the bar, surrender, 
in the name of the Father— <he Crown, I mane I ' 

The man uiltier the tree seemed now to notice* them 
for the first time, and, ^ving them no opportunity what- 
ever for exhibiting their courage, he strolled slowly towards, 
them. He was/ indeed, the little man, the tliird stranger ; ’ 
but his trepidation had in a ^eat measure gone. 

* Well, travellers,’ he said, ‘ did I hear ye speak to me-? ^ 

‘You did: you've got to come and be our prisoner 
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at once I ’ said the constable. * We arrest 'ee on the charge 
'of not biding in Ca^erbridge jail in a decent proper manner 
to be hung to-morrow rnoming. Neighbours, do your duty, 
and seize the culpet ! ' 

On hearing the charge the man seemed enlightened, and, 
saying not another word, resigned himself with preter- 
natural civility to the search-party, who, witlji their stj^ves 
in their hands, surrounded him on all sides, and marched 
him back towards the shepherd’s cottage. 

It was eleven o’clock by the time they arrived. The 
light shining from the open door, a sound of men’s voices 
y^ithin, proclaimed to them as^ they approached the house 
that some new events had arisen in their absence. On 
entering jthey discovered the shepherd’s living-room to be* 
invaded by two office/s from Casterbridge jail, and a well- 
known magistrate who lived at tho nearest country-seat, 
intelligence of the esca]^ having become generally circulated. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said the constable, ‘ I have brought back 
your man— not without risk and danger ; but every one 
must do his duty I He is inside this circle of able-bodied 
persons, who have lent ine useful aid, considering their 
ignorance of Crown work. Men, bring forward your 
prisoner ! ’ And the third stranger was led to the light. 

‘ Who is this ? ’ said one of the officials. 

*The man,' said the constable. 

’ Certainly not,’ said the turnkey ; and the first coi*ro- 
borated his statement. * 

' But how can it be otherwise ? ' a^ed the constable. 

‘ Or why was he so terrified at sight o’ the singing instru- 
ment of the law who sat diere ? ’ Here he related the 
strange behaviour of the third stranger on entering the 
house during the banyan's song. 

‘ Can’t understand it,’ said the officer coolly. ’ All I 
know is that it is not the condemned’man^^ He’s quite a 
differeint character from this one > a gauntish fellow, with 
dark hair and eyes, rather good-looking, and with a musical 
bass voice that if you heard it once 5mu’d never mistake as 
long as you lived.’ 

* Why, souls — ’twas the man in the chimney-comer 1 ’ 

* Hey— what ? ’ said the magistrate, coming forward 
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after inquiring particulars from the shepherd in the back- 
ground. * Haven't you got the man ifter all ? ’ 

‘ Well, sir,' said the constable, •' he's the man we were 
m search of, thaf ’s true ; and yet he’s not the man we were 
in search of. For the man we were in search of was not 
the man we wanted, sir, if you understand my every-day 
way ; for 'tyas the man in the chimney-corner I ’ 

* A prdtty kettle of fish altogether ! ' said the magistrate. 

' You had better start for the other man at once.' 

The pnsmer now spoke for the first time. The men- 
tion of the man in the chimney-comcr seemed to have 
moved him as nothing else, could do. * Sir,' he said, step^ 
ping forward to the m<igistrate, " take no more trouble abqut 
me. The time is come when I may as well speal^. I have 
done nothing ; my crime is that tfte •ondemned man is 
my brother. Early this afternoon I left home at Shotts- 
ford to tramp it ^ill the \^ay to Casterbridge jail to bid him 
farewell. I was benighted, and called here to rest and ask 
the way. When I opened the door I saw before me the 
very man, my brother, that I^thought to see in the con- 
demned cell at Casterbridge. He was in this chimney- 
corner : and jammed close to him, so that he could not 
have got out if he had tried, was the executioner who’d 
come to take his life, singing a song about it and not know- 
ing that it was his victim who was close by, joining in to 
save appearances. My brother threw a glance of agony at 
me, and I knew 1^ meant, Don’t reveal what you see ; 
my life depends on it,” I was so terror-struck that I 
could hardly stand, ^d, not knowing what I did, I turned 
and hurried away.' • 

*rhe narrator's manner and tone had the stamf> of truth, 
and his story made great impr^sion on all around. 

* And do you know where your brother is at the present 
time ? ’ asked^the Magistrate. 

‘ I do not. 1 have never seen him since I closed this 
door.’ 

‘ I can testify to that, for we've been between ye ever/ 
since,’ said the constable. 

* V^ere does he think to fly to ?— what is his occupa- 
tion ? ' 
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* He’s a watch-ai\d-clock-maker, sir.’ 

’ 'A said ’a was a wheelwright — a wicked rogue,’ said Ac 
constable. 

‘ The wheels of clocks and watches he paeant, no doubt,' 
said Shepherd Fennel, ’ I thought his hands were palish 
for’s trade.' 

‘Well, it appears to me that nothing cah be gaihed 
by retaining this poor man in custody,' said the magis- 
trate ; ‘ your business lies with the other, unquestionably.' 

‘ And so the little man was released off-hand ; but he 
looked nothing the less sad on that account, it being beyond 
the power of magistrate or consdablc to raze out the written 
troubles in his brain, for they concerned another whom* 
he regarded with i^ort /solicitude than himself. When this 
was done, and the man had gone his way, the night was 
found to be so far advanced that it was deemed useless to 
lenew the search before th^ next momiiig. 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the clever sheep- 
stealer became general and keen, to all appearance at least. 
But the intended punishment was cruelly disproportioned 
to the trans^ession, and the sympathy of a great many 
country-folk in that district was strongly on the side of the 
fugitive. Moreover, his marvellous coolness and daring in 
hob-and-nobbing with the hangman, under the unpre- 
cedented circumstances of the shepherd’s party, won their 
admiration. So that it may be questioned if all those who 
ostensibly made themselves so busy in exploring woods and 
fields and lanes were quite so thoiough when it came 
to the private examination, of their own lofts and out- 
houses. Stories were afloat of a mysterious figure being 
occasionally seen in sonie old overgrown trackway or other, 
remote from turnpike roads ; bit Vhen a search was 
instituted in any of these suspected quarters nobody was 
found, a Thusithe days and weeks passed without tidings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man' of the chimney-corner 
was never recaptured. Some said that he went across the 
sea, others that he did not, but buried himself in the 
depths of a populous city. At any rate, the gwitleman in 
cijlder-gray^ever did his morning’s Work at Casterbridge, 
nor met anywhere at all, for business purposes, the genial 
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coprade with whom he had passed aif hour of relaxation 
in the lonely house on the slope cof the coomb. 

The grass hasdong been green on the graves of Shepherd 
Fennel and his frngal wife ; the guests who made up the 
christening party have mainly followed their entertainers 
to Jhe tomb ^ the baby in whose honour they all had met 
is a matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the arrival 
of the three strangers at the shepherd's that night, and the 
details cornected therewith, is a story as well known as 
ever in the coimtry about Higher Crowstairs. 

March 1883 . 
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The widely discussed possibility of an invasion of England 
through a Channel tunnel has more than once recalled old 
Solomon Selby's story to ray mind. 

, The occasion on which* I numbered myself among his 
audience was one evening when he was sitting in the 
yawning, chimney-corner of the inn-kitchen, with some 
others who had ^th^red there, and I entered for shelter 
from the rain. Withdrawing the stem of his pipe from 
the dental notch in which it ha|^itually jested, he leaned 
back in the recess behind* him and smiled into the fire. 
The smile was neither mirthful nor sad, not precisely 
humorous nor altogether ^lou^htful. We who knew him 
recognized it in a moment ; it was his narrative smile. 
Breaking off our few desultory remarks we drew up closer, 
and he thus began : — 

' My father, as you mid know, was a shepherd all his 
life, eind lived out by the Cove four miles yonder, where 
I was born and lived likewise, till I moved here shortly 
afore I was married. The cottage that^flirst knew me stood 
on the top of the down, near the se^ ; there was no house 
within a mile and a half of it ; it was built o' purpose for 
the farm-shepherd, and had no other use. They tell me 
that it is now pulled ^own, but that you can see where it 
stood by the mounds oi earth and a few broken bricks that 
are still lying about. It was a bleak and dreary place 
in winter-time, but in summer it was well, enough, though 
the garden never came to much, because we could not 
get up a good shelter for the vegetables and currant bushes ; 
and where there is much wind they don't thrive. 

‘ Of all the years of my growing up the ones that bide 
clearest in my mind were eighteen hundred and three, 
four, and five. This was for two reasons : I had just then 
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grown to an age when a child’s eyes ears take in and 
nq^e down everything about him, ana there was more at 
that date to bear in mind than there ever has been since 
with me. It wis, as I need hardly tell ye, the time after 
the first peace, when Bonaparte was scheming his descent 
upon England. He had crossed the great Alp mountains, 
fought in Egypt, drubbed the Turks, the Austrians, and 
the Proossians, and now thought he’d have a slap at us. 
On the other side of the Channel, scarce out of sight and 
hail of a man standing on our English shore, the French 
army of a hundred and sixty thousand men and fifteen 
thousand horses had been brought together from all parts^ 
and were diilling e\ery dry. Bonaparte had been three 
years a-making his preparations ; and to ferry these soldiers 
and cannon and horses aero s he had (fcntrived a couple 
of thousand flat-bottomed boats. These boats were small 
things, but wonderfully ^uilt. A good few of 'em were so 
made as to have a little stable on board each for the two 
horses that were to haul the cannon carried at the stem. 
To get in order all these, and o^ier things required, he had 
assembled there five or six thousand fellows that worked 
at trades — carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, saddlers, 
and what not. 0 ’twas a curious time ! 

‘ Every morning Neighbour Boney would muster his 
multitude of soldiers on the beach, draw 'em up in line, 
practise ’em in the manoeuvre of embarking, horses and 
all, till they could ^o it without a single hitch. My father 
drove a flock of ewe§ up into Sussex that year, and as he 
went along the drover’s track over tlie high downs there- 
about he could see this drilling actually going on— the 
accoutrements of the rank and fijf glittering in the sun 
like silver. It was thought and always said by my uncle 
Job, sergeant of foot (who used to know all about these 
matters), that .Bonaparte meant to cross with oars^ on a 
calm night. The grand ^uery with us, w^. Where would 
iny gentleman land ? Many of the common people thought 
it would be at Dover ; others, who knett^ how unlikely it 
was that any skilful general would make a business of 
landing just where he was expected, said he’d go either 
east into the River Thames, or west'ard to some convenient 
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place, most likely ^ne of the little bays inside the Isle of 
Portland, between the Beal and St. Alban's Head — sgid 
for choice the three-qftarter-round Cove, screened from 
every mortal eye, that seemed made o' purpose, out by 
where we lived, and which I’ve dimmed up with two tubs 
of brandy across my shoulders on scores o' dark nights in 
my younger days. Some had heard that ^ part o’ ^he 
French fleet would sail right round Scotland, and come up 
the Channel to a suitable haven. However, there was 
much doubt upon the matter ; and no wonder, for after- 
years proved that Bonaparte himself could hardly make up 
his mind upon that great and yery particular point, where 
to land. His uncertainty came about in this wise, that 
he could get no news as to where and how our troops 
lay in waiting, aifd tAat his knowledge of possible places 
where flat-bottomed boats might be quietly run ashore, 
and the men they brought marshalled ip order, was dim 
to the last degree. Being ‘flat-bottomed, they didn’t re- 
quire a harbour for unshipping their cargo of men, but a 
good shelving beach away |rom sight, and with a fair open 
road toward London. How the question posed that great 
Corsican tyrant (as wc used to call him), what pains he 
took to settle it, and, above all, what a risk he i an on one 
particular night in trying to do so, were known only to 
one man here and there ; and certainly to no maker of 
newspapers or printer of books, or my account o't wduld 
not have had so many heads shaken qver it as it has by 
gentry who only believe what they §ec in printed lines. 

' The flocks my father had charge of fed all about the 
downs near our house, overlooking the sea and shore each 
way for miles. In winter and early spring father was up 
a deal at nights, watching and tending the lambing. Often 
he’d go to bed early, and turn out at twelve or one ; and 
on the other hand, he’d sometimes stay up till twelve or 
one, and then turn in to bed, As»soon as I was old enough 
I used to help him, mostly in the way of keeping an eye 
upon the ewes wliile he was gone home to rest. Tliis is 
what I was doing in ^ particular month in either the year 
four or five — I can’t certainly fix which, but it was long 
before I was took away from the sheepkeeping to be 
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bound prentice to a trade. Every ni|;ht at that time I 
was at the fold, about half a mile, or it may be a little more, 
from our cottage, and no living tiling at all with me but 
the ewes and y(^ng lambs. Afeard ? No ; I was never 
afeared of being ’alone at these times ; for I had been 
reared in such an out-step place that the lack 0' human 
beings at night made me less fearful than the sight of 'em. 
Directly I saw a man's shape after dark in a lonely place 
I was frightened out of my senses. 

* One day in that month we were surprised by a visit 
from my imcle Job, the sergeant in the Sixty-&st foot, 
then in camp on the downs above King George's watering-* 
place, severi miles to the west yonder. Uncle Job dropped 
im about dusk, and went up with ^y father to* the fold 
for an hour or two. Then he came hofhe, had a drop to 
drink from the tub of'sperrits that the smugglers kept us 
'in for housing th^r liquoi; when they'd made a nm, and for 
burning 'em off when there was danger. After that he 
stretched himself out on the settle to sleep. I went to 
bed : at one o'clock father capie home, and waking me 
to go and take his place, according to custom, went to 
bed himself. On my way out of the house I passed Uncle 
Job on the settle. He opened his eyes, £ind upon my 
telling him where I was going he said it was a shame 
that such a youngster as I should go up there all alone ; 
and when he had fastened up his stock and waist-belt 
he set off along ^ with me, taking a drop from the 
sperrit-tub in a little .flat bottle that stood in the comer- 
cupboard. 

‘ By and by we drew up td the fold, saw that all was 
right, and then, to keep ourselves^wami, curled up in a 
heap of straw that lay inside the thatched hurdles we had 
set up to break the stroke of the wind when there was any. 
To-night, however, there was none. It was one of, those 
very still ni^ts when, i^you stand on the high hills any- 
where within two or three miles of the sea, you can hear 
the rise and fall of the tide along the shore, coming and 
going every few moments like a sort of gi-eat snore of the 
seeping world. Over the lower ground there was a bit of 
a mist, but on the hill where we lay the air was dear, and 
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the moon, then in her last quarter, flung a fairly good light 
on the grass and scattered straw. I 

‘ Virile we lay there? Uncle Job amused me by telling 
me strange stories of the wars he had served in and the 
wownds he had got. He had already fought the French 
in the Low Countries, and hoped to fight 'em again. His 
stories lasted so long that at last I was hardjy sure th^t I 
was not a soldier myself, and had seen such service as he 
told of. The wonders of his tales quite bewildered my 
mind, till I fell asleep and dreamed of battle, smoke, and 
flymg soldiers, all of a kind with the doings he had been 
.bringing up to me. • 

‘ How long my nap lasted I am not prepared to say. 
But sonje faint sounds ovei and above the rustle of the 
ewes in the straw, the bleat of the lambs, and the tinkle 
of the sheep-bell brought me to my* waking senses. Uncle 
Job was still beside me ; but he; too ha4 fallen asleep. I 
looked out from the straw,* and saw what it was that had 
aroused me. Two men, in boat-cloaks, cocked hats, and 
swords, stood by the hurdles about twenty yards off. 

' I turned my ear thitherward to catch what they were 
saying, but though I heard every word o't, not one did I 
understand. They spoke in a tongue that was not ours 
—in French, as I afterward found. But if I could not 
gain the meaning of a word, I was shrewd boy enough to 
find out a deal of the talkers' business. By the Jigh’t o' 
the moon I could see that one of 'cjri carried a roll of 
paper in his hand, while every mqpient he spoke quick 
to his comrade, and pointed right and left with the other 
hand to spots along the shdre. There was no doubt that 
he was explaining to the second gentleman the shapes and 
features of the coast.* Wliat happened soon after made 
this still clearer to me. 

‘All this time I had not waked Uncle Job, but now I 
begad to be afeared that they might light upon us, because 
uncle breathed so heavily through’s nose. I put my mouth 
to his ear and whispered, ** Uncle Job.” 

' ” What is it, my boy ? ” he said, just as if he hadn’t 
been asleep at all. 

' ” Hush ! ” says I, ” Two French generals — ” 
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' French ? says he. 

V' Yes/' says I. “ Come to see wfiere to land their 
army 1 ” ‘ 

' I pointed 'en! out ; but I could say no more, for the 
pair were coming at that moment much nearer to where 
we lay. As soon as they got as near as eight or ten yards, 
the pfficer witji a roll in his hand stoopfed down to a slanting 
hurdle, unfastened his roll upon it, and spread it out. Then 
suddenly he sprung a daik lantern open on the paper, and 
showed it uo be a map. 

‘ “ What be tlicy looking at ? ” I whispered to Uncle 
Job. , • 

' " A chart of the C liann.'l," says the sergeant (knowing 
about such things). , 

* The other Fiench otiicer r'ow stooped likewise, and over 
the map they had a long consultation, as they pointed here 
and there on th<j paper,, and then hither and thither at 
places along the shore beneatbi us. I noticed that the 
manner of one officer was very respectful toward the other, 
who seemed much his supeiior,^the second in rank caUing 
him by a sort of title that I did not know the sense of. 
The head one, on the other hand, was quite familiar with 
his friend, and more than once clapped him on the shoulder. 

' Uncle Job had watched as w^dl as I, but though the 
ma^ had been in the lantern-light, their faces had always 
been in shade. But when they rose from stooping over 
the chart the ligKt flashed upward, and fell smart upon 
one of 'cm's features.. No sooner had this happened than 
Uncle Job gasped, and sank down as if he'd been in a fit. 

‘ “ What is it — what is it, Uncle Job ^ " said I 

‘ “ O good God I ” says he, under the draw. 

' " What ? " .says I. 

‘ “ Boney ! " he groaned out. 

‘ “ Who ? " ^ays I. 

‘ " Bonaparty," he said. “ The Corsican ogre. 0 that 
I had got but my new-flinted firelock, that there man 
should die I But I haven’t got my new-flinted firelock, 
and that there man must live. So lie low, as you value 
your life ! " 

* I did lie low, as you mid suppose. But I couldn't help 
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‘ peeping. And thefi I too, lad as I was, knew that it was 
the face of Bonaiparte. Not know Boney? I shbuld 
think I did know Bon^y. I should have known him *by 
half the light o’ that lantern. If I had «een a picture of 
his features once, I had seen it a hundred times. There 
was his bullet head, his short neck, his round yaller cheeks^ 
and chin, his gloomy face, and his great glowing eyes. 
He took off his hat to blow himself a bit, said there was 
the forelock in the middle of his forehead, as in all the 
draughts of him. In moving, his cloak fell a little open, 
and I could see for a moment his white-fronted jacket and 
one of the epaulets. 

' But none of this lasted loAg. In a minute he and his 
general had rolled up the map, shut the lantern, and turned 
to go dSwn toward Mie shore. 

‘ Then Uncle Job came to hiniself a bit. “ Slipped 
across in the night-time to see how to put his men ashore," 
he said, " Tlie like o' that man*s coolndfes eyes will never 
again see ! Nephew, 1 must act in this, and immediate, 
or England’s lost ! " 

' Wlien they were ovei^ the brow, we crope out, and 
went some little way to look after them. Half-way down 
they were joined by two others, and six or seven minutes 
brought them to the shore. Then, from behind a rock, 
a boat came out into the weak moonlight of the Cove, and 
they jumped in ; it put off instantly, and vanished m a 
few minutes between the two rocks that stand at the mouth 
of the Cove as we all know. We clinfmed back to where 
we had been before, and I could sefe, a short way out, a 
larger vessel, though still ni[)t very large. The little boat 
drew up alongside, was made fast at the stern as I suppose, 
for the largest sailed 'i.way, and we saw no more. 

‘ My uncle Job told his officers as soon as he got back to 
camp ; but what they thought of it I never heard — neither 
did he. Boney's army never c^me, and •a good job for 
me ; for the Cove below my father’s house was wWe he 
meant to land, as this secret visit showed. We coast-folk 
should have been cut down one and all, and I should not 
have sat here to tell this tale.’ 

We who listened to old Selby that night have been 
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familiar with his simple grave-stone fbr these ten years 
past. Thanks to the incredulity of the, age his tale has 
been seldom repeated. But if anything short of the direct 
testimony of his*own eyes could persuade an auditor that 
Bonaparte had examined these shores for himself with a 
view to a practicable landing-place, it would have been 
Solomon Selby's manner of narrating the adventure which 
befUl him oil the down. 

Christmas, 1882 . 
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I 

Here stretch the downs, high and breezy and green, 
absolutely unchanged since those eventful days. A plough 
has never disturbed the turf, fpd the sod that was upper- 
most then is uppermost now. Here stood the camp ; here 
are distinct traces of the banks thrown up for the horses 
of the cavalry, aiM spots where the midden-heaps lay are 
still to be deserved. At night, when I walk across the 
lonely place, it is impo.ssible to^void hearing, amid the 
scourings of the wind over the grass-bents and thistles, 
the old trumpet and bugle calls, the rattle of the halters ; 
to help seeing rows of spectral tents and the impedimenta 
of the soldiery. From witliin the canvases come guttural 
syllables of foreign tongues, and broken songs of the father- 
land ; for they were mainly regiments of the King’s German 
Legion that slept round the tent-poles hereabout at that 
time. 

It was nearly ninety years ago. The British uniform 
of the period, with its immense epaul^tes, queer cocked- 
hat, breeches, gaiters, ponderous c^tridge-box, buckled 
shoes, and what not, would look strange and barbarous 
now. Ideas have changed ; invention has followed 
invention. Soldiers v^re monumental objects theii. A 
divinity still hedged kings here and there ; and war was 
considered a glorious thing. 

Secluded old manor-houses and hamlets lip in the ravines 
and hollows among these hills, where a stranger had hardly 
ever been seen till the King chose to take the baths yearly 
at the sea-side watering-place a few miles to the south; 
as a consequence of which battalions descended in a cloud 
upon the open country around. Is it necessary to add 
that the echoes of many characteristic talcs, dating from 
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that picturesque time, still linger abojit here in more or 
lesis fragmentary form, to be caught by the attentive ear ? 
Some of them I have repeated ; • most of them I have 
forgotten ; one i have never repeated, and assuredly can 
never forget. 

Phyllis told me the story with her own lips. She was 
theji an old lady of seventy-five, and her auditor a lad of 
fifteen. She enjoined silence as to her share in the incident, 
till she should be ‘ dead, buried, and forgotten.’ Her life 
was prolonged twelve years after the day of her narration, 
and she has now been dead nearly twenty. Tlie oblivion 
which in her modesty and humility she courted for herseH 
has only partially fallen on her, with the unfortunate 
result of inflicting an injusnee upo^ her memory; since 
such fragments of her stoii as got abfoad 4,t the time, 
and have been kept alive ever since, are precisely those 
which are most iinfavounable to her character. 

It all began witji the arrival of the York Hussars, one 
of the foreign regiments above alluded to. Before that 
day scarcely a soul had been s^en near her father's house 
for weeks. When a noise like the brushing skirt of a 
visitor was heard on the doorstep, it proved to be a scudding 
leaf ; when a carriage seemed to be nearing the door, it 
was her father grinding his sickle on the stone in the garden 
for his favourite relaxation of trimming the box-tree borders 
to the plots. A sound like luggage thrown down from the 
coach was a gim far away at sea ; and what looked like a 
tall man by the gatc^^at dusk was a yew bush cut into a 
quaint and attenuated shape.^ There is no such solitude 
in country places now as there was in those old d^ys. 

Yet all the while King George au^ his Court were at his 
favourite sea-side resort, not more than five miles off. 

The daughter's seclusion was great, but beyond the 
seclusion of thf girl lay the seclusion of the fathef. If 
her social condition was ‘twilight, his was darkness. Yet 
he enjoyed his darkness, while her twihghf oppressed her. 
Dr. Grove had been a professional man whose taste 
for lonely meditation over metaphysical questions had 
diminished his practice till it no longer paid him to keep 
it going ; after which he had relinquished it and hired at 
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a nominal rent the dilapidated, half farm, half manor- 
house of this obscure inland nook, to make a suffici^cy 
of an income which in & town would hav^ been inadequate 
for their maintenance. He stayed in his garden the greater 
part of the day, growing more and more irritable with the 
lapse of time, and the increasing perception that he had 
wasted his life in the pursuit of illusions# He saw»his 
friends less and less frequently. Phyllis became so shy 
that if she met a stranger anywhere in her short rambles 
she felt ashamed at Ms gaze, walked awkwardly, and 
blushed to her shoulders. 

• Yet Phyllis was discovered even here by an admirer, 
and her hand most unexpectedly asked in marriage. 

The King, as aforesaid, was at the neighbouring towil, 
where he had talcen up Ms abode at Gloucester Lodge ; 
and his presence in the town naturally brought many 
county people thither, .^mong these# idlers — ^many of 
whom professed to have connections and interests with the 
Court — was one Humphrey Gould, a bachelor ; a personage 
neither young nor old ; neither good-looking nor positively 
plain. Too steady-going to be 'a buck ' (as fast and 
unmarried men were then called), he was an approximately 
fasMonable man of a mild t5q)e. This bachelor of tMrty 
foimd Ms way to the village on the down ; beheld Phyllis ; 
made her father's acquaintance in order to make hprs ; 
and by some means or other she sufficiently inflamed his 
heart to lead him in that direction almost daily ; till he 
became engaged to marry her. • 

As he was of an old local family, some of whose members 
were held in respect in the county, Phyllis, in bringing 
him to her feet, had %pcomplished what was considered a 
brilliant move for one in her constrained position. How 
she had done it was not quite known to Phyllis herself. 
In tl^ose days unequal marriages were regarded rather as 
a violation of the laws of nature than as a mere infringement 
of convention, *the more modem view, and hence when 
Phyllis, of the watering-place bourgeoisie, was chosen by 
such a gentlemanly fellow, it was as if she were going to 
be taken to heaven, though perhaps the uninformed 
would have se^n no great difference in the respective 
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positions of the pair, the said Gould Jbeing as poor as a 
crow. 

This pecuniarjr condition was liis excuse — probably a 
true one — for postponing their union, and as the winter 
drew nearer, and the King departed for the season, Mr. 
Humphrey Gould set out for Bath, promising to return 
to Phyllis ima few weeks. The winter arrived, the date 
of his promise passed, yet Gould postponed his coming,.^ 
on the grotmd that he could not very easily leave his father * 
in the city of their sojourn, the elder having no other 
relative near him. Phyllis, though lonely in the extreme, 
was content. The man who h’ad asked her in marriage 
was a desirable husband for her in many ways ; her father 
highly approved of his suit : but this neglect o^- her was 
awkward, if not painful, lor Phyllis. ‘Love him in the 
true sense of the word she assured me she never did, but 
she had a genuine regard for him ; admired a certain 
methodical and dogged way in which he sometimes took 
his pleasure ; valued his knowledge of what' the Court 
was doing, had done, or was about to do ; and she was not 
without a feeling of pride that he had chosen her when 
he might have exercised a more ambitious choice. 

But he did not come ; and the spring developed. His 
letters were regular though formal; and it is not to be 
wondered that the uncertainty of her position, linked with 
the fact that there was not much passion in lier thoughts 
of Humphrey, bred an indescribable dreariness in the heart 
of Phyllis Grove. The spring was soon summer, and the 
summer brought the King ; ljut still no Humplirey Gould, 
All this while the engagement by letter was ma’-itained 
intact. 

At this point of time a golden radiance flashed in upon 
the lives of people here, and charged all youthful thought 
with emotional interest. Tliis ra^ance was the aforesaid 
York Hussars. ' ^ 

II 

The present generation has probably but a very dim 
notion of the celebrated York Hussars of ninety years ago. 
They were one of the regiments of the King's German 
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Le^on, and (thougli they somewhat degenerated later on) 
their brilliant uniform, their splendid horses, and aboVe 
all, their foreign air andinustachios (rare appendages then), 
drew crowds of admirers of both sexes wherever they went. 
These with other regiments had come to encamp on the 
downs and pastures, because of the presence of the King 
in the neighbouring town. • * 

, The spot was high and airy, and the view extensive, 
commanding Portland — the Isle of Slingers — in front, and 
reaching to St. Aldhelm's Head eastward, and almost to 
the Start on the west. 

* Phyllis, though not precisely a girl of the village, was 
as interested as any of them in this military investment. 
Her father’s home sJ;ood somewhat apart, and on thfe 
highest point of *ground to which the lane ascended, so 
that it was almost level with the tdp of the church tower 
in the lower part of the parish# Immediately from the 
outside of the garden-wall the grass spread away to a 
great distance, and it was crossed by a path which came 
close to the wall. Ever since her childhood it had been 
Phyllis’s pleasure to clamber up this fence and sit on the 
top — a feat not so difficult as it may seem, the walls in 
this district being built of rubble, without mortar, so 
that there w'ere plenty of crevices for small toes. 

She was sitting up here one day, listlessly surveying. the 
pasture without, when her attention was iarrested by a 
solitary figure walking along the path.* It was one of the 
renowned German Hussars, and he* moved onwaid with 
his eyes on the ground, an^ with the manner of one who 
wished to escape company. His head would probably 
have been bent like bis eyes but for his stiff neck-gear 
On nearer view she perceived that his face was marked 
wi^h deep sadness. Without observing her, he advanced 
by tbe footpath till it brought him dmost immediately 
under the wall. ' 

Phyllis was much surprised to see a fine, tall soldier 
in such a mood as this. Her theory of the military, and 
of the York Hussars in particular (derived entirely from 
hearsay, for she had never talked to a soldier in her life), 
was that their hearts were as gay as their accoutrements. 
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At this moment the Hussar lifted Ijis eyes and noticed 
.her on her perch, the white muslin neckerchief which 
covered her shoulders and neck where left bare by her low 
gown, and her white raiment in general, showing con- 
spicuously in the bright sunlight of this summer day. He 
blushed a little at the suddenness of the encounter, and 
without halting a moment from his pace passed on. 

All that day the foreigner's face haunted Phyllis ; it^ 
aspect was so striking, so handsome, and his eyes were 
so blue, and sad, and abstracted. It was perhaps only 
natural that on some following day at the same hour she 
should look over that waU again, and wait till he had 
passed a second time. On this occasion he was reading a 
letter, and at the sight ot lier his n^^ner was that of one 
who had half expected oi hoped to Jliscover her. He 
almost stopped, smiled, and made a courteous salute. The 
end of the meetiyg was that tljey exchanged a few words. 
She asked him what he was reading, and he readily in- 
formed her that he was re-perusing letters from his mother 
in Germany; he did not get* them often, he said, and 
was forced to read the old ones a great many times. This 
wais all that passed at the present interview, but others of 
the same kind followed. 

Phyllis used to say that his English, though not good, 
was quite intelligible to her, so that their acquaintance 
was never hindered by dif&culties of speech. Whenever 
the subject became^too delicate,, subtle, or tender, for such 
words of English as .were at his command, the ej^es no 
doubt helped out the tongue^ and — though this was later 
on — the lips helped out the eyes. In short, this juaint- 
ance, unguardedly made, and ra^ enough on her part, 
developed and ripened. Like Desdemona, she pitied him, 
and learnt his history. ^ 

His name w^^s Matthaus Tina, ^d Saarbriick his pative 
town, where his mothet was still living. His age was 
twenty-two, and he had already risen to the grade of 
corporal, though he had not long been in the anny. Phyllis 
used to assert that no such refined or well-educated young 
man could have been found in the ranks of the purely 
English regiments, some of these foreign soldiers having 
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rather the graceful manner and presence of our native 
officers than of our rank and file. V < 

She by degrees leanlt from her foreign friend a cir- 
cumstance about himself and his comrades which Phyllis 
would least have expected of the York Hussars. So far 
from being as gay as its uniform, the regiment was per- 
varied by a dreadful melancholy, a chronic ht>me-sickness, 
which depressed many of the men to such an extent that 
they could hardly attend to their drill. The worst sufferers 
were the younger soldiers who had not been over here 
long. They hated England and English life ; they took 
BO interest whatever in King George and his island king- 
dom, and they only wished to be out of it and never to 
see it any more. The^r bodies were here, but their hearts 
and minds were atways far away in their dear fatherland, 
of which — brave men and stoical its they were in many 
ways — they would speak ^th tears in 4:heir eyes. One 
of the worst of the sufferers from this home-woe, as he 
called it in his own tongue, was Matthaus Tina, whose 
dreamy musing nature felf the gloom of exile still more 
intensely from the fact that he had left a lonely mother at 
home with nobody to cheer her. 

Though Phyllis, touched by all this, and interested in his 
history, did not disdain her soldier's acquaintance, she 
declined (according to her own account, at least) to permit 
the young man to overstep the line of mere friendship for 
a long while — as long, indeed, as she* considered herself 
likely to become the possession of another ; though it is 
probable that she had lost her heart to Matthaus before 
she was herself aware. The* stone wall of necessity made 
an5^hing like intimacy difficult ; and he had never ven- 
tured to come, or taask to come, inside the garden, so that 
all their conversation had been overtly conducted across 
this boundary. 


Ill 

But news re^ed the village from a friend of Phyllis’s 
father concerning Mr. Humphrey Gould, her remarkably 
cool and patient betrothed. This gentleman had been 
heard to say in Bath that he considered his overtures to 
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Miss Phyllis Grove to have reached gnly the stage of a 
diaif-uiiderstanding ; and. in view of his enforced absence 
on his father’s account, who was h)o great an invalid now 
to attend to his affairs, he thought it best that there should 
be no definite promise as yet on either side. He was not 
sure, indeed, that he might not cast his eyes elsewhere. 

Tliis account — though only a piece of hearsay, and as 
such entitled to no absolute credit — tallied so well with the 
infrequency of his letters and their lack of warmth, that 
Phyllis did ngt doubt its truth for one moment ; and from 
that hour she felt herself free to bestow her heart as she 
should choose. Not so her*father ; he declared the whole 
story to be a fabrication. He had known Mr. Gould’s 
family from his boyhood ; and if tjhiere was ona proverb 
which expressed the matrimonial aspect of that family 
well, it was ‘ Love me little, love me long.’ Humphrey 
was an honourable man, v^ho would not think of treating his 
engagement so lightly. ‘ Do you wait in patience,' he said ; 
* all will be right enough in time.' 

From these words Phyllis gt first imagined that her 
father was in coriespondence with Mr. Gould ; and her 
heart sank within her ; for in spite of her original inten- 
tions she had been relieved to hear that her engagement 
had come to nothing. But she presently learnt that her 
father had heard no more of Humphrey Gould than she 
herself had done ; wliile he would not write and address 
her affianced direqtly on the subject, lest it should be 
deemed an imputation on that bachelor's honour. 

‘ You want an excuse for encouraging one or other of 
those foreign fellows to flatt%r you with his unmeaning 
attentions,' her father exclaimed, l^s mood having of late 
been a very unkind one towards her. ^ ' I see more than I 
say. Don't you ever set foot outside that garden-fence 
without my permission. If you want to see the carnp I'll 
take you myself some Sunday afternoon.' 

Phyllis had not the smallest intention of disobeying 
him in her actions, but she assumed herself to be indepen* 
dent with respect to her feelings. She no longer checked 
her fancy for the Hussar, though she was far from regard- 
ing him as her lover in the serious sense in which an English- 
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man might have peen regarded as such. The young 
foreign soldier was almost an ideal being to her, with* 
none of the appurtenaitces of an ordinary house-dweller ; 
one who had descended she knew not whence, and would 
disappear she knew not whither ; the subject of a fascinating 
dream — no more. 

They met continually now — mostly at dusk — during sthe 
brief interval between the going down of the sun and the 
minute at which the last trumpet-call summoned him to 
his tent. Perhaps her manner had become less restrained 
latterly ; at any rate that of the Hussar was so ; he had 
grown more tender every iday^ and at parting after these 
hurried interviews she reached down her hand from the 
top of lihe wall that he might press it. One evening 
he held it such aVhile that she exclaimed, ‘ The wall is 
white, and somebody in the field* may see your shape 
against it T ^ * * 

He lingered so long that night that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could run across the intervening 
stretch of ground and enter the camp in time. On the 
next occasion of his awaiting her she did not appear in her 
usual place at the usual hour. His disappointment was 
unspeakably keen ; he remained staring blankly at the 
spot, like a man in a trance. The trumpets and tattoo 
soimded, and still he did not go. 

She had been delayed purely by an accident. When she 
arrived she was anxious because of tlie lateness of the 
hour, having heard as well as he th«i sounds denoting the 
closing of the camp. She implored him to leave imme- 
diately. 

‘No,’ he said glooi^ily. ‘ I shall not go in yet — the 
moment you come-*— I have thought of your coming all 
day.’ 

‘ But you may be disgraced at being after time ? ' 

‘ I *don’t mind that. I should have disappeared from 
the world some time ago if it had not been for two persons 
— my beloved, here, and my mother in Saarbriick. I hate 
the army. I care more for a minute of your company than 
for all the promotion in the world.’ 

Thus he stayed and talked to her, and told her inter- 
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esting details of his native place, apd incidents of his 
childhood, till she was in a simmer of distress at his reck- 
lessness in remaining. It was only because she insisted 
on bidding him good-night, and leaving the wall, that he 
returned to his quarters. 

The next time that she saw him he was without the 
stripes that had adorned his sleeve. He had been broken 
to the level of private for his lateness that night ; and as 
Phyllis^considered herself to be the cause of his disgrace 
her sorrow was great. But the position was now reversed ; 
it was his turn to cheer her. 

‘ Don’t grieve, meine Liebliche I ’ he said. ‘ I have go^: 
a remedy for whatever comes. First, even supposing I 
regain my stripes, would }^our father allow you ,to marry 
a non-commissioned office] in the Yol-k Hussars ? ' 

She flushed. This ’practical step had not been in her 
mind in relation, to such an unrealistic person as he was ; 
and a moment's reflection was enough for it. ' My father 
would not — certainly would not,' she answered unflinchingly. 

‘ It cannot be thought of ! My dear friend, please do for- 
get me : I fear I am ruining you and your prospects 1 ' 

' Not at all ! ' said he. ‘ You are giving this country 
of yours just sufficient interest to me to make me care 
to keep alive in it. If my dear land were here also, and 
my old parent, with you, I could be happy as I am, and 
would do my best as a soldier. But it is not so. And now 
listen. This is mjf>plan. That you go with me to my own 
country, and be my wife there, and live there with my 
mother and me. I am not a Hanoverian, as you know, 
though I entered the army ai such ; my country is by the 
Saar, and is at peace with France,, and if I were once in it 
I should be free.’ 

' But how get there ? ’ she asked. Phyllis had been 
rather amazed than shocked at his proposition. Her 
position in her father’s* house was growing irksome and 
painful in the extreme ; his parental affection seemed to 
be quite dried up. She was not a native of the village, 
like all the joyous girls around her; and in some way 
Matthaus Tina had infected her with his own passionate 
longing for his country, and mother, and home. 
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' But how ? ' sh^ repeated, finding that he did not 
answer. ‘ Will you* buy your discharge ? ’ ** 

' Ah, no,* he said. * That’s impossible in these times. 
No : I came here against my will ; w% should I not 
escape ? Now is the time, as we shall soon be striking 
camp, and I might see you no more. This is my scheme. 
I will ask you to meet me on tlie highway tyo miles gff, 
on some calm night next week that may be appointed. 
There will be nothing imbecoming in it, or to cause you 
shame ; you will not fly alone with me, for I will bring 
with me my devoted young friend, Christoph, an Alsatian, 
who has lately joined the j-egimcnt, and who has agreed 
to assist in this enterprise. We shall have come from 
yonder harbour, where we shall have examined the boats,' 
and found one suited to'bur purpose . Christoph has already 
a chart of the Channel, and we will then go to the harbour, 
and at midnight cut the boat fj-om he^ moorings, and 
row away round the point dut of sight ; and by the next 
morning we are on the coast of France, near Cherbourg. 
The rest is easy, for I have saved money for the land 
journey, and can get a change of clothes. I will WTite to 
my mother, ^ho will meet us on the way.’ 

He added details in reply to her inquiries, which left 
no doubt in Phyllis's mind of the feasibility of the under- 
taking. But its magnitude almost appalled her ; and it is 
questionable if she would ever have gone further in the 
wild adventure if, on entering the hou^e that night, her 
father bad not accosted her in the most significant terms. 

‘ How about the Yoik Hussars ? '*he said. 

‘ They are still at the can^ ; but they are soon going 
away, I believe.’ 

‘ It is useless for yoif to attempt to cloak your actions 
in that way. You have been meeting one of those fel- 
lows ; you have been seen walking with^ him — foreign 
barbarians, not much better than the French themselves ! 
I have made up my mind — don’t speak a word till I have 
done, please ! — I have made up my mind that you shall 
stay here no longer while they are on the spot. You shall 
go to your aunt's.’ 

. It was useless for her to protest that she had never taken 
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a walk with any soldier or man uifder the sun except 
himself. Her protestations were feeble, too, for though 
he was not literally correct in his assertion, he was virtually 
only half in erlor. 

The house of her father's sister was a prison to Phyllis. 
She had quite recently undergone experience of its gloom ; 
aqd when her father went on to direct her to pack what 
would be necessary for her to take, her heart died within 
her. In after-years she never attempted to excuse her 
conduct during this week of agitation ; but the result of 
her self-communing was that she decided to join in the 
scheme of her lover and his friend, and fly to the country 
which he had coloured witli such lovely hues in her imagin- 
ation. She always said that the one feature in his proposal 
which overcame her hesitation was'theiobvious purity and 
straightforwardness of his intentions. He showed himself 
to be so virtuous and kind ; he treated her with a respect 
to which she had never before been accustomed; and 
she was braced to the obvious risks of the voyage by her 

confidence in him. 

- ( 

IV 

It was on a soft, dark evening of the following week 
that they engaged in the adventure. Tina was to meet 
her at a point in the highway at which the lane to the 
village branched oft. Christoph was to go ahead of them 
to the harbour where the boat lay, row it round the Nothe 
— or Look-out as’ it was called in those days — and pick 
them up on the othfer side of the piomonlory, which they 
were to reach by crossing* the harbour-bridge on foot, 
and climbing over the Look-out hill. 

As soon as her father had aSfcended to his room she 
left the house, and, bundle in hand, proceeded at a trot 
along the lane. At such an hour not a soul was afoot any- 
where in the Village, and she reached the junction of the 
lane with the highway unobserved. H^e she took up her 
position in the obscurity formed by the angle of a fence, 
whence she could discern every one who approached 
along the turnpike-road, without being herself seen. 

She had not remained thus waiting for her lover longer 
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than a minute — ^though from the tension of her nerves 
the lapse of even ?hat short time was trying — whei^ 
instead of the expected •footsteps, the stage-coach could 
be heard descending the hill. She knew tnat Tina would 
not show himself till the road was clear, and* waited impa- 
tiently for the coach to pass. Nearing the comer where 
she was it slackened speed, and, instead of going by §s 
usual, drew up within a few yards of heri A passenger 
alighted, and she heard his voice. It was Humphrey 
Gould’s. 

He had brought a friend with him, and luggage. The 
li^ggage was deposited on the gr^ss, and the coach went on 
its route to the royal watering-place. 

" I won4er where that young man is with the horse and • 
trap ? ’ said her farmer admirer to his companion. ' I 
hope we shan't have to wait here long. I told him half- 
past nine o’clock precisely.' , 

* Have you got her presedt safe ? ' 

‘ Phyllis’s ? 0, yes. It is in this trunk. I hope it will 
please her.’ ^ , 

‘ Of course it will. What woman would not be pleased 
with such a handsome peace-offering ? ' 

‘ Well— she deserves it. I’ve treated her rather badly. 
But she has been in my mind these last two days much 
more than I should care to confess to everybody. Ah, 
well ; I’ll say no more about that. It cannot be that 
she is so bad as they make out. I am, quite sure that a 
girl of her good wit would know better than to get en- 
tangled with any of those Hanoverian soldiers. I won't 
believe it of her, and there's’ an end on't.' 

More words in the same strain were casually dropped 
as the two men waited words which revealed to her, as 
by a sudden illumination, the enormity of her conduct. 
The conversation was at length cut off by the arrival of the 
man^wfth tlie vehicle. The luggage was placed in it, and 
they mounted, and were driven on in the direction from 
which she had just come. 

Phyllis was so conscience-stricken that she was at first 
inclined to follow them; but a moment's reflection led 
her to'feel that it would only be bare justice to Matthaus 
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to wait till he arrived, and explain candidly that she had 
changed her mind — difficult as the^ struggle would be 
when she stood face to face with him. She bitterly re- 
proached herself for having believed reports which repre- 
vsented Humphrey Gould as false to his engagement, when, 
from what she now heard from his own lips, she gathered 
tlvat he had^been living full of trust in her. But she knew 
well enough who had won her love. Without him her life 
seemed a dreary prospect, yet the more she looked at his 
proposal the more she feared to accept it — so wild as it 
was, so vague, so venturesome. She had promised Hum- 
phrey Gould, and it was. only his assumed faithlessnegs 
which had led her to treat that promise as nought. His 
solicitude in bringing her these ^fts touched, her; her 
promise must be kept, an('» esteem'must take the place of 
love. She would preserve her self-respect. She would 
stay at home, and rnapry him, and suffer. 

Phyllis had tnus braced he‘rself to an exceptional forti- 
tude when, a few minutes later, the outline of Matthaus 
Tina appeared be^jnd a field^gate, over which he lightly 
leapt as she stepped forward. There was no evading it, 
he pressed her to his breast. 

' It is the first and last time ! ' she wildly thought as she 
stood encircled by his arms. 

How Phyllis got through the terrible ordeal of that 
night she could never clearly recollect. She always 
attributed her supcess in carr5dng out her resolve to her 
lover's honour, for as soon as she declared to him in feeble 
words that she had'^ changed her mind, and felt that she 
could not, dared not, fly wifn him, he forbore to urge her, 
grieved as he was at her decision. Unscrupulous pressure 
on his part, seeing how romantically she had become 
attached to him, would no doubt have turned the balance 
in his favour, But he did nothing to tempt her unduly 
or unfairly. ^ ' 

On her side, fearing for his safety, |he begged him ta 
remain. This, he declared, could not be. ' I cannot brealc 
faith- with my friend,' said he. Had he ^ood alone 
^uld have abandoned his plan. But ChriSbph, with the 
boat and compass and^ chart, was waiting on the shore ; 
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the tide would soon turn ; his mother had been warned pf 
his coming ; go he must. ’ 

Many precious minutes were lost while hrv tarried, unable 
to tear himself away. Phyllis held to her resolve, though 
it cost her many a bitter pang. At last they parted, and* 
he went down the hill. Before his footsteps had quite 
died away she felt a desire to behold at least: his outlihe 
once more, and running noiselessly after him regained 
view of his diminishing figure. For one moment she was 
sufficiently excited to be on the point of rushing forward 
and linking her fate with ffis. But she could not. The 
courage which at the critical instant failed Cleopatra of 
Egypt could scarcely be expected of Phyllis Grove. , 

A dark* shape, similar to his own, joined him in the 
highway. It was Christoph, his friend She could see no 
more ; they had hastened on in Ithe direction of the 
town and harbour, four miles ahead. >With a feeling 
akin to despair she turned and slowly pursued her way 
homeward. 

Tattoo sounded in the camp ; but there was no camp 
for her now. It was as dead as the camp of the Ass5nians 
after the passage of the Destro5dng Angel. 

She noiselessly entered the house, seeing nobody, and 
went to bed. Grief, which kept her awake at first, ulti- 
mately wrapped her in a heavy sleep. The next morning 
her father met her at the foot of the stairs. 

' Mr. Gould is come I ’ he said crium^hantly. 

Humphrey was staying at the inn, and had already 
called to inquire for her. had brought her a present 
of a very handsome looking-glass in a frame of repousse 
silverwork, which her fxther held in his hand. He had 
promised to caU again in the course of an hour, to ask 
Phyllis to walk with him. 

l^etty mirrors were rarer in coimtry-houses at that 
day than they are now, and the one tefore her won Phyllis’s 
adxniration. She looked into it, saw how heavy her eyes 
were, and endeavoured to brighten them. She was in 
that wretched state of mind which leads a woman to move 
mechanically onward in what she conceives to be her allotted 
path. Mr, Humphrey had, in his imdemonstrative way, 
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b^en adhering all along to the old understanding ; it was 
f6r her to do the same, and to say not a word of her own 
lapse. She put on her bonnet and tippet, and when he 
arrived at the hour named she was at the door awaiting 
‘him. 


V 

Phyllis thanked him for his beautiful gift ; but the talk- 
ing was ‘'oon entirely on Humphrey’s side as they walked 
along. He told her of the latest movements of the world 
of fashion — a subject which she willingly discussed to the 
exclu-sion of anj^hing mojre personal — and his measured 
language helped to still her disquieted heart and brain. 
Had not her own sadness been whst it^ was she must have 
observed his embarrassment. At last he abruptly changed 
the subject. 

' I am glad you are plefased vith my little present,’ he said. 
’ The truth is that I brought it to propitiate ’ee, and 
to get you to help me out of a mighty difficulty.’ 

It was inconceivable to Phyllis that this independent 
bachelor — whom she admired in some respects — could 
have a difficulty. 

’ Phyllis — I’ll tell you my secret at once ; for I have a 
monstrous secret to confide before I can ask your counsel. 
The case is, then, that I am married : yes, I have privately 
married a deeir young belle ; and if you knew her, and I 
hope you will, yOu would say everything in her praise. 
But she is not quite the one that my father would have 
chose for me — you know t|ge paternal idea as welt as I 
— and I have kept it secret. There will be a tehit'le noise; 
no doubt ; but I think that with §rour help I may get over 
it. If you would only do me this good turn —when thave 
told my father, I mean — say that you never could have 
married me, 'you know, or something of that sor,t — ’pon 
my life it will help to* smooth the way vastly. 1 am $o 
anxious to win him round to my point df view, and not to 
cause any estrangement.’ 

, What Phyllis replied she scarcely knew, or how 
counselled him as to his unexpected situation. Yet the 
relief that his announcement brought her was perceptible. 
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To have confided hei;^^ trouble in return was what her aching 
heart longed to do ; and had Humphrey been a womceu 
she would instantly have* poured out her tale. But to him 
she feared to confess ; and there was a real reason for 
silence, till a sufficient time had elapsed to allow her 
lover and his comrade to get out of harm's way. 

As soon as she reached home again she soug);it a solitary 
place, and spent the time in half regretting that she had 
not gone away, and in dreaming over the meetings with 
Matthaus Tina from their beginning to their end. In his 
own country, amongst his own countrywomen, he would 
ppssibly soon forget her, even to her very name. 

Her listlessness was such that she did not go out of the 
house for {^everal days. There came a morning which broktf 
in fog and mist, behind which the dawn could be discerned 
in greenish grey ; and the outlines of the tents, and the 
rows of horses at the ropes. The smoke f^om the canteen 
fires drooped heavily. 

The spot at the bottom of the garden where she had 
been accustomed to climb, the wall to meet Matthaus 
was the only inch of English ground in which she took any 
interest ; and in spite of the disagreeable haze prevailing 
she walked out there till she reached the well-known corner. 
Every blade of grass was weighted with little 'liquid globes, 
and slugs and snails had crept out upon the plots She 
could hear the usual faint noises from the camp, and in 
the other direction the trot of farmerp on the road to 
the town, for it was market-day. Slje observed that her 
frequent visits to this corner had quite trodden down the 
grass in the angle of the wail, and left marks of garden 
soil on the stepping-stones by which she had mounted to 
look over the top. Seldom having gone there till dusk, 
she had not considered that her traces might be visible by 
day. Perhaps it was these which had revealed her trysts 
to her ‘father. 

While she , paused in melancholy regard, she fancied 
that the customary sounds from the tents were changing 
their character. Indifferent as Phyllis was to camp doings 
now, she mounted by the steps to the old place. What 
she beheld at first awed and perplexed her , tiien she stood 
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rigid, her fingers hooked to the wall,^her eyes staring out 

her head, and her face as if hardened to stone. 

On the open green stretching b6fore her all the regiments 
in the camp were drawn up in line, in the mid-front of 
which two empty coffins lay on the ground. The unwonted 
sounds which she had noticed came from an advancing 
procession. . It consisted of the band of the York Hussars 
playing a dead march ; next two soldiers of that regiment 
in a mourning coach, guarded on each side, and accom- 
panied by two priests.' Behind came a crowd of rustics 
who had been attracted by the event. The melancholy 
procession marched along., the front of the line, returned 
to the centre, and halted beside the coffins, where the two 
condemned men were blindfolded, ^d each placed kneeling 
on his coffin ; a few minutes’ pause yfos now given while 
they prayed. 

A firing-party of tv/enty-four men stood ready with 
levelled carbines. The commanding officer, who had his 
sword drawn, waved it through some cuts of the sword- 
exercise till he reached the^ downward stroke, whereat 
the firing-party discharged their volley. The two victims 
fell, one upon his face across his coffin, the other back- 
wards. 

As the volley resoimded there- arose a shriek from the 
wall of Dr. Grove’s garden, and sontb one fell down inside ; 
but nobody among the spectators without noticed it at the 
time. The two executed Hussars were Matthaus Tina and 
his friend Christoph. The soldiers on guard placed the 
bodies in the cofiins almost instantly ; but the colonel of 
the regiment, an Englishman, rode up and rxdaimed 
in a stem voice : ‘ Turn them opt— an example to the 
men ! ’ 

The coffins were lifted endwise, and the dead Germans 
flui^ out upon their faces on the grass. Then all the 
regiments wheeled in Actions, and marched past Ihe spot 
ifi slow time. When the survey was over the corpses were 
again coffined, and borne away. 

Meanwhile Dr. Grove, attracted by the noise of the 
volley, had rushed out into his garden, where he saw his 
wret^ed daughter lying motionless against the wall. She 
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was taken indoors, >?ut it was long before she recovereji 
consciousness ; and for weeks they despaired of her reason. 

It transpired that the luckless deserters irom the York 
Hussars had cut the boat from her moorings in the adjacent 
harbour, according to their plan, and, with two other 
comrades who were smarting under ill-treatment from 
their colonel, had sailed in safety across the Channel. Bat 
mistaking their bearings they steered into Jersey, think- 
ing that island the French coast. Here they were per- 
ceived to be deserters, and deliveredf up to the authorities. 
Matthaus and Christoph interceded for the other two at 
the court-martial, sa3dng th^t it was entirely by the for- 
mer’s representations that these were induced to go. Their 
sentence was accordingly commuted to flogging, the death 
punishment being reserved for their leaders. 

The visitor to the well-known old “Georgian watering- 
place, who may care to ramble to the neighbouring village 
under the hills, and examine the register of burials, will 
there find two entries in these words : — 

‘ Maith : Ttna {Corpl.) in His 'Majesty's Regmt. of Yoik Hussars, 
and Shot for Desertion, was Butied June 30th, 2801, aged 33 years. 
Born in the town of Sarrbnik, Germany. 

' Christoph Bless, belonging to His Majesty's Regmt of York 
Hussars, who was Shot for Desertion, was Buried June 30th, iSoi, aged 
23 years. Born at Lothaargen, Alsatia ' 

Their graves were dug at 'the back of the little church, 
near the wall. There is no memorial to mark the spot, 
but Phyllis pointed it out to me. While she lived she used 
to keep their mounds neat ; bpt now they are overgrown 
with nettles, and sunk nearly flat. The older villagers, 
however, who know of the episode from their parents, 
still recollect the place where the soldiers lie. Phyllis lies 
near. ' 

October^j iSbg. 
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A LORN MILKMAID 


It was an eighty-cow dairy, and the troop of 'milkers, 
^regular and supernumerary, were all at work ; for, though 
the time of year was as yet but early April, the feed lay 
entirely* in water-mejidows, and the cows were " in full 
pail.' The hour Vas about six in the evening, and three- 
fourtha of the large, red, rectangular animals having been 
finished off, there was opportunity for a little conversation. 

* He do bring home his bride to-morrow, I hear. They've 
come as far as Anglebury to-day/ 

The voice seemed to proceed from the belly of the cow 
(^led Cherry, but the speaker was a milking- woman, whose 
face was buried in the flank of that motionless beast. 

‘ Hav’ anybody seen her ? ' said another. 

There was a negative response from the first. ‘ Though 
they say she's a rosy-cheeked, tisty-tosty little body 
enough,' she added ; and as the milkmaid spoke she turned 
her face so that she could glance past her cow's tail to the 
other side of the barton, where a thin, fading woman of 
tj^irty milked somewhat ap^ from the rest. 

‘ Years younger than he, tney say/ continued the second, 
,with also a glance of leflectiveness in the same direction. 

' How old do you call him, then ? ' 

' Thirty or so.' 

* h|ore like, forty,' broke in an old milkman near, in a 
long white pinafore or * wroppei',' and with the brim of 
his tied down, so that he looked like a woman. * 'A 
was 1S>rn before our Great Weir was budded, and I Ijiadn't 
maiL^s Wages when I laved water there.' 

discussion waxed so warm that the purr oi themilk- 
strems became Jerky, tiU a voice from anothet cow's* belly 
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cried with authority, * Now then, whqt the Turic do it 
matter to us about Farmer Lodge's a^, or Farmer Lodge's ^ 
new mis'ess ? I ^hall have to pay mm nine pound a year 
for the rent of every one of these milchers, whatevfer his 
age or hers. Get on with your work, or 'twill be dark 
afore we have done. The evening is pinking in ajfeady.' 
This speaker v^s the dairyman himself, by whom the milk- 
maids and men were employed. 

Nothing more was said publicly about Farmer Lodge's 
wedding, but the first woman murmured under her cow 
to her next neighbour, ' 'Tis hard for she,* signifying the 
thin worn milkmaid cioresaid 

'0 no,' said the second ‘ He ha’n't spoke to Rhoda 
Brook for years.' 

When the milking was done they washed their pails and 
hung them on a many-forked stand made as usual of the 
peeled Umb of an oak-tree, set upright in the eaith, and 
resembling a colossal antleied horn. The majority then 
dispersed in vanous directions homeward. The thin 
woman who had not spoken was joined by a boy of twelve 
or thereabout, and the twain went away up the field also. 

Their course lay apart from that of the others, to a 
lonely spot high above the water-meads, and not far from 
the border of Egdon Heath, whose dark countenance was 
visible in the distance as they drew nigh to their home. 

* They’ve just been sa 3 nng down in barton that your 
father brings his yovjig wife home from Anglebury to-mor- 
row,' the woman observed. ' I shall want to send you 
for a few things to market, and you’ll be pretty sur<i to 
meet 'em.' 

‘ Yes, mother,’ sai(| the boy ‘ Is^father married then ? 

‘ Yes . . . You can give her a look, and tell me what ^ 
she’s like, if you do see her.' 

'Yes, mother.’ 

* If she's dark or fair, and if she's tall-^-as tall as L An4 ^ 
if she seems like a woman who has ever wcirked for a livingi^ 
or one that has been always well off, and has never done 
^ything, and shows mafks of the lady on her, as I expect 
she do.' 
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They crept up the hill in the twilight and entered the 
cottage. It was miilt of mud*waUs, the surface of wi^ch 
had b«en washed by many rains into channels and depres- 
sions that left none of the original fiat fSce visible ; while 
here and th^e in' the thatch above a rafter showed like a 
bone protruding through the skin. 

She Vas kneeling down in the chimney-^mer, before 
two pieces of turf laid together with the heather inwards, 
blowmg at the red-hot ashes with her breath till the turves 
fiamed. The radiance lit her pale cheek, and made her 
dark eyes, that had once been handsome, seem handsome 
^ anew. ' Yes,' she resumed, / see if she is dark or fair, 
and if you can, notice if her hands be white ; if not, see 
if they look as though she had ever done housework, ^or 
are milker's hands like mine.' 

The boy again promised, inattentively this time, his 
mother not observing that he yas cutting a notch with 
his pocket-knife in the befcch-backed chair. 

n-fC \OUN& WIFE 
IX 

The road from Anglebury to Holmstoke is in general level ; 
but there is one place where a sharp ascent breaks its mono- 
tony. Farmers homeward-bound from the former market- 
town, who trot all the rest of the way, w^k their horses 
Up this short incline. , 

The next evening while the sun was yet bright a hand- 
some new gig, with a lemon-coloured body and red wheels, 
was spinning westward along the level highway at the 
heels of a powerful mare. The driver was a yeoman in 
the prime of life, cleanly shaven like an actor, his face 
being toned to that bluish-vermilion hue which so often 
graces a thriving farmer’s features when returning home 
after snccessful dealings in the town. Beside him sat a 
^xnau, many years junior — ^almost, indeed, a girl 

Mer face top was fresh in colour, but it was of a totally 
differeht quality— -soft and evanescent, like the light under 
a heap of rose-petaJs. 

Few people, bavelled this way, for it was not a main 
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road, and the long white riband ol gr^LTei that stretched 
before them was empty, save of one sfnall scarce-moving 
speck, which presently resolved itself into the figure of a 
boy, who was creeping on at a snail’s pace, and continually 
looking behind him~the heavy bundled he <^ried being 
some excuse for, if not the reason of, his Milatoriness» 
Wh^n the botuicing gig-party slowed at the bottom' of 
the incline above mentioned, the pedestrian was only a 
few yards in front* Supporting the large bundle by put- 
ting one hand on his hip, he turned and looked straight 
at the farmer’s wife as though he would read her through 
and through, pacing along abreast of the horse. 

The low sim was full in her face, rendenng every feature, 
shade, and contour distinct, from the curve of her little 
nostril to the colour of hec eyes. The farmer, though he 
seemed annoyed at the boy’s persistent presence, did not 
order him to get out of the way , and thus the lad preceded 
them, his hard gaze never lea^^ing her, till they reached 
the top of the ascent, when the farmer trotted on with 
relief in his lineaments — ^having taken no outward notice 
of the boy whatever. * ' 

’ How that poor lad stared at me I ’ said the young 
wife. 

' Yes, dear ; I saw that he did.' 

‘ He is one of the village, I suppose ? ’ 

" One of the neighbourhood. I think he lives with his 
mother a mile or two o£f.i 
‘ He knows who we are, no doubt ? ’ 

' 0 yes. You must expect to be stared at just at first, 
my pretty Gertrude.’ 

’ I do, — though I think the poor boy may have looked 
at us in the hope we might relieve him of his heavy load, ® 
rather than from curiosity.’ , 

’ O no,’ said her husband off-handedly. ‘ These countryi| 
lads will c^ry a hundredweight once they get it pn theijt 
backs ; besidi^, hfs pack had more siza^'than weight In 
Now, then, another mile and I shall be able to ^how ypt| 
our house in the distance— if it is not too dark before we 
get there.' The wheels spun round, and parddes fiew 
mom their periph^y a$ before, till a white house of ample 
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dimtosion$. reveate^ itself, with firm-buildings and ricks 
at the back. •, 

Meanwhile the boy had quickened his oacc, and turning 
up a by-lane some mile and half short 01 the white farm- 
stead. ascended towards the leaner pastures, and so on to 
the cottage of his mother. 

She had reached home after her day's milking at .the 
outlsdng dairy, and was washing cabbage at the doorway 
in the declining light. ‘ Hold up the net a moment/ she. 
said, without preface, as the boy came up. 

He flung down his bundle, held the edge of the cabbage- 
net, and as she filled its meshes with the dripping leaves 
she went on, * Well, did you see her ? ' 

* Yes ; quite plain ' 

' Is she ladylil^ ^ ' 

‘ Yes ; and more. A lady comjfiete.' 

‘ Is she young ? ' ^ , 

* Well, she’s growed up, and her ways be quite a woman’s.' 

' Of course. What colour is her hair and face ? ' 

‘ Her hair is lightish, and her face as comely as a live 
doll's.’ 

* Her eyes, then, are not dark like mine ? ’ 

‘ No — of a bluish turn, and her mouth is very nice and 
red , and when she smiles, her teeth show white.' 

' Is she tall ? ’ said the woman sharply. 

‘ I couldn’t see. She was sitting down.’ 

‘ Then do you go to Holmstoke chur^ to-morrow morn- 
ing : she’s sure to be Ihere. Go .early and notice her 
wmking in, and come home and tell me if she’s^ taller 
than I.’ * 

‘ Very well, mothen^ But why don’t you go and see for 
yourself ? ’ 

' J go to s^e her I I wouldn't look up at her if she were 
to pass my window this instant. She was yith Mr. Lodge, 
of cckkse. What did he say or 'do ? ’ 

* Just the same as usual.’ 

' Took no notice of you ? ' 

'' None/ 

Next day mother put a clean shirt on the boy, and 
stjMrtcd him off for Holmstoke church. He reached the 
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ancient little pile when^the door was Just being opened 
and he was the first to enter. Taking his seat by the 
font, he watched^ all the parishioners file in. The w^Ho- 
do Farmer Lodge came nearly last, and his young wife, 
who accompanied him, walked up the aisle with the shy- 
ness natural to a modest woman who had appeared thus 
for ,+he first time. As all other eyes were fixed upon her, 
the youth’s stare was not noticed now. 

^ When he reached home his mother said, ‘ Well ? ' before 
he had entered the room. 

‘ She is not tall. She is rather short,’ he replied. 

' Ah ! ' said his mother, with -satisfaction. 

‘But she’s very prett)' — very. In fact, she’s lovely.’ 
The youthful freshness of t^'e yeomap’s wife had evidently 
made an impiession even oi> the somewhht hard nature of 
the boy. 

'That’s all I v^ant to i hear, | said his mother quickly. 

‘ Now, spread the tablecloth. The hare you wired is very 
tender; but mind that nobody catches you. — You’ve 
never told me what sort of haqds she had.’ 

‘ I have never seen ’em. She never took off her gloves.' 

‘ What did she wear this morning ? ’ 

‘ A white bonnet and a silver-coloured gownd. It 
whew'ed and whistled so loud when it rubbed against the 
pews that the lady coloured up more than ever for very 
shame at the noise, and pulled it in to keep it from touch- 
ing ; but when shi pushed into her seat, it whewed m(M« 
than ever. Mr. Lodgf , he seemed pleased, and his waist- 
coat stuck out, and his great golden seals hung like a lord's ; 
but she seemed to wish her ndisy gownd anywhen' but on 
her.’ * 

‘ Not she I However, that will do now.' 

These descriptions of the newly-married couple were - 
continued fron\ time to time by the boy at his mother’s * 
request, after any chance^'encounter he had had with them„ 
But Rhoda Brook, though she might easily have seen 
yoimg Mrs. Lodge for herself by walking a couple of miles, 
would never attempt an excursion towards the quarter 
where the farmhouse lay. Neither did she, at the daily 
milking in the dairyman's yard on Lodge’s outlying second 
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farm, ever speak ©n the subject ''of the recent marriage. 
The dairyman, v/Hb rented the cows of Lodge, and knew 
perfectly the tall milkipaid's history, with manly kindlirfess 
always kept the gossip in the cow-bartdn from annoying 
Rhoda. But the atmosphere thereabout was fulJ of the 
subject during the first days of Mrs. Lodge's arrival, and 
from her boy's description and the casual words of the 
other milkers, Rhoda Brook could raise a mental ima^e of 
the unconscious Mrs. Lodge that was realistic as a photo- 
graph. 


’ A. VINTON 

III 

One night, two ,or three weeks after the bridal return, 
when the boy was gone to bed, Rhoda sat a long time 
over the turf ashes that she had raked out in front of her 
to extinguish them. She* contemplated so intently the 
new wife, as presented to her m her mind’s eye over the 
embers, that she forgot the lapse of time. At last, wearied 
with her day’s work, she 'too retired. 

But the figure which had occupied her so much during 
this and the previous days was not to be banished at night. 
For the first time Gertrude Lodge visited the supplanted 
woman in her dreams. Rhoda Brook dreamed —since her 
assertion that she really saw, before falling asleep, was not 
to be believed — that the young wife, in the pale silk dress 
and white bonnet, but with features sfiockingly distorted, 
and wrinkled as by age, was sitting 'upon her chest as she 
lay. The pressure of Mrs. Lodge's person grew heavier ; 
the blue eyes peered cruelly into her face, and tlien the 
figure thnist forward «ts left hand mockingly, so as to 
make the wedding-ring it wore glitter in Rhoda’s eyes. 
Maddened mentdly, and nearly suffocated by pressure, 
the sleeper struggled; the incufjus, still* regarding her, 
withdrew to the foot of the bed, only, however, to come 
forward by degrees, resume her scat, and flash her left 
hand as before. 

Gasping for breath, Rhoda, in a last desperate effort, 
swung out her right hand, seized tlie confronting spectre 
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by its obtrusive left arm, and whirled 4t backward to the 
floor, starting up herself as she did so%ilh a low cry. 

* 0, merciful heaven I * she cried^ sitting on the edge of 
the bed in a cold sweat , ‘ that was not a dream — she was 
‘here ! ' 

She could feel her antagonist's arm within her grasp even 
ijow — the very flesh and bone of it, as it seemed. She 
looked on the floor whither she had whirled the spectre, 
but there was nothing to be seen. 

Rhoda Brook slept no more that night, and when she 
Vent milking at the next dawn they noticed how pale and 
haggard she looked. The milk that she drew* quivered 
into the pail ; her hand had not calmed even yet, and still 
retained the feel of the arm. She came home to breakfast 
as wearily as if it had beci supper- ti me. ^ 

' Wliat was that noise in your chimmer, mother, last 
night ? ’ said her son. ‘ You fell off the bed, surely ? ’ 

‘ Did you hear anythirig fall^ At what time ? ' " 

' Just when the clock struck two.' 

She could not explain, and when the meal was done 
went silently about her household work, the boy assisting 
her, for he hated going afield on the farms, and she indulged 
his reluctance. Between eleven and twelve the garden- 
gate clicked, and she lifted her eyes to the window. At the 
bottom of the garden, within the gate, stood the woman ' 
of her vision. Rhoda seemed transfixed. 

* Ah, she said she would come ! ' exclaimed the boy, also 
observing her. " 

' Said so — when ? dlow does she know us ^ ’ 

* I have seen and spoken to, her. I talked to her yester- 
day.' 

' I told you,’ said the mother, flushing indignantly, ‘ never 
to speak to anybody in that house, or go‘ near the place.' 

' I did not speak to her till she spoke* to me. And I 
did not go near the pla;ce. I met her in the road.’ 

‘ What did you tell her ? ' 

' Nothing. She said, “ Are you the poor boy who had 
to bring the heavy load from market ? And she looked 
at my boots, and said they would not keep my feet dry if 
it came on wet, because they were so cracked. I told her 
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I lived with my i^other, and we had enough to do to keep 
ourselves, and that’s how it was ; and she said then, ‘'•I’ll 
come and bring you some better boots, ancj see your mother.” 
She gives away things to other folks in the meads besides 
us.' 

Mrs. Lodge was by this time close to the door -not in 
her silk, as Rhoda had dreamt of in the bed-chamber^ but 
in a morning hat, and gown of common light material, 
which became her better than silk. On her arm she carried 
a basket. 

The impression remaining from the night’s experience 
was still strong. Brook 'had almost expected to see the 
wrinkles, the scorn, and the cruelty on her visitor’s face. 
She wqjild have esc^iped an interview had escape been 
possible. There Vas, however, no backdoor to the cottage, 
and in an instant the boy had lifted the latch to Mrs. 
Lodge's gentle knock, , » . 

‘ I see I have gome to the right house,’ said she, glancing 
at the lad, and smiling. ‘ But I was not sure till you opened 
the door.’ , 

The figure and action were those of the phantom ; but 
her voice was so indescribably sweet, her glance so winning, 
her smile so tender, so unlike that of Rhoda’s midnight 
visitant, that the latter could hardly believe the evidence 
of her senses. She was truly glad that she had not hidden 
away in sheer aversion, as she had been inclined to do. 
In her basket Mrs. Lodge brought tht pair of boots that 
she had promised to the boy, and pther useful articles. 

At these proofs of a kindly feeling towards her and hers 
Rhoda's heait reproached’^ her bitterly. This innocent 
young thing should have her blessing and not her curse. 
When she left them a fight seemed gone from the dwelling. 
Two days later she came again to know if the boots fitted, 
and less than a fortnight after that paid .Rhoda another 
call. On this occasion the boy \v^as absent. 

" I walk a good deal,’ said Mrs. Lodge, ‘ and your house 
is the nearest outside our own parish. I hope you are w'ell. 
You don’t look quite well.’ 

Rhoda said she was well enough, and, indeed, though 
^the paler of the two, there was^ more of the strength that 
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endures in her well-defined features ancf large frame than 
in the soft-cheeked young woman before her. The con- 
versation became ^uite confidential as regarded their powers 
and weaknesses ; and when Mrs. Lodge was leaving, Rhoda 
said, ‘ I hope you will find tliis air agree with you, ma'am, 
and not suffer fiom the damp of the water-meads.' 

Tke younger one replied that there was not much doubt 
of it, her general health being usually good. ‘ Though, 
now you remind me,’ she added, ‘ I have one little ailment 
which puzzles me. It is nothing serious, but I cannot 
make it out.’ 

She uncovered hei left hand and arm, and their outline 
confronted Rhoda's gaze as the exact original 0/ the limb 
she had beheld and seized in her dr^am. Upon the pink 
round surface of the arm wt re faint marks of an unhealthy 
colour, as if produced by a rough grasp. Rhoda’s eyes 
became riveted on the discolorations ; she fancied that 
she discerned in them the shape of her own four lingers. 

' How did it happen ? ' she said mechanically 

' I cannot tell,’ replied Mrs. Jhodge, shaking her head. 

‘ One night when I was sound asleep, dreaming I was away 
in some strange place, a pain suddenly shot into my arm 
there, and was so keen as to awaken me. I must have 
struck it in the daytime, I suppose, though I don’t remem- 
ber doing so,’ She added, laughing, ‘ I tell my dear hus- 
band that it looks just as if he had flown into a rage and 
struck me there, 6, I daresay it will soon disappear.’ 

‘ Ha, ha ! Yes. ... On what night did it come ? ’ 

Mrs. Lodge considered, and said it would bo a fortnight 
ago on the morrow. ‘ When I fi,woke 1 could not remember 
where I was,’ she added, ’ till the clocl^sti iking two reminded 
me.’ 

She had named the night and the hour of Rhoda’s spec- 
tral encounter, ,jand Brook felt like a guilty thing. The 
artless disclosure startled her ; she did not reason on the 
freaks of coincidence, and all the scenery of that ghastly 
night returhed with double vividness to her mind. 

’ 0, can it be,' she said to herself, when her visitor had 
defwted, ‘ that I exercise a malignant power over people 
against my own will ? ’ She knew that she had been slily^ 
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called a witch sin<it her fall ; but never having understood 
* why that particular stigma had been attached to hej;, it 
had passed disregarded. G>uid this be the explanation^ 
and had such things as this ever happened befoie ? 

A SUGGESTION 
IV 

The summer drew on, and Rhoda Brook almost dreaded 
to meet Mr$. Lodge again, notwithstanding that her feeling 
for the yoimg wife amounted wellnigh to Election. Some- 
thing in her own individifality seemed to convict Rhoda of 
crime. Yet a fatality sometimes would direct the steps ^of 
the latter to the outskiits of Holmstoke whenever she left 
her house for any otner purjx)se than her daily work, and 
hence it happened that their next encounter was out of 
doors. Rhoda could not avoid, the subject which had so 
mystified her, and after the first few words she stammered, 

' I liope your —arm is well again, ma'am ? ' She had per- 
ceived with constcrnatioi\ that Gertrude Lodge carried her 
left arm stiffly. 

‘ No ; it is not quite well. Indeed, it is no better at 
all ; it is rather worse. It pains me dreadlully sometimes.’ 

‘ Perhaps you had better go to a doctor, ma'am ' 

She replied that she had already seen a doctor. Her 
husband had insisted upon her going to one. But the 
surgeon had not seemed to understand the afflicted limb 
at all ; he had told her to bathe i{ in hot water, and she 
had bathed it, but the treatment had done no good. 

‘ Will you let me see it ? ’ said the milkwoman. 

Mrs. Lodge pushed jip her sleeve and disclosed the place, 
wliich was a few inches above the wrist. As soon as I^oda 
Brook saw it, she could hardly pieserve her composure. 
There was nothing of the nature of a wound, but the arm 
at that point had a shrivelled look, and tne outline of the 
four fingers appeared more distinct than at the former 
time. Moreover, she fancied that they were imprinted in 
precisely the relative position of her clutch upon the arm 
in the trance : the first finger towards Gertrade's wrists 
and the fourth towards her elbow. 
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What the impress resembled seemed t/> have struck Ger^ 
trude lierself since their last meeting. ‘ It looks almost 
like finger-marks,' she said; adding with a faint laugh, 
‘ My husband sa}^ it is as if some witch, or the devil 
himself, had taken hold of me there, and blasted the 
flesh.' 

Rtoda shivered. 'That's fancy,' she said hurriedly. 
' I wouldn’t mind it, if I were you.' 

' I shouldn't so much mind it,' said the younger, with 
hesitation, ‘ if — if I hadn't a notion that it makes my hus- 
band-dislike me — no, love me less. Men think so much 
of personal appearance.' 

*' Some do — he for one.' 

' Yes ; and he was very proud of niine, at first.' 

' Keep your arm covered from his sight.' 

' Ah — ^he knows the disfigurement is there ! ’ She tried 
to hide the tears that filled her eyes. 

' Well, ma'am, I earnestly hope it will go away 
soon.' 

And so the milkwoman’s mind was chained anew to flie 
subject by a horrid sort of spell as she returned home. 
The sense of having been guilty of an act of mali^ity 
increased, affect as she might to ridicule her superstition. 
In her secret heart Rhoda did not altogether object to a 
slight diminution of her successor's beauty, by whatever 
means it had come about ; but she did not wish to inflict 
upon her physical j>ain. For though this pretty young 
woman had rendered impossible ^ny reparation which 
Lodge might have made Rhoda for his past conduci , every- 
thing like resentment at the unconscious usurpation had 
quite passed away from the elder's^ mind. 

If the sweet and kindly Gertrude Lodge only knew of 
the dream-scene in the bed-chamber, what would she 
think ? Not to^inform her of it seemed treachery in the 
presence of her friendliness ; but tell she could hot of her 
own accord— neitlier could she devise a remedy. 

She mused upon the matter the greater part of the 
night, and the next day, after the morning milking, set 
out to obtain another glimpse of Gertrude Lod^e if she 
couldj, being held to her by a gruesome fascination. By 
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watching the houte from a distance the milkmaid was 
* presently able to discern the farmer’s wife in a ride she Was 
taking done — probabljr to join her husliand in some dis- 
tant field. Mrs. Lodge perceived her, and cantered in her 
direction. 

‘ Good morning, Rhoda I * Gertrude said, when she had 
come up.- ‘ I was going to call.’ • 

Rhoda noticed that Mrs. Lodge held the reins with some 
difficulty. 

‘ I hope— the bad arm,’ said Rhoda. 

‘ They tell me there is possibly one way by which I 
might be able to find out the cause, and so perhaps the 
cure, of it,’ replied the other anxiously. ' It is by going 
to some clever man ®ver in Egdon Heath. They did not 
know if he was still alive — ^and I cannot remember his 
name at this moment ; but they sa‘id that you knew more 
of his movements than anybody* else heueabout, and could 
tell me if he were still to be consulted. Dear me — what 
wa,g his name ? But you know,’ 

’ Not Conjuror Trendle^ ’ said her thin companion, turn- 
ing pale. 

' Trcndle — yes. Is he alive ? ’ 

’ I believe so,’ said Rhoda, with reluctance. 

' Wliy do you call him conjuror ? ’ 

* ' Well — they say — they used to say he was a — he had 
powers other folks have not,’ 

’ O, how could my people be so superstitious as to recom- 
mend a man of that sort ! I thought they meant some 
medical man. I shall think no more of him.’ 

Rhoda looked relieved, and Mrs. Lodge rode on. The 
milkwoman had inwandly seen, from the moment she heard 
of her having been mentioned as a reference for this man, 
that there must exist a sarcastic feeling among the work- 
folk that A sorceress would know the whtreabouts of the 
exorcist. They suspected her, \hen. A short time ago 
this would have given no concern to a woman of her com- 
mon sense. But she had a haunting reason to be super- 
stitious now ; and she had been seized with sudden dread 
that this Conjuror Trendle might name her as the malig- 
nant influ^ce which was blasting the fair person of Ger- 
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trude and so lead her friend to hate hir for ever, and to 
treat her as some fiend in human shape. 

But all was not over. Two days after, a shadow intruded 
into the window-pattern thrown on Rhoda Brook's floor 
by the afternoon sun. The woman opened the door at 
once, almost breathlessly. 

‘ Are you alone ? ' said Gertrude. She seemed to be no 
less harassed and anxious than Brook herselt. 

‘ Yes,' spid Rhoda. 

' The place on my arm seems worse, and troubles me ! ' 
the young farmer's wife went on. ‘ It is so mysterious I 
I do hope it will not Ixi an incurable wound. I have again 
been thinking of what thev said about Conjuror Trcndle. 
I don't leally believe in sue men, but I should not mind 
just visiting him, from cunosity —though on no account 
must my husband know. Is it far to where he lives ? ' 

‘ Yes — five miks,’ saidr Rhorla backwardly. * In the 
heart of Kgdon.’ 

' Well, I should have to walk Could not you go wjth 
me to show me the way — say tc-morrow afternoon ? ' 

‘ O, not I ; that is ,’ the milkwoman murmured, 

with a start of dismay. Again the dread seized her that 
something to do with her tierce act in the dream might 
be revealed, and her character m the eyes of the most 
useful friend she had ever had be ruined irretrievably. * 

Mrs. Lodge urged, and Rhoda finally assented, though 
with much misgiving. Sad as the journey would be to 
her, she could not conscientiously stand in the way of a 
possible remedy for her patron’^ strange affliction. It was 
agreed that, to escape suspicion of their mystic ntent, 
they should meet at the edge of ttv^ heath at the comer 
of a plantation which was visible from the spot where they 
now stood. 

CONJUROR TRENDLE 
V 

By the next afternoon Rhoda would have done anything 
to escape this inquiry. But she had promised to go. 
Moreover, there was a horrid fascination at time$ in becom- 
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ing instrumental in ihrowing such possible light on h^r 
■ own character as would reveal her to be something greatet 
in the occult world than*she had ever herself suspected. 

She started just before the time of day mentioned between 
them, and half-an-hour’s brisk walking brought her to the 
south-eastern ejttension of the Egdon tract of country, 
where the fir plantation was. A slight figure, cloak^ 
and veiled, was already there. Rhoda recognized, almost 
with a shudder, that Mrs. Lodge bore her left arm in a 
sling. 

They hardly spoke to each other, and immediately set 
out on their climb into the interior of this solemn country, 
which stood high above the rich alluvial soil they had left , 
half-an-honr before^ Ift was a long walk ; thick clouds * 
made the atmosphere dark, though it was as yet only 
early afternoon , and the wind howlecl dismally over the 
slopes of the heath- -not improbably the same heath which 
had witnessed the agony of the Wessex King Ina, presented 
to aft$r-ageb as Lear. Gertrude Lodge talked most, Rhoda 
replying with monosyllabic* preoccupation. She had a 
strange dislike to walking on the side of her companion 
where hung the alfiicted arm, moving round to the other 
when inadvertently near it. Much heather had been 
brushed by their feet when they descended upon a cart- 
track, beside which stood the house of the man they sought. 

He did not profess lus remedial practices openly, or care 
anything about their continuance, his direct interests being 
those of a dealer in furze, turf, ‘ bhaip sand,' and other 
local products. Indeed, he affected not to believe largely 
in his own powers, and when warts that had been shown 
him for cure miraculously disappeared — which it must be 
owned they infallibly did — he would say lightly, ‘ 0, I 
only drink a glass of grog upon 'em at your expense — 
perhaps it's all chance,' and immediately turn the subject. 

He was at home when they arriv^, having in fact seen 
them descending into his valley. He was a grey-bearded 
man, with a reddish face, and he looked singularly at 
Rhoda the first moment he beheld her. Mrs. Lodge told 
him her errand ; and then with words of self-disparagement 
he examined her arm. 
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, ‘ Medicine can’t cure it/ he said |>romptly. * ’Tis the 
Work of an enemy.’ 

Rhoda shran^c into herself, and drew back. 

' An enemy ? Wliat enemy ? ’ asked Mrs. Lodge. 

He shook his head. ' That’s best known to yourself,’ 
he said. ' If you like, I can show the person to you, though 
I ^hall not myself know who it is. I can do no more ; and 
don’t wish to do 'that.' 

She pT'cssed him ; on which he told Rhoda to wait out- 
side where she vStood, and took Mrs. Lodge into the room. 
It opened immediately from the door*; and, as the latter 
remained ajar, Rhoda Brook* could see the proceedings 
without taking part in tn>'m. He brought a tumbler fiom 
the dresser, nearly filled H with iwat^r, and fetching an 
egg, prepared it in some private way ; after which he 
broke it on the edge of the glass, so that the white went 
in and the yolk remained. As it was getting gloomy, he 
took the glass and its contents to the window, and told 
Gertrude to watch the mixture closely, #Thoy leant over 
the table together, and the milkwoman could see the opaline 
hue of the egg-fluid changing form as it sank in the water, 
but she was not near enough to define the shape that it 
assumed. 

' Do you catch the likeness of any face or figure as you 
look ? ’ demanded the conjuror of the young woman. 

She murmured a reply, in tones so low as to be inaudible 
to Rhoda, and cJontinued to gaze intently into the glass. 
Rhoda turned, and‘walked a few steps away. 

When Mrs. Lodge came put, and her face was met by 
the light, it appeared exceedingly pale — as pale a Rhoda’s 
' — against the sad dun shades of, the upland’s garniture.. 
Trendle shut the door behind her, and they at once started 
homeward together. But Rhoda perceived that her com- 
panion had ^uite changed. * * 

* Did he charge much ? ’ she asked tentatively., 

' 0 no— nothing. He would not take a farthing,’ said 
Gertrude. 

* And what did you see ? ’ inquired Rhoda. 

* Nothing I--care to speak of.’ The constraint in her 
manner was remarkable ; her face was so rigid as to wear 
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an oldened aspect, faintly suggestive of the face in Rlioda’s 
bed-chamber. 

‘ Was it you who first proposed coming heie ? ’ Mrs. 
Lodge suddenly inquired, after a long pause. ‘ How very 
odd, if you did ! ' 

‘ No. But I am not sorry we have come, all tilings con- 
sidered,' she replied. For the first time a sense of triumph 
possessed her, and she did not altogether deplore that the 
young thing at her side should learn that their lives had 
been antagonized by other influences thhn their own. 

The subject was no more alluded to during the long 
and dreary walk home. But in some w'ay or other a story 
was whispered about the many-dairied lowland that winter 
tliat Mrs. Xxidge’s gradiyal loss of the use of her left arm 
was owing to her beirtg ' overlooked ' by Rhoda Brook. The 
latter kept her own counsel about the incubus, but her 
face grew sadder and thinner^ and* in the spring she and 
her boy disappeared fiora the neighbourhood of Holmstoke. 

A SECO><r* AITEMPr 
VI 

Half a dozen years passed away, and Mr. and Mrs. Lodge’s 
married experience sank into prosincss, and worse. The 
farmer was usually gloomy and silent ; the woman whom 
he had wooed for her grace and beauty was contorted and 
disfigured in the left limb ; moreover, «he had brought 
him no child, which rendered it likely that he would be 
the last of a family who had occupied that valley for some 
two hundred years. He thought of Rhoda Brook and her 
son; and feared this mig^ht be a judgment fiom heaven 
Jhpon him. 

The once blithe-hearted and enlightened Gertrude was 
phunging into an irritable, superstitious wqman, whose 
whole time was given to experimenting upon her ailment 
\rfth evAy quack remedy she came across. She was 
honestly attached to her husband, and was ever secretly 
hoping against hope to win back his heart again by regain- 
ing some at least of her personal beauty. Hence it arose 
that her closet was lined with bottles, packets, and oint- 
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ment-pots of every description — na), bunches of mystic 
herbs, charms, and books of necromancy, which in her 
schoolgirl time*she would have rMiculed as folly. 

' Damned if you won’t {^ison yourself with these apothe- 
cary messes and witch mixtures some time or other,’ said 
her husband, when his eye chanced to fall upon the multi- 
tudinous array. 

She did not reply, but turned her sad, soft glance upon 
him in such heart-swollen reproach that he looked sorry 
for his words, and’ added, ‘ I only meant it for your good, 
you know, Gertrude.’ 

‘I’ll clear out (he whole Ibt, and destroy them,' said 
she huskily, ‘ and try such remedies no more I ' 

‘ You want somebody lo cheer* you,’ he observed. ‘ I 
once thought of adopting a boy ; bu^ he is too old now. 
And he is gone away I don't Imow where.' ' 

She guessed ito whom he Eluded ; for Rhoda Brook’s 
story had in the course of years become known to her ; 
though not a word had ever passed between her husband 
and herself on the subject. Neither had she ever spoken 
to him of her visit to Conjuror Trendle, and of what was 
revealed to her, or she thought was revealed to her, by 
that solitary heatlimdii. 

She was now five-and-twent}^ ; but she seemed older. 

‘ Six years of mariiage, and only a few months of love,' 
she sometimes whispered to herself. And then she thought 
of the apparent •cause, and said, with a tragic glance at 
her wthering limb, ‘ If I could only again be as I was 
when he first saw me ! ’ 

She obediently destroyed her nostrums and charms ; 
but there remained a hankering Wisti to try something 
else — some other sort of cure altogether. She had neve?^ 
revisited Trendle since she had been conducted to the 
house of th6> solitary by Rhoda against her will ; but i|^ 
now suddenly occurre'd to Gertrude that sfie wo^uld, in « > 
last despers^te effort at deliverance from this seeming ctfrse^ 
again seek out the man, if he yet lived. He was entitled 
to a certain credence, for the indistinct form he had raised 
in the glass had undoubtedly resembled the only wbman 
in the world who — as she now knew, though pot then— ^ 
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could have a reasoi^ for bearing her ill-will. The visit 
. should be paid. 

This time she went alone, though she nearly got lost 
on the heath, and roamed a considerable distance out of 
her way. Trendle’s house was reached at last, however ; 
he was not indoors, and instead of waiting at the cottage, 
she went to where his bent figure was pointed out to her 
at work a long way off. Trendle remembered her, and 
laying down the handful of furze-roots which he was gather- 
ing and throwing into a heap, he offered to accompany 
her in her homeward direction, as the distance was con- 
siderable and the days were short. So they walked to- 
gether, his head bowed nearly to the earth, and his form 
of a colon/ with it. 

' You can send away* warts and other excrescences, I 
know,’ she said ; ‘ why cau‘1 3^ou send away this ? ’ And 
the arm w'as uncovered. 

‘ You think too much of biy powers I ’* said Trendle ; 

* and I am old and weak now, too. No, no ; it is too much 
for me to attempt in my own person. What have ye 
tried ? ’ 

She named to him some of the himdred medicament? 
and counterspells which she had adopted from time to 
time. He shook his head. 

‘ Some were good enough,’ he said approvingly ; ‘ but 
not many of them for such as this. Ibis is of the nature 
of a blight, not of the nature of a wounr^ and if you ever 
do throw it off, it will be all at once.' 

' If I only could I ' 

' There is only one chance of doing it known to me. It 
has never failed in Idndred afflictions — that I can declare. 
But it isjhard to carry <ftit, and especially for a woman.' 

' Tell me I * said she. 

' You must touch with the limb the neck of a man who’s 
been hanged.’ 

She started a little at the image he had raised. 

‘ Before he’s cold — just after he's cut down,' continued 
the conjuror impassively. 

‘ How can that <io good ? ' 

* It will turn the blood and change the constitution. 
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But, as I say, to do it is hard. Yq^ must go to the jail 
jvhen thefie's a hanging, and wait for him when he*s brought ‘ 
off the gallowg. Lots have done it, though perhaps not 
such pretty women as you. I used to send dozens for 
skm complaints. But that was in former times. The last 
I sent was in ’13 — near twelve years ago.’ 

* He had no more to tell her, and, when he had put 
her into a straight track homeward, turned and left her, 
refusing all money as at first. 

A RmE 
VII 

The communication sank deep intp Gertrude’s ipind. Her 
nature was rather a timid o le ; and probably of all remedies 
that the white wizaid could have suggested there was not 
one wliich woi^d have .filled her with so much aversion as 
this, not to speak of the immense obstacles in the way of 
its adoption. 

Casterbridge, the county-tpwn, was a dozen or fifteen 
miles off ; and though in those days, when men were executed 
for horse-stealing, arson, and burglary, an assize seldom 
passed without a hanging, it was not likely that she could 
get access to the body of the criminal unaided. And the 
fear of her husband’s anger made her reluctant to breathe 
a word of Trendle’s suggestion to him or to anybody about 
him. • 

She did nothing |or months, and patiently bore her dis- 
figurement as before. But her woman's nature, craving 
for renewed love, through the mediun» of renewed beauty 
(she was but twenty-five), was ever stimulating her to try 
what, at any rate, could hardly do her any harm* ' What 
came by a spell will go by a spell surely,’ she would say. 
Whenever hgr imagination pictured the act she shrank in 
terror from the possibility of it ; then the words of the 
conjuror, ‘ It will turn your blood,’ were seen to be capable 
of a scientific no less than a ghastly interpretation ; the 
mastering desire returned, and urged her on again. 

There was at this time but one county pam, andithat 
husband only occasionally borrowed. Bu| old-fash-' 
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ioned days had old-^hioned means, and news was exten- 
sively conveyed by m>rd of mouth from market jto markef, 
or from fair to fair, so tljat, whenever such an event as ah 
execution was about to take place, few within a radius of 
twenty miles were ignorant of the coming sight ; and, so far 
as Holmstoke was concerned, some enthusiast had been 
known to walk all the way to Casterbridge and back m 
one day, solely to witness the spectacle. The next assizfes 
were in March ; and when Gertrude Lodge heard that they 
had been held, she inquired stealthily at the inn as to the 
result, as soon as she could find opportunity. 

She was, however, too late. The time at which the 
sentences were to be carried out had arrived, and to make 
the journey and obtain admission at such short notice , 
required eft least hqi husband's assistance. She dared not 
tell him, for she had found by deli<;^tc experiment that 
these smouldering village beliefs made him furious if men- 
tioned, partly because he half eniertained them himself. 
It was therefore necessary to wait lor another opportuiut} . 

Her determination received a fillip from learning that 
two epileptic children had attended from this very village 
of Holmstoke many years before with beneficial results, 
though the experiment had been strongly condemned by. 
the neighbouring clergy. April, May, June passed, and 
it is no overstatement to say that by the end of the last- 
named month Gertrude wellnigh longed for the death of a 
fellow-creature. Instead of her formal prayers each night, 
her unconscious prayer was, " 0 Lord, hang some guilty 
or innocent person soon 1 ' * 

This time she made earlier inquiries, and was altogether 
more systematic in her proceedings. Moreover, the season 
was summer, between ttie haymaking and the harvest, 
and in the leisure thus afforded him her iiusband had been 
holiday-taking away from home. 

The assizes were in July, and she went A> the inn as 
before. There was to be one execution— only one — for 
arson. 

Her greatest problem was not how to get to Caster- 
bridge, but what means she should adopt for obtaining 
.admission to the jail. Tliough access for such purposes 
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had formerly never been denied, the custom had fallen 
into desuetude ; and in contemplatmg her possible diffi- 
culties, she was again almost driven to fall back upon her 
husband. But? on sounding him about the assizes, he was 
so uncommunicative, so more than usually cold, that she did 
not proceed, and decided that whatever she did she would 
do ^one. 

'Fortune, obdurate hitherto, showed her unexpected 
favour. On the Thursday before the Saturday fixed for 
the execution, I^odge remarked to her that he was going 
away from home for another day or two on business at a 
fair, and that he was sorry he could not take her with him. 

She exhibited on this occasion so much readiness to 
stay at home that he looked at her in surprise. Time 
had been when she would have 'shown deep disappoint- 
ment at the loss of such a jaunt. However, he lapsed 
into his usual taciturnity, and on the day named left 
Holmstoke. * 

It was now her turn. She at first had thought of driv- 
ing, but on reflection held that driving would not do, since 
it would necessitate her keeping to the turnpike-road, and 
so increase by tenfold the nsk of her ghastly errand being 
♦found out. She decided to ride, and avoid the beaten 
track, notwithstanding that in her husbands stables 
there was no animal just at present which by any stretch 
of imagination could be considered a lady’s mount, in 
spite of his promise before mairiage to always keep a mare 
for her. He had, however, many cart-horses, fine ones of 
their kind ; and among the rest was a servireable creature, 
an equine Amazon, with a back as broad as a sofa, on which 
Gertrude had occasionally taken an firing whtii unwell. 
This horse she chose. * 

On Friday afternoon one of the men brought it round. 
She was dressed, and before going down looked at her 
shrivelled erin. ' Ah she said to it, ' if it had not beett 
for you this terrible ordeal would have been saved me I * 

\^en strapping up the bundle in which she carried a 
few articles of clothing, she took occasion to say to the 
servant, * I take these in case I should not get back to- 
night from the person I am going to visit. Don't be alarmed^ 
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if I am not in by tin, and close up the house as usual. 
• I shall be at home to-morrow for certain.’ She meant 
then to tell her husband ^privately ; the deed accomplished 
was not like the deed projected. He would almost certainly 
forgive her. 

And then the pretty palpitating Gertrude Lodge went 
from her husband's homestead ; but though her goal was 
Casterbridge she did not take the diiect route thither 
through Stickle|ord. Her cunning course at first was in 
precisely the opposite direction. As soon as she was out 
of sight, however, she turned to the left, by a road wliich 
led into Egdon, and on entering the heath wheeled round, 
and set out in the true course, due westerly. A more 
private way down the, county could not be imagined; 
and as to direction, Ihe had merely to keep her horse's head 
to a point a lit fie to the right of the sun* She knew that she 
would light upon a furze-cutjter or cottager of some sort 
from time to time, from whom she knight correct her bearing. 

Though the date was comparatively recent, Egdon 
was much less fragmentary in character than now. Tlie 
attempts — successful and otherwise — at cultivation on 
the lower slopes, which intrude and break up the original 
heath into small detached heaths, had not been carried 
far ; Enclosuie Acts had not taken effect, and the banks 
amd fences wliich now exclude the cattle of those villagers 
who formerly enjoyed rights of commonage thereon, and 
the carts of those who had turbary privileges which kept 
them in bring all the year round, were, not erected. Ger- 
trude, therefore, rode along with no other obstacles than 
the prickly furze-bushes, the mats of heather, the white 
water-courses, and the natural steeps and declivities of the 
ground. 

Her horse was sure, if heavy-footed and slow, and though 
a draught animal, was easy-paced ; had it be'vi otheiwise, 

^ she was not a woman who could havd ventm-ed to ride over 
such a bit of country with a half-dead arm. It was there- 
fore nearly eight o’clock when she drew rein to breath© 
her bearer on the last outlying high point of heath-land 
•^towards Casterbridge, previous to leaving Egdon for the 
cultivated vallej^. 
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Slie halted before a pool called Rii£hy-pond, flanked by , 
the ends of two hedges ; a railing ran through the centre 
of the pond, dvdding it in half. 'Over the railing she saw 
the low green country ; over the green trees the roofs of 
the town ; over the roofs a white flat fa9ade, denoting the 
entrance to the county jail. On the loof of this front 
specks were moving about ; they seemed to be workmen 
erecting something. Her flesh crept. She descended 
slowly, and was soon amid corn-fields and pastures. In 
another half-hour, when it was almost *dusk, Gertrude 
reached the Wliite Hart, the first inn of the town on tliat 
side 

Little surprise was excited by her arrival , farmers' 
wives rode on horseback then mpre than they, do now ; 
though, for that matter, Mrs. Lodge** was not imagined 
to be a wife at all; the innkeeper supposed her some 
harum-skarum. young woman who had come to attend 
" hang-fair ' next day. Neither her husband nor her- 
self ever dealt in Casterbndge market, so that she was 
unknown. While dismounting she beheld a crowd of boys 
standing at the door of a harness-makej’s shop just above 
the inn, looking inside it with deep interest. 

‘ What IS going on there ? ' she asked of the ostler, 

' Making the rope for to-morrow.' 

She throbbed responsively, and contracted her arm. ' 

' 'Tis sold by the inch afterwards,’ the man continued. 

' I could get you a bit, miss, for nothing, if you’d like ? ’ 
She hastily repudiated any such wish, all the more from 
a curious creeping feeling that the condemned wretcli’s 
destiny was becoming interwoven with her o\<n; and 
having engaged a room for the jiight, sat down to think. 
Up to this time she had formed but the vaguest notions 
about her means of obtaining access to the prison. The 
words of thft. cunning-man returned to her mind. He had 
implied that she should use her beauty, impaired though 
it was, as a pass-key. In her inexperience knew litSe 
about jail functionaries ; she had heard of a high-sheii£f 
and an under-sheriff, but dimly only. She Knew, hoiifrever, 
that there must be, a hangman, and to the hangman she 
determined to apply, , 
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A ^^4TER.SIDE HERMIT 
' , VlII 

At this date, and for several years after, there was a 
hangman to almost every jail. Gertrude found, on inquiry, 
that the Casterbridge official ‘dwelt in a lonely cottage 
by a deep Slow river flowing under the cliff on which thp 
prison buildings were situate — the stream being the self- 
same one, though she did not know it, which watered the 
Stickleford and Holmstoke meads lower down in its course. 

Having changed her dress, and before she had eaten 
or drunk — for she could not take her ease till she had 
ascertained some particulars— Gertrude pursued her way 
by a path^ along the water-side to the cottage indicated. 
Passing thus the outskirts of the jail, she discerned on the 
level roof over the gateway three icct angular lines against 
the sky, where the specks had been moving in her distant 
view ; she rccogniaed what the erection was, and passed 
quickly on. Another hundred yards brought her to the 
executioner’s house, which a boy pointed out. It stood 
close to the same stream, and was hard by a W'eir, the waters 
of which emitted a steady roar. 

While she stood hesitating the door opened, and an old 
man came forth, shading a candle with one hand. Lock- 
ing the door on the outside, he turned to a flight of wooden 
steps fixed against the end of the cottage, and began to 
ascend thorn, this being evidently the .staircase to his 
bedroom. Geitrude hastened forward, but by the time 
she reached the foot of the ladder he was at the top. She 
called to him loudly enough to be heard above the roar of the 
weir ; he looked down and said, ‘ Wliat d’ye want here ? ' 

' To speak to you a minute.’ 

The candle-light, such as it was, fell upon her imploring, 
pale, upturned face, and Davies (as the hangman was called) 
backed down tlie ladder. * I was just going* to bed,' he 
said. * Early to bed and early to rise,” but I don’t 
mind stopping a minute for such a one as you. Come 
into house.' He reopened the door, and preceded her to the 
room within. 

The implements of his daily work, which was that of a 
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jobbing gardener, stood in a corner^ and seeing probably 
xh&t she looked rural, he said, * If you want me to under- 
take country work I can't come^i for I 'never leave Caster- 
bridge for gentle nor simple — ^not I. My real calling is 
officer of justice,' he added formally. 

/ Yes, yes I That’s it. To-morrow ! ’ 

‘ Ah ! I thought so. Well, what’s the matter about 
that ? 'Tis no use to come here about the knot — folks 
do come continually, but I tell 'em one knot is as merciful 
as another if ye keep it under the ear. Is the unfortunate 
man a relation ; or, I should say, perhaps ’ (looking at 
her dress) ' a person who’s been in your employ ? ' 

' No. What time is the execution ? ' 

‘ The same as usual — twelve o’clock, or as soon after as 
the London mail-coach ge's in. We always wait for that, 
in case of a leprieve.' 

' 0 — a reprieve — I hope not ! ' she said involuntarily. 

'Well, — ^liee, heel — as sC matter of business, so do 
I ! But still, if ever a young fellow deserved to be let off, 
this one does ; only just turned eighteen, and only present 
by chance when the rick was fired. Howsomever, there's 
not much risk of it, as they are obliged to make an example 
of him, there having been so much destruction of property 
that way lately,' 

' I mean,’ she explained, ' that I want to touch him 
for a charm, a cure of an affliction, by the advice of a 
man who has proved the virtue of the remedy.' 

' 0 yes, miss ! Now I understand. I've Iiad such 
people come in past years. But it didn’t strike me that 
you looked of a sort to require blood-turning What’s 
the complaint ? The wrong kind for this, I'll be bound.’ 

‘ My arm.' She reluctantly ^owed the withered skin. 

' Ah !— 'tis all a-scram ! ' said the hangman, examining it. 

‘ Yes,' said she. 

' Well,' he continued, with interest, ' that is the clasa 
o' subject. I'm bound to admit 1 I like the look of the 
wownd ; it is truly as suitable for the cure hs any I ever 
saw. 'Twas a knowing-man that sent 'ee, whoever he was.' 

‘ You can contrive for me all that’s necessary ? ' said 
breathlessly. 
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* You should reaJlyl have gone to the governor of the 
•jail, and your doctor with‘*ee, and given your name and’* 
address — that’s how it uted to be done, if I recollect. 
Stjll, perhaps, I can manage it for a trifling fee.* 

' O, thank you ! I would rather do it this way. as I 
should like it kept private.' 

‘ Lover not to know, eh ? ' 

‘ No — husband.' 

‘ Aha ! Very well. I’ll get 'ee a touch of the corpse.' 

' Where is it now ? ’ .she said, shuddering. 

' It ? — he, you mean ; he’s living yet. Just inside that 
little small winder up there in the glum.’ He signified the 
jail on the cliff above. 

She thought of her husband and her friends. ' Yes, 
of course,' she said ‘ and how am I to proceed ? ' 

He took her to the tloor. ‘ Now, do you be waiting at 
the little wicket in the wall, that you’ll find up there in the 
lane, not later than one o'clock. I will open it from the 
inside, as I shan’t come home to dinner till he’s cut down. 
Good-night. Be punctual ; 'ind if you don’t want any- 
body to know 'ce, wear a veil Ah-- once I had such a 
daughter as you ! ’ 

She went away, and climbed the patli above, to assure 
herself that she would be able to find the wicket next day. 
Its outline was soon visible to her — a narrow opening in tlie 
outer wall of the prison precincts. The steep wa^ so great 
that, having reached the wicket, she stOjPi>ed a moment 
to breathe ; and, looking back upon the watei-side cot, 
saw the hangman again ascending his outdoor staircase. 
He entered the loft or chamber to which it led, and in a 
few minutes extinguished , his light. 

The town clock struck ten, and she leturned to the 
White Hart as she had come. 

A RENCOUNTER 
IX 

It was one o'clock on Saturday. Gertrude Lodge, having 
been admitted to the jail as above described, was sitting 
in a wai|ing-room within the second gate, which stood 
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pnder a classic archway of ashlaif then comparatively 
modem, and bearing the inscription, ‘ covnty jail : 1793/ 
This had beemthe facade she satir from the heath the day 
before. Near at hand was a passage to the roof on whiqh 
the gallows stood. 

The town was thronged, and the market suspended; 
but Gertrude had seen scarcely a soul. Having kept her 
room till the hour of the appointment, she had proceeded 
to the spot by a way which avoided the open space below 
the cliff where the spectators had gathered ; but she 
could, even now, hear the multitudinous babble of their 
voice s, out of which rose at intervals the hoarse croak of a 
single voice uttering the words, ' Last dying speech and 
confes«;ioii ! ' There had been noi, reprieve, and. the execu- 
tion was over ; but the crowd still wmted to sec the body 
taken down. ' * 

Soon the persistent woman heard a trampling overhead, 
then a hand beckoned to her, and, following directions, 
she went out and crossed the inner paved court beyond 
the gatehouse, her knees t’’embling so that she could 
scarcely walk. One of her arms was out of its sleeve, and 
only covered by her shawl. 

On the spot at which she had now arrived were two 
trestles, and before she could think of their purpose she 
heard heavy feet descendmg stairs somewhere at her back. 
Turn her head she would not, or could not, and, rigid 
in this position, ohe was conscious of a rough coffin passing 
her shoulder, borne by four men. It was open, and in it 
lay the body of a young man, wearing the smockfrock of a 
rustic, and fustian breeches. The corpse had be- n thrown 
into the coffin so hastily that the skirt of the smockfrock 
was hanging over. The burden was temporarily deposited 
on the trestles. 

By this time the young woman^s state was such that a 
gray mist seemed to 'float before her eves, on account of 
which, and the veil she wore, she cotild scarcely diseW 
anything : it was as though she had nearly died, but wafe 
held up by a sort of galvanism. 

‘ Now I ' said a voice close at hand, and she was just 
conscious that the word had been addressed to her. 
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By a last strenuous effort she advanced, at the same/ 
, time hearing persons appi:oaching behind her. She bare^i 
her poor curst arm ; a;id Davies, uncovering the face " 
of the corpse/ took Gertrude's hand, and held it so that 
her arm lay across the dead man's neck, upon a line the 
colour of an unripe blackberry, which surrounded it. 

Gertrude shrieked : ‘ the turn o’ the blood,' predicted 
by the conjuror, had taken place. But at that moment *a 
second shriek rent the air of the enclosure : it was not 
Gertrude’s, and its effect upon her was to make her start 
round. 

Immediately behind her stood Rhoda Brook, her face 
drawn, and her eyes red with weeping. Behind Rhoda 
stood Gertrude’s own husband ; his countenance lined, his» 
eyes dim, ’but witljout ’a tear. 

‘ D n you ! what are you doi’ag here ? ’ he said 

hoarsely. 

‘ Hussy — to come betweeA us and our child now ! ' 
cried Rhoda, ‘ This is the meaning of what Satan showed 
me in the vision ! You arc like her at last ! ’ And clutch- 
ing the bare arm of the yohngcr woman, shfe pulled her 
unresistingly back against the wall. Immediately Biook 
had loosened her hold the fragile young Gertrude slid down 
against the feet of her husband. When he lifted her up 
she was unconscious. 

The mere sight of the twain had been enough to suggest 
to her that the dead young man was j^oda's son. At 
that time the relatives of an executed convict had the 
privilege of claiming the body for burial, if they chose to do 
. so ; and it was for this purpose that Lodge was awaiting 
the inquest with Rhoda. He had been simimoned by her 
as soon as the young mah was taken in the crime, and at 
different times since ; and he had attended in court during 
the trial. This was the ’ holiday ’ he had been indulging 
in of late. The two wretched parents had wi^ed to avoid 
exposure ; and hence had come themselves for the body, a 
wa|[|on and sfieet for its conveyance and covering being in 
waiting outside. 

Gertrude’s case was so serious that it was deemed advis- 
able to call to her the surgeon who was at hand. She 
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was taken out of the jail into the j^wn ; but she never 
|X2ached home alive. Her delicate vitality, sapped perhaps 
by the paralyzed arm, collapsed under the double shock 
that followed ^he severe strain, physical and mental, to 
which she had subjected herself during the previous twenty-^ 
four hours. Her blood had been ‘ turned ' indeed — loo 
Her death took place in the town three days^ after. 

Her husband was never seen in Casterbridge again ; 
once only in the old market-place at Anglebury, which 
he had so much frequented, and very seldom in public 
anywhere. Burdened at first with moodiness and remorse, 
he eventually changed for the better, and appeared as a 
chastened and thoughtful man. Soon after attending the 
funeidl of his poor young wife he took steps towards giving 
up the farms in Holmstone and the adjoining piirish, and, 
having sold every head ot his stock, he went away to Port- 
Bredy, at the other end of the county, livmg there in 
solitary lodgings till his death two years later of a painless 
decline. It was then found that he had bequeathed the 
whole of his not inconsiderable property to a refonnatory 
for boys, subject to the payment of a small annuity to 
Rhoda Brook, if she could be found to claim it. 

For some time she could not be found ; but eventually 
she reappeared in her old parish,— absolutely refusing, 
however, to have anything to do with the provision made 
for her. Her monotonous milking at the dairy was re- 
sumed, and follpwed for many long years, till h^ form 
became bent, and her once abundant dark hair white and 
worn away at the forehead — perhaps by long pressure 
against the cows. Here, sometimes, those who knew her ^ 
experiences would stand and observe ber, and winder what 
sombre thoughts were beating inside that impassive, 
wrinkled brow, to the rhythm of the alternating milk- 
streams. 

\r 
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The shepherd on the east hill could shout out lambing 
intelligence to the shepherd on the west hiH, over the 
intervening town chimneys, without gi'eat inconvenience 
to his voice, so nearly did the steep pastures encroach upon 
the burghers’ backyards. And at night it was possible to, 
stand in the very jnidst of the town and hear from their 
native paddocks on the lower levels o( greensward the mild 
lowing of the farmer’s heifeis, and the profound, warm 
blowings of breath in which those creature?? indulge. But 
the community which had jammed itself in the valley thus 
flanked formed a veritable town, with a real mayor and 
corporation, and a staple manufacture. 

During a certain damp evening five-and*tliiity years 
ago, before the twilight was far advanced, a pedestrian of 
professional appearance, carrying a small bag in his hand 
and an elevated umbrella, was descending one of those 
hills by the turnpike road when he was overtaken by a 
phaeton.' 

‘ Hullo, Downe — is that you ? ' said the driver of the 
vehicle, a young man of pale and •refined appcarance. 

" Jump up here with me, and ride down to your door.’ 

The ether turned a plump, cheery, rather self-indulgent 
face over his shoulder towards the hailer. 

‘ O, good evening, Mr. Barnet — thanks,' he said, and 
mounted beside his acquaintance. 

They were fellow-burgesses of tl;e town ^rhich lay be- 
neath them, but thc^ugh old and very good friends they 
mre diffa?ently circumstanced. Barnet was a licherman 
^an the struggling young lawyer Downe, a fact which 
to some extent perceptible in Downe's manner towards 
his companion, though nothing of it ever showed in 
maimer towards the solicitor. Barnet’s position 

vf 
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in. the town was none of his own mallng ; his father had 
bfien a very successful flax-merchant in the same place, 
where the tradewas still carried oft as briskly as the small 
rapacities of its quarters would allow. Having acquired 
a fair fortune, old Mr. Barnet had retired from business, 
bringing up his son as a gentleman-burgher, and, it must 
bemadded, as a well-educated, liberal-minded young man. 

' How is Mrs. Barnet ? ’ asked Downe. 

' Mrs Barnet was very well when I left home,\the other 
nnswered constrainedly, exchanging his meditative regard 
of the horse for one of self-consciousness. 

Mr Downe seemed to regret his inquiry, and imme- 
diately took up another thread of conversation. He con- 
gratulated his friend on liis election ^as a councilman , 
he thought he had not seen him since that event took 
place , Mrs. Downe had meant to call and congratulate Mrs 
Barnet, but he feared that she had failed to do so as yet. 

Barnet seemed hampered in his replies. ' We should 
have been glad to see you I — my wife would welcome 
Mrs. Downe at any time, as you know. ... Yes, I am a 
member of the corporation — rather an inexperienced 
member, some of them say. It is quite true ; and I should 
have declined the honour as premature — ^having other 
things on my hands ]iist now, too — if it had not been 
pressed upon me so very heartily.' 

' There is one thing you have on your hands which 
I can never quite^see the necessity for,' said Downe, ^th 
good-humoured freedom ‘ What the deuce do you want 
to build that new mansion for, when you have already got 
such an excellent house as the one you live in ? ’ ^ 

Barnet’s face acquired a wanner shade of colour ; but 
as the question had been idly asked by the solicitor while 
regarding the surrounding flocks and fields, he answered 
after a nxomtnt with no apparent embarrassment — 

‘ Wdl, we wanted to get out of the tovwi, you know ; 
the hous6 1 am living in is father old and inconvenient.5 
Mr. Downe declared that he had chosen a pretty site fo^ 
the new building. They would be able to see for mileS^ 
> and miles from the windows. Was he going to give it a ^ 
Wme ? He supposed so. 
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' Barnet thought ^ot. There was no other house near 
that was lively to be mistaken for it. And he did nW' 
care for a name. • ^ 

* But 1 think it has a name 1 ' Downe observed . ‘ I went 
past— when was it ? — this morning ; and I saw somethings 
*' Chateau Ringdale/' I think it was, stuck up on a board ! ' 

‘ It was an idea ^e — we had for a short time,' said 
Barnet hastily. * But we have decided finally to do with- 
out a name-^t any rate such a name as that. It must 
have been a week ago that you saw it. It was taken down 
last Saturday. . . . Upon that matter I am firm I ' he 
added grimly. 

Downe murmured in an unconvinced lone that he thought 
he had seen it yesterday « 

Talking thus tlfey ^rove into the town. The street 
was- unusually still for the hour of seven in the evening ; 
an increasing drizzle from the sea had prevailed since the 
afternoon, and now formed a gauze across the yellow 
lamps, and trickled witli a gentle rattle down the heavy 
roofs of stone tile, that bent Jthe house-ridges hollow-backed 
with its weight, and in some instances caused the walls to 
bulge outwards in the upper story. Their route took them 
past the little town-hall, the Black-Bull Hotel, and onward 
to the junction of a small street on the right, consisting 
of a row of those two-and-two windowed brick lesidcnces 
of no particular age, which are exactly alike wherever found, 
except in the people tliey contain. • 

‘ Wait — I'll drive you up to your door,' said Barnet, 
when Downe prepared to alight at the corner, He there- 
upon turned into the narrow street, when the faces of three 
little gifls could be discerned close to the panes of a lighted 
window a few yards ahead, surmounted by that of a 
young matron, the gaze of all four being directed eagerly 
up the empty street, ‘ You are a fortunate fejlow, Downe/ 
Bamet continued, as mother and children disappeared 
from the window to run to the^ door. ‘ You must be happy 
if any man is. I would give a hundred such houses as my 
new One to have a home like yours.' 

‘ Well— yes, we get along pretty comfortably/ replied 
Downe complacently. 
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' That house, Downe, is none of nfy ordcringf/ Barhei 
b^oke out, revealing a bitterness hitherto suppressed, and 
checking the h^se a moment to •finish his speech before 
delivering up his passenger, 'The house I have already 
is good enough for me, as you supposed. It is my own 
freehold ; it was built by my grandfather, and is stout 
enpugh for a castle. My father was born there, lived there, 
and died tliere. I was born there, and have always lived 
there ; yet I must needs build a new one.' 

‘ Wliy do you ^ ' said Downe. 

‘ Why do I > To preserve peace in the household. I 
do anything for that ; but I don't succeed. I was firm in 
resisting “ Chateau Kingdale," however ; not that I ^vould 
not have put up with tlic absurdity of the name, but 
it was too much to have \ >ur house chiistened after Lord 
Ringdale, because your wife once had a fancy for him. If 
you only knew everything, you would think all attempt at 
reconciliation hopeless. In your happy home you have 
had no such experiences ; and God forbid that you ever 
should. See, here they are a]l ready to receive you ! ' 

‘ Of course 1 And so will your wife be waiting to receive 
you,’ said Downe. ' Take my word for it she will ! And 
with a dinner prepared for you far better than mine.’ 

' I hope so,' Barnet replied dubiously. 

He moved on to Downe’s door, which the solicitor’s 
family had already opened. Downe descended, but being 
encumbered with«his bag and umbrella, his foot slipped, 
and he fell upon hi§ knees in the gutter. 

‘ 0, my dear CharlCvS 1 ' said his wife, ninnnig down 
the steps ; and, quite ignoring the presence of Barnet, 
she seized hold of her husband, pulb'd him to fiis feet, 
and kissed him, exfclaiming, ' I Kope you are not hurt, 
darling 1 ’ Tlie children crowded round. chix3[mig in 
piteously, ' l^oor papa I ' 

' He’s all right,’ said Barnet, perceiving that Downe; 
was only a little muddy, ajud looking more at the wife, 
than at the husband. Almost at any other flme^-cet^^' 
tainly during his fastidious bachelor years — ^fie would 
have thought her a too demonstrative woman ; but tfioso - 
fecent circumstances of his own life to which he had just 
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' dlluded made Mrs. Bowne^s ‘soKcitude so affecting that his 
eye grew damp as he witnessed it. Bidding the lawyer add 
his family good-night ho left them, and d|;ove slowly into 
the main street towards his own house. 

The heaft of Barnet was sufficiently impressionable 
to be influenced by Downe’s parting prophecy that he 
might not be so unwelcome home as he imagined ; the 
dreary night might, at least on this one occasion, make 
Downe's forecast true. Hence it was in a suspense that 
he could hardly have believed possible that he halted at 
his door. On entering his wife was nowhere to be seen, 
and he inquired for her. The .servant informed him that 
her mistress had the dressmaker with her, and would be 
engaged some time, • 

' Dressmaker at •this time of day ! ’ 

‘ She dined early, sir, and hopes 'you will excuse her 
joining you this evening.’ ^ , 

‘ But she knew I was coming to-night ? ’ 

' O yes, sir.’ 

‘ Go up and tell her I api come.' 

The servant did so ; but the mistress of the house 
merely tiansmitted her former words 

Barnet said nothing more, and presently sat down to his 
lonely meal, which w'as eaten abstractedly, the domestic 
scene he had lately witnessed still impressing him by its 
contrast with the situation here. His mind fell back into 
past years upon a certain pleasing and gentle being whose 
face would loom out of their shades at; such times as these. 
Barnet turned m his chair, and looked with unfocused 
eyes in a direction southward from where he sat, as if he 
saw not the room but a long way beyond. ' I wonder if she 
lives there still ! ' he said. 


II 


He rose with a sudden rebellioilsness, put on his hat 
jUnd coat, ^ and went out of the house, pursuing his way 
wong the'" glistening pavement while eight o’clock was 
striking from St. Mary’s tower, and the apprentices and 
shopmen were slamming up the shutters from end to end 
the* town. In two minutes only those shops which 
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could boast of no attendant save the niaster or the mistress 
remained with open eyes. These were ever somewhat less 
prompt to excljide customers than the others : for their 
owners' ears the closing hour had scarcely the cheerjfulness 
that it possessed for the hired servants of the^ rest. Yet 
the night being dreary the delay was not for long, and 
tbsir windows, too, blmked together one by one. 

During this time Barnet had proceeded with decided 
step in a direction at right angles to the broad main thor- 
oughfare of the town, by a long street leading due south- 
ward. Here, though his family had no more to do with 
the flax manufacture, his own name occasionally greeted 
him on gates and warehouses, being used allusively by 
email rising tradesmen as a recommendation, in such words 
as ‘ Smith, liom Barnet ^ Co.’ — ‘ Robinson, late manager 
at Barnet’s.’ The sight led him to reflect upon his father's 
busy life, and he questioned it had not been far happier 
than his own. 

The houses along the road became fewer, and presently 
open ground appeared betwe^'n them on either side, the 
track on the right hand rising to a higher level till it merged 
in a knoll. On the summit a row of builders' scaffold- 
poles probed the indistinct sky like spears, and at their 
bases could be discerned the lower courses of a building 
lately begun. Barnet slackened his pace and stood for a 
few moments without leaving the centre of the road, 
apparently not much interested in the sight, till suddenly 
his eye was caught by a post m the fore part of the ground 
bearing a white board at the top. He went to the rails, 
vaulted over, and walked in far enough to discem painted 
upon the board ' Chdteau Ringdale/ 

A dismal irony seemed to lie in the wcards, and its effect 
was to irritate him. Downe, then, had spoken truly. 
He stuck his umbrella into the sod, and seized the post 
with,both hands, as if intending to loosen and throw it dowh, , 
Th^, like one bewildered by an opposition w^ch 
exist none the less though its manifestations were remove^;' 
ho allowed his arms to sink to his side 

‘ Let it be/ he said to himself. ' I have declat^d there: 
shall be peace— if possible/ 
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Taking up hi& ufibrella, he quietly Teft the enclosure, 
and went on his way, still keeping his back to the tov^. 
He had advanced with more decision since^passing the new 
building, and soon a hoarse munnur rose upon the gloom ; 
it was the sound of the sea. The road led to the harbour, 
at a distance of a mile from the town, from which the 
trade of the district was fed. After seeing the obnoxiqus 
name-board Barnet had forgotten to open his umbrella, and 
the rain tapped smartly on his hat, and occasionally stroked 
his face as he went on. 

Though the lamps were still continued at the roadside 
they stood at wider intervals than before, and the pave- 
ment had given place to rough gravel. Every time he 
came to a lamp an increasing shine made itself visible upon 
his shoufdiis, till •at last they quite glistened with wet. 
The muimur from the shore giew stronger, but it was still 
some distance oh when he paused befoie on^ of the smallest 
of the detached houses by th*e wayside, standing in its own 
garden, the latter being divided from the road by a row 
of wooden palings Sciutiniying the spot to cn-siire lh<it 
he was not mistaken, ho opened the gate and gently knocked 
at the cottage door. 

When ho had patiently waited minutes enough to lead 
any man in ordmarv eases to knock again, the door was 
heard to open, though it was impos‘^ible to see by whose 
hand, theie being no light in the passage. Barnet said at 
random, ' Does Miss Savile live here ? ", 

A youthful voice assured him that she did live there, and 
by a sudden afterthought asked him to come in It would 
soon get a light, it said : but the night being wet, mother 
had not thought it worth while to trim the passage lamp. 

‘ Don’t trouble yourself to get a light for me,* said 
Barnet hastily ; ' it is not necessary at all. Wliich is Miss 
Savile's sitting-room ? ’ ^ 

The young person, whose white *pinafore could just be 
discerned, signified a door in the side of the passage, and 
Barnet went forward at the same moment, so that no light 
^ould fall upon his face. On entering the room he closed 
the dek>r behind him, pausing till he heard the retreating 
footsteps of the child. 
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He found himself in an apartment which was simply 
atf d neatly, though not poorly furnished ; everything, from 
the miniature cluffonnier to the shining little daguerreotype 
which formed the central ornament of the mantelpiece, 
being in scrupulous order. The picture was enclosed by 
a frame of embroidered card-board — evidently the work 
of feminine hands — and it was the portrait of a thin-face4. 
elderly lieutenant in the navy. From behind the lamp on 
the table a female form now rose into view, that of a 
young gill, and a resemblance between her and the portrait* 
was early discoverable. She had been so absorbed in some 
occupation on the other side of the lamp as to have barely 
found time to realize her visitor's presence. 

They both remained standing for a few seconds without 
speaking The face that c < mfronted Bafnet had a beautiful 
outline ; the Raffaelesque oval of its contour was remark- 
able for an English countenance, and that countenance 
housed in a remote country-road to an unheard-of harbour. 
But her features did not do justice to this splendid begin- 
ning : Nature bad recollected ^ that she was not in It^y ; 
and the young lady’s lineaments, though not inconsistent 
as to make her plain, would have been accepted rather as 
pleasing than a.s correct. The preoccupied expression 
which, like images on the retina, remained with her for a 
moment after the sfhte that caused it had ceased, now 
changed into a reserved, half-proud, and slightly indignant 
look, in which th(? blood diffused itself quickly across her 
check, and additionsd brightness broke the shade of her 
rather heavy eyes. 

‘ I know I have no bUssiiicss here,’ he said, answering the 
look. ‘ But I had a great wish to see you, and inquire 
how you were. Yoh can give your hand to me, seeing how 
often I have held it in past days ? ' 

* I would jrather forget than remember all that. Hr. 
Barnet,* she answered*, as she coldly complied^ with the^ 
request. ‘ When I think of the circumstances bf our last 
meeting, I can hardly consider it kind of you to allude 
to sudh a thing as our past — or, indeed, to come here at all*/ 

* There was no harm in it surely ? I don’t trouble you 
often, Lucy.’ 
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' I have not hadHhe honour of a visit from you for a 
very long time, certainly, and I did not expect it now/ 
she said, with the samtf stiffness in her ay. ‘ I hope Mrs. 
Bjimet is very well ? ' 

Yes, yes I ’ he impatiently returned. ' At least, I 
suppose so — though I only speak from inference 1 ' 

* But she is your wife, sir,’ said the young girl tremulously 
The unwonted tones of a man’s voice in that feminine 
chamber had startled a canary that was roosting in its cage 
by the window; the bird awoke hastily, and fluttered 
against the bars. She went and stilled it by laying her 
face against the cage and murmuring a coaxing sound. 
It might paitly have been done to still herself 
" I didn't come to talk of Mrs. Barnet/ he pursued'; 
" I came to talk of you, of yourself alone ; to inquire how 
you are getting on since your great loss.’ And he turned 
towards the portrait of hei; father. * 

' I am getting on fairly well, thank you.’ 

The force of her utterance was scarcely borne out by her 
look ; but Barnet courteoi^sly reproaclied himself for not 
having guessed a thing so natural ; and to dissipate all 
embarrassment added, as he bent over the table, * What 
were you doing when I came ? — painting flowers, and by 
candlelight ? ’ 

'O no,' she said, ‘not painting them --only sketching 
the outlines. I do that at night to save time — I have 
to get three dozen done by the end of the month.' 

Baniet looked as if he regretted U deeply. ‘ You will 
wear your poor eyes out,' he said, with more sentiment than 
^e had hitherto shown. ‘ You ought not to do it. There 
was a time when I should have said you must not. Well 
— I almost wish I had never seen light with my own ej^cs 
when I think of that I ' 

‘ Is this a time or place for recalling such matters ? ' 
she asked, with dignity. * You used to have a gentlemanly 
respect for me, and for yourself. Don't speak any more 
as you have spoken, and don’t come again. I cannot 
think that this visit is serious, or was closely considered 
by you.’ 

^ * Considered : well, I came to see you as an old and 
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good friend- not to mince matters, d) visit a woman 1 
loved. Don’t be angry ' 1 could not help doing it, so 
many things brought you into my mind. . . . This evening 
I fell in with an acquaintance, and when I saw how happy 
he was with his wife and family welcoming him home, 
though with only one-tenth of my income and chances, and 
thought what might liave been in my case, it fairly broke 
down my disci etion, and off I came heie. Now I am here 
I feel that I am wrong to some extent. But the feeling 
that I should like to see you, and talk of those we used 
to know in common, was very strong.’ 

‘ Before that cai. be the case a little more time must 
pass,’ said Miss Savile (puctly ; ' a time long enough for 
me to regard with some call mess what at present f remem- 
ber tar too impatiently- lOUgh it may be you almost 
foiget it. Indeed yob must have forgotten it long bcfoie 
you acted as you did.' Her vpice grew stronger and more 
vivacious as she added : ‘ But I am doing my best to forget 
it too, and I know I .shall succeed from the progiess I have 
made already ! ’ , 

She had remained standing till now, when she turned 
and sat down, facing half away from him 

Barnet watched her moodily ‘ Yes, it is only what I 
deserve',’ he said. 'Ambition parked me on- no, it was 
not ambition, it was wTonglicadedness I Had I but 
reflected. . . .' He broke out vehemently ” ‘ But always 
remember this, Lucy : if you had written to rao only one 
little line after that misundei standing, I d^'clare 1 should 
have come back to you That ruiiu »1 me ! lie slowly 
walked as lar as the little room would allow hii to go,, 
and icmained with his eyes on the skirting. 

‘ But, Mr. Bainct, how could I write to you ? There 
was no opening for my dumg so.' 

‘ Then ther<? ought to have been,' said Barnet, turning. 

' That was my fault ! ' 

‘ Well, 1 don't know anything abpiil that ; but as thcie 
had been nothing said by me which lequircd any explan- 
ation by letter, I did not send one. Everything was so 
indefinite, and feeling your position to be so much wealthier 
than mine, I fancied I might have mistaken your meaning. 
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And when I heard tof the other lady* -a woman of whose 
family even you might be proud— I thought hpw foolish 
I had been, and said nothing/ 

' Then I suppose it was destiny — accident— I don’t 
know what, that separated us, dear Lucy. Anyhow, you 
were the woman I ought to have made my wife- and 
I let you slip, like the foolish man that I was i ' , 

" 0 , Mr. Barnet,’ she said, almost in tears, ‘ don’t revive 
the subject to me ; I am the wrong one to console you. 
— think, sir, — you should not be here — it would be so bad 
for me if it were known f ’ 

' It would — it would, indeed,’ he said hastily. ' I 
am not right in doing this, and T won’t do it again ’ 

‘ It is, a vciy common folly of human natuie, you know, 
to think the course 5^011 did ml adopt must have been the 
best,' she continued, with gentle solicitude, as she tollowed 
him to the door of the room ' And you, don’t know that 
I should have accepted you, even if you had asked me to 
be your wite ’ At this his cve mot hers, and she dro]^pi‘d 
her gaze. She knew that tier voice belied her Ther^* 
was a silence till she looked np to add, in a voice of sootli- 
ing playfulness, ‘ Mv family was so much poorer thuu 
yours, even befoK’ i lost m}' dear father, that— perhajjs 
vour companions would have marie it iinplea.sant for us on 
account of mv defK U'ncies/ 

' Your disposition would soon have won tliem round,’ 
said Barnc't. • 

She archly expostu Idled : ' Now,, never mind my dis- 
position ; try to make it up with your wife * Those an' 
m\’ commands to you And now you are to leave me at 
once.’ 

‘ T will. I must make the best of it all, I su}>po?e,’ 
he replied, more cheerfully than he had as yet spokfsi. 
‘But I shall never again meet with such , a deal girl as 
you I ’ And he suddenly opened the door and left her 
alone. When liis glanco g,gaiii fell on the lamps that were 
spaisely ranged along’ the ireary level road, his eyes were 
in a state which showed straw-hke motes of light radiating 
from each flame into the surrounding air. 

On the other side of the way Barn-^t observed a man 
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uiicliT an umbrella, walking parallel with himself. Pres- 
ently this, man left the footway, and gradually converged 
on Biirnet’s course. The latter then saw that it was 
Charlson, a surgeon of the town, who owed him money. 
Charlson was a man not without ability ; yet he did not 
prosper. Sundry circumstances stood in Ins way as a 
mc^^ical prartrtioner : lie was needy ; he was not a coddle ; 
he go.ssiped with men iiistrsad of with women ; he had 
married a str'ang(‘r instead of one of the town young ladies ; 
and he was given to conversational bulfoonery. Moreover , 
hrs look was qurte erroneous. Those only proper features 
in the larnily doctc r the quret eye, and the thin straight 
passionless lips whic li irevei curl hr piiblrc lithcr tor laughter 
or for sc<^rn, were not irr^ he had a full-curved mouth, 
and a bold Mack eye th.- made timid people nervous. 
IJrs comjjanions were what in old times worrld have bccir 
called boon companions an cApression wiricli, thoirgh of 
irreproachable root, suggests Ixaternizatron carried to the 
point of unscrupulousnc'ss All this was against him in 
the little town of his adoptior). 

Charlson had been in drfficulties, arrd to oblige him 
Barnet had put his name to a bill ; and, as he had e\pected, 
was called upon to meet it w'litn it fell due It had been 
only a matter of fifty pounds, which Barnet could well 
afford to lose, and he bore no ill will to the thriftless sui- 
geoii on account of it. But Charlson liad a little too much 
brazen indifforentifin in his composition to bo altogether 
a desirable acquaintance . 

‘ I hope to bo able to make that little bill ousincss right 
with you in tlu* ('ourse of throe weeks Mr, Ban. L/ said 
Charlson with hail-fellow friendliness. 

Barnet replied good-naturedly that there was no hurry. 

This particular three wicks had moved on in ad\ance 
of Charlsiai’s piesimt with the precision of a shadow^ for 
some considerable time. 

‘ I’ve had a dream,' Charlson continued, Barnet knew 
from his tone that the surgeon was going to begin his 
characteristic nonsense, and did not encourage liim. 

‘ I've Iiad a dream,' repeated Charlson, who required no 
encouragement. ‘ I dreamed that a gentleman, who has 
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been very kind to tne, manied a haughty ladv in haste, 
before he had quite forgotten a nice Jittlc girt he kn^w 
before, and that one wet evening, like the present, as I 
was walking up the harbour-road. 1 saw nim come (ml of 
that dear little girl’s present abode/ 

J5arnet glanced towards the speaker. The rays fiom a 
neighbouring lamp stiiick through the drizzle untI^ i 
Charlson’s umbrella, so as just to illumine his face agaiii'-t 
the shade behind, and show lhat his eye was turned up 
under the outer corner ol its lid, whence it leered with 
impish jucosencss as lie thrust his tongue into his cheek 

‘ Coiw',’ said Bainet gravely, ‘ we'll have no moie of 
that ’ 

‘No, po - of rouibo not,' Chailson hastily answered*, 
seeing that his huhioui had earned him too lar, ns it had 
done many times Ix'Joro. lie wao profuse m his apologu*'., 
but Barnet did iiol reply. , Of one thing, he was c^'itain 
— that scandal \v<is a plant of quick root, and that he w^as 
bound to obe^• f.uey’s injunction for Lucy’s own sake 


He did so, to the letter ; and though, as the crocus fol- 
lowed the snowdrop and the daffodil the rioeiis in J.ucy’" 
garden, tiie harboui-iuad was a not unpleasant piafc to 
walk in, Baiiict’.s teet never trod its stones, miidi hss 
appioached her door. He avoided a saunter that way 
as he would have avoided a dangerous dram, and took his 
airings a long distance northward, apiong severely squaie 
and brown ploughed fields, where no otlur townsman 
came. Sometimes lie went round by the ]ow» i I.uk s of the 
borough, w'here tlie rope- walks stretclied in w Inch his lamily 
formerly had share, and looki'd at the lope-makers walknig 
backw'ards, overhung by apple-trees and bushes, and 
intruded on by cow's and calves, as if trade hpd establidied 
itself there at considerable inconvenience to N.itnu' 

One morning, when the sun was so warm .i'> to laise a 
steam from the south-eastern slopes of those flanking hills 
that looked so lovely above the old rooL, but made every 
low-chimneyed house in the town as smok\' Ibpiiet, 
Barnet glanced from the windows of liie towi^-t oimeil 
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roojn for lack of interest in what wa^ proceeding within. 
Sovoral members of the corporation were present, but 
there was not iryich business doing, and in a few minutes 
Dowrte came leisurely across to him, saying that he seldom 
saw Barnet lujw. 

Barnet owm'd that he was not often present. 
l)ownc looked at the crimson curtain which hung down 
beside the panes, rcliectiiig its hot Jiues into their faces, 
and then out of the window. At that moment there 
passed along the street a tall commanding lady, in whom 
the solicitor recognized Barnet's v\dfe. Barnet had done 
the same thing, and turned away 

‘ It will 1)0 all right hOint' day,' said i)owne. with cheering 
.sympatliv, 

'You ha\o jieard, then, of her last outbreak? ' 

Dowiu' dej'R>sed his chcertuhiess to its very reverse 
in a moment. ‘,No, I have iiqt heard of anything serious,' 
he said, with as long a face as one naturally round could 
be turned into at short notice. ‘ I only hear vague reports 
of such things ' , 

‘ You may think it \vill be all right,’ said Barnet drily. 
‘ Blit I have a dilleicnt opinion . . . No, Downe, wo must 
look the thing iii the face. Not poppy nor mandragora 
— however, how are vour wife and children ? ’ 

Downe said that tlicy were all well, thanks; tlicy were 
out that morning somewhere ; he was just looking to see 
if thev were walking that way. Ah, there they were, 
just coming down the. street; and Downe pointed to the 
tigurcs of two children with a nur^cmald and a lady 
walking behind thi'm. 

‘ You will couu out and speak to htr ? ' he asked. 

‘ Not this morning. The fact is 1 doii’t care to spi'ak to 
anybody just now.’ 

‘ You aie tgo sensitive, Mr. Bainet. At scliool 1 remem- 
ber you used to get as Ted as a rose if anybody uttered a 
word that hurt your feelings.' 

Barnet mused. ' Yes,' he 'admitted, * there is a gram of 
truth in that. It is because of that I often try to make 
peace at home. Life would be tolerable then at any rate, 
even il not particularly bright.’ 
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‘ I have thought* more than once of proposing a little 
plan to you,’ said Downe wth some hesitation ‘ 1 don’t 
know whether it will meet your views, buf take it oi leave 
it, as you choose. In fact, it was my wife who suggebted 
it : that she would be very glad to call on Mrs. Barnet and 
get into her conlidencc. She seems to tliink that Mrs. 
Barnet is rather alone in the town, and without advisers. 
Her impression is that your wife will listen to leason 
Emily has a wonderliil way of wanning the hearts of people 
of hei own sex.’ 

' And of the other sex too, I think She is a chaiming 
woman, and you were a lucky fellow to hnd lu r.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps 1 was,’ simpered Downe, In mg to \^ear 
an aspect ot being th«. last man in the woild to feel pride. 
‘ Howevei, she will be likely to hnd out what rultles Mrs. 
Barnet. Pinliaiis it is some misunderstanding, \ou know 
- something that she is ioq }:)rou(i to ask, you to e\jilam, 
or some little thing in your conduct that iriitates In i ix- 
cause she does not fully comprehend jon. The truth is, 
Emily would have bom mpic leady to make advanoea if 
she had boon quite suie of hoi iitiies, lor \ris Bainet s 
society, who has of course been accustomed to London 
poojilc of good po««ition, winch made Emily foarlul oi 
intruding.’ 

Barnet expressed his waimost Uiaiiks foi llie wcH- 
intoiitiom d jiro position There was leasoii in Mrs. Dow no s 
fear- - that he owned. ‘ But do let her caH , he said. ' There 
is no woman in England I would so 30011 trust on siuh an 
enand I am atrauJ tlieie will not be any brilliant result ; 
.still, 1 shall take iL as the kindest and nicest thine il sic* 
will try it, and not be Irighteiu'd at a ropulsa ’ 

When Bainet and Downe had parn-d, the ioim. r w< eh 
to the Town Savings-Bank, of which he \vas a trustee, 
and endeai’ouied to iorgc '1 las tioubles »u the^ ontempkition 
of low sums oi money, and figuiesln a nctwoik ot led and 
blue lines. lie .sat and watched the workmg-[)i o[)h^ making 
thcii deposits, to which at intervals he signed his name. 
Befoie he left in the afternoon Downe put ins head inside* 
the dooi. 

' Emily has seen Mrs. Barnet,' h(‘ >aid lU a !■> » > oia- 
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‘ She lias got Mrs. Barnet’s promise to take her for a drive 
daNvn to the sliore to-morrow, if it is fine. Good after- 
noon ! ' • 

Barnet shook Downe by the hand without s]){;aking, and 
Downe went away. 


IV 

• 

The next day was as line as the arrangement could pos- 
sibly require. As the sun passed the meridian and declined 
^westward, the tall shadows from tlie scaffold-j^oles of 
Baniet’s rising residence streaked the ground a‘i ifar as to 
the middle of th*' idghway. Barmt himself was tliere 
inspecting the progiess of the works for the hist tune 
during si'venil weeks A building 111 an old-{ashioned 
town fivo-and-thirty 3'cars . go did not/ as in the modern 
fashion, rise fiojn thu sod hk^ a booth at a fair. The 
foundations and,Iower courses, were put in and allowed to 
settle for many weeks before the biiperstructiire was built 
up, and a whole summer of drying was hardly sufficient to 
do justice to the impoitant is^qes iuvolvi'd. Barnet stood 
within a window- niche which had as yet receiwd no frame, 
and thence looked down a slope into the road. The wheels 
of a chaise were heard, and then his handsome' Xantippe, 
in the (■oiuj)auy of ]\rr^ Jknvne, drov (3 past on their way 
to the shon'. They were driving slowly ; Iheic was a 
j)] casing light in Mrs. Downc’s face, which sci'ined faially 
to loilcct itself upftn the countenance of her companion — 
tliat politesse tin ccciir^ which was so natmal to her having 
possibly begun already to work results. But whatever 
the situation, Barnet resell ved not to interfere, or .'o any- 
thing to hazard the jiroiuise of tlie da}. He miglit well 
afford to trust the issue to another when ho could never 
direct it but to ill liinisolf. His wife’s clenched rein-hand 
in its lemon-goloured glove, her stiff erect figure, clad in 
velvet and lace, and htr boldly-outlined face, passed on, 
exhibiting their owner as one fixed for ever above the level 
of her companion — socially by her early breeding, and 
inati daily by her higher cushion. 

Barnet decided to allow them a proper time to them- 
selves, and then stroll down to the shore and drive them 
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home. After lingering on at the house for another hour 
he started with this intention. A few hundred yards l)oUjw 
‘ Chateau Ringdale ' stood the cottage in whicli the lat»} 
lieutenant’s daughter had her lodging, llarnet had not 
been so far tliat way for a long time, and as he approcK In d 
the forbidden ground a cuiious warmth passed into Inin, 
which Jed him to perceive tliat, unless he were can-fiil, Jk* 
jinght have to fight the battle witli himself aJioiit Lu(:\ 
over again. A tenth of his picsent excuse would, how- 
ever, have justified him in travelling by that road to-dav. 

He came opjiosite the dwelling, and turned liis ( ve^, for 
a inoTuentary glance into the litih' gardini that sti etched 
fioiri the palings to the door. 1 iicy was m the enclosuie ' 
she was talking and stooping to gather some flowers, pos * 
.sil)lv for the jnirpose of painlnig them, for she mo\ed 
about quickly, as if anxiou'^ to ‘•ave tim<\ She did not 
SCO him ; he might have pavi d iimiotuecj ; but a sensa- 
tion which was not in stiu t uiiison witli his previous senti- 
ments that day led him to pause* in his walk and w»i(ch 
her. She wont nimbly iqund and round the bed< of 
anemones, tulips, toiKjuils, polyanthusi and otliir old- 
ta^hioncd flowers, looking a very charming figine m Iks 
half-mourning Ixmiiet, and with an mcomph'te noseg.iv in 
her left hand Raising heisell to pull down a lilac blossom 
she observ(‘d him 

’ Ml. Hariiet ' ’ die said, mmxeiitly sinihiig ' Wli}', I 
have been thinking of you inanv limes is mcc Mis IJaiiiet 
went bv in the jxmy-caiiiage, and now liere you me ! ' 

' Yes, Lucy,' Ik* said. 

Tlun she seemed to lecall paiticulars of their last meet- 
ing, and he believed that she flushed, Ihougli it might have 
been only the fancy of his own supeiM iisilivciK'Ss. 

‘ 1 am going to the harbour,’ lx* adrk'd. 

‘Are you.’’’ Lucy lemaiked siinplv. ‘A great many 
people begin to go iheie now the .summer is diawmg on.' 

fler face had come more into his view as she spoke, and 
he noticed how much thinner and toiler it was than when 
he had seen it last ' Lucy, luwv weary yviu look ! tell 
me, can I help you ? ’ he was going to cry out 'HI 
do,’ he thought, ‘it will be the ruin of u-, iioth ! ’ He 
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merely ‘^aid that the afternoon was fine, and went on his 

WjW 

A" he went a suddeji blast of air came over tlic lull as 
if in contradictujn to his words, and spoilt the previous 
quiet of tl^e scene, 'fho wind had already shifted violently, 
and now smelt of the sea. 

Jhe liarbour-road soon began to justify its name. A 
gap appeared in the lampart of hills which shut out the, 
sea. and on the left of the opening rose a vortical cliff, 
coloured a burning orange by the sunlight, the companion 
cliff (m the right being livid in shade. Between these 
cliffs, liki the Libven bay which sholteied the shipwrecked 
Troiau' wd'i a linh havm, -.eeniingly a beginmtig made 
by Nature herself of a petf "“.t harbour, which appealed to 
tlie pasv*i-by as only requn ng a little human industry to 
linish it .ind make it* famous, the ground on each side as 
far ha' k as the^ daisied slopes that bounded the interior 
valkv bung a mere layei of lilown sand. But tlic Port- 
Bnih buigesscs a mile inland had, in the course of ten 
centurh - responded many tijncs to that mute aiipcal, 
with the result that the tides had mvaiiably choked up 
thur w'O'ks with .sand and shingle as soon as ronipleted 
Tluu weie but few hoiices here a rough pier, a few boats, 
sonic' >ioT't an inn, a lesulencc or two, a ketch unloading 
in the liarbour, wen' the iliiei featun s of the .settlement. 
On t!k open ground by the shore stood his wife’s pony- 
cainagi , ernjily, tjie boy in attendance holding the horse. 

\V1ien Barnet chow nearer, he saw an indigo-tolonred 
spot moving .swiftly along beneath tin ratliani. base ot the 
eastern cliff, wliich piovc«i to be a man in a jersey ’unmng 
with all Ins might, lie he id up his luu cl to Barnet, as it 
seemed and they appioached each other. The man was 
local, but a sti anger to him 

‘ M'hat IS it, my man ? ' .said Baniet. 

‘ A teiiible calamity! ’ the boatman hastily explained. 
Two ladies had been capsized in a boat — they were Mrs. 
Downe and Mrs. Barnet of the old town ; they had driven 
dow there that afternoon —they had alighted, and it was 
so fine, that, after walking about a little wliile, they had 
been tempted to go out for a short sail round the cliff. 
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Just as they were putting in to the shoie, the wind shilted 
with a sudden gust, the boat lisfed over, and it was thought 
they were both drowntri. How it could, liave happened 
was beyond his mind to fathom, for John Green kn-'w how 
to sail a boat as well as any man there. 

' Which is the way to the place ? ' said Barnet 
It was ]ust round the cliff * 

‘ Eun to the cairiage and tell the bo^' to hiing it lo tin 
place as soon as you can. Then go to the Haibour Inn 
and tell them to ride to town for a doctor, ll iv- da y 
been got out of the water ? * 

' One l.idy has.' 

‘ Which ? ' 

‘ Mrs Barnet. Mrs. Ifowne, it is f(‘cired, has llt'etod out' 
to sea,’ 

Barncl lan on to that pari ot Ihe’sliore which tin* dill 
had hith( rto obscuK'd fiom Jus view, and Xhert' disccincd, 
a long way alicad, a group of lisliermcn standing \s 
soon as he canu' up one or two recognized liim, and, nol 
liking to meet his eye, turned aside with misgiving 
went amidst th('m and saw a small sailing-boat lymg 
draggled at the water’s edge, and, on the sloping shingU 
beside it, a soaked and sandy woman's form in the vehit 
dress and yidlow gloves of his wiie. 


All had been done that could he dont » Mi.s. Baniei was 
in hei own house under medical liand,s, tint the ie->nit w'as 
still niu'ertain. Barmjt had acted as it devotion to his 
wife were the dominant passion of his existence, There 
had been much to decide - whether to atteni])t restoiation 
of the apparently lifeless body as it kiy on tin .^horc - 
whether to carry her to the Harbour Inn — wh< ther to 
drive with her at once to his own liousi'. Tlv hrsi loiuse, 
\vith no skilled help or apjJicmccs nchr at hand, had -ctrnv d 
hopeless- The second course would have occupied lU'arlv 
as much time as a drive to the town, owing to the intiT- 
vening ridges of shingle, and the necessity of crossing the 
harbour by boat to get to the house, added lo whiili iuulIi 
time must have elapsed before a doetor coukl have arrp'f d 
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clown there. By bringing her home in the carriage some 
precious moments had slipped by ; but she had been laid 
in her own bed, in seven minutes*, a doctor called to her 
side, and every possible restorative brought to bear upon 
her. 

At what a tearing pace he had driven up that road, 
through the j'ellow evening sunlight, the shadows flapping 
irksomely into his eyes as each wayside object rushed past 
between him and the west ! Tired workmen with their 
baskets at their backs had turned on their homeward jo\u- 
licy to wonder at lus spec'd. Half-way between the shore 
and PorL-]3redy town he had met Chailson, wlio had been 
the lust surgeon to hoar of the accident. lie was accom- 
panied by lus assistant in t gig. Barnet had sept on the 
lait(‘i to the toast in case Jiat Downers poor wife should 
by that lime have bc^n reclaimed from the waves, and had 
brought CharlsQn back with Ijim to the house. 

Barnet’s presence was not needed here, and he felt it to 
be his next duty to set off at once and find Downe, that 
no other than himself might break the news to him 

Tie was quite suic that no chance had been lost for Mrs, 
Downe by his leaving the shore. By the time that Mrs. 
Barnet had been laicl in the caiiiage a much larger group 
had assembled to lend assistance in finding her friend, 
rendering his own help supeifluoiis. But the duty of 
breaking the news was made doubly painful by the circum- 
stance that the ca^astroplie which had befallen Mrs. Downe 
was solely the result, of her own and her husband’s loving- 
kindness tou'ards himself. 

He found Downe in his oflice, Whea: the solid' -r com- 
prehended the intelligence he turned p.ile, stood up, and 
remained for a moment {lerfectly still, as if bereft of his 
faculties , then his shoulders heaved, he pulled out his 
handkerchief *and began to cry like a child. His sobs 
might have been heard in the next room. He. seemed to 
have no idea of going to the shore, oi of doing anything ; 
but when Barnet took him gently by the hand and projxiseci 
to start at once, he quietly acquiesced, neither uttering 
any further word nor making any effort to repress his 
tears. 
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Barnet accompanied him to the shoie, where, hnding 
that no trace had as yet been sccni^of ]\Irs. Dcnvne, atid 
that his stay would be of no avail, lie left Downe with his 
friends and the 3'oung doctor, and once more haMenod 
back to his own house. 

At the door he met Cliarlson ‘ W’ell I ' Barnet said. 

' 1 have just come down,' said the doctor ; " we 
done everythmg, but without result. I sympathize with 
you in your bereavement.’ 

Barnet did not much ap]>reciate Charlson’s sympathy, 
which sounded to his eats as something of a mockery from 
the li})S of a man who knew what Charlson knew nbout his 
domestic relations. Indeed, there seemed an odd spark m 
Cliarlson’s full black eye as lie said the words , but that 
might have been imagmaiy. 

‘ Aiuh Mr. Hainet,’ Charlson lecumed, ' that little matter 
between ■ 1 hopi' to setth* it IhialU’ m time weeks at 
least ’ * 

‘Ne\(T mind that now,’ said Jiarnet abruptly. He 
directed the surgeon to go^to the haibour in ease his .sei- 
vices might even now be neussaiy there and himself 
entc'iod tlie lioiisc'. 

The servants weie eoniing fiom liis ^nfe’s rhanibcr, look- 
ing hel])lossly at each other and at him He jiassed them 
by and entered tin* room, wlieie li(‘ stood regarding the 
shape on the bed for a few niiiiuto', after which he v/alki'd 
into his own dressing-room adjoining, apd there paced up 
and doi.vn In a minute or two he noticed what a strange 
and total silence had come over tHc upper part of the 
house ; his own movements, mufiled as they were by the 
carpet, seemed noisy, and his thoughts to disturb the air 
like articulate utterances His eye glanced through the 
window. Far down the road to the harbour a roof detained 
his gaze • out of it lose a red chimne'y , and out of the red 
chimney a curl of smoke, as from a lire newly kindled. 
He had often seen such a .sight before. In that house 
lived Lucy Savile ; and the smoke was from the lire which 
was regularly lighted at this time to make her tea. 

After that he went back to the bedroom, and st'-od there 
some time regarding his wife’s silent form. She was a 
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woman some years older than himself, but had not by any 
means overpassed th# maturity of good looks and vigour. 
Her passionate features, well-defined, firm, and statuesque 
in life, were doubly so now : her mouth and brow, beneath 
her purplish- blaqk hair, showed only too clearly that the 
turbulency of charactei which had made a bear-garden of 
his house had been no temporary phase of her existence. 
Wfiile he reflected, he suddenly said to himself, I wonder 
if all has been done ? 

The thought was led up to by his having fancied that 
his wife's features lacked in its completeness the expression 
which he had been accustomed to associate with the faces 
of those whose spirit*^ have fled for ever. The effacement 
of life was not so marked but that, entering immfoimed, 
ho might liave supposed h r sleeping.* Her complexion 
was that seen in the numerou faded portraits by Sir Joshua 
Revnolds , it w'as pallid in comparison with life, but there 
was vnible on a close inspectibn the remnant of what had 
once been a flush; the keeping between the cheeks and 
the hollows of the face bcin^ thus preserved, although 
positive colour was gone. Long orange rays of evening 
sun stole in through chinks in the blind, sinking on the 
large mirror, and being thence reflected upon the crimson 
hangmgs and woodwork ('f the heavy bedstead, so that 
the general tone (»f light was remarkably warm; and it 
was probable that something might be due to this circum- 
stance. Still the ^act impressed him as strange. Charlson 
had been gone more than a quarter of an hour ; could it 
be possible that he had left too soon, and that his attempts 
to restore her had operated so sluggishly as only now to 
have made themselves felt ? Barnet laid his hand upon 
her chest, and fancied that ever and anon a faint flutter 
of palpitation, gentle as that of a butterfly's wing, disturbed 
tlie stillness there — ceasing for a time, then stiuggling to 
go on, then breaking down in weakness and ceasing again. 

Barnet’s mother had been an active practitioner of the 
healing art among her poorer neighbours, and her inspira- - 
tions had all been derived from an octavo volume ol Domes- 
tic Medicine, which at this moment was lying, as it had 
lain for many years, on a shelf in Barnet's dressing-room. 
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' He hastily fetched it, and there read under the head 
' Drowning ' : — 

f -> 

' Exertions for tbfe recovery of any person *who has not been 
immersed for a loiiKer period than ixalf-an-hour should be continued 
for at least four hours, as thtre have been many cases in which 
returning life has made itself visible even after a longci interval. 

‘ Should, however, a weak action of any of the oigans show itself 
wlien the case seems alnios't hopeless, our eflorfs must be rt-doubft'd ; 
the feeble spark in this case requires to be solicited , it wall certainly 
disappear under a relaxation of labour.' 

Barnet looked at his watch ; it was now barely two 
hours and a half from the time when he had first heard 
of tlie accident. He threw aside the book and turned 
quickly fo niach a stimulant which had previously been 
used. Pulling up •the blind for more light, his eye glanced 
out of the window. There he saw ihat red chimney still 
smoking cheerily, and that ^oof, and throqgh the roof that 
somebody. His mechanical movements stopped, his hand 
remained on the Ifiind-cord, and he seemed to become 
breathless, as if he had suddenly found himself treading 
a high rope. 

Wliile he stood a .sparrow lighted on the window-sill, 
saw him, and flew awa>'. Next a man and a dog walked 
over one of the green liills which bulged above the roofs 
of the town. But Barnet took no notice. 

We may wonder what were the exact images that j>a-..sed 
through his mind during those minutes of gazing upon 
Lucy Savile's house, the sparrow, t^e man and the dog, 
and Lucy Savile's house again. There are. honest men 
who will not admit to their thoughts, even as idle hypo- 
theses, views of the future that assume as done a deed 
which they would recoil from doing ; and there are other 
honest men for whom morality ends at the surface of their 
own heads, who will deliberate what the fu;st will not so 
much as suppose. Barnet had a wife whose pre.Sc^nce dis- 
tracted his home ; she now lay as in death ; by merely 
doing nothing — by letting the intelligence which had gone 
forth to the world lie imdisturbcd — he would effect such a 
deliverance for himself as he had never hoped for, and open 
up an opportunity of which till now he liad never dreamed. 
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Whether the conjuncture had arisen through any unscnipu- 
lous, ill-considered impulse of Charlson to help out of a 
strait the friend who was so kind* as never to press him 
for what was dde could not be told ; there was nothing 
to prove it ; and it was a question which could never be 
asked. The triangular situation — himself — his wife — Luej?^ 
Savile — was the one clear thing. 

/u'orn Barnet’s actions we may infer that he supposed 
such and such a result, for a moment, but did not deliber- 
ate. He withdrew his hazel eyes from the scene without, 
calmly turned, rang the bell for assistance, and vigorously 
exerted himself to learn if life still lingered in that motion- 
less frame Tn a short time another surgeon was in atten- 
dance ; and then Barnet’s s irmisc provecl to be tiue The 
.slow life timidly heaved again ; but much care and* patience 
W(‘ro needed t<t catch and jetain it, and a considerable 
p(‘iiod elapsed before it could be said with certainty that 
Mrs Barnet liv*cd. Wlien th*is was the case, and there 
was no further room for doubt, Barnet left the chamber. 
The blue evening smoke from Lucy's chimney had died 
down to an imperceptible stream, and as he walked about 
downstairs he murmured to himselt, ‘ My wife was dead, 
and she is alive again.’ 

ft was not so with Dowiie. After thn^e houis’ immer- 
sion his wife’s body had been recovered, life, of course, 
being quite extinct. Barnet, on descending, went straight 
to his friend's hou«ie, and there learned the result. Downe 
was helpless in his wild grief, occasionally even hysterical. 
Barnet said little, buf finding that some guiding hand was 
necessary in the soirow-stncfcn household, took upon him 
to supervise and manage till Downe should be in state 
of mind to do so for himself. 

VI 

One September evening, four months later, when Mrs. 
Barnet was in perfect health, and Mrs. Downe but a weak- . 
enmg memory, an errand-boy paused to rest himself’ in ' 
front of Mr. Barnet’s old house, depositing his basket on 
one of the window-sills. The street was not yet lighted, 
but there were lights in the house, and at intervals a«flit-'^ 
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ting ^adow fell upon the blind at his elbow. Words also 
were audible from the same apartment, and they sceml^d 
to be those of persons in violent altercation. But the boy 
could not gather their purpoit, and he went on his way. 

Ten minutes afterwards the door of Barnet's house 
opened, and a tall closely- veiled lady in a travelling-diess 
came out and descended the freestone steps. The servspit 
stood in the doorway watching her as she went with a 
measured tread down the street. When she had been out 
of sight for some minutes Barnet appeared at the door 
from within. 

‘ Did your mistress leave word where she was going ? ' 
he asked. 

' No, sir.’ 

‘ Is the carriage^' ordered to meet her anywhere ? ' 

' No, sir.’ 

' Did she take a latch-key 
. ‘ No, sir.' 

Barnet went in again, sat down in his chair, and leaned 
back. Then in solitude ami silence he brooded over the 
bitter emotions that filled nis heart. It was for this that 
he had gratuitoiidy restored her to life, and made his 
union with another impossible > The evening drew on, and 
nobody came to disturb him. At bedtime he told the ser- 
vants, to retire, that he would sit up for Mrs. Barnet him- 
self; and when they were gone he leaned his head upon 
his hand and mused for hours. „ 

The clock struck one, two ; still his wife came not, and, 
with impatience added to depression^ he went from room 
to room till another weary hour had passed. This was 
not altogether a new experience for Barnet ; but she had 
never before so prolonged her absence. At last he sat 
down again and fell asleep. 

He awoke at six o'clock to find that slie had^not returned. 
In searching about the rooms he discovered^that she had 
taken a case of jewels which had been hers betoie her mar- 
" riage. At eight a note was brought him ; it was from his 
wife, in which she stated that she had gone by the coach 
to the house of a distant relative near London, and ex- 
' pressed a wish that certain boxes, articles of clothing, and 
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so on, might be sent to her forthwith. The note was 
btought to him by a waiter at the Black-Bull Hotel, and 
had been written by Mrs. Barnet .immediately before she 
took her place in the stage. 

By the evening this order was carried out, and Barnet, 
with a sense of relief, walked Out into the town. A fair 
had been held during the day, and the leirge clear moon 
which rose over the most prominent hill flung its light 
upon the booths and standings that still remained in the 
street, mixijig its rays curiously with those from the flar- 
ing naphtha lamps. The town was full of country-people 
who had come in to enjoy themselves, and on this account 
Barnet strolled through the streets unobserved. With a 
certai]! recklessness lie made for the harbour-road, and 
presently found himself by die .shore, where he walked on 
till lie came to tlie spot ne<»r which his friend the kindly 
Mrs. Downe had lost her life, and his own wife's life had 
been preserved. A tremulous pathway of bright moon- 
shine now stretched over the water which had engulfed 
them, and not a living soul ^Yas near. 

Here he ruminated on their characters, and next on the 
young girl in whom he now took a more sensitive interest 
than at the time when he had been free to marry her. 
Nothing, so far as he was aware, had ever appeared in his 
own conduct to show that such an interest existed He 
had made it a point of the utmost strictness to hinder that 
feeling from influencing in the faintest degree his attitude 
towards his wife , and this was made all the more easy for 
him by the small demand Mrs. Barnet rnade upon his 
attentions, for which she ever evinced the greatest ^n- 
tempt ; thus unwittingly giving him the satisfa».^-on of 
knowing that their severance owed notiiing to jealousy, 
or, indeed, to any personal behaviour of his at all. Her 
concern was yot with him or his feelings, as she frequently 
told him ; but that she had, in a moment of weakness, 
thrown herself away upon a common burgher when she 
might have aimed at, and possibly brought down, a pe^ 
of the realm. Her frequent depreciation of Barnet in these 
term'' had at times been so intense that he was sorely 
tempted to retaliate on her egotism by owning that 
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he loved at the same low level on whicli he lived ; b^it 
prudence had prevailed, for which he was now thankful". 

Sometliing seemed to’ sound upon the* shingle behind 
him over and above the raking of the wave. He looked 
round, and a slight girlish shape appeared quite close to 
him. He could not see her face because it was in the direc- 
tion of the moon. 

' Mr. Barnet ? ’ the rambler said, in timid surprise, flie 
voice was the voice of Lucy Savile. 

' Yes,' said Barnet. ' How can I repa^ you for this 
pleasure ? ' 

‘ I only came because the night was so clear. I am now 
on my way home.' 

' I am ^lad wc have met. I want to know if you will 
let me do something for you, to give me an occupation, as 
an idle man ? I am sure I ought to help you, lor I know 
vou are almost without friejods.' 

She hesitated. ' Why should you tell me that " ’ she 
said. 

‘ In the hope that you wMl be frank wth me ’ 

* I am not altogether without friends here. But 1 am 
going to make a little change in my life to go out as a 
' teacher of freehand drawing and practical perspective, of 
course I mean on a comparatively humble scale, because I 
have not been specially educated for that profession But 
I am sure I shall like it much.' 

‘ You have an opening ? ’ 

'I have not 'exactly got it, but I>have advertised for 
one.' 

' Lucy, you must let me help vou ! ’ 

'Not at all,' 

' You need not think it would compromise you, or that 
I am indifferent to delicacy. I bear in mind how we stand. 
It is very unlikely that you will succeed as t3achcr oi the 
class you mention, so let me do soinctliing of a dillerent 
kind for you. Say what you would like, and it shall be 
done.' 

‘ No ; if I can't be a drawing-mistress or governess, or 
something of that sort, I shall go to India and jt»in my 
brother.’ 
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* I wish I could go abroad, anywhere, everywhere with 
you, Lucy, and leave this place and its associations for 
ever I ’ i * 

She played with the end of her bonnet-string, and hastily 
turned aside. ' Don’t ever touch upon that kind of topic 
again,' she said, with a quick severity not fiee from anger. 
'It simply makes it impossible for me to see you, much 
less receive any guidance from you. No, thank you, Mr. 
Barnet ; j^ou can do nothing for me at present ; and as I 
suppose iry uncertainty will end in my leaving for India, 
I fear you never will. If ever I think you can do 
anything, I will take the trouble to ask you. Till then, 
good-bye.' 

The tone of her latter vords was equivocal, and while 
he lemained in doubt whoi or a gentle irony was or was 
not inwrought with their sound, she swept lightly round 
and left him alone. He sav’ her form get smaller and 
smaller along the damp belt of sea-sand between ebb and 
flood, and when she had vanished round the cliff into the 
harbour-road he himself follo\^ed in the same direction. 

That her hopes from an advertisement should be the 
single thread which held Lucy Savile in England was too 
much for Barnet. On reaching the town he went straight 
to the residence of Downe, now a widower with four chil- 
dren. The young motherless brood had been sent to bed 
about a quaiter of an hour earlier, and when Barnet entered 
he found Downe 'sitting alone. It was the same room as 
that from which the family had been looking out for Downe 
at the beginning of the year, when Downe had slipped 
into the gutter and his wife had been so enviablv tender 
towards him. The old neatness had gone from the house ; 
articles lay in places which could show no reason for their 
presence, as if momentarily deposited there some months 
ago, and fofgotten eyer since ; there were no flowers ; 
things were jumbled together on the furniture which should 
have been in cupboards , and the place in general had that 
stagnant, unicnovated air which usually pervades the 
maimed home of the widower. 

Di>wne soon renewed his customary full-worded lament 
over his wife, and even when he had worked himself up 
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to tears, went on volubly, as if a listener were a luxury to 
be enjoyed whenever he could be caught. * 

‘She was a treasure •beyond compare, *Mr. Barnet I I 
shall never see such another. Nobody now to nurse me — 
nobody to console me in those daily troubles, you know, 
Barnet, which make consolation so necessary to a nature 
like mine. It would be unbecoming to repine, for her 
spirit’s home was elsewhere— the tender light in her eyes 
always showed it ; but it is a long dreary time that I have 
before me, and nobody else can ever Jfill the void left in 
my heal t by lier loss — nobody nobody ! ’ And Downc 
wiped his eyes again. 

‘ She was a good woman in the highest sense,’ gravely 
answered Barnet, who, though Downe’s words drew genuine 
compassion from liis heart, could not help fooling that a 
tender reticence would have been a* finer tribute to Mrs. 
Downe’s really sterling virUies than such a second-class 
lament as this. 

‘ I have something to show you,’ Downe resumed, pro 
during from a drawer a <beQt of paper on which was an 
elaborate design for a canopied tomb. ‘ This has been 
sent me by the architect, but it is not exactly what I 
want.’ 

‘You have got Jones to do it, I see, the man who is 
carrying out my house,’ said Bainet, as he glanced at the 
signature to the drawing. 

‘ Yes, but it is not quite what 1 waift. I want some- 
thing more striking — more like a tomb I have seen in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Nothing less will do justice to my 
feelings, and how far short of them that will fall ! ' 

Barnet privately thought the design a .sufficiently impos- 
ing one as it stood, even extravagantly ornate ; but, feel- 
ing that he had no right to criticize, he .‘^aid gently, ‘ Downe, 
should you not live more in your children’"* lives at the 
present time, and soften the sharpness of regret fiu your 
^ own past by thinking of their future ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; but what can I do more ? ' asked Downe, 
wrinkling his forehead hopelessly. 

It was with anxious slowness that Barnet produced his 
reply — the secret object of his visit to-night . ' Did you 
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not say one day that you ought by right to get a governess 
iov the children ? ’ 

Downe admit Vid that he had said so, but that he could 
not sec his way to it. ' The kind of woman I ghould lite 
to have,' he said, ‘ would be lather beyond my means. 
No ; 1 think 1 shall send them to school in the town when 
they are old enough to go out alone.* 

'Nov, I know of something betlci than that The late 
Lieutenant Savile’s daughter, Lucy, wants to do some- 
thing for herself in the way of teaching. She would be 
inexpensive, and would answer your purpose as well as 
anybody for six or twelve months She would probably 
come daily if you wcie to ask hei, and so your house- 
keeping arrangements would not be much aftccked.' 

' I thought she had gone a' "ly,' said Ifle solicitor, musing. 

' Where does she livh ? ' 

Barnet told him, and added if Downe should think 
of lior as suitable, he would do well to call as soon as pos- 
sible. or she might be on the wing. ' If you do see her,' 
he said, ‘ it woiild be advisabV=' not to mention my name. 
She is rather stiff in her ideas of me, and it might prejudice 
her against a course if she knew that 1 lecommen'ded it.’ 

Downe promised to give the subject his consideration, 
and nothing more was said about it just then. But when 
Barnet rose to go, which was not till nearly bedtime, he 
reminded Downe ol the suggestion and went up the street 
to his own solitay home with a sensr* of satisfaction at 
his promising diplomacy in a ch.'iri tabic cause. 

VII 

The walls of his new house were carried up nearly tjieir 
full height. By a curious though not inirequent reaction, 
Barnet’s feelings about that unnecessaiy stnictuie had 
undergone a^changc ; he took considerable interest in its 
progress as a long-neglected thing, his wife before her 
departure having grown quite weary of it as a hobby. 
Moreover, it was an excellent distraction for a man in the 
unhappy position of having to Jive in a provincial town 
with nothing to do. He was probably the lirst of his line 
who had ever passed a day without toil, and perhaps some- 
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thing like an inherited instinct disqualifies such men foi; a 
life of pleasant inaction, such as lies in the power of those 
whose leisure is not a personal accident,# but a vast his- 
torical accretion which has become part of their natures. 

Thus Barnet got into a way of spending many of his 
leisure hours on the site of the new building, and he might 
have been seen on most days at this time tr5ung the temper 
of the mortar by punching the joints with his stick, look- 
ing at the grain of a floor-board, and meditating where it 
grew, or picturing under what circumstances the last fire 
would be kindled in the at piesent sootless chimneys. 
One day when thus occupied he saw three children pass by 
in the company of a fair young woman, whose sudden 
appearance caused^ him to flush perceptibly. 

‘ Ah, she is there,* he thought. ‘ That's a blessed thing.' 
Casting an interested glance over the rising building 
and the busy workmen, Lucy Savile and the little Downes 
pas'^cd by ; and after that time it became a regular though 
almost unconscious custom of Barnet to stand in the half- 
completed house and look irom the ungamished windows 
at the governess as she tripped towards the sea-shore with 
her young charges, which she was in the habit of doing 
on most fine afternoons It was on one of these occasions, 
when he had been loitering on the first-floor landing, neai 
the hole left for the staircase, not yet erected, that then' 
appeared above the edge of the floor a little hat, follow ed 
by a little head. • 

Barnet withdrew through a doorway, and the cliild came 
to the top of the ladder, stepping on to the floor and cry- 
ing to her sisters and Miss Savile to follow. Another head 
ros« above the floor, and another, and then Lucy herself 
came into view. The troop ran hither and thither through 
the* empty, shaving-strewn rooms, and Barnet came for- 
ward. ^ * 

Lucy ut tried a small exclamation : she was very sorry 
that she had intruded ; she had not the least idea that Mr. 
Barnet was there : the children had come up, and she had 
followed. 

Barnet replied that he was only too glad to see them 
there. ‘ And now, let me show you the rooms,* he said. 
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She passively assented, and he took her round. There 
was not much to show in such a bare skeleton of a house, 
but he made thp niost of it, and*^ explained the different 
ornamental fittings that were soon to be fixed here and 
there. Lucy made but few remarks in reply, though she 
seemed pleased with her visit, and stole away down the 
ladder, followed by her companions. 

After this the new residence became yet more of a hobby 
for Barnet. Downe's children did not forget their first 
visit, and when the windows were glazed, and the hand- 
some staircase spread its broad low steps into the hall, 
they cdine again, prancing in unwearied succession through 
every room from ground-floor to attics, while Lucy stood 
waiting for them at the vloor. Barnet, who raieiy missed 
a day m coming to inspec* progress, stepped out from the 
drawing-room 

‘ I could not keep them out’ she said, with an apologetic 
blush. ‘ I tried to do so very much ; but they are rather 
wilful, and we are directed to walk this way for the sea 
air.' 

‘ Do let them make the house their regular playground, 
and you yours,’ said Barnet. * There is no better place 
for children to romp and take their exercise in than an 
empty house, particularly in muddy or damp weather such 
as we shall get a good deal of now; and this place will not 
be furnished for a long long time- perhaps never. I am 
not at all decided about it.' 

‘ O, but it must ! ’ replied Lucy, looking round at the 
hall. ‘ The rooms are excellent, twice as high as ours, and 
the views from the \vindows are so lovely.' 

‘ I daresay, I daresay,’ he said absently. , 

‘ Will all the furniture be new ? ' she asked. 

‘All the furniture be new— that's a thing I have jnot 
thought of. . In fact, I only come here and look on. My 
father's house would have been large enough for me, but 
another person had a voice in the matter, and it was settled 
that we should build. However, the place grows uj^ 
me ; its recent associations are cheerlul, and I am getting 
to like it fast.' 

A certain uneasiness in Lucy's manner showed that the 
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conversation was taking too personal a turn for her. ' Still, 
as modern tastes develop, people require more room 'to 
gratify them in,' she sai3, withdrawing tp «!all the children ; 
and serenely bidding him good-afternoon she went on her 
way. 

Barnet’s life at this period was singularly lonely, and 
yet he was happier than he could have expected, flis 
wife’s estrangement and absence, w'hich promised to be 
permanent, left him free as a boy in his movements, and 
the solitary walks that he took gave him ample opportunity 
for chastened reflection on what might have been his lot 
if he had only shown wisdom enougii to claim Lucy Savile 
when there was no bar between their lives, and she was 
to be had for the .asking. He would occasionally call at 
the house of his friend Downt‘ ; biit there was scarcely 
enough in common between their two natures to make 
them more than friends of fliat excellent %ort whose per- 
sonal knowledge of each other’s history and character is 
always in excess of intimacy, whereby they arc not so 
likely to be severed by a Wash of sentiment as in cases 
where intimacy springs up m excess ot knowledge. Lucy 
was never vivSiblo at these times, being either engaged in 
the school-room, or in taking an airing out of doors ; but, 
knowing that she was now comfortable, and had given up 
the, to him, depressing idea of going off to the other side 
of the globe, he was quite content. 

The new house had so far progressed iTiat the gardeners 
were beginning to grass down the front. During an after- 
noon which he was passing in marking the curve for the 
carriage-drive, he beheld her coming in boldly towards 
him from the road. Hitherto Barnet had only caught her 
on the premises by stealth; and this ridvance seemed to 
show that at last her reserve had broken down. 

A smile gained strength upon her face as she* approached, 
and it was quite radiant when she came up, and said, with- 
out a trace of embarrassment, ' I find I owe you a hundred 
thanks — and it comes to me quite as a surprise I It was 
through your kindness that I was engaged by Mr. Downe. 
Believe me, Mr. Barnet, I did not know it until ye‘>terday, 
or I should have thanked you long and long ago ! ’ 
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‘ I had offended you — just a trifle — at the time, I think ? ’ 
said Barnet, smiling, ' and it was (^est that you should not 
know.' 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she returned hastily. ‘ Don't allude to that ; 
it is past and over, and we will let it be. The house is 
linished almost, is it not ? How beautiful it will look 
when the evergreens arc grown ! Do you call the style 
Palladian, Mr Barnet ? ' 

‘ I — really don't quite know what it is. Yes, it must be 
Palladian, certainly. But I’ll ask Jones, the architect ; 
for, to tell the truth, I had not thought much about the 
style : T had notlung to do with choosing it, I am sorry 
to sav ' 

She would not let him 1 nrp on this gloomy reirain, and 
talked oil bright masters i J1 she said, producing a small 
roll of paper which he had noticed in her hand all the while, 

' Mr. Downe wished me to bring you this revised drawing 
of the late Mrs. Downe’s tomb, which the architect has 
just sent him. He would like you to look it over.' 

The children came up with their hoops, and she went 
off with them down the harbour-road as usual. Barnet 
had been glad to get those words of thanks ; he had been 
thinking foi many months that he would like her to know 
of his share in finding herahonu* such as it was ; and what 
he could not do for himself, Downe had now kindly done 
for him. He retuined to his desolate house with a lighter 
tread ; though in reason he hardly knew why his tread 
should be light 

On examining the drawing, Barnet found ihat, instead 
of the vast altar-tomb and canopy Downe bad del* rmined 
on at their last meeting, it was to !)e a more modest 
memorial even than had been suggested by the architect ; 
a coped tomb of good .solid construction, with no useless 
elaboration ai all Barnet w'as truly glad to sec that Downe 
had come to reason of his own accord ; and he retunied 
the drawing with a note of approval 

He followed up the house-work a.s before, and as he 
walked up and down the rooms, occasionally gazing from 
the windows over the bulging green hills and the quiet 
harbour that lay between them, he murmured wojds and 
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fragments of words which, if listened to, would have revealed 
all the secrets of his existence. Whatever his reason 
going there, Lucy did nojt call again : the walk to the shore 
seemed to be abandoned : he must hav^ thought it as 
well for both that it should be so, for he did not go any- 
where out of his accustomed ways to endeavour to discover 
her. 


VTII 

The winter and the spring had passed, and the house was 
complete. It was a tine morning in the early part of 
June, and Barnet, though not in the habit of rising early, 
had taken a long walk before breakfast , returning by way 
of the new building. A sufficiently exciting cause of his 
restlessness to-day cnight have been the intelligence which" 
had reached him the night before, that Lucy Sa vile was 
going to India after all, and notwithstanding the represen- 
tations of her friends that suMi a journey was unadvisable 
in mahy ways for an unpractised girl, unless some more 
definite advantage lay at the end of it than she could show 
to be the case. Barnet's w^iilk uj) the slope to the building 
betrayed that he was in a dissatished mood. He hardly 
saw that the dewy time of day lent an unusual freshness 
to the bushes and trees which had so recently put on their 
summer habit of heavy leafage, and made his newly laid 
lawn look as well establi'^hed as an old manorial meadow. 
The house had been so adroitly placed , between six tall 
elms which were growing on the site beforehand, that they 
seemed like real ancestral trees ; and the rooks, young and 
old, cawed melodiously to their visitor. 

'The door was not locked, and he entered No workmen 
appeared to be present, and he walked from sunny window 
to sunny window of the empty rooms, with a sense of seclu- 
sion which might have been very pleasant but for the ante- 
cedent knowledge that his almost paternal care of Lucy 
Savile was to be thrown away by her wilfulness. Foot- 
steps echoed through an adjoining room ; and bending his 
eyes in that direction, he perceived Mr. Jones, the architect. 
He had come to look over the building before giving the 
contractor his final certificate. They walked over the 
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house together. Everything was finished except the paper- 
ing : there were the latest improvements of the period 
in bell-hanging, ventilating, smokp-jacks, fire-grates, and 
French windows! The business was soon ended, and Jones, 
having directed Barnet's attention to a book of wall-paper 
patterns which lay on a bench for his choice, was leaving 
to ^ keep another engagement, when Bainet said, 'Is the 
tomb finished yet for Mrs. Downe } ’ 

‘ Well — yes : it is at last/ said the architect, coming 
back and speaking as if he were in a mood to make a con- 
fidence. ‘ 1 have had no end of trouble in the matter, 
and, to tell the truth. I am heartily glad it is ovtjr.' 

Barnet expresserl his surprise. I thought poor Downe 
had given up those extravagant notions of his ^ Then he 
has gone back to the altar and canopy after all ? ’ Well, he 
is to be excused, poor feI-.ow 1 ' 

‘ O no — he has not at all gone back to them — quite the 
reverse,' Jones hastened to say. ‘ He has so reduced design 
after design that the whole thing has been nothifig but 
waste labour for me ; till in the end it has become a 
common headstone, which a mason put up in half a day.' 

‘ A common headstone ? ’ said Barnet. 

‘ Yes. I held out for some time for the addition of a 
footstone at least. But he said, “ 0 no— he couldn't afford 
it." ’ 

' Ah, well — his family is growing up, poor fcUow, and 
his expenses are getting serious.’ 

' Yes, exactly,’ said Jones, as if the subject were none 
of his. And again diiecting Barnet's attention to the wall- 
papers, the bustling architect left lum to keep some other 
engagement. 

‘ A common headstone,’ murmured Barnet, left again to 
himself. He mused a minute or two, and next began 
looking over and selecting from the patterns ; but had not 
long been engaged in* the work when he Jieard another 
footstep on the gravel 'without, and somebody enter the 
open porch. 

Barnet went to the door — it was his manservant in 
search of him. 

' I have been trying for some time to find you, sir,' he 
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said. ' This letter has come by the post, and it is marked 
immediate. A^id there's this one from Mr. Downe, who 
called just now wantiag to see you.' Jle searched his 
pocket for the second. 

Barnet took the first letter — it had a black border, and 
bore the London postmark. It was not in his wife's hand- 
writing, or in that of any person he knew ; but conjecture 
soon ceased as he read the page, wherein he was biiefly 
informed that Mrs. Barnet had died suddenly on the pre- 
vious day, at the furnished villa she had occupied near 
London. 

Bam0t looked vaguely roimd the empty hall, at the 
blank walls, out of the doorway Drawing a long palpitat- 
ing breatji, and with eyes downcast, he turned and climbed 
the stairs slowly, like a man who doubted their stability. 
The fact of his wife having, as it wefe, dif'd once already, 
and lived on again, had eni^iely dislodged, the possibility 
of her actual death from lus conjecture. He went to the 
landing, leant over the balusters, and after a reverie, of 
whose duration he had but, the faintest notion, turned to 
the window and stretched his gaze to the cottage further 
down the road, wliich was visible from his landing, and from 
which Lucy still walked to the solicitor’s hoii>c by a cross 
path. The faint words that came from his moving lips 
were simply, ‘ At last ! ' 

Tiled, almost involuntniiiy, Barnet fell down on his 
knees and murmured some mcoheient words of thanks- 
giving. Surely his virtue in lestoiing his wife to life had 
been le warded ! But, as il the impulse struck mieasily 
on his conscience, he quickly rose, brushed the dust fiom 
his trousers, and set hiraseii to think of his next move- 
ments. He could not start for London for some hours; 
and as he had no preparations to make that could not 
be made in half-an-hour, he mechanically d'jscended and 
re.sumed his occupation of turning* over the widl-jiapers. 
They had all got brighter for him, those papers. It was 
all changed — who would sit in the rooms that they were 
to line ? He went on to muse upon Luc> 's conduct in so 
frequently coming to the house with the children ; her 
occasional blush in speaking to him ; her er/ident interest 
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in him. What woman can in the long run avoid being 
interested in a man whom she knows to be devoted to 
her ? If hnmap solicitation couUi ever effect anything, 
there should be no going to India for Lucy now. All the 
papers previously chosen seemed wrong in their shades, 
and he began from tlu‘ beginning to choose again. 

While entering on the task he heard a forced ' Ahem ! " 
from without the porch, evidently uttered to attract his 
attention, and footsteps again advancing to the door. His 
man, whom he had quite forgotten in his mental turmoil, 
was still waiting there. 

‘ I b<*g your pnrdon, sir/ the man said from round the 
doorway . ‘but h»Te’s the note from Air. Downe that you 
didn’t take. He called pist after you went out, and as he 
couldn't wait, he wrote t’ns on your Study-table.’ 

He handed in the letter — no black-bordoied one now, 
but a practical-looking note in the well-known writing of 
tlie solicitor. 

' Dear Barnet ' — it ran — ‘ Peihaps you will be prepared foi the 
information 1 am about to give— ^vhat Lucy Savile and niisdf arc 
going to be married this morning. I have hitherto said nolhiag as 
to ruy intention to any of my friends, for reasons which I am bure 
you will fully appreciate. The crisis has been brought about by her 
expressing her intention to join her brother in India. 1 then dis- 
covered tliat I could not do without her. 

' It IS to be quite a private wedding ; but it is my particular wish 
that you come down here quietly at ten, and go to church with us ; 
it will add greatly to the pleasure 1 shall experience in the ceremony, 
and, I believe, to Lucy's also. I have called on you very early to 
make the request, in the belief that I should find yon at home ; but 
you arc bcforcliand with me m your early rising Yours sincerely, 

‘C. Downe.’ 

‘ Need I wait, sir ? ' said the servant after a dead silence. 

‘ That will do, William. No answer,’ said Barnet calmly. 

When the man had gone Barnet re-read the letter. Turn- 
ing eventually to the wall-papers, which he had been at* 
such pains to select, he deliberately tore them into halves 
and quarters, and threw them into the empty fireplace. 
Then he went out of the house, locked the door, and stood 
in the front awhile. Instead of returning into the town, 
he went down the harbour-road and thoughtfully lingered 
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about by the sea, near the spot where the bodj' of Downe’s 
late wife had been found and brought ashore. ,* 

Barnet was a man with a rich capacitjj^ for misery, and 
there is no doubt that he exercised it to its fullest extent 
now. The events that had, as it were, dashed themselves 
together into one half-hour of this day showed that curious 
refinement of cruelty in their arrangement which oficn 
proceeds from the bosom of the whimsical god at other 
times known as blind Circumstance. That his few minutes 
of hope, between the reading of the first and second letters, 
had carried him to extraordinaiy heights of rapture was 
proved by the immensity ol his suffering now. The sun 
blazing into liis face would have shown a close watcher 
that a horizontal line, which had never been seen before, 
but w’hich was never to be gone thereafter, was somehow 
gradually forming itself in the smooth of his forehead 
His eyes, of a light hazel, had a curious Jook which can 
only be described by the word biuised ; the sorrow that 
looked fiom them being largcdy mixed with the surpiisc 
of a man taken unawares.^ 

The secondary particulars of his present position, too, 
were odd enough, though for some time they appealed to 
engage little of his attention. Not a soul in the town 
knew, as yet, of liis wile’s death; and he almost owed 
Dowme the kindness of not publishing it till the day was 
over : the conjuncture, taken with that which had accom- 
panied the death of Mrs. Downe, being «o singular as to 
be quite sufficient to darken the pleasure of the impres- 
sionable solicitor to a ciuel e.\teiit, if madt* known to him 
But as Barnet could not set out on his journey to London, 
where his wife lay, for some hours (theie being at this date 
no railway within a distance of many miles), no great 
reason existed why he .should leave the town. 

Impulse in all its forms characterized Barnet, and when 
he heard the distant clock strike the Imur of ten his feet 
began to carry him up the harbour-road with the mannei 
of a man who must do something to bring himself to life. 
He passed Lucy Sa vile’s old house, his own new one, and 
came in view of the church. Now' he gave a pen cptibic 
start, and his mechanical condition went aw'ay. Befoie 
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the church-gate were a couple of carriages, and Barnet 
then could perceive that the marriage between Downe and 
Lucy was at that moment being., solemnized within. A 
feeling of sudden, proud self-confidence, an indocile wish 
to wdk unmoved in spite of grim environments, plainly 
possessed him, and when he reached the wicket-gate he 
tiM^ed in without apparent effort. Pacing up the paved 
footway he entered the church and stood for awhile in 
the nave passage. A group of people was standing round 
the vestry door ; Barnet advanced through these and 
stepped into the vestry. 

There they were busily signing their nam(‘s. Seeing 
Downe about to look roimd Barnet averted his somewhat 
disturbed lace for a second or two ; when he turned again 
front to front he was cal 1 and quite •smiling ; 'it was a 
creditable triumph over hit.iself, and deserved to be remem- 
bered in his native town. He greeted Downe heartily, 
offering Ins congratulations. 

It seemed as if Barnet expected a half-guilty look upon 
Lucy's face ; but no ; save the natural flush and flurry 
engendered by the service just pei formed, theic was noth- 
ing whatever in her bearing which showed a disturbed 
mind : her gray-brown eyes carried in them now as at 
other times the well-known expression of common-sensed 
rectitude which never went so far as to touch on hardness. 
She shook hands with him, and Downe said warmly, ‘ I 
wish you could h;ive come sooner : I called on purpose to 
ask you. You’ll drive back with us now ? ' 

‘ No, no,' said Barnet ; * I am not at all prepan d ; but 
I thought I would look in upon you for a moment, even 
though I had not time to go home and dress. 11 stand 
back and see you pass out, and obseive the effect of the 
spectacle upon myself as one of the public ' 

Then Lucy and her husband laughed, and Barnet laughed 
and retired ; and the quiet little party went gliding down 
the nave and towards the porch, Lucy’s new silk dress 
sweeping with a smart rustle round the base-mouldings of 
the ancient font, and Downe’s little daughters following 
in a state of round-eyed interest in their position, and that 
of Lucy, their teacher and friend. 
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So Downe was comforted after his Emily’s death, which 
had taken place twelve months, two weeks, and three days 
before that time. * • 

When the two flys had driven off and the s])ectalors 
had vanished, Barnet followed to the door, and went out 
into the sun He took no more trouble to pn'serve a spruce 
exterior; his step was unequal, hesitatmg, almost convul- 
sive ; and the slight changes of colour wliich went on in 
his face seemed refracted from some inward flame. In the 
churchyard he became pale as a summer cloud, and find- 
ing it not easy to proceed he sat down on one of the tomb- 
stones and supported his head with his hand. 

Hard by was a sexton filling up a grave which he had 
not found time to ^nish on the previous evening. Observ- 
ing Barnet, he went up to him, and recognizing him, said, 
‘ Shall 1 help you home, sir ^ ’ 

‘ 0 no, thank you,’ said* Bamct, rousmg himself and 
standing up. The sexton returned to his grave, followed 
by Barnet, who, after watching him awhile, stepped into 
the grave, now nearly fllle^i, and helped to tread in the 
earth. 

The sexton apparently thought his conduct a little 
singular, but he made no observation, and when tlio grave 
was full, Barnet suddenh" stopped, looked far away, and 
with a decided step pioceeded to the gate and vanished. 
The sexton rested on Ins shovel and looked after him tor a 
few moments, and then began banking fip the mound. 

In those short minutes oftreading in the dead man Barnet 
had foimed a design, but what it was the inhabitants of 
that town did not for some long time imagine. He went 
home, wrote several letters of business, called on his lawyer, 
an old man of the same place who had Ijeen the legal adviser 
of Barnet’s father before him, and during the evening over- 
hauled a large quantity of letters ^id other documents in 
his possession. By eleven o’clock the heap of papers in 
and before Barnet’s grate had reached foimidable dimen- 
sions, and he began to burn them. This, owing to their 
quantity, it was not so easy to do as he had expected, and 
he sat long into the night to complete the task 
The next morning Bamet departed for London, leaving a 
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noj:e for Downe to inform him of Mrs. Barnet's sudden 
dektli, and that he was gone to bury her ; but when a 
thrice-sufficient time for that purpose had elapsed, he was 
not seen again in his accustomed walks, or in his new 
house, or in his old one. He was gone for good, nobody 
knew whither. It was soon discovered that he had em- 
powered his lawycT to dispose of all his property, real and 
peisonal, in the borough, and pay in the proceeds to the 
account of an unknown person at one of the large London 
banks, ihe person was by some supposed to be himself 
under an assumed name ; but few, if any, had certain 
knowledge of that fact. 

The elegant new residence was sold with the rest of his 
possessions ; and its purch tser was no other than Downe, 
now a thriving man in tht oorough, and one whose grow- 
ing family and new wife required more roomy accommoda- 
tion than was afforded by the little house up the narrow’ 
side street. Barnet’s old habitation was bought by the 
trustees of the Congregational Baptist body in that town, 
who pulled down the time-honoured dw’elling and built a 
new chapel on its site. By the time the last hour of that, 
to Barnet, eventful year had chimed, every vestige of him 
had disappeared from the precincts of his native place, 
and the name became extinct in the borough of Port- 
Bredy, after having been a living force therein for more 
than two hundred years. 

IX 

Twenty-one years and six months do not jjass without 
setting a mark even u])on durable stone ana triph- brass ; 
upon humanity such a period works nothing le.'iS than 
transformation. In Barnet’s old birthplace vivacious 
young cliildren with bones like india-rubber had grown up 
to be stable men and yromen, men and women had dried 
in the skin, stiffened, withered, and sunk into decrepitude ; 
while selections from every class had been consigned to the 
outlying cemetery. Of inorganic diflVrences the greatest 
was that a railway had invaded the town, lying it on to a 
main line at a junction a dozen miles off. Barnet’s house 
on the harbour-road, once so insistently new, had acquired 
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lichens^ damp patches, and even constitutional infirmities 
of its own like its elder fellows. Its architecture, once so 
very improved and modern, had alread}? become stale in 
style, without having reached tlie dignity of being old- 
fashioned. Trees about the harbour-road had increased 
in circumference or disappeared under the saw ; while the 
church had had such a tremendous practical joke played 
upon it by some facetious restorer or other as to be scarce 
recognizable by its dearest old friends. 

During this long interval George Barnet had never 
once been seen or heard of in the town of his fathers 

It was the evening of a market-day, and some half- 
dozen middle-aged farmers and dairymtui were lounging 
round tlie bar ofHhe Black-Bull Hotel, occasionally drop- 
ping a remrirk to each other, and Jess frequently to the 
two barmaids who stood within the pewter-topped counter 
in a perfmictoiy attitude ot attention, these latter sighing 
and making a private observation to one another at odd 
intervals, on more interesting experiences than the present. 

‘ Days get shorter,’ said one of tlu‘ dairymen, as he 
looked towards the stieet, and noticed that the lainjJighter 
was passing by. 

The farmers merely acknowledged by their roimtenances 
the propriety of this remark, and finding that noliody else 
spoke, one of the barmaids said ' yes,' in a tone of painful 
duty. ’ " , 

' Come fair-day we shall have to light up before w^e start 
for homc-along ’ 

' That’s true,' his neighbour conceded, with a gaze of 
blankness. 

‘ And after that we shan’t see much further diltcrence 
all's winter.' 

The rest were not unwilling to go even so fai js this. 

The barmaid sighed again, and*raised onii of lu i hands 
from the counter on which they rested to scratch ihe smal- 
lest surface of her face with the smallest of her fingers. 
She looked towards the door, and presently remarked, 

' I think I hear the 'bus coming in from station.' 

The eyes of the dairymen and farmers turned to the 
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glass door dividing the hall from the porch, and in a minute 
or ‘two the omnibus drew up outside. Then there was a 
luihbering down of luggage, and thgn a man came into the 
hall, followed by* a porter with a portmanteau on his poll, 
which he deposited on a bench. 

The stranger was an elderly person, with curly ashen- 
white hair, a deeply-crcviced outer corner to each eyelid, 
and a countenance baked by innumerable suns to the 
colour of terra-cotta, its hue and that of his hair contrast- 
ing like heat and cold respectively. He walked medita- 
tively and gelltl3^ like one who was fearful of disturbing 
his own mental equilibrium. But whatever lay at the 
bottom of his biea'l had evidently made him so accustomed 
to its situation there that it caused him little practical 
inconvenience * 

He paused in silence whne, with his dubious eyes fixed 
on the bai maids, he seemed to consider himself. In a 
moment or two lie addressed them, and asked to be accom- 
modated for the night. As he waited he looked curiously 
round the hall, but said nothing. As soon as invited he 
disappeared up the staircase, preceded by a chambermaid 
and candle, and followed by a lad with his trunk. Not 
a soul liad recognized him. 

A quarter of an hour later, when the farmers and dairy- 
men had driven off to their homesteads in the country, he 
came downstairs, took a biscuit and one glass of wine, 
and walked out inl;o the toivui, where the radiance from the 
shop-windows had grown so in volume of late years as to 
flood with cheerfulness every standing cart, barrow, stall, 
and idler that occupied the wayside, whethei shabby or 
genteel. TIis chief interest at present seemed to he m the 
names painted over the shop-fronts and on doorways, 
as far as they were visible ; these now differed to an 
ominous extent from what they had been one-and-twenty 
years before. *' 

The traveller passed on till he came fo the bookseller's, 
where he looked in through the glass door, A fresh-faced 
young man was standing behind the counter, otherwise 
the shop was empty. The gray-haired observer entered, 
asked for some periodical by way of paying for admission. 
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and with his elbow on the counter began to turn over the 
pages he had bought, though that he read nothing was 
obvious. • , ^ 

At length he said, ' Is old Mr. Watkins still alive ? ’ in a 
voice which had a curious youthful cadence in it even 
now. 

" My father is dead, sir,' said the young man. , 

' Ah, I am sorry to hear it,' said the stranger. ' But 
it is so many years since I last visited this town that I 
could hardly expect it should be otherwise.' After a short 
silence he continued — ' And is the firm of Barnet, Browse 
and Company still in existence ?- they used to be large 
flax-merchants and twine-spinners here ? ' 

‘ The ^m is still going on, sir, but they have dropped 
the name of Barnet. T believe that was a .sort of fancy 
name — at least, I never knew of aity living Barnet. 'Tis 
now Browse and Co ’ , , 

‘ And does Andrew Jones still keep on as architect ? ' 

' He's dead, sir.' 

'And the vicar of St. Ilaty’s- Mr. Melrose ? ' 

‘ He’s been dead a great njany yem s ’ 

'Dear me • ' He paused vet longer, and cleared his 
voice. ‘ Is Mr. Downe, the solicitor, still in practice' ^ ' 

/ No, sir, he's dead. He died about seven years 
ago.' 

Here it was a longer silence still , and an attentive 
observer W'ould have noticed that the f)a,«er m the .sti anger's 
hand increased its impiTceptible tremor to a visible shake. 
That gray-haired gentleman noticed it himself, and rested 
the paper on the counter, ' Is Mn. Dow'ue still alive ? ’ 
he ask(‘d, clo.sing his lips firmly as soon as the words were 
out of his mouth, and dropping his eyes 

' Yes, sir, she’s alive and well. She’s luing at th»i old 
place.' 

' In Ea>t Street ? ' ' 

' O no ; at Chateau Ringdale. I believe it has been in 
the family for some gimerations.' 

' She lives with her children, perhaps ? ' 

‘ No ; she has no children of her owm. There w'ere 
some Miss Downes , I think they wx're Mi Downe's daugh- ' 
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ters by a former wife ; but they are married and living 
in ‘pther parts of the town. Mrs. Downe lives alone.' 

‘ Quite alone ?^' « 

' Yes. sir**; quite alone.' 

The newly-arrived gentleman went back to the hotel 
and dined ; after which he made some change in his dress, 
sha,ved back his beard to the fashion that had prevailed 
twenty years earlier, when he was young and interesting, 
and once more emerging, bent his steps in the direction of 
the harbo^T-road. Just before getting to the point where 
the pavement ceased and the houses isolated themselves, 
he overtook a shambling, stooping, unshaven man, who 
at first sight appeared like a professional tramj>, his sJioulders 
having a poiceptible greasiness as they passed iijidcr the 
gaslight. Each pcdestiiau momentaiiiy turned and re- 
garded the other, and the tramp-like gentleman started 
back, , , 

‘Good — why- -is that Mr. Barnet? Tis Mr Barnet, 
surely ! ’ 

' Yes ; and you arc Charlsop ? ’ 

‘ Yes —ah - you notice my aj)pearance. The Fates 
have rather ill-used me By-thc-bye, that fifty pounds. 
I mwer paid it, did 1 ? . . . But I was not ungrateful ! ' 
Here the stooping man laid one hand emphatically on the 
palm of the othei. ‘1 gave you a chance. Mr. George 
Barnet, which many men would have thought full value 
received — the chawre to marry your Lucy. As far as the 
world was concerned, your wife was a drowned woman, 
hey ? ' 

‘ Heaven forbid all that, Charlson ' 

' Well, well, 'twas a wrong way of showing gratuiide, 1 
suppose. And now a drop of something to drink tor old 
acquaintance’ sake I And, Mr, Barnet, she again free 
— there’s a chance now if you care for it— ha, ha ! ' And 
the speaker pushed his 'tongue into his hollow cheek and 
slanted his eye in the old fashion. 

‘ I know all,’ said Barnet quickly ; and slipping a 
small present into the hands of the needy, saddening man, 
he st(‘pped ahead and was soon in the outskirts of the 
town. 
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He reached the harbour-road, and paused before tlje 
• entrance to a well-known house. It was so highly bosomed 
in trees and shrubs planted since the erection oi the build- 
ing that one would scarcely have recognized the spot as 
that which had been a mere neglected slope till chosen as a 
site for a dwelling. He opened the swing-gate, closed it 
noiselessly, and gently moved into the semicircular dnve, 
which remained exactly as it had been marked out by 
Barnet on the morning when Lucy Savile ran in to thank 
him for procuring her the post of governess to Dowhe's 
children. But the growth of trees and bushes which 
revealed itself at every step was beyond all expectation ; 
sun-proof and moon-proof bowers vaulted the walks, and 
the walls of the house were uniformly bearded wth creep- " 
ing plants as high as the first-floor windows. 

After lingering for a few minutes *in the dusk of the 
bending boughs, the visitor rang the door-bell, and on the 
servant appearing, he announced himself as ‘ an old friend 
of Mrs. Downe's.' 

The hall was lighted, bufi not brightly, the gas being 
turned low, as if visitors were rare. There was a stagnation 
in the dwelling ; it seemed to be waiting. Could it really 
be waiting for him ? The partitions which had been 
probed by Bai net's walking-stick when the mortar was 
green, were now quite brown with the antiquity of their 
varnish, and the ornamental woodwork of the staircase, 
which had glistened with a pale yellow netvness when first 
erected, was now of a rich wine-colour. During the 
servant’s absence the following colloquy could be dimly 
heard through the nearly-closed door of the drawing- 
room. 

* He didn't give his name ? ’ 

‘ He only said " an old friend,” ma am.' 

‘ Wliat kind of gentleman is he ? J 

‘A staidish gentleman, with gray* hair.' 

The voice of the second speaker seemed to afiect the 
listener greatly. After a pause, the lady said, ' Very well, I 
will see him.' 

And the stranger was shown in face to face wiih the 
Lucy who had once been Lucy Savile. The round cheek 
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qf that formerly young lady had, of course, alarmingly 
^ttened its curve in her modern representative ; a pervasive 
grayness overspread her once darfc brown hair, like morn- 
ing rime on heather. The parting down the middle was 
wide and jagged ; once it had been a thin white line, a 
narrow crevice between two high banks of shade. But 
there was still enough left to foim a handsome knob be- 
hind, and some curls beneath inwrought with a few hairs 
like silver wires were very becoming. In her eyes the 
only modification was that their originally mild rectitude 
of expression had become a little more stringent than here- 
tofore. Yet she was still girlish —a girl who had been 
gratuitously weighted by destiny with a burden of five- 
and-foity years instead rf her proper twenty. . 

' Lucy, don't you know ne ? ' he said, when the servant 
had closed the door. 

' I knew you the instant I saw you I ' she returned 
cheerfully. ‘ I don’t know why, but I always thought 
you would come back to your old town again.’ 

She gave him her hand, and then they sat down. ‘ They 
said you were dead,’ continued Lucy, ‘ but I never thought 
so. We should have heard of it for certain if you had 
been.’ 

'It is a very long time since we met.' 

' Yes ; what you must have seen, Mr. Barnet, in all 
these roving years, in comparison with what I have seen 
in this quiet pljfce ! ’ Her face grew more serious. ‘ You 
know my husband has been dead a long time ? I am a 
lonely old woman now, considcriTig whai L ha vq been ; 
though Mr Downe’s daughters— all married — ni.mage t6 
keep me pretty cheerful.’ 

' And I am a lonely old man, and tiave been any time 
these twenty years.’ 

‘ But wlicic have you kept yourself ? And why did 
you go oti so mysteriously ? ’ 

‘ Well, Lucy, I have kept myself a little in America, 
and a little in Australia, a little in India, a little at the 
Cape, and so on ; I have not stayed in any place for a 
long time, as it seems to me, and yet more than twenty 
years have flown. But when people get to my age two 
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years go like one ! — Your second question, why did I go 
. away so mysteriously, is surely not necessary. You 
guessed why, didn't you ? ’ • 

' No, I never once guessed,’ she said simply , ' nor 
did Charles, nor did anybody as far as I know.' 

‘ Well, indeed ! Now think it over again, and then look 
at me, and say if you can’t guess ? ’ * 

She looked him in the face with an inquiring smile 
' Surely not because of me ? ’ she said, pausing at the 
commencement of surprise. 

Barnet nodded, and smiled again ; but his smile was 
sadder than hers. 

' Because I raained Charles ? ’ she asked 
‘ Yes ; solely because you married him on the da\' 1 
was free to ask you*to marry me My wife died fonr-and- 
twenty hours before you went to church with Downe. Th( 
fixing of my journey at that particular moment was because 
of her funeral ; but once away 1 knew 1 should have no 
inducement to come back, and took my steps accordingly.’ 

Her face assumed an aspect of gentle reflection, aiui 
she looked up and down his form with great interest m 
her eyes. ‘ I nevei thought of it I ' she said. ‘ 1 knew, ot 
course, that you had once implied some warmth of feeling 
towards me, but 1 concluded that it passed off And I 
have always been undci the imprtsbion that }’oiir wife was 
alive at the time of my marriage. Was it not stupid of me ! 
— But you will ha\'(* some tta or something*? I have never 
dined late, you know, since my husband's death. 1 have 
got into the way of making a regular meal ot tea You 
will have some tea with me, will you not ? ’ 

The travelled man assented quite readil}^ and tea was 
brought in. They sat and chatted over Die trav, regardless 
of the flying hour. ‘ Well, well I ' said Barnet presently, 
as for the first time he leisurely surveyed the room ; ’ how 
like it all is, and yet how different! Just where your 
piano stands was a board on a couple of trestles, bearing 
the patterns of wall-pajiers, when I was last here. I 
was choosing them — standing in this way, as it might be. 
.Then my servant came in at the door, and handed me a 
note, so. It was from Downe, and announced that you 
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were just going to be married to him. I chose no more 
^^l-papers — tore up all those I had selected, and left the 
house. I nevei; entered it again* till now.' 

' Ah, at last I understand it all,’ she murmured. 

They had both risen and gone to the lireplace. The 
mantel came almost on a level with her shoulder, which 
gftntly rested against it, and Barnet laid his hand upon the 
shelf close beside her shoulder. " Lucy,' he said, ‘ better 
late than never. Will you marry me now ? ' 

She started back, and the surprise which was so obvious 
in her wrought even greater surprise in liim that it should 
be so. It was diflVult to believe that she had been quite 
blind to the situation, and yet all reason and common 
sense went to prove thai she was not acting. , 

‘ You take me quite i uawares b/ such a question ! ' 
she said, w ith .1 forced laugh of uneasiness. It was the first 
time she liad-shown any embarrassment at all. ' Why,' 
she added, ‘ I couldn’t marry you for the world ' 

' Not after all this ! Why not ? ' 

‘ It is- I would — I really ihink I may say it- -1 would 
upon the whole rather manv' you, Mr. BarncI, than any 
other man I ha\'c ever met, if I ever dreamed of marriage 
again. But I don’t dream of it — it is ([uito out of my 
thoughts ; I have not the least intention of marrying 
again.’ 

' But — on my account— couldn't you alter your plans a 
little ? Come 

' Dear Mr. Barnet,' she said with a little flutter, " I 
would on your account if on anybody’s in existence. But 
you don't know in the least what it is you are asking 
— .such an impracticable thing — I won't say iidiculous, 
of course, because I see that you are really in earnest, and 
earnestness is never ridiculous to my mind.’ 

* Well, yes,' said Barnet more slowly, dropping her hand, 
which he had taken at the moment of pleading, ‘ I am in 
earnest. The resolve, two months ago, at the Cape* to 
come back once more was, it is true, rather sudden, and 
as I see now, not well considered. But 1 am in earnest in 
asking. ’ 

‘ And I in declining. With all good feeling and all 
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kindness, let' me say that I am quite opposed to the idea of 
• marrying a second time.’ * 1 

‘ Well, no harm has been done/ he ansyrered, with the 
same subdued and tender humorousness that he had shown 
on such occasions in early life. ‘ If you really won’t accept 
me, I must put up with it, I suppose.' His eye h*!! on the 
clock as he spoke. ‘ Had you any notion that it was so 
late ? ’ he asked. * How absorbed I have been ^ ’ 

She accompanied him to the halJ, helped him to put 
on his overcoat, and let him out of the house herself. 

‘ Good-night,’ said Baniet, on the doorstep, as the 
lamp shone in his face ‘ You are not offended wth 
me ? ’ 

' Certainly not. Nor you with me ? ’ 

‘ I'll consider whelher i am or not,’ he pleasantly replied. 

' Good-night.’ 

She watched him safely tkiongh the gate ; and when 
his footst('ps had died away upon the road, clo'^ed the 
door softly and returned to the room. Here the modest 
widow long pondered his i,pt'eclies, with eys dropped 
to an unusually low’ level Barnet’s uihanity under the 
blow of her refusal greatly impressed ner. After having 
his long period of probation rendered useless by her deci- 
sion, he had shown 110 anger, and had philosophicallv 
taken her words as if he deserved no better It was 

very gentlemanly of liitn, certainly , it was more than 
gentlemanly : it was heroic and grand.* The more she 
'meditated, the more she questioned the virtue of her con- 
duct in checking him so peremptorily , and went to hci 
bedroom in a mood of dissatisfaction. On looking in the 
glass she was reminded that there was not so much remain- 
ing of her former beauty as to make lii> frank declaration 
an impulsive natural homage to her chei'ks and eyes ; it 
must undoubtedly have arisen from an ('Id staunch feeling 
of his, deserving tendercst considera'tion. She recalled to 
her mind with much pleasure that he had told her he was 
staying at the Black-Bull Hotel ; so that if, after waiting a 
day or two, he should not, in his modesty, call again, she 
might then send him a nice little note. To alter her 
views for the present was far from her intention; but 
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she would allow herself to be induced to reconsider the 
case, as any geneious woman ought to do. 

The morrow, came and passed, and Mr. Barnet did 
not drop in. At every knock, light youthful hues flew, 
across her cheek ; and she was abstracted in the presence 
of her other visitors. In the evening she walked about 
the hou.se, not knowing what to do with herself; the 
conditions of existence seemed totally different from those 
wliich ruled only four-and-twenty short hours ago What 
had been at first a tantalizing, elusive sentiment was getting 
acclimatized within her as a definite hope, and her person 
was so informed by that emotion that she might almost 
have .stood as its tmblematical rcpiescntative by the time 
the clock stiuck ten, fi short, an interest in Barnet 
precisely resf mbling that < her early youth led her present 
heart to belie her yesterday’s words to him, and she longed 
to sec him again. • 

The next day she walked out early, thinking she might 
meet him in the street. The growing beauty ol her romance 
absorbed her, imd she went from the street to the fields, 
and from the fields to the shore, without au\^ t onsciousness 
of distance, till reminded by her wearines.s that she could 
go no further, lie had nowhen* appeared. In the evening 
she took a step which mider the circiim.stanccs seemed 
justifiable ; she wrote a note to him at the hotel, inviting 
him to tea with her at six precisely, and .signing her note 
■ Lucy.' ' 

In a quarter of an hour the messenger came bark. Mr. ' 
Barnet had left the hotel early in the morning of the day 
before, but he had stated that he would probabh^ return 
in the course of the week. 

The note was sonu hack, to be given to him immediately 
on his arrival. 

There was no sign from the inn that this desired event 
had occurred, either oh the next day or the day following. 
On both nights she had been restless, and had scarcely slept 
half-an-hour. 

On the Saturday, putting off all difiidence, Lucy went 
herself to the Black-Bull, and questioned the staff closely. 

Mr. Barnet had cursorily remarked when leaving that 
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he might return on the Thursday or Friday, but they 
were directed not to reserve a room for him unless he should 
write. , 

He had left no address. 

' Lucy sorrowfull}' took back her note, went home, and 
resolved to wait. 

She did wait —years and years — but Barnet never 
reappeared. 

April i8bo. 
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The north road from Casterbridge is tedious and lonely, 
especially in winter-time. Along a part of its course it 
connects with Long- Ash Lane, a monotonous track without 
a village or hamlet for many miles, and with very seldom 
a turning. Unapprized wayfarers who are too old, or too 
young, or in other respects too weak for the distance to be 
traversed,* but who , nevertheless, have to walk it. say, as' 
they look wistfully ahead, ‘ Once at .the top of that hill, 
and I must surely see the end of Long-Ash Lane ! ' But 
they reach the hilltop, and ‘Ixing-Ash Lane stretches in 
front as mercilessly as before. 

Some few years ago a certain farmer was riding througli 
this lane in the gloom of a Winter evening. The faimer's 
friend, a dairyman, was riding beside him. few paces 
in the rear rode the farmer’s man. All three were well 
horsed on strong, r<nmd-barrelled cobs ; and to be 
well horsed was to be in better spirits about Long- Ash 
Lane than poor pedestrians could attain to during its 
passage. , 

But the farmer did not talk much to Ids friend as he lode 
along. The enterprise which had brought him there Idled __ 
his mind ; for in truth it was important. Not altogether ’ 
so important was it, perhaps, when estimated by its value to 
society at large ; but if the true measure of a deed be pro- 
portionate to tlie space it occupies in tlic heart of him who 
undertakes it, Farmer Charles Darton'-:. business to-night 
could hold its own with the business of kings. 

He was a large farmer. His turnover, as it is called, 
'was probably thirty thousand pounds a year. lie had a 
great many draught horses, a great many milch cows, 
and of sheep a multitude. This comfortable position was, 
however, none of his own making. It had been created 
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by his father, a man of a very different stamp from the 
P’-esent* representative of the fine. 

Darton, the father, had been a one-idea’d character, 
with a buttoned-up pocket and a chink-like eye brimming 
with commercial subtlety. In Darton the son, tliis trade 
subtlety had become transmuted into emotional, and the 
harshness had disappeared ; he would have been called a 
sad man but for his constant care not to divide himself 
from lively friends by piping notes out of harmony with 
theirs. Contemplative, he allowed his mind to be a quiet 
meeting-place for memories and hopes. So that, naturally 
enough, since succeeding to the agricultural calling, and 
up to his present age of thirty-two, he had neithtT advanced 
Jior receded as a capjtalist -a stationary result whicli did 
not agitate one of his uiumbitious, .unstrateglc nature, 
since he had all that he desin d. The motive of his expedi- 
tion to-night showed the same absence of anxious regard 
for Number One. 

The party rode on in the slow, safe trot proper to night- 
time and bad roads. Farmer Darton's head jigging rather 
unromantically up and dowh against the sky, and his 
motions being repeated with bolder emphasis by his friend 
Japheth Johns ; while those of the latter were travestied 
in jerks still less softened by art in the person of the lad 
who attended them. A pair of whitish objects hung one on 
each side of the latter, bumping against him at each step, 
and still further, spoiling the grace of his seat. On close 
inspection they might have been perceived to be open 
rush baskets — one containing a turkey, and the other 
some bottles of wine. 

‘ D'ye feel ye can meet ^"our fate like a man, nL\ hbour 
Darton ? ’ asked Johns, breaking a silence which had 
lasted while livc-and- twenty hedgerow trees had glided 
by. 

Mr. Darton with ? half-laugh murmured, ' Ay — call 
it my fate ! Hanging and wiving go by destiny.' And 
then they were silent again. 

The darkness thickened rapidly, at intervals shutting 
down on the land Jn a perceptible flap, like the wave of a 
wing. The customary close of day was accelerated by a 
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simultaneous blurring of the air. With the fall of night 
had come a mist just damp enough to incommode, but n6t 
sufl&cient to saturate tlicm. Countrymen as they were 
— born, as may be said, with only an open door between 
them and the four seasons -they regarded the mist but 
as an added obscuration, and ignored its humid quality. 

They were travelling in a direction that was enlivened 
by no modern cunent of trathc, the place of Barton’s 
pilgrimage being an old-fashioned village one of the 
Hintocks (several villages of that name, with a distinctive 
prefix or affix, lying thereabout) — where the people make 
the best cider and cider- wine in all Wessex, and where the 
durighiUs smell of pomace instead of stable refuse as else- 
where. ITie lane was sometimes so narrow that the 
brambles of the hedge, which hung forward like anglers' 
rods over a stream, scratched their hats and hooked theii 
whiskers as they passed. Yef this neglected I. me had been 
a highway to Queen Elizabeth’s subjects and the cavalcades 
of the past. Its day was over now, and its history as a 
national artery done for cvu. 

Wliy I have decided to marry her,' lesumcd Barton 
(in a measured musical voice of confidence which revealed 
a good deal of his comjiosition), as ho glanced round to 
see that the lad was not too near, ‘ is not only that I like 
her, but that 1 can do no better, even from a fairly practical 
point of view. That I might ha' looked hjgher is possibly 
true, though it is really all nonsense. I have had experi- 
ence enough in looking above me. “No more superior 
women for me,” said I- you know when. Sally is a 
comely, independent, simple character, with no make-up 
about her, who’ll think me as much a superior to her as 
I used to think — you know wffio 1 moan was to me.’ 

' Ay,' said Jolins. ‘ However, I shouldn’t call Sally 
Hall simple. Primary, because no 5all> is ; secondary, 
because if some could be, this one wouldn't. ’Tis a wrong 
denomination to apply to a woman, Charles, and affects 
me, as your best man, like cold water. 'Tis like recom- 
mending a stage play by saying there’s neither murder, 
villainy, nor harm of any sort in it, when that’s what you'vt^ 
paid your half-crown to see.' 
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‘ ‘ Well ; may your ojamon do you good. Mine's a 
dilferent one ' And turning the conversation from the 
philosophical th the practical, Darton expressed a hope 
that the said Sally had received what he'd sent on by the 
carrier that day 

Johns wanted to know what that was. 

‘ It is a dress,' said Darton. ' Not exactly a wedding- 
dress : though she may use it as one it she likes. It is 
rather serviceable than sliowy — suitable for the winter 
Mvathei ' 

' Good, '-aid Johns. ‘ Serviceable is a wise word in a 
bridegro(jm. I commend Ve, Chaih^s.’ 

"Foi,’ said T>aiton, ‘”hy should a woman diess up 
like a lope-dancer becaus* she's going to do* the most 
solemn deed uf her. life ex ept dying? ' 

‘ Ruth, why ? But she will, because she will, I suppose,' 
said Dairyman Johns. * 

‘ H'm,’ said Darton. 

The lane they, followed had been nearly straight for 
several miles, but they now left it for a smaller one which 
after winding uncertainly for some distance forked into 
two. By night country roads are apt to reveal ungainly 
qualities which pass without observation duiing day; 
and though Dai ton had travelled this way before, he had 
not done so frequently, Sally having been wooed at the ^ 
house of a relative near his own. He never remembered " 
seeing at this spot a pair of alternative ways looking so 
equally probable as these two did now. Johns rode on a 
few steps 

‘ Don't be out of heart, sonny,' he cried. ' H re’s a 
hand[x»st. Ezra — come and climm this post, and tell us the 
way.' 

The lad dismounted, and jumped into the hedge where the 
post stood under a tree. 

‘ Unstrap the baskets, or you’ll smash up that wine I ' 
cried Darton, as the young man began spasmodically to 
climb the post, baskets and all. 

‘ Was there ever less head in a brainless world ? ’ %aid 
Johns ' Here, simple Ezzy, I’ll do it.' He leapt off, and 
with much puffing climbed the post, striking a match when 
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he reached the top, and moving the light along the arm, 
the lad standing and gazing at the sijectaclc. 

‘ I have faced tantaliaation these twenty year^ with a 
temper as mild as milk ! ’ said Japhetli ; ‘ but such things 
as this don't come short of devilry ! ’ And flinging the 
match away, he slipped down to the ground. 

‘ What's the matter ? ’ asked Darton. 

‘ Not a letter, sacred or heathen — not so much as would 
tell us the way to the town of Smokeyhole — ever I should 
sin to say it ! Either the moss and mildew have eat 
away the words, or we have arrived in a land where the 
natyves have lost the art o' writing, and should ha' brought 
our compass like Christopher Columbus.' 

' Let us^ake the straightest road,' said Darton placidly ; 
" I shan’t be sorry \o get there— 'tis a tiresome ride. I 
would have driven if I had knoivn.” 

^ Nor I neither, sir,' said Ezra. ' These ijtraps plough 
my shoulder like a zull. If 'tis much further to your 
lady’s home, Maister Darton, I shall ask to be let carry 
half of these good things in ray innerds- hee, her ! ' 

‘ Don't you be such a reforming radical, E/ra,' said 
Johns sternly. ‘ Here, I’ll take the turkey.' 

This being done, they went forward by the right-hand 
lane, which ascended a hill, the left winding away under a 
plantation. The pit-a-pit of their horses' hoofs lessened 
up the slope ; and the ironical directing-post stood in 
solitude as before, holding out its blank «trms to the raw 
breeze, which brought a snore from the wood as if Skrymir 
the Giant were sleeping there. 

II 

Three miles to the left of the travellers, along the road 
they had not followed, rose an old hcu.se with mullioned 
windcfws of Ham-hill stone, and chimney.s of lavish solidity. 
It stood at the top of a slope beside Ring’s-Hintock village- 
street, only a mile or two from King’s-Hiniock Court, 
yet quite shut away from that mansion and its precincts. 
Immediately in front of it grew a large sycamore tree, whose 
bared roots formed a convenient staircase from the road 
below to the front door of the dwelling. Its situation gave 
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tjie house what little distinctive name it possessed, namely, 
‘ The Knap.' Some forty yards off a brook dribbled past, 
wliich, for its sice, made a great deal of noise. At the back 
was a dairy barton, accessible for vehicles and live-stock 
by a side ‘ drong.' Thus much only of the character of the 
homestead could be divined out of doors at this shady 
evening-time. 

But within there was plenty of light to see by, as plenty 
was construed at Hintock. Beside a Tudor fireplace, 
whose motilded four-centred arch was nearly hidden by a 
figured blue-cloth blower, were seated two women — mother 
and daughter-- Mrs Hall, and Sarah, or Sally; for this 
was a part of the world where the latter modification had 
not as yet been clfacocl a- a vulgarity by the march of 
intellect. Thf owner of tin name was the young woman 
bj" w’hose means Mi . Dartoii proposed to put an end to his 
bachelor condition on the approaching day. 

The mother’s bereavement had been so long ago as 
not to leave much maik of its occurrence upon her now, 
either in face or clothes. Sla' had resumed the mob-cap 
of her eaily mairied hie, enlivening its whiteness by a few 
rosr-du-Barry ribbons Sally required no such aids to 
pml.ness. Roseate good-natiut lit up her gaze; her 
features showed curves of decision and iudgment ; and 
she might have been regarded without much mistake 
as a warm-hearted, quick-spirited, handsome girl. 

She did most bf the talking, her mother listening with a 
half-absent air, as she picked up fragments of red-hot wood 
embe? with the tongs, and piled them upon the brands. 
But the number of speeches that passed was very small in 
proportion to the meanings exchanged. Long experience 
together often enabled them to see the course of tliought 
in each other's minds without a word being spoken. Be- 
hind them, in the centre of the room, the table was Spread 
for supper, certain whiffs of air laden with fat vapours, 
which ever and anon entered from the kitchen, denoting 
its preparation there. 

' The new gown he w’as going to send you stays about 
on the way like himself,’ Sally’s mother was saying. 

' Yes, not finished, I daresay,’ cried Sally independently. 
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* Lord, I shouldn't be amazed if it didn’t come at all ! 
Young men make such kind promises when they are near 
you, and forget ’em when they go aways^ But he doesn’t 
intend it as a wedding-gown— he gives it to me merely 
as a gown to wear when I like — a travelling-dress is what it 
would be called by some. Come rathe or come late it 
don’t much matter, as I have a dress of my own to fall 
back upon. But what time is it ? ’ 

She went to the family clock and opened the glass, 
for the hour was not otherwise discernible by night, and 
indeed at all times was rather a thing to be investigated 
than beheld, so much more wall than window was there 
in the apartment. " It is nearly cigljf,’ said she. 

‘ Eight o’clock, ^and neither dress nor man,’ said Mts. 
Hall. 

‘ Mother, if you think to tantalize me by talking like 
that, you are much mistaken ! Let him be as late as he 
will — or stay away altogether — I don't care,’ said Sally. 
But a tender, minute quaver in the negation showed 
that there was something forced in that statement. 

Mrs. Hall perceived it, and drily observed that she was 
not so sure about Sally not caring. ‘ But perhaps you 
don’t care so much as I do, after all,' she said. ‘ Ford 
see what you don't, that it is a good and flourishing match 
for you ; a very honourable offer in Mr. Darton. And I 
think I see a kind husband in him. So j^ray God 'twll go 
smooth, and wind up well.’ 

Sally would not listen to misgivings. Of course it would 
go smoothly, she asserted. ’ How you are up and down, 
mother ! ’ she went on. ‘ At this moment, whatever hin- 
ders him, we are not so anxious to see him as he is to be 
here, and his thought runs on before him, and settles down 
upon us like the star in the east. Hark ! ’ she exclaimed, 
with a breath of relief, her eyes sparkling. ' I heaid somc- 
tliing. Yes — here they are I ’ 

The next moment her mother’s slower ear also dis- 
tinguished the familiar reverberation occasioned by foot- 
steps clambering up the roots of the sycamore. 

‘ Yes, it sounds like them at last,’ she said ' Well, 
it is not so very late after all, considering the distance.’ 

• G 
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Tlic footfall ceased, and they arose, expecting a knock. 
They began to think it might have been, after all, some 
neighbouring villager under Bacchit influence, giving tlie 
centre of the road a wide berth, when their doubts were 
dispelled by the new-comer’s entry into the passage. The 
door of the room was gently opened, and there appeared, 
not the pair of travellers with whom we have ^ready 
made acquaintance, but a pale-faced man in the garb of 
extreme poverty — almost in rags. 

* O, it’s a tramp — gracious me 1 ’ said Sally, starting back. 

His cheeks and eye-orbits were deep concaves — rather, 
it might be, from natural weakness of constitution than 
irregular living, tho\j^gh tfiere were indications that he had 
led no careful life. He g; zed at the two women fixedly 
for a moment ' then with u i abashed, humiliated demean- 
our, dropped his glance to the floor, and sank into a chair 
without utteiing a woid. 

Sally was in advance of her mother, who had remained 
standing by the fire. She now tried to discern the visitor 
across the candles. 

‘ Wliy — mother,' said Sally faintly, turning back to Mrs. 
Hall. ‘ It is Phil, from Australia ! ' 

Mrs. Hall started, and grew pale, and a fit of coughing 
seized the man with the ragged clothes. ‘ To come home 
like tliis I ' she said. ' O, Philip — arc you ill ? ' 

‘ No, no, mother,' replied he impatiently, as soon as he 
could speak. 

' But for God’s sake how do you come here — and just 
now, too ? ' 

‘ Well, I am here,’ said the man. ‘ How it is ! hardly 
know. I've come home, mother, becai se I was driven to 
it. Things were against me out there, and went from bad 
to worse.' 

' Then why didn't you let us know ? — you've not writ a 
line for the last two or three years.' 

The son admitted sadly that he had not. He said that 
he had hoped and thought he might fetch up again, and 
be able to send good news. Then he had been obliged 
to abandon tliat hope, and had finally come home from 
sheer necessity — previously to making a new start. ' Yes, 
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things are very bad with me/ he repeated, perceiving their 
commiserating glances at his clothes. 

They brought him n(*arcr tlie lire, tookfliis hat from his 
thin hand, which was so small and smooth as to show that 
his attempts to fetch up again had not been in a manual 
direction. His mother resumed her inquiries, and dubi- 
ously asked if he had chosen to come that particular night 
for any special reason. 

For no reason, he told hiT. His arrival had been quite 
at random. Then Philip Hall looked round the room, and 
saw for the first time that the table was laid somewhat 
luxuriously , and for a largei number than themselves ; 
and that an air of festivity pervaded Iheir dress. He asked 
quickly what was^oing on. 

' Sally is going to be married in a day or two,’ replied 
the mother ; and she explained how Mr. Dar< on, Sally’s 
intended husband, was eomifig there that night with the 
^oorasman, Hr. Johns, and other details. ‘ We thought 
it must be their step when we heard you,' said Mrs. Hall. 

The needy wanderer looJd^d again on the floor. ‘ 1 '•'oc 
— I see,’ he murmuicd. ‘Why, indeed, should 1 have 
come to-night ? Such folk as I are not wanted here at 
these times, naturally. And I have no business here- 
spoiling other people’s hapj»iness ’ 

' Phil,' said his mother, with a tear in her eve, but 
with a thinness of lip and seventy of manner which weie 
presumably not more than past events Justified ; ‘ since 
you speak like that to me. I'll speak honestly to you. 
For these three yeais you have taken no thought for us 
You left home with a good supply ot money, and strength 
and education, and you ought to have made good use of it 
all. But you come back like a beggar ; and that you come 
in a very awkward time for us cannot be denied. Your 
return to-night may do us much harnj. But mind— you are 
welcome to this home as long as it is mine. I don’t wish to 
turn you adrift. We vrill make the best of a bad job ; 
and I hope you are not seriously ill ? ’ 

‘ O no. I have only this infernal cough.' 

She looked at him anxiously. ‘ I think vou had better 
go to bed at once,' she said. 
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" Well — I shall be out of the way there,' said the son 
wtfarily. ‘ Having ruined myself, don’t let me ruin you 
by being seen in these togs, for Heaven's sake. Who do 
you say Sally is going to be married to— a Farmer Darton ? ' 

‘ Yes — a gentleman-farmer — quite a wealthy man. 
Far better in station than she could have expected. It 
is a good thing, altogether.’ 

' Well done, little Sal * ' said her brother, brightening and 
looking un at her with a smile. ' I ought to have written ; 
but perhaps I have thought of you all the more. But let 
me get out of sight. I would rather go and jump into 
the river than be seen here. But have you anything I 
can drink > I am confoundedly thirsty with my long 
tramp ’ _ » 

‘ Yes, yes, we will brii g something upstairs to you,’ 
said Sally, with grief in her face. 

' Ay, that wfll do nicely. 'But, Sally and mother ’ 

He stopped, and they waited. ‘ Mother, I have not told 
you all,’ h(‘ resumed slowly, .still looking on the floor 
between his kiK'os ' Sad as what you see of me is, there's 
worse behind.’ 

His mother gazed upon him in grieved suspense, and 
Sally went and leant upon the bureau, listening for every 
sound, and sighing. Suddenly she turned round, sa5dng, 

‘ Let them come, f don’t care ! Philip, tell the worst, and 
take your time.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said the unhappy Phil, ' I am not the 
onlv one in this mess. Would to Heaven f were ! 
But ’ 

‘ O, Phil ! ’ 

' I have a wife as destitute as L’ 

‘ A wife ? ’ said his mother. 

‘ Unhappily ! ' 

‘ A wife ! Yes, Ihijt is the way with sons ! ' 

‘ And besides ' said he. 

‘ Besides ! 0, Philip, surely ’ 

‘ I have two little children.' 

' Wife and children ! ’ whispered Mrs. Hall, sinking down 
confounded. 

‘ Poor little things ' ’ said Sally involuntarily. 
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His mother turned again to him. ‘ I suppose these 
helpless beings are left in Australia ? ’ 

‘ No. They are in England.' , 

‘ Well, I can only hope you’ve left them in a respectable 
place.' 

‘ I have not left them at all. The}' are here - within 
a few yards of us. In short, they are in the stable ’ 

* Where ? ’ 

‘ In the stable, I did not like to bring them indoois 
till I had seen you, mother, and broken the bad nc'ws a bit 
to }0U. They were very tired, and are resting out tlieie 
on some straw ’ 

Mrs. Hall's fortitude visibly broke down. She had 
been broyght up not without refinement, and was even moi*e 
moved by such a tollapse of genteel aims as this than a 
substantial dairyman’s widow would in ordinary have been 
moved. ‘ W’dl, it must be hprne,’ she said, in a low voice, 
with her hands tightly joined. ‘ A starving son, a starving 
wife, starving children ! Let it be. But why is this 
come to us now, to-day, to-night ? Could no other mis- 
fortune happen to helpless women than tliis, which will 
quite upset my poor girl’s chance of a happy life ? Why 
have you done us this wrong, Philip ? VVTiat respectable 
man will come here, and mairy open-eyed into a family of 
vagabonds ? ’ 

‘ Nonsense, mother ! ’ said Sally vehemently, while 
her face flushed. ‘Charley isn’t the mAn to descit me. 
But if he should be, and won’t marry me because Phil’s 
come, let him go and mai ry elsewhere. I won’t be ashamed 
of my own flesh and blood for any man in England 
— not 1 1 ’ And then Sally turned away and burst into 
tears. 

‘ Wait till you are twenty years older and you will tell a 
different tale,' replied her mother. 

The son stood up. ‘ Mother,’ h*e said bitteily, ‘ as I 
have come, so I will go. All I ask of you is that you will 
allow me and mine to lie in your stable to-night. I give 
you my word that we’ll be gone by break of day, and 
trouble you no further 1 ’ 

Mrs. Hall, the mother, changed at that. ‘ O no,’ she 
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answered hastily ; ‘ never shall it be said that I sent any 
of ray own family from my door. Bring ’em in, Philip, or 
take me out to ,them.’ * 

' We will put 'cm all into the large bedroom,' said Sally, 
brightening, ‘ and make up a large fire. Let’s go and help 
them in, and call Kebekah.’ (Rcbekali was the woman 
who assisted at the dairy and housework ; she lived in 
a cottage hard bv with her husband, who attended to the 
cows.) 

Sally N^ent to tetch a lantern from the back-kitchen, 
but her brother said, ' You won t want a lighl. 1 lit the 
lanti'rn that was hanging thcie.' 

‘ Wdiat must Vvc call 3 our wife? ’ asked Mis 11 all. 

' Helena,’ said Philip. 

With shawls over tlieir leads thc}^ 'proceeded towaid.s 
the back door 

' One minute, before j^ou go,’ mterrupted Pluhj). ‘ I— 1 
haven’t confessed all.’ 

‘ Then Heaven help us f ' said Mrs. Hall, pushing to 
the door and clasping her hamls in calm despair. 

‘ We passed through Eversliead as \vc came,’ he con- 
tinued. ' and I just looked in at the " Sow-and- Acorn ” 
to see if old Mike still kept on there as usual. The carrier 
had come in from Sherton Abbas at that moment, and 
guessing that I was bound for this place — for I think he 
knew me — he asked me to bring on a dressmaker’s iiarcel 
for Sally that Was marked '‘immediate.” My wife had 
walked on with the children. ’Twas a flimsy parcel, and 
the paper was torn, and I found on looking a< it that it was 
a thick warm gown. I didn’t wish yon to see pooj Helena 
in a shabby state. 1 was ashamed that you shoulu — ’twas 
not what .she was born to. 1 untied the parcel in tlie road, 
took it on to her where she was waiting in tin* Lower Bam, 
and told her I had managed to get it for her, and that 
she was to ask no question. She, poor thing, must have 
supposed I obtained it on trust, through having reached a 
place where I was known, for she pur it on gladlj^ enough. 
She has it on now, Sally has other gowns, I daresay.' 

Sally looked at her mother, speechless. 

‘ You liavc others, I daresay I ' repeated Phil, with a 
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sick man's impatience. ' I thought to myself, “ Better 
Sally cry than Helena freeze.” Well, is the dress of great 
consequence ? 'Twas nothing very ornjynental, as far as 
I could see.' 

* No — no ; not of consequence,' returned Sally sadly, 
adding in a gentle voice, ' You will not mind if T lend her 
another instead of that one, will you ? ' 

Philip's agitation at the confession had brought on 
another attack of the cough, w^hich seemed to shake him to 
pieces. He was so obviously unfit to sit in a cliair that 
they helped him upstairs at once ; and having hastily 
given him a cordial and kindled the bedroom fire, they 
descended to fetch their unhapjiy new relations. 

Ill 

It was with strange feeling-, that the giil and her mother, 
lately so chec'rful, passed qut of tlic baejf door into the 
open air of the barton laden with hay scents and tlie herby 
breath of cows. A fine sleet had begun to fall, and they 
trotted across the yard cpiicUy. llie stable-door was open ; 
a light shone from it -from tlie lantern winch always hung 
there, and which I^hilip had lighted, as he said. Softly 
nearing the door, Mrs. Hall pronounced the name 
‘ Helena ! ' 

There was no answer for the moment. Looking in she 
was taken by surprise. Two people apticarcd lielore her. 
For one, instead of the drablnsh woman Hie had expi'Cted, 
Mrs. Hall saw a pale, dark-eyed, ladylike creature, w'hose 
personality ruled her attire rather than was ruled by it. 
She was in a ncvv and handsome gowm, .Sally's own, and 
an old bonnet. She was standing up, agitatc'd ; her hand 
was held by her companion — none else than Sally’s allianced. 
Farmer Charles Darton, upon wliost fine figure the pale 
stranger's eyes were fixed, as his weit fixed upon hci. His 
other hand held the rein of his horSc, which was standing 
saddled as if just led in. 

At sight of Mrs. Hall they both turned, looking at her 
in a way neither quite conscious nor unconscious, and 
without seeming to recollect that words were necessary 
as a solution to the scene. In anotbr moment Sally 
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entered also, when Mr. Darton dropped his companion's 
hand, led the horse aside, and came to greet his betrothed 
and Mrs. Hall. ^ ^ 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said, smiling — with something like forced 
composure — ‘ this is a roundabout way of arriving, you 
will say, my dear Mrs. Hall. But we lost our way, which 
made us late. I saw a light here, and led in my horse at 
once — niv friend Johns and my man have gone onward 
to the little inn with theirs, not to crowd you too much. 
No soone. had I entered than I saw that this lady had 
taken temporary shelter here — and found I was intruding.’ 

*She is my daughter-in-law,' said Mrs. Hall calmly. 
* My son, too, is in the house, but he has gone to bed unwell.' 

Sally liad stood staring wonderingly at the scene until 
this moment, hardly reco/nizing Barton's shake of the 
hand. The spell that bound her was broken by her per- 
ceiving the two little children seated on a heap of hay. 
She suddenly went forward, spoke to them, and took one 
on her arm and the other in her hand. 

‘ And two children ? ’ said ^.Mr. Darton, showing thus 
that he had not been there long enough as yet to under- 
stand the .situation. 

' My grandchildren,' said Mrs. Hall, with as much affected 
ease as before, 

Philip Hall's wife, in spite of this interruption to her 
first rencounter, seemed scarcely so much affected by it as 
to feel anyone's-^ presence in addition to Mr. Barton’s. 
However, arousing herself by a quick reflection, she threw 
a sudden critic«al glance of her sad eyes uj on Mrs. Hall, 
and, apparently finding her satisfadory, advanced to her 
in a meek initiative. Then Sally and the strung .r spoke 
some friendly words to each other, and Sally went on with 
the children into the house. Mrs. Hall and Helena fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Darton followed these, looking at Helena’s 
dress and outline, and listening to her voice like a man 
in a dream. 

By the time the others reached the house Sally had 
already gone upstairs with the tired chikhen. She rapped 
against the wall for Rebekah to come in and help to attend to 
them, Rebekah’s house being a little ‘ spit-and-daub ’ cabin 
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"leaning against the substantial stonework of Mrs. Hall’s taller 
erection. When she came a bed was made up for the little 
ones, and some supper given to them# On descending 
the stairs after seeing this done Sally went to the sitting- 
room. Young Mrs. Hall entered it just in advance of her, 
having in the interim retired with her mother-in-law to 
take off her bonnet, and otherwise make herself present- 
able. Hence it was evident that no further communica- 
tion could have passed between her and Mr. Barton since 
their brief interview in the stable. 

Mr. Japheth Johns now opportunely arrived, and broke 
up the restraint of the company, after a few oithodox 
meteorological commentaries had passed between him and 
Mrs. HaU by way of introduction. They at once sat down 
to supper, the pre*sent of wine and turkey not being pro- 
duced for consumption to-night, lest the premature display 
of those gifts should seem to throw doubbon Mrs. Hall's 
capacities as a provider. 

‘ Drink hearty, Mr. Johns --drink hearty,' said that 
matron magnanimously. '‘Such as it is there's plenty of. 
But perhaps cider- wine is not to your taste ? — though 
there’s body in it.' 

‘ Quite the contrairy, ma’am— quite the contrairy,’ said 
the dairyman. ' For though I inherit the malt-liquor 
principle from my father, I am a cider-drinker on my 
mother’s side. She came from these paits, you know. 
And there’s this to be said for’t — 'tis 'a more peaceful 
liquor, and don’t lie about a man like your hotter drinks. 
With care, one may live on it a twelve-month without 
knocking down a neighbour, or getting a black eye from 
an old acquaintance.’ 

The general conversation thus b»‘gun was cmitinued 
briskly, though it was in the main restricted to Mrs. Hall 
and Japheth, who in truth required but little help from 
anybody. There being slight call upon Sally’s tongue, 
.she had ample leisure to do what her heart most desired, 
namely, watch her intended husband and her sister-in-law 
with a view of elucidating the strange momentary scene 
in which her mother and herself had surprised them in the 
stable. If that scene meant anything, it meant, at least. 
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that they had met before. That there had been no time 
for explanations Sally could see, for their manner was still 
one of suppressed amazement at 'each other’s presence 
there. Darton’s eyes, too, fell continually on the gown 
worn by Helena as if tbs were an added riddle to his per- 
plexity : though to Sally it was the one feature in the 
case which was no mystery. He seemed to feel that fate 
had iiiipislily changed his vis-d-vis in the lover’s jig he 
was about to foot ; that while the gown had been expected 
to enclose a Sdly, a Helena’s face looked out from the 
bodice ; that some long-lost hand met his own from the 
sleeves. 

Sally could see that whatever Helena might know of 
Darton, she knew nothing of how the dress enten*d into 
his embarrassment. And ai moments the young girl would 
have persuaded herself that Barton's looks at her sister- 
in-law were entirely the fruit -of the clothes query. But 
•surclv at other times a more extensive range of speculation 
and sentiment was expressed by her lover's eye than that 
which the changed dress would account for. 

Sally’s independence made her one of the least jealous 
of women. But tiiero was si'metlimg m the relations of 
these two visitors which ought to be explained. 

Japlietli Johns continued to converse in his well-known 
style, interspersing his talk with some private reflections 
on the position of Darton and Sally, which, though the 
sparkle in bs eye showed them to be highly entertaining 
to himself, were apparently not quite communicable to 
the company. At last he withdrew for tin inght, going 
off to the roadside inn lialf-a-mile ahead, whithe^ Darton 
promised to follow him in a few miurtes. 

Half-an-hour passed, and then Mr. ] barton also rose to 
leave, Sally and her sister-in-law simultaneously wishing 
him good-night as they retired upstairs to their rooms. 
But on his arriving at the front door with Mrs. Hall a 
sharp shower of rain began to come down, when the widow 
suggested that he should return to the fireside till the 
stoim ceased. 

Darton accepted her proposal, but insisted that, as it 
was getting late, and she was obviously tired, she should 
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not sit up on his account, since he could let himself out of 
the house, and would quite enjoy smoking a pipe by the 
hearth alone. Mrs. HMl as.sented; and*barton was loft 
by himself. He spread lus knees to the brands, Ih u]’ his 
tobacco as lie had said, and sat gazing into the fn(‘, and 
at the notches of the chimney-crook which hung aliove. 

An occasional drop of rain i oiled down the chimney 
with a his-^, and slill he smoked on , but not like a man 
whose mind was at rest in the long 1 iin, however, despite 
his meditations, earl^ hours ahcld and a long ride in the 
open air produced theii natural result. He licgan to doze. 

How long he remained in this halt-uncon.scious state he 
did not know. He suddenly opmied his eyes. The back- 
brand ha^ burnt ifself in two. and ceas(‘d to flame; the 
light which he had placed on the mantelpiece had nearly 
gone out But m spite of these ch'iiciencies there wus a 
light in the apartment, and irtame fiom els^here. Turn- 
ing his head lie saw Philip Hall’s wife standing at the 
entrance of the loom witli a bed-candle in one liainl, a 
small brass tea -kettle in tfle other, and /lis gown, a.s it 
certainly seemed still upon her. 

‘ Helena * ' said Darton, sLiiting up. 

Her countenance expressed dismay, and her lust word', 
were an apology. ‘ I — did not know yon weie here. Mi. 
Darton,’ she said, while a blush flashed to her cheek ‘ I 
thought every one had retired--! was coining to make a 
little water boil, ni\' husband sv'oms lo be worse But 
perhaps tlie kitchen tire can be lighted up again.’ 

‘ Don’t go on my account. By all means ]nit it on here 
as you intended,' said Darton. ‘ Allow me to help you.’ 
He went forward to take the ketthi from her hand, but sIk; 
did not allow him, and placed it on ♦he lire herself. 

They stood some way apart, one on each side of the 
fireplace, waiting till the watei should boil, tlie c^mdle on 
the mantel between them, and llehuia with her eves on 
the kettle. Darton was the first to break the silence. 

' Shall I call Sally ? ' he said. 

' O no,’ she quickly returned. ‘ We have given trouble 
enough already. We have no right here. But we are 
the sport of fate, and were obliged to come ’ 
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‘ No right here ! ’ said lie in surprise. 

" None. I can’t explain it now,' answered Helena. 

‘ This kettle is l^ery .slow.’ 

There was another pause ; the proverbial dilatoriness 
of watched pots was never more clearly exemplified. 

Helena’s face was of that sort which seems to ask for' 
assistance without the owner’s knowledge --the vci y anti- 
podes of Sally’s, which was self-reliance cxpres'-rd Dar- 
ton's eyes travelled from the kettle to Helena s face, then 
back to the kettle, then to the face for rather a longer 
time. 'So 1 am not to know anything of the mystery 
that has distracted me all the evening ? ’ he said ‘ How 
is it that a woman, who I'Tiised me because (as 1 supposed) 
my position was not good enough forjiei tast(^‘ is found 
to be the wife of a man \.ho certainly seems to be worse 
off than I ? ’ 

' He had the prior claim,’'* said she 
' What ! you knew him at that tune ’ 

' Yes, yes ! And he went to Australia, and sent for me, 
and f joined him out theie 
'All-' that was the mysteiy ’ ' 

' Idcase say no more,’ sE* implorecl ‘ Whatiwer iny 
errors, I have paid for them during th(' last five years I ’ 
The heart of Darton was subject to sudden overflowings. 
He was kind to a fault. ‘ I am sorry from my soul,' he 
said, involuntarily approaching her, Helena withdrew a 
step or two, at which he became coii'^rions of his move- 
ment, and quickly took his former place. Here he stood 
without speaking, and the little kettle began to sing. 

‘ Well, you might have been my wife if you h.t ’ chosen,’ 
he said at last. ‘ But that’s all past and gone. However, 
if you are in any tiouble or poverty 1 shall be glad to be 
of service, and as your relation by marriage 1 shall have a 
right to be. Does your uncle know of your distress ? ’ 

‘ My uncle is dead. He left me without a farthing. 
And now we have two children to maintain 
' What, left you nothing ? How could he be so cruel as 
that ? ’ 

‘ I disgraced myself in his eyes.’ 

‘ Now,' said Darton earnestly, ' let me take care of the 
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children, at least while you are so unsettled. You belong 
to another, so I cannot take care of you.' 

‘ Yes, you can,' said a voice ; and suddenly n tliiid figuie 
stood beside them. It was Sally. ‘ You can, since you 
seem to wish to,’ she repeated. ‘ She no longer belongs 
to another. . . . My poor brother is dead ' ' 

Her face was red, her eyes sparkled, and all the woman 
came to the front. ‘ I have heard it ! ' she went on to 
him passionately. ‘ You can protect her now as well as 
the children ! ' She fumed then to her agitated sister-m- 
law. ‘ I heard something,' said Sally (in a gentle murmur, 
ditfering much from her previous passionate W'ords), ‘ and 
I went into his room. It must have been the moment 
you left.^ He went off so quickly, and weakly, and it was 
so unexpected, thitt I coulAi’t leave ev(‘n to call you ’ 
Barton was just able to gatlwT from the confused dis- 
course which followed that,, during liis slc;pp by the lire, 
Sally’s brother whom he had never seen had become worse ; 
and that during Helena’s absence for water the imd had 
unexpectedly come. The ,two young womc-n hastened 
upstairs, and he was again left alone. 

After standing there a short time he went to the fiont 
door and looked out ; till, softly closing it behind him, he 
advanced and stood undei the large sycamon'-tree. The 
stars weie llickeiing coldly, and the dampness which had 
just descended ujion the earth 111 laiii new .sent up a chill 
from it. Barton was in a strange position, and he felt it. 
The unexpected appearance in deep jjoverty, of Helena — 
a young lady, daughter of a deceased naval officer, who 
had been brought up by her uncle, a solicitor, and had 
refused Barton in marriage years ago- -the passionate, 
almost angry demeanour of Sally at discovering them, the 
abrupt announcement that Helena wa*^ a widow ; all this 
coming together was a conjuiicturh difficult to cope with 
in a moment, and made him question whether he ought to 
leave the house or offer assistance But for Sally's manner 
he wduld unhesitatingly have done the latter. 

He was still standing under the tree when tho dooi in 
front of him opened, and Mrs Hall came nut. She went 
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round to the garden-gate at the side wthout seeing him. 
Darton followed her, intending to speak. Pausing out- 
side, as if in tho^igijt, she juoceedfl'd to a spot where the 
sun came earliest in spiing-time, and where the north wind 
never blew ; it vas whete the low of beehivi's stood under 
the wall. DHi'c'iniiig her object, he waited till she had 
accomplished it. 

It was the univeiv'il custom thereabout to vake the bees 
by tapping at their liu( s whenever a death ocemred in the 
household, under the belief that if this were not done the bees 
themselves w(Aild pine away and perish during the ensuing 
year. As soon as interior buzzing respondc d to her tap 
at the tird hiv( Mi ‘ Hall went on to the second, and thus 
jiasscd down the low. A< - 'on a‘^ Mie came back lu. met her. 

‘ What c.m 1 do m this ( ouble, Mrs. “Hall ? ’ he said. 

‘ O nothing, thank you, nothing,' she said in a tearful 
voice, now just, perceiving him. ‘ We have called Rt'bckah 
and her husband, and they will do everything necessary.' 
She told him in a few words the particulars of her son’s 
arrival, broken in health — ind/;'ed, at death's very door, 
though they did not suspect it— and suggested, as the 
result of a conversalion between her and her daughter, 
that the wedding should be ptisLponed 

‘ Yes, of course,' said Darton. ‘ I think now to go 
.straight to the inn and tell Jolins what has happened.' 
It was not till after he had shaken hands with her that he 
turned hesitatingly and added, ‘ Will you tell the mother 
of his children that, as they aie now left father 1< ,s, 1 shall 
be glad to take the eldest of them, if it woalc^ be i ny » oii- 
venience to her and to ’■) ou ? ' 

Mrs. Hall promised that her son’s wii'ow should be told 
of the offer, and they parted. He retired down the rooty 
slope and disappeared in the direction of tae inn, where 
he informed Jolins of the circumstances. Mi'aiiwliile Mrs. 
Hall had entered the house. Sally was downstairs in the 
sitting-room alone, and her mother explained to her that 
Darton had readily assented to the postponement. 

‘ No doubt he has,' said Sally, with sad emphasis. ’ ' It 
is not put off for a week, or a month, or a year. I shall 
never marry him, and she will ! ’ 
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IV 

Time passed, and th^ household on the Knap be emne again 
serene under the composing influences of dail}^ routine. 
A desultory, very desultory, correspondence dragged on 
between Sally H^l and Dart on, who, not quite knowing 
how to take her petulant words on the night of her brother's 
death, had continued passive thus Jong. Helena and her 
children remained at the dairy -house, almost of necessity, 
and Darlon therefore deemed it advisable to stay away. 

One day, seven months latci on, when Mr. Darton was 
as usual at his farm, twenty miles from King’s-llintock, a 
note reached liim from Helena She thanked him for his 
kind offer about her childron, which her mother-m-law had 
duly communicated, and stated that she would be glad to 
accept it as rcgard(‘d the eldest the boy. Helena had, in 
truth, good need to do so, fpr her uncle liad left her ])enni- 
less, and all application to some relatives in the north had 
failed. There was, besides, as she said, no good ^i'hool 
near Hintock to which shji^ could send the child. 

On a line summer day the boy came. lie wa« accom- 
panied half-way by Sally and his mother— to the ' White 
Hor.se,’ the fine old Elizabethan inn at Chalk Newton,^ 
where he was hiuided over to D.irton’s bailiff in a .shining 
spring-cart, who met them theie. 

He was ('iitercd as a day-.scholar at a popnlai sclicol at 
Casterbridge, three or four miles fioni* Dai ton’s, having 
first been taught by Dai ton to iide a fon. .st-])ony, ('ii wlucli 
he cantered to and from the aforesaid fount of knowledge, 
and (as Darton hoped) brought away a promising hoadful 
of the same at each diurnal expedition Idie tiioughtful 
taciturnity into vvhich Dai ton had latterly fallen was qeitc 
dissipated by the presence ol this I oy. 

Wlien the Christmas holidays cam it was arianged that 
he should spend them with his mother. The journey w'as, 
for some reason or other, performed in tw'o stages, as at 
his coming, except that Darton in person took the place of 
the bailitf, and that the boy and himself lode on horseback. 

^ It is uoAv pnllcd clown, and its site occupied by a modorn in 
red briclf (1912). 
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Keaching the renowned ‘ Wliite Horse,' Darton inquired 
if Miss and young Mrs Ihill were there to meet little Pliilip 
(as they had agreed to be). He ^was answered by the 
appearance of Helena alone at the door 

‘ At the last moment Sally would not come,' she faltered. 

That meeting practically settled the point towards which 
these long-severed persons were converging. But nothing 
was broached about it for some time yet. Sally Hall had, 
in fact, imparted the first decisive motion to events by 
refusing to accompany Helena. She soon gave them a 
second move by writing the following note 


‘ \L*nv itc J 

' Dk\r ('iiakles,- -Living’ I'lrc so long and intiniatoly with 
Ilflrna, I have naturally lean ^ her history, , especially that of it 
which refci I 0 y.ui I am sur* -^he would accept you as a husband 
at the proper tunc, and I think you ought to give her Ihe oppor- 
tunity You mi^inre in an old note if 1 am sorry that I showed 
temper (which it wasn’t) that night when I heard you talking to licr. 
No, Charles, I am not sorrj^ at all for what I said then. — Yours 
sincerely, 

fc ' Sally Hat l ' 

Thus set in train, the transfer of Barton's heart back 
to its original quarters proceeded by mere lapse of time. 
In the following July, Darton went to his friend Japheth 
to ask him at last to fulfil the bridal office which had been 
in abeyance since the previous January twelvemonths. 

* With all my' heart, man o’ constancy ! ' said Dairy- 
man Johns warmly. 'I’ve lost most of my genteel fair 
complexion haymaking this hot weather, 'tis true, but 
I’ll do your business as well as them that look better. 
There be scents and good liair-oil in thi world yc'i, thank 
God. and they'll take ofl the roiighccf o' inv edge I’ll 
compliment her. “ Better* late than never, Sally Ifall," 
I’ll say.’ 

' It is not Sally,’ said Darton hurriedly. ' It is young 
Mrs. Hall.' 

Japheth’s face, as soon as he r-^ally eomprehended, 
became a picture of reproachful dismay. ' Not Sally ? ' he 
said. ‘ Why not Sally ? I can’t believe it ! Young Mrs. 
Hall ! Well, well — where’s your wisdom ? ' 
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Darton shortly explained particulars ; but Johns would 
not be reconciled. ‘ She was a woman worth having if 
ever woman was/ he cried. ‘ And now tc; let her go ! ' 

‘ But I suppose I can marry where I like/ .said 
Darton. 

‘ H’m/ replied the dairyman, lifting his eyebrows expres- 
sively. ‘ This don’t become you, Charles— it really do not. 
If I had done such a thing you would have sworn I was a 
curst no'thern fool to be drawn off the scent by such a 
red-herring doll-oll-oll.’ 

Farmer Darton responded in such sharp terms to this 
laconic opinion that the two friends finally parted in a way 
they had never parted before. Johns was to be no grooms- 
man to Darton after all. He had flatly declined. Darton 
went off sorry, and hven unhappy, jiarticularly as Japheth 
was about to leave that side of the comity, so that the 
words which had divided thejn w'ere not likely to be ex- 
plained away or softened down. 

A short time after the interview Darton was united to 
Helena at a simple mattci-of-fact wedding, and she and 
her little girl joined the boy who had .ilready grown to 
look on Darton 's house as home. 

For some months the fanner experiimcefl an unprece- 
dented happiness and satisfaciion. There had been a flaw 
in his life, and it was as neatly mended as was humanly 
possible. But after a season the stream of events followed 
less clearly, and there were shades in his jfvt ries. Helena 
was a fragile woman, of little staying-power, jihysically or 
morcilly and sinc'c the time that he had oiigmally known 
her— eight or ten yeais before- - she had been stwcrcly tried. 
She had loved herself out, in short, and was now occasion- 
ally given to moping. Sometimes she spoke regretfully ol 
the gentilities of her early life, and instead of comjiaiing 
her present state with her condition as the wife of the 
unlucky Hall, she mused rather on what it had been before 
she took the first fatal step of clandestinely marrying him. 
She did not care to please such people as fho'^e with whom 
she was thrown as a thriving fanner's wife. She allow'cd 
the pretty trifles of agricultural domestic ity to glide by 
her as sorry details, and had it not been foi the cliildion 
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Darton’s house would have seemed but little brighter than 
it had been before. 

This led to occasional unpleasantness, until Darton some- 
times declared to himself that such endeavours as his ta 
rectify early deviations of the heart by harking back to the 
old point mostly failed of success. ' Perhaps Johns was 
right,' he would say. ‘ I should have gone on wth Sally. 
Better go with the tide and make the best of its course 
than stem it at the nsk of a capsize.’ But he kept these 
unmcloclioiis thoughts to himself, and was outwardly con- 
siderate and kind. 

Tin'S somewhat barren tract ol his life had extended to 
less than a yeai and a half when his pondelmg^ were cut 
short by the loss of th woman they concerned. When 
she was in lu;r grave he bought betfor of her than when 
she had b('en alive ; the farm was a worse place without 
her than with her, after alb No woman short of divine 
could have gone through such an experience as hers with 
her first husband without becoming a little soured. Her 
stagnant sympathies, her sometimes unreasonable manner, 
had covered a heart frank and well-meaning, and originally 
hopeful and warm. She left him a tiny red infant in white 
wrappings. To make life as easy as possible to this touch- 
ing ob]( ct became at once his care. 

As this child leaint to walk and talk Darton learnt to 
see feasibility in a scheme which pleased him. Revolving 
the expel iment' which he had hitherto made upon life, he 
fancied he had gained wisdom from his mistakes and cau- 
tion from his miscarriages. 

What the scheme was needs no jx netration to discover. 
Once more hti had o})iX)rtunity to ri“::a.st and fictify his 
ill-wrought situations by leturning to Sally Hail, who still 
lived quietly on under her mother’s rcM^f at limtock. 
Helena had been a woman to lend pathos and rehnement 
to a home ; Sally vt^as the woman to brighten it. She 
would not, as Helena did, despise the rural simplicities of a 
farmer’s fireside. Moreover, she had a pre-eminent quali- 
fication for Darton’s household ; no other woman could 
make so desirable a mother to her brother’s two cliildren 
and Darton’s one as Sally — while Darton, now that Helena 
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had gone, was a more promising husband for vSally than he 
had ever been when liable to lerninders from an nncnred 
sentimental wound • , 

Darton was not a man to act rapidly, and tlie woiking 
out of his reparative designs miglit have been delayed for 
some time. But there came a winter evening ]neejsely 
like the one winch had dark(‘ned over that founei ride to 
Hintock, and he asked himself why he should postpone 
longer, when the very landscape called for a repetition of 
that attempt. 

He told hi^ isian to saddle the marc, booh'd and spurred 
himself with a jmunger horseman's nicety, kissed the two 
youngest chiidren, and rode oil. To make the journey a 
complete parallel to t)ie first, he would fain have had his 
old acquaintance J.\j)hetli Johns with him But Johns, 
ala.s ! was missing. His removal to the othtT side of the 
county had h‘ft unrepnned tji«‘ breach whigh had arisen 
between him and Dartfin ; and though Dai ton had forgiven 
him a hundred times, as Jolms had probabi}’ forgiven 
Darton, the eltort of reunion# in piesent cireumstances was 
one not likely to be made. 

He screwed himself up to as cheerful a pitch as he could 
without liis former crony, and became content with his 
own thoughts as he rode, instead of the words of a com- 
panion. I'hc sun vent down; the boughs appeared 
scratched in like an etching against the sky : old crooked 
men with faggots at their backs said ‘ Go* night, sir,’ and 
Darton replied ‘ (iood- night ' right heaitily. 

By the time he readied th*- forking roads it was getting 
as dark as it had been on the occasion when Jolms climbed 
the directing-post. Darton ; made no mistake this time. 

‘ Nor shall I be able to mistake, thauk Heaven, when I 
arrive,'- he murmured. It gave him jK'Culiar satisfaction 
to think that the proposed marriage, like his first, vas of 
the nature of setting in order things 'long awTy, and not a 
momentary freak of fancy. 

Nothing hindered the smoothness of his journey, which 
seemed not half its former length, 'fhoiigli dark, it was 
only between five and six o’clock when the bulky cliimneys 
of Mrs. Hall's residence appeared in view bdimd the syca- 
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more tree. On second thoughts he retreated and put up 
at the ale-house as in former time , and when he had plumed 
himself before the inn mirror, called for something to drink, 
and smoothed out the incipient wrinkles of care, he walked 
on to the Knap with a quick step. 

V 

That evening Sally was making ' pinners ’ for the milkers, 
who were now increased by two, for her mother and herself 
no longe' joined in milking the cows themselves. But 
upon the whole there was little change in the household 
economy, and not much in its appearance, beyond such 
minor particulars as that the crack over the window, which 
had been a hundred year' coming, was a tiifle wi^er ; that 
the beams weie a shade s lacker ; that the influence of 
modernism had supplanted the open chimney-corner by a 
grate ; that Rebekah, who had worn a cap when she had 
plenty of hiiir, had left it oft now she had scarce any, 
because it was reported that caps were not fashionable ; 
and that Sally’s face had naturally assumed a more womanly 
and experienced cast 

Mrs. Hall was actually lifting coals with the tongs, as 
she had used to do 

^ Five years ago this very night, if I am not mistaken ' 

she said, laying on an ember 

' Not this very night — though 'tv, as one night this week,’ 
said the correct* Sally. 

* Well, 'tis near enough. Five years ago Mr Darton 
came to marry you, and my poor boy Phil crime home to 
die.' She sighed. ‘Ah, Sally,' she jnesently said, ‘ if you 
had managed well Mr. Darton would have had you, Helena 
or none.' 

' Don’t be sentimental about that, mother,' begged Sally. 

‘ I didn't care to manage well in such a case. Though I 
liked him, I wasn't so’ anxious I would never have mar- 
ried the man in the midst of such a hitch as that was,' she 
added with decision ; ‘ and I don't lliink I would if he 
were to ask me now.’ 

' I am not sure about that, unless you have another in 
your eye.’ 
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‘ I wouldn’t ; and I’ll tell you why. I could hardly 
many him for love at this time o’ day. And as we’ve 
quite enough to live on If we give up the dairy to-rnorrow', 
I should have no need to marry for any moaner reason. 
. . . I am quite happy enough as I am, and there’s an 
end of it.' 

Now it was not Jong after this dialogue that there came a 
mild rap at the door, and in a moment there entered 
Rebekali, looking as though a ghost had arrived. The 
fact was that that arcomphshed skimmer and churner 
(now a resident in the house) had overheard the desultory 
observations between mother and daughter, and on open- 
ing the door to Mr. Darton thought the coincidence must 
have a grisly menjning in it Mrs Hall welcomed the 
farmer with warm surpnse, as did Sally, and for a moment 
they rather wanted words. 

‘ Can you push up the chifnney-crook foi-'me, Mr. Dar- 
ton ?™ the notches hitch,' said the matron. He did it, and 
the homely little act bridged over the awkward conscious- 
ness that he had been a sti’anger for four years, 

Mrs Hall soon saw what he had come for, and left the 
principals together wliile she went to pre])ate him a late 
tea, smiling at Sally's recent hasty as‘^e^tlons of indiffer- 
ence, when she saw liow civil Sally mms When tea was 
ready she joined them. She fancied that Darton did not 
look i>o conlident as when he had anivcd^; but Sally was 
quite light-heaited, and the meal passed pleasantly 

About seven he took his leave of them. Mrs, Hall W'eni 
as far es the door to light turn down the slope. On the 
doorstej) he said frankly - - 

‘ I came to ask your daughtci to mairy me , chose the 
night and everything, with an eye to ■> favourable answi r 
But she won't.' 

' Then she's a very ungrateful giyl I ' emphatically said 
Mrs. Hall. 

Darton paused to shape his sentence, and asked, ‘ I — I 
suppose there’s nobody else more favoured ? ' 

‘ I can't say that there is, or that there isn’t,’ aii.swered 
Mrs. Hall. ‘ She’s private in some things. I’m on your 
side, however, Mr. Darton, and I’ll talk to hei.’ 
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‘ Thank 'ee, thank 'ce ! " said the fanner in a gayer 
accent; and with this assurance the not very satisfactory' 
visit came to av end. Darton df*->ccnded the roots of the 
sycamore, tlie light was withdrawn, and the door closed. 
At the bottom of the slope he nearly ran against a man 
about to ascend 

‘ Can cl jack-o’-Icnt believe his few semses on such a dark 
night, or can t he ? ' exclaimed one whoso utterance Darton 
recognized in a moment, despite its unexpectedness. ‘ I 
dare not ^wear he can, though I fain would ! ' ITie speaker 
was John- 

DaiTou ‘^aid he was glad of this opportunity, bad as it 
was, ot I Hitting an end io the silence of years, and asked 
the dairvman what he w -s ti a veiling^ that way* for. 

Jajihoih showed the olo jovial confidence in a moment, 
'I’m going to see your — relations — as they always seem to 
me.' lie said-^ ' Mrs. Hall a^d Sally. Well, Charles, the 
fact IS I find the natural barbarousness of man is much 
increased by a bachelor life, and, as your leavings were 
always good enough foi me, I'm trying civilization here/ 
He nodded towards the house 

'Not with Sally- -to marry her? ’ said Darton, feeling 
something like a rill of ice waler between his shoulders 

‘ Yes, by the help of Providence and my personal charms. 
And T think I shall get her I am this road every week — 
my present dairy is only four miles off, you know, and I 
see her througlCthe window. 'Tis rather odd that I was 
going to speak piactical to-night to her for the fust time. 
You've just called ? ’ 

‘ Yes, for a short while. But she didn't say a word 
about you.' 

' A good sign, a good sign. Now that decides me. I'll 
swing the mallet and get her answer this very night as I 
planned 

A few more remarks, and Darton wishing liis friend 
joy of Sally in a slightly hollow tone of jocularity, bade 
him good-bye. Johns promised to write particulars, and 
ascended, and was lost in the shade of the house and tree. 
A rectangle of light appeared when Johns was admitted, 
and all was dark again. 
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' Happy Japheth 1 ' said Darton. ' This then is the 
'explanation I ' 

He determined to retnffli home that night. In a quarter 
of an hour he passed out of the village, and the next day 
went about his swede-lifting and storing as if notliing liad 
occurred. 

He waited and waited to hear from Johns whether the 
wedding-day was fixed . but no letter came. He learnt 
not a single particular till, meeting Johns one day at a 
horse-auction. Darton exclaimed genially — rather more 
genially than he felt — ‘ When is the joyful day to be ? ' 

To his great surprise a reciprocity of gladness was not 
conspicuous in Johns. ‘Not at all,' he said, in a very 
subdued tone ‘ 'Tis a bad job * she won’t have me.’ 

Darton held his 6rcath till he said with treacherous 
.solicitude, ‘ Iry again — ’tis coyness.' 

‘O no,’ said Johns deci.siv^ly. ‘There’s been none of 
that. We talked it ovci dozens of times in the 'most fair 
and square way. She tells me jjlainly, I don't .suit her. 
'Twould be simply annoying* her to ask her again. Ah, 
Charles, you threw a prize aw’ay when you let her slip live 
years ago.' 

‘ I did— T did,’ said Darton. 

He returned from that auction w'ith a new set of feelings 
in play. He had certainly made a surprising mistake in 
thinking Johns his successful rival. It really seemed as if 
he might hope for Sally after all. * 

This time, being rather j)res.sed bv bnsme.ss, Darton had 
recourse to pen-and-ink, and wrote Iut as manly and 
straightforward a projjosal as any woman could wish to 
receive. The reply came promptly: — 

‘ Dear Mr. Darton, — I am as sensible as air woman um be of the 
goodness that h ads yon to make me this ofler second time Dtlter 
women than J would be proud of the hvno'MV, for when I read your 
nice long speeches on mangold-wrurzel, and such-likc topics, at the 
Casterbndge Farmers' Club, I do feel it an honour, I assure you. 
But my answer is just the same as before. I will not tr\' to explain 
what, in truth, I cannot explain — my reasons ; I will simply .say that 
I must decline to be married to you. With good wishes as la former 
times, I am, your faithful friend. 


oallv Hall ' 
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Dartori dropped the letter hopelessly. Beyond the 
negative, there was just a possibility of sarcasm in it — • 
‘ nice long speeches on raangold-wurzel ’ had a suspicious 
sound. Howev'er, sarcasm or none, there was the answer, 
and he had to be content. 

He proceeded to seek relief in a business which at this 
time engrossed much of his attention — that of clearing up 
a curioui) mistake just current in the county, that he had 
been nearly ruined by the recent failure of a local bank. 
A farmer i.imed Darton had lost heavily, and the simi- 
larity of name had probably led to the error. Belief in it 
was so persistent that it demanded several days of letter- 
writing to set matters straight, and persuade the world 
that he was as solvent as e 'er he had been in hi.s life. He 
had hardly concluded thi worrying' task when, to his 
delight, anothoi letter arrived in the handwriting of Sally. 

Darton toi£ it open ; it yras very short. 

‘ Dear Mr Daim o.n \V* have been so al.inni'd these last few 
(UU'' by the report that you were ruined by the stopji.ige of — 's 
Jiank, tliat, now it is contiadictcd I hasten, by m> mothti’s wish, 
to s.v)' Jiow truly glad we are to lind tliere is no foundation for the 
rop«iit After your kindness to my poor brother's children, I can 
do no less than write at such a rioment. We lunl a letter from each 
of them a few davs - A'oui f.ulhiul friend, 

' Sally Hall ' 

‘ Meiceiiaiy little woman • ' said Darton to himself with 
a smile ‘ Then tliat w.is the secret of her refusal this 
time — she thought I was ruined ' 

Now, such was Darton that as hours weii' <';n he could 
not help feeling too generously towaids Sally to nTidemn 
her in this. What did he want in a wif’e ? he ask.d him- 
.sclf. Love and integrity Wliat next ? Worldly vMsdom. 
And was there really more than worldly wisdom in her 
refusal to go aboard a sinking ship ? She now knew it 
was otherwise. ‘ Be.ijad/ he said, ' I’ll try lier again.’ 

The fact was he had so set his heart upon Sally, and 
Sally alone, that nothing was to be allowed to baulk him, 
and his reasoning was purely formal. 

Anniversaries having been unpropitious, he waited on 
till a bright day late in May — a day when all animate 
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nature was fancying, in its trusting, foolish way, that it 
was going to bask under blue sky foi evernioie As he 
rode tlirough Long-Ash Lane it was scarce recognizable as 
the track of his two winter jouineys. No* mistake could 
be made now, even with his eyes shut The cuckoo's note 
was at its best, between April tentativeness and midsummer 
decrepitude, and the reptiles in the sun behaved as win* 
ningly as kittens on a hearth. Tliough afteinoon, and 
about the same time as on the last occasion, it was broad 
day and sunshine when he entered Hintock, and the details 
of the Knap dairy -house were visible far up the load He 
saw Sally in the garden, and was set vibrating. He had 
first intended to go on to the inn ; but ' No,’ he said , ‘ I’ll 
tie my horse to the garden-gate. If all goe^ well ic can 
soon be taken round; if not, I mount and tide away ' 
The tall shade of the horseman darkened the room in 
which Mrs, Hall sat, and made her start, for he had ridden 
by a side path to the top of the slope, where I'iders seldom 
came. In a few seconds he was in the gardim with Sally 
Five- -ay, thiee imnutes- ^d the business at the back 
of that row of bees. Though spring had come, and la^avenly 
blue consecrated the scene, D.irtoii succeeded not ' No,' 
said Sally firmly. ‘ I will never, never marry you, Mr, 
Darton, I would have done it once; but new I never 
can ’ 

‘ But t ’ iin])lored Mr. Darton. And with a burst of 

real eloquence he went on to declare all sorts of things 
that he would do for her Tic would drive hiT to see lier 
mother every week — take her to London — setlk' so much 
money upon her — Heaven knows what he did not promise, 
suggest, and tempt her with. But it availed nothing. 
She interposed with a stout negative which closed the course 
of his argument like an iron gate across a i ighway . Darton 
paused 

‘ Then,’ said he simply, ‘ you hadn't heard of my sup- 
posed failuie when you declined last time ^ ' 

‘ I had not,' she said ‘ That you belio\ed me capabh' 
of refusing 5''ou for such a reason does not he’p your cause ’ 

‘ And ’tis not because of any soreness from 1113?' sli';hting 
you years ago ? ’ 
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' No That soreness is long past.' 

' All- then you despise me, Sally ! ' 

‘ No,' she slowly answered. ‘ J don’t altogether despise 
you. 1 don’t think you quite such a hero as I once did 
— that’s all Vhe truth is, I am happy enough as I am, 
and I don't mean to marry at all Now, may / ask a 
favour, sir ’ She spoke with an ineffaMe charm, which, 
whenever he thought of it. made him cuise his loss of her 
as long as he lived. 

‘ To at 3' extent ’ 

‘ Plea.se do not jiut this question to me any moi e. Friends 
as long a - you lik* . but lovers an<l mariied neviT.' 

' 1 never will/ ^aid Darton ‘ Not if I live a hundred 
years 

And he never did The.* he had 'worn out his welcome 
in her heart was only too plain 

WIk'ti his stcp-childrcn had gro\Mi up and were placed 
out in life ali communication between Darton and the Hall 
famih^ ceased. It was only by chance that years after, 
he learnt that Sally, notwithstanding the solicitations her 
attractions drew down upon her, had lefnsed several offers 
of marriage, and steadily adluned to her purpose of leading 
a .single life. 

Mnv ■'SS,}. 
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THE DISTRACTED PREACHER 

HOW HIS COI.D WAS CURED 
I 

Something delayed the arrival of the Wesleyan minister, 
and a young man came temporarily in his stead. It was 
on the thirteenth of January 183- that Mr. Stockdale, the 
young maa in question, made his humble entry into the 
village, unknown, and almost unseen. But when those of 
the inhabitants who styled themselves of his connection 
became acquainted with himj they were rather pleased 
with the substitute than otherwise, though he had scarcely 
as yet acquired ballast of character sufficient to steady the 
consciences of the hundred-and-forty Methodists of pure 
blood who, at this time, lived in Nether-Moynton, and to 
give in addition supplementaiy support to the mixed race 
which went to church in the morning and chapel in the 
evening, or when there was a tea — as many as a hundred- 
and-ten people more, ail told, and including the parish- 
clerk in the winter-time, when it was too dark for the vicar 
to observe who passed up the street at seven o'clock - 
which, to be just to him, he was never anxious to do. 

It was owing to this overlapping of creeds that the cele- 
brated population-puzzle arose among the denser gentry 
of the district around Nether-Moynton : how could it be 
that a parish containing fifteen score of strong full-grown 
Episcopalians, and nearly thirteen score of well-matured 
Dissenters, numbered barely two-and-tweiity score adults 
in aU ? 

The young man being personally interesting, those with 
whom he came in contact were content to waive for a 
while the graver question of his sufficiency. It is said that 
at this time of his life his eyes were affectionate, though 
without a ray of levity ; that his hair was curly, and his 
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figure tall ; that he was, in «.hort, a very lovable youth, 
who won upon his female hearers as soon as they saw and 
heard him, and caused them to say, ' Wliy didd't we know 
of this before he came, that we might have gi'ed him a 
wanner welcome • * 

The fact was that, knowing him to be only provisionally 
selected, and expecting nothing remarkable in his person 
or doctrine, they and the rest of his flock in Nether-Moyn- 
ton had felt almost as indifterent about his advent as if 
they had been the soundest church-going parishioners in 
the country, and he theii true and appointed parson. Thus 
when Stockddle set foot in the place nobody had secured a 
lodging for him, and though his journey had given him a 
bad cold in the head he w'as forced to attend to that busi- 
ness himself. On inquiry t e learnt tJiat the only possible 
accommodation in the village would be found at the house 
of one Mrs. Lizzy Newberry,- at the upper end of the street. 

It was a youth who gave this information, and Stock- 
dale asked him who Mrs. Newberry might be. 

The boy said that she was a widow-woman, who had 
got no husband, because he was dead. Mr. Newberry, he 
added, had been a well-to-do man enough, as the saying 
was, and a farmer ; but he had gone off in a decline. As 
regarded Mrs. Newberry's serious side, Stockdale gathered 
that she was one of the trimmers who went to church and 
chapel both 

* I’ll go there’,' said Stockdale, feeling that, in the absence 
of purely sectarian lodgings, he could do no bettei*. 

‘ She's a little particular, and w'on’t hae go’ver’ment 
folks, or curates, or the pa'son's friends or such like,' said 
the lad dubiously 

' Ah, that may be a promising sign . I'll call. Or no ; 
just you go up and ask first if she can find room for me. 
I have to see one or two persons on another matter. You 
will find me down at the carrier’s.' 

In a quarter of an hour the lad came back, and said 
that Mrs. Newberry would have no objection to accommo- 
date him, whereupon StockdaleTcalled at the house. It 
stood within a garden-hedge, and seemed to be roomy and 
comfortable. He saw an elderly woman, with whom he 
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made arrangements to come the same night, since there 
was no inn in the place, and he wished to house himself 
as soon as possible ; the village being a looal centre from 
which he was to radiate at once to the different small 
chapels in the neighbourhood. He forthwith sent his lug- 
gage to Mrs. Newberry’s from the carrier’s, where he had 
taken shelter, and in the evening walked up to his tem- 
porary home. 

As he now lived there, Stockdalc felt it unnecessary to 
knock at the door, and entering quietly he had the pleas- 
ure of hearing footsteps scudding away like mice into the 
back quarters. He advanced to tlio juilour, as the front 
room was called, though its stone floor was scarcely dis- 
guised by 4he carpet, which only overlaid the trodden 
areas, leaving sandy deserts under the furnitiue. But the 
room looked snug and cheerful. The firelight shone out 
brightly, trembling on the bulging mouldings af the table- 
legs. playing with brass knobs and handles, and lurking in 
great strength on the under surface of the chimney-piece. 
A deep arm-chair, covered vrith horsehair, and studded 
with a countless throng of brass nails, was pulled up on 
one side of the fireplace. The tea-things were on the table, 
the teapot cover was open, and a little handbell had been 
laid at that precise point towards which a person seated 
in the great chair might be expected instinctively to stretch 
his hand. ^ 

Stockdale sat down, not objecting to his experience of 
the room thus far, and began his residence by tinkling the 
bell. A little girl crept in at the summons, and made tea 
for him. Her name, she said, was Marthei Sarer, and she 
lived out there, nodding towards the road and village 
generally. Before StockdaJe had got far with his meal a 
tap sounded on the door behind him, and on his telling 
the inquirer to come in, a rustle of g^urments caused him 
to turn his head. He saw before him a fine and extremely 
'Well-made young woman, with dark hair, a wide, sensible, 
beautiful forehead, eyes that warmed him before he knew 
it, and a mouth that was in itself a picture to all apprecia- 
tive souls. 

' Can I get you anything else for tea ? ' .she said, coming 
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forward a step or two, an expression of liveliness on her 
features, and her hand waving the door by its edge. 

‘ Nothing, thank you,' said Slockdale, thinking less of 
what he replied than of what might be her relation to the 
household. 

‘ You are quite sure ? ’ said the young woman, apparently 
aware that he had not considered his answer. 

He conscientiously examined the tea-things, and found 
them all there. ‘ Quite sure, Miss Newberry,’ he said. 

‘ It is Mrs. Newberry,’ she said ‘ Lizzy Newberry. I 
used to be Lizzy Simpkins.' 

‘ 0, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Newberry.’ And before he 
had occasion to say moic she left the room 

Stockdale remained in some doubt till Martha Sarah 
came to clea? the table. Whose house is this, my little 
woman ? ’ said he. 

’ Mrs. Liizy Newberry’s, sir.' 

‘ Then Mrs. Newberry is not the old lady I saw this 
afternoon ? ’ 

‘ No. That’s Mrs. Newberry’s mother. It was Mrs. 
Newberry who corned in to you just by now, because she 
wanted to see if you was good-looking.’ 

Later in the evening, when Stockdale was about to begin 
supper, she came again. ‘ I have come myself, Mr. Stock- 
dale,' she said. The minister stood up in acknowledgment 
of the honou;^'-. ’ I am afraid little Marther might not 
make you understand. What will you have for supper ? 
— there’s cold rabbit, and there’s a ham uncut.’ 

Stockdale said he couJd get on nicely with those viands, 
and supper was laid. He had no more than cu* a slice , 
when tap-tap came to the door again The minister had ^ 
already learnt that this particular rhythm in taps denoted 
the. fingers of his enkindling landlady, and the doomed 
young fellow buried his first mouthful under a look of 
receptive blandness. 

*We have a chicken in the house, Mr. Stockdale— I 
quite forgot to mention it just now. Perhaps you would 
like Marther Sarer to bring it up ? ’ 

Stockdale had advanced far enough in the art of being a 
young man to say that he did not want the chicken, unlesa^i^ * 
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*slfe brought it up herself; but when it was uttered he 
blushed at the daring gallantry of the speecli, perhaps a 
jshade too strong for a serious man and minister. In 
three minutes the chicken appeared, but, to his great sur- 
prise, only in the hands of Martha Sarah. Stockdalc was 
disappointed, which perhaps it was intended that he should 
be. 

He had finished supper, and was not in the least antici- 
pating Mrs. Newberry again that night, when she tapped 
$nd entered as before. Stockdale's gratified look told that 
she had lost nothing by not appearing when expected. It 
happened that the cold in the hod from which the young 
man suftered had increased with the approach of night, 
and before, she had spoken he was seized with a violent 
fit of sneezing which* he could not anyhow repress. 

Mrs. Newberry looked full oi pity. ‘ Your cold is very 
bad to-nighi , Mr. Stockdale ’ • 

Stockdde replied that it was rather troublesome. 

' And I’ve a good mind ’ she added archly, looking 

at the cheeiless glass of wakr on the table, which the 
abstemious minister was gomg to drink. 

^ Yes, Mrs. Newberry ? ’ 

‘ I’ve a good mind that you should have sometliing more 
likely to cure it than that cold stuff.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Stockdale, looking down at the glass, ‘ as 
there is no inn here, and nothing better to be got in the 
village, of course it will do.’ * 

To this she replied, ' There is something better, not far 
off, though not in the house. I really think you must try 
it, or you may be ill. Yes, Mr. Stockdale, you shall.’ 
She held up her finger, seeing that he was about to speak. 

‘ Don’t a^^k what it is ; wait, and you ‘^hall see.’ 

Lizzy went away, and Stockdeile waned in a pleasant 
>mood. Presently she returned with her oonnel and cloak 
saying, ' I am so sorry, but you must help me to get 
Mother has gone to bed. Will you wrap yourself up, 
a&fl come this way, and please bring that cup ivith you ? ,’ 

^ ’Rockdale, a lonely young fellow, who had for weeks 
a ^eat craving for somebody on whom to throw away 
Jsu^mious interest, and even tenderness, was not sorry 
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to join her, and followed his guide through the back do^ 
across the garden, to the bottom, where the bound^y, 
was a wall. This wall was low, and beyond it Stockda{§ 
discerned in the night shades several grey headstones, andif 
the outlines of the church roof and tower. " 

‘ It is easy to get up this way,' she said, stepping upon a 
bank which abutted on the wall ; then putting her foot 
on the top of the stonework, and descending by a sprihg. 
mside, where the ground was much higher, as is the mannegt 
of graveyards to be. Stockdale did the same, and follows 
her in the dusk across the irregular groimd till they came 
to the tower door, which, when they had entered, she softly 
closed behind them. 

‘ You can keep a secret ? ’ she said, in a musical voice. 

‘ Like an iron chest ! ’ aid he fervently. 

Then from under her cloak she produced a small lighted 
lantern, which the minister had not noticed that she car- 
ried at all The light showed them to be close to the 
singing-gallery stairs, under which lay a heap of lumber 
of all sorts, but consisting mostly of decayed framework, 
pews, panels, and pieces of flooring, that from time to 
time had been removed from their original fixings in the 
body of the edifice and replaced by new'. 

‘ Perhaps you will drag some of those boards aside ? * 
she said, holding the lantern over her head to light him' 
better. ‘ Or will you take the lantern while I move them 2 ^ 

‘I can manage it,’ said the young man, and acting as^. 
she ordered, he uncovered, to his surprise, a row of littlfe^v 
bands bound with wood hoops, each band being about.'] 
as large as the nave of a heavy waggon-wheel. When -5 
they were laid open Lizzy fixed her ey‘^s on him, as if sh^^ ^ 
wondered what he would say. ^ 

' You know what they are ? * she asked, finding that 
did not speak. 

' Yes, barrels,' said Stockdale simply. He was an inlao^’" 
man, the son of highly respectable parents, and biQUi^i^, 
up with a single eye to the ministry, and the sight i 
gested nothing beyond the fact that such artides 
there. 

‘ You are quite right, they are barrels,’ she said» in aiS 
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tophatic tone of candour that was not without a touch of 
irony. 

Stockdalc looked at herewith an eye of sudden misgiving. 
,4 Not smugglers’ liquor ? ' he said. 

" * Yes,* said she. ‘ They are tubs of spirit that have 
accidentally floated over in the dark from France.* 

In Nether-Moynton and its vicinity at this date people 
always smiled at the sort of sin called in the outside world 
illicit trading, and these little kegs of gin and brandy were 
as well known to the inhabitants as turnips. So that 
Stockdale’s innocent ignoiance, and his look of alarm when 
he guessed the sinister mystery, seemed to strike Lizzy 
first as ludicrous, and then as very awkward for the good 
impression that she wished to produce upon him. 

‘ Smuggling IS carried on here by some of the people,* 
she said in a gentle, apologetic voice. ‘ It has been their 
practice for generations, and th«y think it no harm. Now, 
will you roll out one of the tubs ? * 

* \feat to do with it ? ’ said the minister 

* To draw a little fiom it to cure your cold,’ she answered. 

* It is so ’nation strong that it drives away that sort of 
thing in a jiffy. O, it is all right about our taking it. I 
may have what I like ; the owner of the tubs says so. I 
ought to have had some in the house, and then I shouldn’t 
ha* been put to this trouble ; but I drink none myself, and 
so I often forget to keep it indoors.' 

, ‘ You are allowed to help yourself, I suppose, that you 

,'hiay not inform where their hiding-place is ? * 

. * Well, no ; not that particularly ; but I may take any 

if I want it. So help yourself.’ 

' I will, to oblige you, since you have a right to it,’ mur- 
mitred the minister ; and though he was not quite satisfied 
with his part in the performance, he rolled one of the 

* tubs ' out from the corner into the middle of the tower 
mpr, ' How do you wish me to get it'out — with a gimlet, 
I" pppose ? ’ 

^ ISb, I’ll show you,' said his interesting companion ; and 
she held up with her other hand a shoemaker’s awl and a 
hammer. ‘ You must never do these things with a gimlet, 
because the wood-dust gets in ; and when the buyers pour 
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out the brandy that would tell them that the tub had be^' 
broached. An awl makes no dust, and the hole nearly 
closes up agahi. Now tap one of the hoops forward/ 
Stockdale took the hammer and did so 4 

' Now make the hole in the part that was covered by the 
hoop.’ 

He made the hole as directed. ‘ It won't run out,' he 
said 

‘ 0 yes it will,' said she. ' Take the tub between your 
knees, a^d squeeze the heads , and I'll hold the cup.' 

Stockdale obeyed ; and the pressure taking effect upon 
the tub, which seemed to be thin, the spirit spirted oilt 
in a stream. When the cup was full he ceased pressing, 
and the flow immediately stopped. ‘ Now we must fill 
up the keg with water,' id Lizzy, ''or it will cluck like 
forty hens when it is handled, and show that 'tis not 
full.’ 

‘ But they tell you you may take it ? ' 

' Yes, the smugglers ; but the buyers must not know 
that the smugglers have been kind to me at their expense.' 

‘ I see,’ said Stockdale doubtfully. ‘ I much question 
the honesty of this proceeding.' 

By her direction he held the tub with the hole upwards, 
and while he went through the process of alternately 
pressing and ceasing to press, she produced a bottle of 
water, from which she took mouthfuls, conveying each 
to the keg by putting her pretty lips to the hole, wheTd^ 
it was sucked in at each recovery of the cask from pressure. ^ 
When it was again full he plugged the hol< , knocked the* 
hoop down to its place, and buried the tub m the luaShbet: 
as before ' 

‘ Aren't the smugglers afraid that you will tell ? ' h^ 
asked, as they lecrossed the churchyard, ^ 

' O no ; they are not afraid of that. I couldn’t do sucl^^ 
a thing.’ ^ , 

They have put you into a very awkward comer,' 
Stockd^e emphatically. ‘ You must, of course, a^ 
honest person, sometimes feel that it is your duty to ipforn^t 
— really you must.' 

* W^, I have never particularly felt it as a duty ; and, 
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my first husband ’ She stopped, and there 

> wte some confusion in her voice. Stockdde was so honest 
' and" unsophisticated that.he did not at once discern why 
^'She paused: but at last he did perceive tnat the words 
»‘wre a slip, and that no woman would have uttered ‘ first 
husband ' by accident unless she had thought pretty fre- 
, quently of a second. He felt for her confusion, and allowed 
her time to recover and proceed. " My husband," she said, 
*$n a self-corrected tone, 'used to know of their doings, 
and so did my father, and kept the secret. I cannot 
inform, in fact, against anybody.’ 

* I see the hardness of it,' he continued, like a man who 
looked far into the moral of things. ' And it is very cruel 
that you sliould be tossed and tantalized between your 
memories and your* conscience. I do hope, Mrs. New- 
berry, that you ^1 soon see your wa}^ out of this unpleasant 
position.’ 

^ ' WeD, I don’t just now,' she murmured. 

By tliis time they had passed over the wall and entered 
the house, where she brought him a glass and hot water, 
and left him to his own reflections. He looked after her 
vanishing form, asking himself whether he, as a respec- 
taWe man, and a minister, and a shining light, even though 
as yet only of the halfpenny-candle sort, were quite justified 
in doing this thing. A sneeze settled the question ; and 
he found that when the fiery liquid was lowered by the 
addition of twice or thrice ^he quantity o? water, it was 
one of the prettiest cures for a cold in tlie head that he 
had ever known, particularly at this cliilly time of the 
year. 

Stockdale sat in the deep chair about twenty minutes 
,§foping and meditating, till he at length took warmer 
TOWS of things, and longed for the morrow, wlien he would 
see Mrs. Newberry again. He then iVlt that, though 
’Chronologically at a short distance, it i^ould in an emotional 
sense be very long before to-morrow came, and walked 
restlessly round the room. His eye was attracted by a 
Reamed and glazed sampler in which a running ornament 
, hf fir-trees and peacocks surrounded the following pretty 
~bit^ of sentiment : — 
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‘ Rose-leaves smell when roses thrive. 

Here's my work while I'm alive ; 

Rose leaves smell when shrunk and shed, 
ll'if'# my work when I im dead 

‘ LiZiS\ “siuipkins Fear God Honour tin King 
' \gf tl 1 1 years ' 

' 'Tis hois,’ he said to himself 'Heavens, how I like 
that name * ’ 

B(foie ho had done thinking that no other name from 
Abigail t y Zonobia would have suited his young landlady 
so well, tap-tap came again upon the dooi ; and the 
minister started as her face appeared yet another time, 
looking so disint< rested that the most ingenious would 
hav(' refiaincd from assei Hng that she had come to affect 
his feelings liy her seduct /e eyes. '' 

' Would you like a fire in your room, Mr. Stockdale, on 
account of , your cold ? ’ 

The minister, being still a little pricked in the conscience 
for countenancing her in watering the spirits, saw here a 
way to self chastisement. «‘No, I thank you,’ he said 
firmly ; ‘ it is not necessary. I have never been used to 
one in my life, and it would be giving way to luxury too 
far.' 

‘Then I won’t insist,’ she sud, and disconcerted him 
by vanishing instantly 

Wondering if she was vexed by Iih lefusal, he wished 
that he had <?nosen to have a fire, e\eu though it should 
have scorched him out of bed and endangered his .self- 
discipline for a dozen days. Howev^^r, he ' nsoled him- 
self with what was in trutli a rare consc>lation for a budding 
lover, that he was under the same roof with Lizzy; her 
guest, in fact, to take a poetical view of the term lodger ; 
and that he would certainly see her on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and Stockdale rose early, his cold 
quite gone. He had never in his life so longed for the 
breakfast-hour as he did that day, and punctually at 
eight o’clock, after a short walk to reconnoitre the premises, 
he re-entered the door of his dwelling. Breakfast passed^ 
and Martha Sarah attended, but nobody came voluntarily 
as on the night before to inquire if there were other wants 
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which he had not mentioned, and which she would attempt 
to gratify. He was disappointed, and went out, hoping 
to see her at dinner. Dinner-time came ; he sat down to 
the meal, finished it, lingered on for a whole hour, althougli 
two new teachers were at that moment waiting at the 
chapel-door to speak to him by appointment. It was 
useless to wait longer, and he slowly went his way down 
the lane, cheered by the thought that, after all, he would 
see her in the evening, and perhaps engage again in the 
delightful tub broaching in the neighbouring church 
tower, which proceeding he resolved to render more moral 
by steadfastly insisting that 110 water should be introduced 
to fill thougli the tub should cluck like all the hens in 
Christendom But nothing could disguise the fact that 
it was a queer business; and his countenance fell when 
he thought how much more his mind was interested in that 
matter than in liis serious duties. 

However, compunction vanfslied with the* decline of 
day. Night came, and his tea and supper ; but no Lizzy 
Newberry, and no sweet tenqitations. At last the ministei 
could bear it ng longer, and said to his quaint little albui- 
dant, ‘ ^^dlere is Mrs. Newbeiry to-day?’ judiciously 
handing a penny as he spoke. 

' She’s busy,’ said Martha 

‘ Anything serious happened ? ' he asked, handing 
another penny, and revealing yot additional pennies in the 
background. . 

' ' 0 no— nothing at all ! ’ said she, with breathless con- 
fidence. ‘ Nothing ever happens to her.' She's only bid- 
ing upstairs in bed because ’tis her way somctimiis.’ 

Being a young man of some honour he would not ques- 
tion further, and assuming that Lizzy must have a bad 
headache, or other slight ailment, in sj;;te of what the 
girl had said, he went to bed dissatisfied, not even setting 
eyes on old Mrs. Simpkins. ‘ I said last night that I 
should see her to-morrow,’ he reflected ; ‘ but that was not 
to be I ' 

Next day he had better fortune, or worse, meeting 
her at the foot of the stairs in the morning, and being 
favoured by a visit or two from her during the day- - 
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once for the purpose of making kindly inquiries about his 
comfort, as on the first evening, and at another time to 
place a bunch of winter-violets oij his table, with a promise 
to renew thern when they drooped. On these occasions 
there was sometliing in her smile which showed how con- 
scious she was of the effect she produced, though it must 
be said that it was rather a humorous than a designing 
consciousness, and savoured more of pride than of vanity. 

As for Stockdale, he clearly perceived that he possessed 
unlimitt J capacity for backsliding, and wished that 
tutelary saints were not denied to Dissenter*- He set a 
watch upon his tongue and e3’cs for the si)aci' of one hour 
and a half, after vrhich in- found it was useless to struggle 
further, and gave himsel) up to the situation. ‘ The other 
minister will be here in a nonth,’ he 'said to himself when 
sitting over tlie fire. ‘ Itien I shall be off, and she will 
distract my^ mind no more • . . . And then, shall I go 
on living by m3^self tor ever ? No ; when my two years 
of probation are finished, I shall have a furnished house 
to live in, with a varnished door anti a brass knocker ; 
and I'll march straight back to her, and ask her flat, as 
soon as the last plate is on the dresser ^ ’ 

Thus a titillating fortnight was passed b3'^ young Stock- 
dale, duiing which time things proceeded much as such 
matters have done ever since the beginning of history. 
He saw tli( object of attachment several times one day, 
did not see her at all the next, met her when he least 
expected to do so^ missed her when hints and signs as 
where she should be at a given hour alnio.' amounted to 
an aiJiiointment. 'Ihis mild coqii<-^rv wa.-> perhaps fair 
enough under the circumstances of ti'oir biiiig so closely 
lodged, and Stockd<ile put up with it is philosophically as 
he was able. Being in her own house she could, after 
vexing him or disappointing him of her presence, easily 
will him back by suddenly surrounding him with those 
Utile attentions which her |iosition as his landlady put 
it in her power to bestow. When he had waited indoors 
half the day to see her, and on finding that she would not 
be seen, had gone off in a huff to the dreariest and dampest 
walk he could discovcT, she would restore e(|uilibrium in the 
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evening with ‘ Mr. Stockdale, I have fancied you must feel 
draught o’ nights from vour bedroom window, and so I 
have been putting up thicker curtains this^afternoon while 
you were out’; or, ‘I noticed that you sneezed tv\ice 
again this morning, Mr. Stockdale. Depend upon it that 
cold is hanging about you yet ; t am sure it is— I have 
thought of it continually : and you must let me make a 
posset for you.' 

Sometimes in coming home he found lus sitting-room 
rearranged, chairs placed wdicic the table liad stood, and 
the table ornamented with the few fiesli flowers and leaves 
that could In obtained at this season, so as to add a novelty 
to the room At times she wc*n]d be standing on a chair 
outside the liouse, tiying to nail up a bianch ol the rnoutlily 
rose which the winter wind had blowm down , and of course 
he stepped foiwaid to assist lur, whim then hands got 
mixed in passing the slireds and nails. Thus.they became 
friends again after a disagreement. She would utter on 
these occasions some pietty and dcpiecatorv remark on the 
neces.sity of her troubling him anew ; and h(' would straight- 
way .say that he would do a hundred times as much for hei 
if she should so requiie. 

HOW HR SAW TWO OTHFR Mi^ N 

II 

Mattfks being in this advancing stale, 'Stockdale was 
rather surprised one ( loudy evening, wdiile sitting in his 
room, at hearing her speak in low tones of expostulation to 
some one at the door. It was nearly dai k, but the shuller*- 
were not 3^et closed, nor the candles lighted ; and Stockdale 
was tempted to stretch hi.s head towards the window. 
He saw outside the door a voung i lan in clothes of a 
whitish colour, and upon reflection judged their wc'arer 
to be the well-built and rather handsome miller who lived 
below. The miller’s voice was alternately low' and firm, 
and sometimes it reached the level of positive entreaty ; 
but what the w'ords were Stockdale could in no way hear. 

Before the colloquy had ended, the minister's attention 
was attracted by a second incident. Opposite Lizzy’s 
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home grew a dump of laurels, forming a thick and per- 
manent shade. One of the laurel boughs now quivered 
against the light background of. sky, and in a moment 
the head of a man peered out, and remained still. He 
seemed to be also much interested in the conversation at the 
door, and was plainly lingering there to watch and listen. 
Had Stockdale stood in any other relation to Lizzy than 
that of a lover, he might have gone out and investigated 
the meaning of this : but being as yet but an unprivileged 
ally, he cdd nothing more than stand up and show himself 
against the firelight, whereupon the listener disappeared, 
and Lizzy and the miller sjwke in lower tones. 

Stockdale was made so uneasy by the circumstance, 
that as soon as the miJlei was gone, he said, ‘.Mrs. New- 
berry, are you aware that ^ ou were witched just now, and 
your conversation heard ? ’ 

' When ? ‘. she said. 

‘ When you were talking to that miller. A man was 
looking from the laurel-tree as jealously as if he could have 
eaten you.' 

She showed more concern than the trifling event seemed 
to demand, and he added, * Perhaps you were talking of 
things you did not wish to be overheard ? ' 

' I was talking only on business,' she said. 

‘ Lizzy, be frank ! ’ said the young man. ‘ If it was 
only on business, why should anybody wish to listen to 
you ? ' " 

She looked curiously at him. ‘ What else do you think 
it could be, then ? ' 

‘ Well — the only talk between a young woman -^nd man 
that is likely to amuse an eavesdrop] »er.' 

' Ah yes,' she said, smiling in spite ol her preoccupation. 

' Well, my cousin Owlett has spoken to me about matri- 
mony, every now and then, that's true ; but he was not 
speaking of it then. “ I wish he had been speaking of it, 
with all my heart. It would have been much less serious 
for me.' 

‘ O Mrs. Newberry I ' 

‘ It would. Not that I should ha’ chimed in with him, 
of course. I wish it for other reasons. I am glad, Mr, 
c 
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Stockdale, that you have told me of that listener. It 
is a timely warning, and I must see my cousin again.' 

‘ But don't go away tilt I have spoken,' said the minister. 
' I'll out with it at once, and make no more ado. Let 
it be Yes or No between us, Lizzy ; please do * ' And he 
held out his hand, in which she freely allowed her own to 
rest, but without speaking. 

‘ You mean Yes by that ? ' he asked, after waiting a while 

' You may be my sweetheart, if you will.' 

‘ Why not say at once you will wait for me until I have 
a house and can come back to marry you.' 

'Because I am thinking— thinking of something else,’ 
she said with embarrassment. ‘ It ^1 comes upon me at 
once, and? 1 must settle one thing at a time.' 

‘ At any rate, dear Lizzy, you can assure me that the 
miller shdl not be allowed to speak to you except on 
business ? You have never directly encourag'ed him ? ' 

She parried the question by saying, ' You see, he and 
his party have been in the habit of leaving things on my 
premises sometimes, and as I have not denied him, it makes 
him rather forward.’ 

‘ Things— what things ? ' 

‘ Tubs — they are called Things here.’ 

‘ But why don’t you deny him, my clear Lizzy ^ ' 

‘ I cannot well.’ 

‘ You aie too timid It is unfair of him to impose so 
upon you, and get your good name into danger by his 
smuggling tricks Piomise me that the next time he wants 
to leave his tubs here you will let me roll them into the 
street ? ’ 

She shook her head. ‘ I would not venture to offend 
the neighbours so much as that,’ said slie, ‘ or do anything 
that would be so likely to put poor Owiett into the hands 
of the Customs-men.’ 

Stockdale sighed, and said that he thought hers a mis- 
taken generosity when it extended to assisting those who 
cheated the king'of his dues. ‘At any rate, you will 
let me make him keep his distance as your lover, and 
tell him flatly that you are not for him ? ' 

‘ Please not, at present,’ she said. ' 1 don’t ^wish to 
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offend my old neighbours. It is not only Mr, Owlett who 
is concerned.’ 

‘ This is too .bad/ said Stockdale impatiently. 

' On my honour, I won’t encourage as my lover,’ 
Lizzy anvswered earnestly. ‘ A reasonable man will be 
satisfied with that.' 

' Well, so I arn,’ said Stockdalc, his countenance clearing. 

TflE MYhrj-KIOrs GREATCOAT 
711 

SfOcKDALh' now iH'gan to notice more particularly a 
feature in the life of liis fa i landlady, w'hich he had casually 
obscived but scarcely ever 'bought of Jxjfoie. Ji was that 
she was markedly irregulai in her hours of rising. For a 
week or two she would be tolerably punctual, reaching the 
ground-floor * within a few •minutes of half-past seven. 
Then suddenly she would not be visible fill twelve at noon, 
perhaps for three oi four days in succession ; and twice 
he had certain proof that she did not leave her room till 
half-past three in the alternoon. The second time that 
this extreme lateness came under his notice was on a day 
when he had paiticularly wished to consult with her about 
liis future movements , and he concluded, as he always 
had done, that she had a cold, headache, or other ailment, 
unlcs.s she had kept herself invisible to avoid meeting and 
talking to him, which he could hardly believe. The 
former supposition was disproved, howev’er by her inno- 
cently saying, some day-, later, when thev were ‘peaking 
on a question of health, that she had ne"er had a ^ unent's 
heaviness, headache, or illness of anv kind since the previous 
January twelvemonth. 

' I am glad to hear it,' said he. ‘ I thought quite other- 
wise.' 

‘ What, do I look sickly ^ ' she asked, turning up her “ 
face to show the impossibility of hi& gazing on it and 
holding such a belief for a moment. 

' Not at all ; I merely thought so from 5'our being 
sometimes obliged to keep your room through the best part 
of the day ’ 
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" O, as for that — it means nothing,' she murmured, 
with a look which some might have called cold, and which 
was the worst look that he liked to see upon her. ‘.ft is 
pure sleepiness, Mr. Stockdale.' 

‘ Nevei ! ’ 

' It is, I tell you. When I stay in my room till half- 
past three in the afternoon, yon may always be sure that 
1 slept soundly till three, or 1 shouldn’t have stayed there.’ 

‘ It is dreadful,’ said Stockdale, thinking ot the disas 
trous effects of such indulgence upon the household of a 
minister, should it become a habit of everyday occurrence. 

'Cut then,’ she said, divining his good and prescient 
thoughts, ‘ It only happens wlieii I .sta}’ awake all night. 
I don’t ga t<' sleep till live or six in the morning sometimes.*’ 
'Ah, that’s auoflier matter,’ said Stoikdalc. ' Sl.-ep- 
lessness to ''urh jii alaiming extent is real Have 

you spoken 1(» a doctor ? ’ . , 

‘ O no there is no need for doing that it is all natuial 
to me.' And she went aw'ay without further remark. 

Stockdale might have waited a long liiiu lo know tlu' 
real cause ot her sleepiessn< ss, had it not happened that 
one dark night he was sitting m his bedroom jotting down 
notes for a scimon, which octupied him perfimctorily tor a 
considerable time after the other membeis of the house- 
hold had letirod. He did not get to bed till one o’clock 
Beiore he had fallen a^leej) he heard a knocking at the 
front door, lirst rathei timidly performed, and then 
louder. Nobody answered it, and the jieison knocked 
ag^. As the house still rimaiiied uiidislui bed, Stockdale 
gof^ut of bed, went to lus vviiidow% winch overlooked 
the doL»r, and o]iening it, asked wdio was there. 

A young wouuiii’s voire n'plied th.d Susan Wallis w^i-. 
there, and that she had come to a'\ if Mrs. Newbenv 
could gh'c hei some mustard to make a plaster witii. as 
her fatliei was taken very ill on the chest 

The minister, having neither bell nor servant, was 
compelled lo act in per.son. ‘ 1 will call Mr^. Newberry,' 
he said. Partly dressing himself, he went along the passage 
and tapped at Jazzy’s door. She did not answd, and, 
thinking of her erratic habits in the mattu ol Jetp he 
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thumped the door persistently, when he discovered, by its 
moving ajar under his knocking, that it had only been 
gently pushed J^o. As there was^ now a sufficient entry 
for the voice, he knocked no longer, but said in firm tones, 
‘ Mrs. Newberry, you arc wanted.' 

The room was quite silent ; not a breathing, not a rustle, 
came from any part of it. Stockdale now sent a positive 
shout through the open space of the door : ‘ Mrs. New- 
berry ! still no answer, or movement of any kind \vithin. 
Then he heard sounds from the opposite room, that of 
Lizzy’s mother, as if she had been aroused by his uproar 
though Lizzy had not, and was dressing herself hastily 
Stockdale softly closed the younger woman’s door and 
went on to the other, whk i was opened by Mrs., Simpkins 
before he could reach it. t he was in her ordinary clothes, 
and had a light in her hand. 

‘ What's the person calling about ? ' she said in alarm. 
Stockdale told the girl's errand, adding seriously, * I 
cannot wake Mrs. Newberry.' 

‘ It IS no matter,' said her mother. ‘ I can let the girl 
have what she wants as well as my daughter.' And she 
came out of the room and went downstairs. 

Stockdale retired towards his own apartment, saying, 
however, to Mrs. Simpkins from the landing, as if on second 
thoughts, " I suppose there is nothing the matter with 
Mrs. Newberry, that I could not wake her ? ' 

' O no,’ said the old lady hastily. ' Nothing at all.* 

Still the minister v;as not satisfied ' Will you go 
in and see ? ' he said. * I should be much juure at 
Mrs Simpkins returned up the staircase, wenl to^Rer 
daughter's room, and came out again almost instantly. 

' There is nothing at all the matter with Lizzv,' she said ; 
and descended again to attend to the applicant, who, 
having seen the light, had remained quiet during this 
interval. 

Stockdale went into his room and lay down as before. 
He heard Lizzy’s mother open the front door, admit the 
girl, and then the murmured discourse of both as they 
went to the store-cupboard for the medicament required. 
The girl departed, the door was fastened, Mrs. .Simpkins 
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, came upstairs, and the house was again in silence. Still the 
minister did not fall asleep. He could not get rid of a 
singular suspicion, which was all the mm-e harassing in 
being, if true, the most unaccountable thing within his 
experience. That Lizzy Newberry was in her bedroom 
when he made such a clamour at the door he could not 
possibly convince himself, notudthstanding that he had 
heard her come upstairs at the usual time, go into hei 
chamber, and shut herself up in the usual way. Yet 
‘all reason was so much against her being elsewhere, that 
he was constrained to go back again to the unlikely theory 
of a hea\ y sleep, though he had heard neither breath nor 
movement during a shouting and knocking loud enough to 
rouse the. Seven Sleepers. 

Before coming to* any positive conclusion he fell asleep 
himself, and did not awake till day. lie saw nothing of 
Mrs. Newberry in the moining, before he wen^ out to meet 
the rising sun, as he liked to do when the weathei was line ; 
but as this was by no means unusual, he took no notice of 
it. At breakfast-time lie knew that she was not far off by 
hearing her in the kitchen, and though he saw nothing of 
her person, that back apaitraent being rigorously closed 
against his eyes, she seemed to be talking, 01 dering, and 
bustling about among the pots and skimmers in so ordinary 
a manner, that there was no reason for his wasting more 
time in fruitless surmise. 

The minister suffered from thf*se distractions, and his 
extemporized sermons were not improved thereby. Already 
he often said Romans for Corinthians in the pulpit, and 
gave out hymns in strange cramped metres, that hitherto 
had alw'ays been skipped, because the congregation could 
not raise a tune to fit them. He fully resolved that as 
soon as his few weeks of stay approached their end he 
would cut the matter short, and commit himself by pro- 
posing a definite engagement, repenting at Icisiue if neccs- 
saiy. 

With this end in view, he suggested to her on the evening 
after her mysterious sleep that they should take a walk 
together just before dark, the latter part of the pro]X>sition 
being introduced that they might retiuii home unseen. 
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She consented to go ; and away they went over a stile, to 
a shrouded footpath suited for the occasion. But. in spite 
of attempts oji both sides, they were unable to infuse much 
spirit into the ‘ ramble. She looked rather paler than 
usual, and sometimes turned her head away. 

' Lizzy,’ said Stockdale reproachfully, when they had 
walked m silence a long distance. 

‘ Yes,' said she. 

" You yawned — much my company is to you ! ’ .He 
put it in that way, but he was really wondering whether'' 
lier jawn could possibly have more to do with physical 
weaiiness from the night before than mental weariness of 
tlial present momeut. Lizzy apologized, and ov.ned that 
she was lather tired, whi' h gave him an opening for a 
direct question on the poiii ; but his ‘modesty would not 
allow him to put it to her ; and he uncomfortably resolved 
to wait. 

The month of February passed with alternations of 
mud and frost, rain and sleet, east winds and north-westerly 
gales. The hollow places in the jdoughed fields showed 
themselves as pools of water, which had b(‘ltli>d there from 
the higher levels, and had not yet found time to soak 
away. The birds began to get lively, and a single thrush 
came just before suiisei each ev-ming, and sang hopefully 
on the large elm-tree which stood nearest to Mrs. New- 
berry’s house. Cold blasts and brittle earth had given 
place to an oozing dampness more unpleasant in itself than 
frost ; but it suggested coming spring, and its unpleasant- 
ness was of a bearable kind. 

Stockdale had been going to bring about a riactical 
understanding with Lizzy at least halt a dozen times; 
but, what with the mystery of her apparent absence 
on the night of the ncighb^mr s call, and hei curious way 
of lying in bed at miaccountable times, he lelt a check 
within him whenever he wanted to speak out. Thus they 
still lived on as indefinitely aflianced lovers, each of whom 
hardly acknowledged the other’s claim to llu name of 
chosen one. Stockdale persuaded himself that his hesita- 
tion was ownng to the postponement of the ordained 
minister’s arrival, and the consequent delay in his own 
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departure, which did away with all necessity for Iiaste in his 
courtship ; but perhaps it was only that his discretion was 
reasserting itself, and telling him that hf; had better get 
clearer ideas of Lizzy before arranging for the grand 
contract of his life with her. She, on her part, always 
seemed ready to be urged further on that question than he 
had hitherto attempted to go ; but she was none the less 
independent, and to a degree which would have kept from 
flagging the passion of a far more mutable man. 

‘ On the evening of the first of March he went casually 
into his bedroom about dusk, and noticed lying on a chair 
a greatcoat, hat, and breeches. Having no recollection of 
leaving any clothes of his own in that spot, he went and 
examined.them as well as he could in the twilight, and found 
that they did not belong to him He paused for a moment 
to consider how' they might have got there. He was 
the only man living in the house ; and 3-et these were not 
his garments, unless he had made a mistake. No, th(»y 
were not his. He called up Martha vSarah. 

' How did these things come in my room ? ' he said, 
flinging the objectionable articles to the floor. 

Martha said that Mrs. Newberry had given them to her 
to brush, and that she had brought them up there thinking 
they mu.st be Mr. Stockdale’s, as there was no other gentle- 
man a-lodging there. 

‘ Of couise j^ou did,’ said Stockdede ‘ Now take them 
down to 3^our mis’ess, and say th«^y aie’some dollies I 
have found hcie and know nothing about.’ 

As the door was Kdt open he heard the com ersfition 
downstairs. ‘ flow stujnd ! ' said Mrs. Newbeny, in a 
tone of confusion, ‘ Why, Marlher Sarer, I did not tdl 
you to take ’em to Mr. Stockdale’s room I ' 

* I thought th<*y must be his as tliey was so muddy/ 
said Martha humbly. 

*You sliould have left ’em on tKc clothes-horse,’ .said 
the young mistress severely ; and she came up-tairs with 
the garments on her arm, quickly [>assed Slockdale’s room, 
and threw them forcibl}' into a closet at the end of a pas- 
sage. With this the incident ended, and the liousc was 
silent again. 
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There would have been nothing remarkable in finding 
such clothes in a widow's house had they been clean ; 
or moth-eaten, qr creased, or mouldy from long l5dng by ; 
but that they should be splashed with recent mud bothered 
Stockdale a good deal. When a young pastor is in the 
aspen stage of attachment, and open to agitation at the 
merest trifles, a really substantial incongruity of this 
complexion is a disturbing thing. However, nothing 
further oc( uired at that time ; but he became watchful, 
and given to conjecture, and was unable to forget the 
circumstance. 

One morning, ou looking from his window, he saw 
Mrs Newberry lieiself binshing the tails of a long drab 
greatcoat, which, if he in stock not, was the very same 
garment as the one that nad adorn(?d the chair of his 
room. It was densely splashed up to the hollow of the 
back with nwighbouring Nether-Moynton mud, to judge 
by its colour, the spots being distinctly visible to him in 
the sunlight. The previous day or two having been wet, 
the inference was irresistible that the wearer had quite 
recently been walking some considerable distance about 
the lanes and fields. Stockdale opened the window and 
looked out, and Mrs. Newberry tuincd her head. Her face 
became slowl}' red ; she never had looked prettier, or more 
incomprehen.sible. He waved his hand affectionately, 
and said good-morning ; she answered with embarrass- 
ment, having chased her occupation on the instant that 
she saw him, and rolled up the coat half cleaned. 

Stockdale shut the window. Some siinpli* explanation 
of her proceeding was doubtless within the bv'-mds of 
possibility ; but he himself could not Jiink of one ; and 
he wished that she had placed the matter beyond con- 
jecture by voluntarily saying something about it there and 
then. 

But, though Lizzy fiad not offered an explanation at the 
moment, the subject was brought forward by her at the 
next time of their meeting She was chatting to him 
concerning some other event, and remarked that it hap- 
pened about the time when she was dusting some old clothes 
that had belonged to her poor husband. 
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. ‘You keep them clean out of respect to his memory ? ’ 
said Stockdde tentatively. 

‘ I air and dust them sometimes,' she sai^i, with the most 
charming innocence in the world. 

‘ Do dead men come out ol their graves and walk in 
mud ? * murmured the minister, in a cold sweat at the 
deception that she was practising. 

* What did you say ? ’ asked Lizzy. 

‘ Nothing, nothing,’ said he mournfully. ‘ Mere words 
“ a phrase that will do for my sermon next Sunday.’ It 
was too plain that Lizzy was unaware that he had seen 
fresh pedestrian splashes upon the skirts of the tell-tale 
overcoat, and that she imagined him to believe it had 
come direct from some chest or drawer. 

The aspect of tlfe case was now considerably daiker 
Stockdalc was so much depressed by it that J)e did noi 
challenge her explanation, or, threaten to go, off as a mis- 
sionary to benighted islanders, or reproach her in any w.iy 
whatever, lie simply jiarted from her when she had 
done talking, and lived on in perplexity, till by degrees 
his natural manner became sad and < cmstiained. 

AT THE TIME OF THE XEW MOHN 
TV 

The following Thursday was changeable, damp, and 
gloomy ; and the night thn^atened to be ’windy and un- 
pleasant. Stockdale had gone away to Knollsea in the 
morning, to be present at some commemoration service 
there, and on his retuiii he was met by the attractive 
Lizzy in th^ passage. Whether influenced by the tide of 
cheerfulness which had attended him ^hat day, or by the 
drive through the open air, or whetner from a natural 
disposition to let bygones alone, he allowed himself to be 
fascinated into forgetfulness of the greatcoat incident, 
and upon the whole passed a pleasant evening ; not so 
much in her society as within sound of her voire, as she sat 
talking in the back parlour to her mother, till the latter 
went to bed. Shortly after this Mrs. Newbeny retired, 
and then Stockdale prepared to go upstairs himself. But 
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before he left the room he remained standing by the d3dng 
embers a while, thinking long of one thing and another ; 
and was only aipnsed by the flickM'ing of his candle in the 
socket as it suddenly declined and went out. Knowing 
that there were a tinder-box, matches, and another candle 
in his bedroom, he felt liis way upstairs without a light. 
On reaching his chamber he laid his hand on every possible 
ledge and corner for the tinder-box, but for a long time in 
vain. Discovering it at length, Stockdale produced a 
spark, ana was kindling the biimstonc, when he fancied that 
he heard a movement in the jiassage. lie blew harder 
at the linl, the nwtrh flared up. and looking by aid of the 
blue light through the door, which had been standing 
open all this time, he wa* surprised to see a male figure 
vanishing round the top c‘ the staircise with the evident 
intention of e^.caping unobserved. The personage wore 
the clothes which Lizzy had been brushing, and something 
in the outline and gait suggested to th(‘ minister that the 
weartT was Lizzy herself. 

But he was not sure of this; and, greatly excited, 
Stockdale deter min( d to investigate the mystery, and to 
adopt bis own way for doing it. He blew out the match 
without lighting the candle, \\<‘nt into the passage, and 
proceeded on tiptoe towards Li/zy’s room. A faint gray 
square of light in the direction of the chamber- window as 
he approached told him that the door wa*? open, and at 
once suggested ‘that the occupant vas gone. He turned 
and brought down his fist upon the handrail of tlie stair- 
case : ‘ It was she ; in her late liushj iid’s io<it and hat I ’ 

Somewhat relieved to find that there was nc 'utruder 
in the case, yet none the less surprised the nvnister crept 
down the stairs, softly put on his boots, overcoat, and hs^t, 
and tried the front door. It was fastened as usual ; he 
went to the back door, found this unlocked, and emerged 
into the garden Ihe night was mild and moonless, and 
rain had lately been falling, though for the present it 
had ceased. There was a sudden dropping from the 
trees and bushes every now and then, as each passing wind 
shook their boughs. Among these sounds Stockdale heard 
the faint fall of feet upon the road outside, and he guessed 
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from the step that it was Lizzy's. He followed the sound, 
and, helped by the circumstance of the wind blowing from 
the direction in which the pedestrian mov'id, he g<3t nearly 
close to her, and kept there, without risk of being overheard. 
While he thus followed her up the street or lane, as it might 
indifferently be called, there being more hedge than houses 
on either side, a ligure came forward to her from one of tiie 
cottage doors. Lizzy stopped ; the nunister stepped upon 
the grass and stopped also. 

1 ' Is that Mrs. Newberry ? ' said the man who had come 

out, whose voice Stockdale recognized as that of one of 
the most devout members of his congregation. 

' It is,' said Lizzy 

‘ I be quite ready-- I’ve boon heie this quart(^r-houj'.’ 

' Ah, John,’ said she, ‘ I have bad news ; there is danger 
to-night for our ventiirt' • 

‘ And d’ye tell o’t ! 1 dn.iined there might bo.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said hurriedly ; ‘ and you must go at once 
round to wheie the chaps are waiting, and tell them they 
will not be wanted till to-moirow' niglit at the same time. 

I go to burn the luggci oif ’ 

‘I will,’ ho said; and instantly went olf through a 
gate, Lizzy continuing her way. 

On she liippcd at a quickening pace till the lane turned 
into the turn pike-road, which she crossod, and got into the 
track for Ringsworth. Here she ascendt'd the hill without 
the least hesitation, passed the loutly hamfet of Holworth, 
and ivent down the valo (Ui thf' other sidt Stockdale had 
never taken any 'extensive wiilks in this diiection, but he 
was aware that if she persisted m her course much longer 
she wcmld draw near to the coast, which w'as here between 
two and three miles distant from Nfiher-Moyntoii ; and 
as it had been about a quarter-jiast '‘levcn o’clock when 
they set out, her intention seemed to be to leach the shore 
about midnight. 

Lizzy soon ascended a small mound, wdiich Stockdale 
at the same time adroitly skirted 011 the left ; and a dull 
monotonous roar burst upon his ear. The hil lock w is about 
fifty yards from the top of the cliffs, and day it aj^jvar- 
cntly commanded a full view of the bay I here was light 
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enough in the sky to show her disguised figure against it 
when she reached the top, where she paused, and afterwards 
sat down. Stofkdale, not wishing on any account to 
alaim her at this moment, yet desiious of being near her, 
sank upon his hands and knees, crept a little higher up, and 
there stayed still 

The wind was chilly, the ground damp, and his position 
one m which he did not care to remain long. However, 
before he had decided to leave it, the young man heard 
voices behind him. What they signified he did not know ; 
but, fearing that Lizzy was in danger, he was about to run 
forward and warn her that she might be seen, when she 
crept to the shelter of a little bush winch niauitained a 
precarious existence in tha"- exposed spot ; and* her form 
was absorbed in its daik anJ stmited outline as if she had 
become part of it. She had evidently heard the men as 
well as he. .They passed near him, talking in loud and 
careless tones, which could be heard above the uninter- 
rupted washings of the sea, and which suggested that they 
were not engaged in any busmess at their own risk. Tliis 
proved to be the fact ; some of their words floated across 
to him, and caused him to forget at once the coldnt ss of his 
situation. 

* What's the vessel ? ' 

' A lugger, about fifty tons ' 

' From Cherbourg, I suppose ^ ' 

‘ Yes, 'a b lieVe ' 

‘ But it don’t all belong to Owlet! ? ' 

' O no. He’s only got a share. There’s another or two 
in it — a farmer and such like, but the names I don’^ Know.’ 

The voices died away, and the heads and shouId(*rs of the 
men diminished towards the cliff, and dropped outol sight. 

‘ My darling has been tempted to buy a share by that 
unbeliever Owlett,’ groaned the minister, his honest 
affection for Lizzy having quickened to its intensest point 
during these moments of risk to her person and name. 

‘ That’s why she's here,' he said to himself ' 0, it will be 
the ruin of her ! ' 

His perturbation was interrupted by the sudden bursting 
out of a bright and increasing light from the spot where 
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Lizzy was in hiding. A few seconds later, and before it 
had reached the height of a blaze, he heard her rush past 
him down the hollow like a stone from^a sling, in the 
direction of home. The light now Hared high and wide, and 
showed its position clearly. She had kindled a bough of 
furze and stuck it into the bush under which she had been 
crouching ; the wind fanned the flame, which crackled 
fiercely, and threatened to consume the bush as well as the 
bough. Stockdale paused just long enough to notice thus 
much, and then followed rapidly the route taken by the 
young woman. His intention was to overtake her, and 
reveal himself as a friend ; but run as lie would he could 
see nothing of her. Thus he flew across the open country 
about Holworth, twisting his legs and ankles in unexpected 
fissures and descent's, till, on coming to the gale between 
the downs and the road, he was forced to pause to get 
breath. Theie was no audible movement either in fiont 
or behind him, and he now concluded that she had not 
outrun him, but that, hearing him at her heels, and believ- 
ing him one of the excise party, she had hidden herself 
somewhere on the way, and let him pass by 

He went on at a more leisurely pace towards the village. 
On reaching the house he found his surmise to be conect, 
for the gate was on the latch, and the door unfastened, 
just as he had left them. Stockdale closed the door behind 
him, and waited silently in the passage In about ten 
minutes he heard the same light footstep that ho had* 
heard in going out ; it paused at the gate, which opened 
and shut softly, and then the door-latch was lifted, and 
Lizzy came in. 

Stockdale went forward and said at once, ‘ Lizzy, don't 
be frightened. I have been waiting u)> for you.' 

She started, though she had recognized the voice. ‘ It 
is Mr. Stockdale, isn't it ? ' she said 

* Yes,’ he answered, becoming angry now that she was 
safe indoors, and not alarmed. ‘ And a nice game I’ve 
found you out in to-night. You are in man's clothes, 
and I am ashamed of you I * 

Lizzy could hardly find a voice to answer this uncxjiecf ed 
reproach. 
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‘ I am only partly in man’s clothes/ she faltered, shrink- 
ing back to the wall. ‘ It is only his greatcoat and hat 
and breeches th^t T’ve got on, which is no harm, as he was 
my own husband ; and I do it only because a cloak blows 
about so, «ind )'Ou can’t use your arms. I have got my own 
dress undei just the same— it is only tucked in ! Will you 
go away upstairs and It't me pass ^ I didn’t want you to 
see me at such a lime as tlus ! ’ 

' But I bfivo a light to see you ! How do you think 
there can oe anything between us now ? ‘ Lizzy was silent. 
'You are a siriugglei,’ he continued sadly 

* I have only a ^lare in the run/ she said. 

" That makes differ* >ce Whatever did y(>u engage 
in sncli a tT<ide as that foi and keep it such a secret from 
me all tins tune ^ ’ * 

‘ 1 don’t do it always. 1 only do it in wmter-time when 
'iis TKw mo(wn ’ 

‘ Well, I suppose that’s becaUvSe it can’t be done any- 
when else, . You lia\e regularly upset me, Lizzy/ 

' I am son'V for that,’ T izzy meekly lepliod. 

‘ W(ll now/ said he more tenderly, ‘ no harm is done as 
yet. Won't you for the sake of me give uj) this blameable 
and dangerous piactice altogellni ^ ' 

‘ I must do my best to save this nm.' said she, getting 
rather husky in the thioat ‘I don t want to give you 
up — you know that , but I don’t want to lose my venture. 
I don't know >^hat to do now * Wliy I have kept it so 
secret from you is that 1 was afiaid you would be angry if 
3 "ou knew ’ 

' I should think so • [ suppose if 1 had mar’-i J you 

without finding this out you d have gone m with it just the 
same ? ’ 

' I don't know. 1 did not think so far ahead. I only 
went to-night to burn the folks off because wc found that 
the Preventive-nu'ii knew where the !ubs were to be 
landed.’ 

‘It is a pretty mess to be in altogether, i*^ this,’ said 
the rhstracted young minister. 'Well, what will you do 
now ? ' 

Lizzy slowly murmured the particulars of their plan, the 
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chief of which were that they meant to try their luck at 
some other point of the shore the next night ; that three 
landing-places were always agreed upon before the run was 
attempted, with the understanding that, if the vessel was 
" burnt off ' from the first point, which was Kiiigs- 
worth, as it had been by her to-night, the crew shoidd 
attempt to make the second, which was Lulwind Cove, 
on the second night ; and if there, too, danger thieatened, 
they should on the third night try the third place, which 
was behind a headland further west. 

' Suppose the officers hinder them landing there, too ? ' 
he said, his attention to this inti resting programme dis- 
placing for a moment his concern at her share in it. 

‘ Then we shan't try anywhere else all tliis dark— that's 
what we call the time between moon and moon — and per- 
haps they’ll string the tubs to a stiay-bne, and sink 'em 
a little-ways from shore, and take the bearings ; and 
then when they have a chance they’ll go to creep for 
’em.' 

‘ Wliat’s that ? ’ 

' 0, they’ll go out in a boat and drag a creeper — that's a 
grapnel — along the bottom till it catch hold of the stray- 
line.' 

The minister stood thinking ; and there was no sound 
within doors but tlu tick of the clock on the s.talI‘^. and 
the quick breathing of Lizzy, partly fioin her walk and 
partly from agitation, as she stood close to the wall, not 
in such complete darkness but that he could discern 
against its whitewashed surface the greatcoat, breeches, 
and broad hat which covered licr. 

‘ Lizzy, all this is veiy wrong,' he sajd. ‘ Don't you 
remember the lesson of the tribut- money ? “ Render 

unto Caesar the things that are Cit^ai’s. Surdy vou 
have beard that read Innos enough in your growing up ? ’ 

‘ He's dead,' she pouted 

' But the spirit of the text is in force just the same.' 

‘ My folher did it, and .so did my giaiidfather, and 
almost everybody in Nether-Moynton lives by it, and life 
would be so dull if it wasn't for that, that I should not care 
to live at all.' 
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" I am nothing to live for, of course/ he replied bitterly. 
‘ You would not think it worth while to give up this wild 
business and live for me alone ? ’ , 

‘ 1 have never* looked at it like that.’ 

‘ And you won’t promise and wait till I am ready ? ’ 

‘ I cannot give you my word to-night.’ And, looking 
thoughtfully down, she gradually moved and moved away, 
going into the adjoining room, and closing the door be- 
tween them. She icmamed there in the dark till he was 
tired of waiting, and had gone up to his own chamber. 

Poor Stockdde was dreadfully depressed all the next 
day by the discoveries ot the night before Lizzy was 
unmistakal)Iy a fas»'inating young woman, but as a min- 
ister’s wife she was hardly to be contemplated ‘ If I 
had only stuck to father’s L' tie grocery^ business, instead 
of going in tor the ministry, she would have suited me 
beautifdly ! ’ he said sadly, mitil he remembered that 
in that case he would never Kave come from his distant 
home to Nether-Moynton, and never have known her. 

The estrangement between them was not complete, but 
it was sufficient to keep them out of each other’s company. 
Once duiing the day he met her in the garden-path, and 
said, turning a reproachful eye upon her, ' Do you promise, 
Lizzy ? ’ But she did not reply. The evening drew on, 
and he knew well enough that Lizzy would icpi^at her 
excursion at night — her half-offended manner had shown 
that she had not \he slightest intention of altering her plans 
at present. He did not wish to repeat his own share of the 
adventure ; but, act as he would, hio uneasl-'* ss on her 
account increased with the decline of day. Sup]'Oskig 
that an accident should befall her, he wo»dd never lorgive 
himself for not being there to help, much as he disliked 
the idea of seeming to countenance such unlawful escapades. 

HOW THEY WENT TO LULWIND COVE 
V 

As he had expected, she left the house at the same hour 
at night, this time passing Ids door without stealth, as if 
she knew very well that he would be watching, and were 
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resolved to brave his displeasure. He was quite ready, 
opened the door quickly, and reached the back door almost 
as soon as she. .. , 

‘ Then you will go, Lizzy ? " he said as he stood on the 
step beside her, who now again appeared as a little man 
with a face altogether unsuited to his clothes. 

* I must,’ she said, repressed by his stern manner. 

' Then I shall go. too,' said he. 

' And I am sure you will enjoy it ! ’ she exclaimed 
in more buoyant tones. ’ Everybody does who tries it.’ 

’ God forbid that I should ! he said ' But I must look 
after you.’ 

Tliey opened the wicket and went up the road abreast 
of each othei , but at some distance apart, scarcely a word 
passing between 'them. Die evening was rather less 
favourable to smuggling enterprise than the last had been, 
the wind being lower, and the sky somewhat clear towards 
the north. 

‘ It is rather lighter,' said Stockdale. 

‘ ’Tis, unfortunately,’ said she. ‘ But it is only from 
those few stars over there. The moon was new to-day at 
four o’clock, and I expected clouds. I hope we shall be 
able to do it this dark, for when we have to sink 'em for 
long it makes the stuff taste bleachy, and folks don’t like 
it so well ’ 

IL-r course wa.s ditfr^rent from that of the preceding 
night, branching otf to the left OA'cr Loul'i Barrow as soon 
as they had got out of the lane and crossed the highway. 
By the time they reached Shaldon Doavu, Stockdale, 
who had been in perplexed thought as to what he should 
say to her, decided that he would not attempt expostulation 
now, while slie was excited by the 'dventure, but wait 
till it was over, and endeavour to krep her from such 
practices in future. It occurred to him once or twice, as 
they rambled on, that should they be surprised by the 
Preventive-guard, his situation would be more aw'kward 
than hers, for it would be difficult to prove his true motive 
in coming to the spot ; but the risk was a slight considera- 
tion beside his wish to be with her. 

They now arrived at a ravine which lay on the outskirts 
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of Shaldon, a village two miles on their way towards the • 
point of the shore they sought. Lizzy broke the silence 
this time : ' I have to wait here to meet the carriers. I 
don’t know if they have come yet. As I told you, we go 
to Lulwind Cove to-night, and it is two miles further than 
Ringswortli.' 

It turned out that the men had already come ; for 
while she spoke two or three dozen heads broke the line 
of the slope, and a company of them at once descended 
from the bashes where they had been lying in wait. These 
earners were men whom Lizzy and other proprietors 
regularly employed to bring the tub<? from the boat to a 
hiding-place inlaral. They were all young fellows of 
Nether-Moynton, Shaldon. ind the neighbourhood, quiet 
and inofiensi ve persons, even hough soii/e held hc‘avy sticks, 
who simply engaged to carry the cargo for Lizzy and her 
cousin Owiett as they would have engaged in any other 
labour for which they were fairly well ])aid. 

At a word from her they closed in together. ‘ You 
had better take it now,’ she said to them ; and handed 
to each a packet. It contained six shillings, their remuner- 
ation for the night’s undertaking, which was paid before- 
hand without reference to success or failure , but, be.sides 
this, they had the privilege of selling as agents when 
the run was successfully made. As soon as it was done, 
she said to them, ‘ The place is the old one, Dagger's 
Grave, near Luiwind Cove ’ ; the men till that moment 
not having been told whither they were bound, for obvious 
reasons. ‘ Mr. Owiett will meet you there,’ ^ Jded Lizzy. 

' I shall follow behind, to see that Wo are not watched.' 

The carriers went on, and Stockdalc and Mrs. New- 
berry followed at a distance of a stone’s throw. ‘ What 
do these men do by day ? ' he said. 

‘ Twelve or fourteen of them arc labouring men. Some 
are brickmakers, some* carpenters, some shoemakers, some 
thatchers. They are all known to me very well. Nine of , 
’em are of your own congregation.' 

' I can’t help that,’ said Stockdale. 

‘ 0, I know you can’t. I only told you. The others 
are more church-inclined, because they supply the pa'son 
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with all the spirits he requires, and they don’t wish to 
show unfriendliness to a customer.’ 

‘ How do you choose ’em ? ’ said Sto^kdale. 

' We choose ’em for their closeness, and because they 
are strong and surefooted, and able to carry a heavy 
load a long way without being tired.' 

Stockdale sighed as she enumerated each particular, 
for it proved how far involved in the business a woman 
must be who was so well acquainted with its conditions 
and needs. And yet he felt more tenderly towards her 
at this moment than he had felt all the foregoing day. 
Perhaps it was that her exjieiienccd manner and bold 
indifference stirred his admiration in spitc' of himself. 

‘ Take my arm, Lizzy,’ he murmured. 

' I don’t want it,’ she said. ‘ Besides, we may never 
be to each other again what we once have been.’ 

"That depends upon you,’ said he, and the\’ went on 
again as before. 

The hired carriers paced along over Shaldon Down with 
as little hesitation as it it had been da\ , avoiding the cart- 
way, and leaving the viliage of East Shaldon nn the left, so 
as to reach the crest of the hill at a lonely trackless place 
not far from the ancient eaithwork called Round Pound. 
A quarter-hour more of brisk walking brought them within 
sound of the sea, to the place called Dagger's Giavo, not 
many hundred yards from Lulwind Coye. Here they 
paused, and Lizzy and Stockdale < ame u]; with them, when 
they went on together to the vcige of tlie clitf One of the 
men now produced an iron bar, wliich he drove hrmly into 
the .soil a yard from the edge, and attaclu d to it a rope 
that he had uncoiled from his body. Th(‘>^ all began to 
descend, partly stepping, partly sliding dovii the incline, 
as the rope slipped tlirough their ha"ds. 

* You will not go to the bottom, L,iziy ^ ' said Stockdale 
an-xiously 

‘No. I stay here to watch,’ she said. ‘ Mr. Owlett is 
down there.’ 

Tlie men remained quite silent wlu'ii the}’ reached the 
shore ; and the next thing audible to the two ai the top 
was the dip of heavy oars, and the dashing of wavi^ *- against 
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a boat’s bow. In a moment the keel gently touched the 
shingle, and Stockdale heard the footsteps of the thirty- 
six carriers running forwards over ttie pebbles towards the 
point of landing. 

There was a sousing in the water as of a biood ot ducks 
plunging in, showing that the men had not been particular 
about keeping their legs, or even their waists, dry from the 
brine : but it was impossible to see what they were doing, 
and in a few minutes the shingle was trampled again. 
The iron bar sustaining the rope, on which Stockdale’s 
hand rested, began to sw'crve a little, and the carriers 
one b}'' one appeared i limbing up the sloping cliff, dripping 
audibly as they came, and sustaining themselves by the 
guide-rope. Each man on n a citing the top was seen to be 
cairying a pair of tubs, one on his back and one on his 
chest, the two being slung together by cords passing round 
the chine hoops, and resting on the carrier’s shoulders. 
Some of the stronger men carried three by putting an extra 
one on the top behind, but the customary load was a pair, 
these being quite weighty enough to give their bearer the 
sensation of having chest and backbone m contact after a 
walk of four or hvc miles. 

‘ Where is Mr. Owlett ? ' said 1 .izzy to one of them. 

' He will not come up this way,' said the carrier. ‘ He’s 
to bide on shore till we be safe off.' Then, without wait- 
ing for the rest, ^he foremost men plunged across the down, 
and, when the last had ascended, Lizzy pulled up the rope, 
wound it round her arm, wriggled the bar from the sod, 
and turned to follow the carriers. 

' You are very anxious about Owlett s safety,' s.*' I the 
minister. 

‘ Was there ever such a man ! ’ said Lizzy. ' Why, isn't 
he my cousin ’ ' 

‘ Yes. Well, it is a, bad night's work,' said Stockdale 
heavily. ‘ But I'll carry the bar and rope for you,’ 

‘ Thank God, the tubs have got so far all right,’ said she. 

Stockdale shook his head, and, taking the bai, walked 
by her side towards the downs; and the moan of the sea 
was heard no more. 

‘ Is th^'- what you meant the other day when you 
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spoke" of having business with Owlett ? ' the young man 
asked. 

‘ This is it,' she replied. ' I never see him on any other 
matter.' 

' A partnership of that kind with a young man is very 
odd.' 

' It was begun by my father and his, who were brother- 
laws.' 

Her companion could not blind himself to the fact that 
where tastes and pursuits were so akin as Lizzy’s and 
Owlett’s, and where risks were shared, as with them, in 
every undertaking, theic would be a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in her answering Owlett's standing question on inatrj- 
mony in the affirmative. This did not soothe Stockdale, 
its tendenry being rather to stimulate in him an effort to 
make the jiair as inappropriate as po^sil^le, and win her 
away from this nocturnal c^-ew to correetm^ss of conduct 
and a minister’s parlour in some far-removed inland county 

They had been walking near enough to the file of carriers 
for Stockdale to perceive that, when they got into the 
road to the village, they split up into two companies of 
unequal size, each of which made off m a diiection of its 
own. One company, the smaller of the two, went towards 
the church, and by the time that Lizzy and Stockdale 
reached their own house these men had sealed the church- 
yard wall, and wore proceeding noiselessly over the grass 
within 

‘ I .sec that Mr. Owlett has arranged for one batch to be 
put in the ehureh again,’ observed Lizzy. ‘ Do you remem- 
ber my taking you thcie the first night you came ^ ' 

' Yes, of course,' said Stockdale. ‘ No wonder you had 
permission to broach the tubs — they w -re his, I suppose ^ ’ 

‘ No, they were not — they were min»" ; I had pennis'^ion 
from myself. The day after that t^ey went se\'eial miles 
inland in a waggon-load of manure, and sold v(a-y well,’ 

At this moment the group of men who had made off to 
the left some time before began leaping one b}' one from 
the hedge opposite Lizzy’s house, and the first man, who 
had no tubs upon his shoulders, came forward. 

‘ Mrs. Newberry, isn't it ? ' he said hastily. ^ 
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’ Yes, Jim,’ said she. ‘ What's the matter ? ’ 

‘ I find that wc can't put any in Badger’s Clump to-night> 
Lizzy,' said Ow^stt. ‘ The place •is watched. We must 
sling the ap]'le-trec in the orchct if then 's time. We can't 
put any more under the church lumber than I have sent 
on there, and my inixtii hcv already more in on than is 
safe.’ 

‘ Veiy well,' she said. ‘ Be quick about it- that's all, 
>\Tiat car 1 do ? ' 

* Nothing at all, please. Ah. it is the minister ! — you 
two that can’t do anything had better get indoois and not 
be zeed 

M^liile Owlet! thus con,<Tsed, in a tone so full of contra- 
band anxiotv and so fref from lover’s jealousy, the men 
wlio followed him had bctii descending one by one from 
the hedge , and it unfortunatelj’^ happened that when the 
hindmost took his leap, the t:ord slipped which sustained 
his tubs : the result was that both the kegs fell into the 
road, one of them being stove in by the blow. 

‘ 'Od drown it all ! ' said Owlet! , rushing back. 

‘ It is worth a good deal, I suppose ? ' said Stockdale. 

' 0 no — about two guineas and half to us now/ said 
Lizzy excitedly. ‘ It isn’t that — it is the smell ! It is so 
blazing strong before it has been lowered by water, that 
it smells dieadfully when spilt in the road like that ! I do 
hope Latimer won't pass by till it is gone off.' 

Owlet t and one or two others picked up the burst tub 
and began to scrape and trample ovf^r the spot, to disperse 
the liquor as much as possible; and then they ail eiitcied 
the gate of Owlett's orchard, which a Ijoined Li ' '.y’s gar- 
den on the right. Stockdale did not care to follow them, 
for several on recognizing him had looked wonderingly at 
his presence, though they said nothing. Lizzy left his 
side and went to the bottom of the garden, looking over 
the hedge into the orchard, where tho men could be dimly 
seen bustling about, and apparent!}^ hiding the tubs. All 
v^s done noiselessly, and without a light . and when it was 
over they dispersed in different directions, those who had 
taken their cargoes to the church having already gone ofi 
to their ^omes. 
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Lizzy returned to the garden-gate, over which Stock- 
dale was still abstractedly leaning. ' It is all tmislu'd : J 
am going indoors now,’ she said gently. ' I, will leave the 
door ajar for you.' 

‘ 0 no — you needn’t,’ said Stockdah; ; ‘ I am coming 
too.’ 

But before either of them had moved, the faint clatter 
of horses’ hoofs broke upon the ear, and it seemed to come 
from the point where the track across the down joined the 
hard road. 

‘ They are just too late ! ’ cried Lizzy exultingly 

‘ Who ? ’ said Stockdale. 

‘ Latimer, the nding-officer, and some assistant of his. 
We had btltei go indoois ’ 

They cntcied the house, and J izzy bolted the door. 
‘Please don’t get a light, i\lr. Moikdale,' she .said. 

‘Of com sc 1 will not,’ saiti hf 

‘ I thought you might b' on th(‘ side of the king/ said 
Lizzy, with faintest '-an asm. 

‘I am, said Stockdal \ ‘But. Lizzy \e\\berrv, T love 
jou, and you know it perfectly well, and \ou ought to 
know, if yon do not, what I have sulhTcd in my conscif^nce 
on your account these last few days > ' 

‘ I gne.ss very wvlJ/ she said hurriedly. ‘ Yet I don’t 
sec why. Ah, jou are bet t it than 1 ! ' 

The rrotting of th(‘ honses seemi'd to have again died 
away, and the pair of listeners toiirh(>d each other'.s hng,ers 
in the cohl ‘ Csood-niglit ’ ot those whom .omethmg scii- 
ously divided. Th< y were on ihe landing, but before they 
had taken three steps ajiait, the tramp of the hoi semen 
suddenly revived, almost close to the house. Lizzv turned 
to the staircase window, opened the c sement about an 
inch, and put her face clo.se to the ajniture. ‘ Ye.s, oiu 
of ’em is 1 atimcr,’ .she whispered ‘ l*e ahviys rides .1 
white horse. One would think it v/as'the last rolour for a 
man in that line.' 

Stockdale looked, and saw the w'liitc shape of tlie animal 
as it pa.sseri by ; but before the riders had gone another 
ten ^'ards l.atimer reined in his horse, and .sai<l ‘^omi'tt.iTig 
to his companion which neither Stockdale 1101 Liz^v could 

I 
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hear. Its drift wa-^, liowever, soon made evident, for the 
other man stopped also ; and sharply turning the horses’ 
heads they cautiously retraced*, their steps. When they 
were again opposite Mrs. Newberry's garden, Latimer dis- 
mounted, and the man on the dark horse did the same. 

Lizzy and Stockdalc, intently listening and observing 
the proceedings, naturally put their heads as close as pos- 
sible to the silt formed by the slightly opened casement ; 
and thus it occurred that at last their cheeks came posi- 
tively into contact. They went on listening, as if they 
did not know of the singular incident which had happened 
to their faces, and the pressiure of each to each rather 
increased than lessened with the lapse of time. 

The}^ could hear the < 'ustoms-inen sniffing the air like 
hounds as they paced sh A^ly along When they reached 
the spot whe*e the tub had burst, both stopped on the 
instant. 

' Ay, ay, 'tis quite strong here,' said the second officer. 

‘ Shall ^ve knock at the door ? ' 

‘ Well, no,’ said Latimer. * Maybe this is only a trick 
to put us off the scent. They wouldn't kick up this stink 
anywhere near their hiding-place. I have known such 
things before.' 

' Anyhow, the things, or some of ’em, must have been 
brought this way,’ said the other. 

‘ Yes,’ said Latimer musingly. ' Unless 'tis all done to 
tole us the wiong way I have a mind that we go home 
for to-night without .saying a word, and come the lirst 
thing in the morning with more hands. I {.,iow they have 
storages about here, but we can do nothing by ^’iis owl’s 
light. We will look round the parish .Jid sec if everybody 
is in bed, John, and if all is quiet, we will do as I say.’ 

They went on, and the two inside the window could 
hear them passing leisurely through the whole village, the 
street of which curved round at the bottom and entered 
the turnpike road at another junction. This way the 
officers followed, and the amble of their horses died quite 
away. 

‘ What will you do ? ’ said Stockdale, withdrawing from 
his position. 
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She knew that he alluded to the corning search by the 
officers to divert her attention from their own tender 
incident by the cascmentf which he wished, to be passed 
over as a thing rather dreamt ol than done. ‘ O, nothing,’ 
she replied, with as much coolness as she could command 
under her disappointment at his manner ‘ We often 
have such storms as this. You would not be fnghtened 
if you knew what fools they are. Fancy riding o’ horse- 
back through the place ; of course they will hear and sec 
nobody while they make that noise ; but they are always 
afraid to get off, in case some of our fellows should burst 
out upon 'em, and tie them up to the gate-post, as they 
have done before now. Good-night, Mr. Stockdale.' 

She closed the window and went to her room, where a 
tear fell from her ('yes*; and that not because of the alert- 
ness of the nding-offieers 

THE GREAT SEARCH \T NETIIER-MOYNTON 
\T 

StockdaiI' was so excited by the events of the evening, 
and the dilemma that h«' was placed m between eonscience 
and love, that he did not sleep, or even doze, but remained 
as broadly awake a.s at noonday. Ab soon as the grav 
light began to touch ever .^o faintly the whiter objects in 
his bedroom he arose, dress( d himself, and went downstairs 
into the road. * 

The village was already astir. .Several of the caiiiers 
had heard the well-known canter of Latimei’s hoi.se while 
they wTre undressing in the dark that night, and had 
already communicated with each other and Ow'Iett on the 
subject. The only doubt seemed to be about the sahdy 
of those tubs which had been left under t lie church gallt rv- 
.stairs, and after a short discussion at the coiner of the 
mill, it was agreed that these should Idc renun'ed before it 
got lighter, and hidden in the middle of a double hedge 
bordering the adjoining field. However, bofoie anything 
could be earned into effect, the footsteps of man'' men 
were heard coming down the lane from the highway 
‘ Damn it, here they be,' said Owlett, who, havinji^lreadv 
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drawn the hatch and started his mill for the day, stood 
stolidly at the mill-door covered with flour, as if the interest 
of his whole squl was bound up m the shaking walls around 
him. 

The two or tliree with whom he had been talking dis- 
persed to their usual work, and when the Customs-officers, 
and the formidable body of men they had hired, reached 
the village cross, between the mill and Mrs. Newberry's 
house, the village wore the natural aspect of a place begin- 
ning its morning labours. 

' Now,’ said Latimer to hi.s associates, who numbered 
thirtoen men in all. ‘ what I know is that the things are 
.'iOriK where m thus here place. We have got the day before 
us, and ’lis hard if we c,i I’t light upon ’em and get 'em to 
Hudmouth ('ustom-housc oefore nigiit. First we will try 
tli** fuel-houses, and then we’ll work our way into the 
t himmers. and then to the neks and stables, and so creep 
round. You have nothing but your noses to guide ye, 
mind, so use 'em to-day if you never did m your lives 
before.' 

Then the search began. Owlett, dining the eaily pari, 
watched from his mill-winiknv, Lizzy from the door of 
her house, with the greatest self-po.ss>osi>ion. A farmer 
down below, who also had a share in the run, rode about 
with one eye on his Jields and the other on Latimer and his 
myrmidons, prepared to put them off the scent if he should 
be asked a question. Stockdale, who was no smuggler at 
all, felt more anxiety than the worst of them, and went 
about his studies with a heavy heart coming fiequenrly to 
the door to ask Lizzy some question oi other on e coiise- 
<iuences to her of the tubs being fou -d. 

' The con sequel! res,' she said quietly, ‘ arc simpiv that 
r shall lose ’em. As I have none in the hou>e or garden, 
they can't touch me personally.’ 

‘ But you have some in the orchai d ' 

‘ Mr. Owlett rents that of me, and be lends it to others^ 
So it will be liaid to .say who put any tubs there if they 
should be found.’ 

Ihere was never such a tremendous sniffing known as 
that wh’ch took place m Nether-Moynton parish and its 
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vidnity this dav All was done me tliodic ally, and mostly 
on hands and knees At dilfertnl horns of tlie djy they 
had different plans From daybreak to brerik fast- time the 
officers used their sense of ‘me 11 in a direct and straight- 
forward maimer only, pausing nowhen but it such places 
as the tubs mieht be supposed to lie accreted m at tliat 
very moment, pending their removal on the following 
night Among the places tested and < \amiiicd were — 

IIolLnv tuc Cupbc lids CuKiil 

Potato gi ivcs Clock ( IS s Ilodgiro \s 

Fuel houses ChlnlIK^ tliu Faggot ik i 

Bedtooni-> Kainw it i butts ni\st uk-, 

Applt h ttj Pig tits Lo|i] Li andovtn 

After bn akl ist tli< it t omnit not (i with len^ \\( d vigoiii 
taking a ruw hot that is to sit (inerting fheir athmtiop 
to cloth( s that imglP be supposed to lnv( (ome m cont.ul 
with thr tubs in tlidi remova/ from tiie slion such cai 
ments 1 1 iid usiulJ^ tamt(d with the spiiit owing to it*- 
oozing b t 'oen thr stives 11 tv now snifftcl at 

bnit 1 1 littls ill HI ' 1 >L 1 d ms' 1] 1 

Old shirts wild waistcod-) Kn t mi iml h ogi i 1 v( 

Coats u (1 1i it J m iilin 

BreochtT and leggings Ma 1 • t clt iV 

Women s havtls n tl gt w i St uti< a\s 

And as ‘^ooii ns th^ muldn'' nual was o\(i, ilu \ puslu. I 
their search into pl<iccs wli* i« the spirit ^ might have I (i-p 
thrown aw<i> ni alum 

Horst ]■) Mtis \li ns ^ nks \ 

Stabh (li iiiij Wtl (jut K Roid ii ml 

Cinder he 1 1 ( c sjiool Pieki c'd* 

But still Ihc^'c mdi fatigable Custom lu st men dist ovok d 
nothing moie than the onv-.in il t( il tah smell m tlu road 
opposite I ’'/y s house whnJi cvi n \ . I ’ > J iio’ passed oli 
‘ I 11 tell 3 ^ whal it IS men, said 1* uinui, iliort thuc 
o’clock m the afternoon, ‘ \^e must bf,!]! ovci again find 
them Tubs 1 will ' 

The men who had been hired foi the ai\ lool « d it 
their hands and knees muddy with err oping cii iL hnus 
so frequently, and rubberl thenr nosos is if they n^d almost 
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had enough of it ; for the quantity of bad air which had 
passed into each one’s nostril had rendered it nearly as 
insensible as a^liiie. However, after a moment’s hesitation, 
they prepared to start anew, except three, whose powei 
of smell had quite succumbed under the excessive wear 
and tear of the day. 

By tliis time not a male villager was to be seen in the 
parish. Owlett was not at his mill, the fanners were not 
m their ticlds, the parson was not in his garden, the smith 
had left ms forge, and the wheelwright’s shop \\'as silent. 

' Wlicre the divil are the folk gone ? ’ said Latimer, 
waking up to the ^act of their absence, and looking round 
' I’ll havi' ’em up lor this! Why don’t they come and 
hel]) us? Thcie’s not a man about the place but the 
Methodi.'jt ])atson, and lu s an old woman. I demand 
a'lsistance in the king’s name I ’ 

' We must lind the jinerol public afore we can demand 
that,' said his lieutenant 

' Well, well, we shall do better without ’em,' said Latimer, 
who changed his moods at a moment’s notice. ‘ But 
there’s great cause of suspicion in this silence and this 
keeping out of sight, and I’ll bear it in mind. Now we 
will go across to Owlett's orchard and see what we can 
find there.’ 

Stockdalc, who heard this discussion from the garden- 
gate, over w'hich he had been leaning, was rather alarmed, 
and thought it a mistake of the villagers to keep so com- 
pletely out of the way. He himself, like the Preventives, 
had been wondenng for the last half-hour whit could 
have become ol them. Some labourers were of ' .'cesSity 
engaged in distant fields, but the mast er- workmen should 
have been at home ; though one and all, after just show- 
ing themselves at their shops, had apparenth^ gone off for 
the day He went in to Lizzy, who sat at a back window 
sewing, and said, ' Lizzy, where are the men ? ’ 

Lizzy laughed. ‘ W^ere they mostly are when they’re 
run so hard as this ’ .She cast her ( yes tn licavcn. ' Up 
there,’ she said. 

Stockdale looked up. ‘ What- on the top of the church 
tower ? / he asked, seeing the direction of her glance. 
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' Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I expect they will soon have to come down,' said 
he gravely ‘ 1 have bec^i listening to th<j ofih cT^', and 
they are going to search the orchard over again, and then 
everv nook in the church ’ 

Lizzy looked alarmed for the first time ‘ Will }'ou go 
and tell our folk ? ' she said. ' They ought to be let know 
Seeing his conscience struggling within him like a boiling 
pot, she added, ‘ No, never imiid, I’ll go myself ’ 

She went out, descended the garden, and climbed over 
the churcltyard wall at the same time that the Preventive- 
men were ascending the road to the orchard Stockdale 
could do no loss than follow her. By the time that she 
reached the tower entrance he was at her side, and they 
entered togetlu'r. 

Nether-Moynton church- (owct wvis, as in many villages, 
without a tmut, and the only way to th(' top was by 
going up to the singers’ gallery, and thcaice ascending by a 
ladder to a square trap-door in the floor of the bell-loft, 
above which a permanent ladder w^as fixed, passing through 
the bells to a hole in the roof. When Lizzy and wStockdale 
reached the gallery and looked uj), nothing but the trap- 
door and the live holes for the bell-iu}x*s appeared The 
ladder was gone 

‘ 'fhere’s no getting up,’ said Stockdale. 

‘ O yc theie is,’ .scud .sIk* ‘ There’s an eye looking at 
us at this moment thiough a knot hole in iliat trap-door.' 

And a^ she spe^ke the nap opened, and the dark line of 
the ladder was seen descending against the' w^hitewashed 
wall. When it tonc'lied the bottom Lizzy dragged it to 
its place, and said, ‘ If you’ll go up, I’ll follow.' 

The young man ascended, and prcseiidy found himself 
among consecrated bells for the first tinif in his life, non- 
conformity having been in the Stockejale blood for some 
generations. He eyed them uneasily, and looked roimd for 
Lizzy. Owlet t stood here, holding the top of the ladder. 

‘ Wliat, be you really one of us ? ’ said the miller. 

'It seems so,’ said Stockdale sadly. 

'He’s not,’ said Lizzy, who overheard. ‘He’s ncilher 
^or nor against us. He'll do us no harm.’ 
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She stepped up beside them, and then (hey went on to 
the next stage, wliicJi, when they had clambered over the 
dusty bell -cai pages, was of easy ascent, leading towards 
the hole thiougli which the pale sky appeared, and into 
the open air. Owlett remained behind for a moment, to 
pull up the lower ladder. 

‘ K('t'p down your h('ads,’ said a voice, as soon as they 
set foot on the flat. 

Stockdale here beheld all the missing parishioners, lying 
on their stomachs on the tower roof, except a few who, 
elevated on their hands and kncf'S, were peeping thiough 
the embrasures n1 the pniapet. Stockdale did the same, 
and saw the vilhtgt lying like a map below him. o\er which 
moved the figuie'^ of tiu^ * iistoms-mt'n, Ocuh foresliortcned 
to a rrablikf '‘bject, the ci wn of his hat forming a circular 
dnse in the centre of him. Some of the men had turned 
theii heads when the jmung preacher's ligure arose among 
them. 

‘ What, Mr, Stockdale ? ’ said Matt Grey, in a tone of 
surprise, 

' I'd as lief that it hadn’t been,’ .said Jim Clarke. ' If 
the pa’son should see him a-trespassing here m his tower, 
'twould be none the lietter for we, seeing how 'a do hate 
chn pel-members He'd never Luiy a tub of us again, and 
he’s as good a customer as we have got this side o’ Warm'll.' 

‘ Where is the pa’son ? ’ said Lizz}' 

' In his house, to be sure, that he mid see milling of 
what’s going on - wliere all good folks our]>t to b('. and 
this young man likewise.’ 

' Well, he has biuughi some news, said Lizz'^' Tliey 
are going to titarch the orchard and church; ran we do 
anything if they should find ’ 

‘ Yes,’ .said her roiisin O’vjett. ' That's what w^e’ve been 
talking o’ and we have settled our line. be dazed I ' 

The exclamation was caused by his ]^erceiving that some 
of the searchers, having got into the orchard, and begun 
stofiping and creeping hither and tluLiier, 'were pausing in 
th(‘ middle, where a tree smaller than the p st was growing. 
They drew closer, and bent lower than ever upon the 
ground.^ 
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‘ O, my tubs ! ' said Tizzy faintly, as she peered through 
the parapet at them. 

‘ They have got ’em, Vi l)’lieve,’ said Owh'tf. 

Tlie interest in the movements of the officers so 
keen tliat not a single eye wa*- looking in any other dne.e- 
tion , but at that moment a shout from the churcli bem ,iTh 
them attracted the attention ot tl)C smugglers, as it did 
also of the party in the orchard, wlio sjtrang to tluir fa I 
and went towards the churchyard wall. At the same timr 
those of the Ciovernmenl men who had entered the church 
unperceived by the smugglers cried aloud. ' Here be sonw' 
of ’em at last. 

The sniLig{.kT.s remained m a blank '•ileiice, imceilam 
whether ' lOiae of ’em ’ iiu^ant tubs or nv'ii , but again 
peeping cautioiislv dver tlie e<igc of the lower they learnt 
that tubfl i\(*ie the things desur^d, and ‘,0011 these fatfd 
articles weo' brought one by one into the middle of the 
chuicliyard from tlieir hiding-place under tlie gallery-st.in , 

‘They are going to ))nt ’em on Hinton’s vault till tin \ 
tind tlie re.**! 1 ’ said Ja/./A* hopelessly. The Customs men 
liad, 111 fa<'t, begun to t)il<^ up the tiili.s on a large stone slab 
which was li.x( d there; and when all W(T(‘ brougin out Jroni 
the tower, two or three of <he men w<’re h'ft standing by 
them, the rest of the party again punveding to the oidiaid 

The inttTcst of the smuggliTS in the ne\t manrruvK's id 
their enernif s became painfully intense. Only about t hir t v 
tubs had berii secreted m the lumber of Ihe tower but 
seventy were liiddtai m the orchard, making u(> all that 
they had lironght .1 shore as yft. the reinaindei of the cargt) 
having been tii'd to a sinker and diopjied overboard for 
another night's operations. The ]'’reventJ v^'s, having le 
entered the 01 chard, acted as if the} vvere poviiive UmI 
here lay hiddt'u the lest of the tubs, wiu h thev were detei- 
rnined to tirul liefore nighifall. Thev spread ti)emsf'jv(‘s 
out round the field, and advancing dn all fours as beJou' 
went anew round every ppjile-trce in the I'liclosuie. The 
young trt'c in the midclle again led them to pause, and at 
length the whole company gathered there m a w'ay which 
signified that a second chain of reasoning had h^d to tlie 
same results as the first. 
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When they had examined the sod hereabouts for some 
minutes, one of the men rose, ran to a disused part of the 
church where tools were kept, and returned with the sex- 
ton’s pickaxe and shovel, with which they set to work. 

‘ Are they really buried there ? ' said the minister, for 
the grass was so gieen and uninjured that it was diflicult 
to believe it had been disturbed. The smugglers were 
too interested to reply, and presently they saw, to their 
chagrin, the oflicers stand several on each side of the tree , 
and, stooping and applying tlieir hands to the soil, they 
bodily lilted the tree and the turf aiound it. Ihe apple- 
tree now showed itself to be growing in a shallow box, 
with handles for lifting each of the four si(je. Under 
the site of the tree a s<]’ .ire hole was revealed, and an 
officer Weill and looked d< wn. 

‘ Tt is all up now,’ said Owlett quietly. ‘ And now all 
of }-e get down before they notice \vc are here , and be leady 
for our next move. I had better bide here till dark, or 
they may take me on suspicion, as ’tis on my ground I’ll 
be with ye as soon as daylight begins to pink in ’ 

■ And I ? ’ said Lizzy. 

' You please look to the linch-pms and scre\\s , then go 
indoors and know nothing at all. The chap.s will do the 
re.'^t.’ 

The ladder was replaced, and all but Owlett descended, 
the men jiassing oft one by one at the back of tlu‘ church, 
and vanishing on their respective errands. Id/zy walked 
boldly along the street, followed closely by the mmisf(*r. 

‘ You are going indoois, Mrs. Nc>vf>erry lie sxid 

She knew from the words ‘Mrs Newberry’ ^’lat ilie 
division between them had widened yi*! another d( groe. 

‘ I am not going home,' she said. ‘ 1 have a litth' thing 
to do before I go in. Martha Sarah will get vour tea ’ 

‘ 0, I don’t mean on that account,’ sanl Stockdale. 

‘ What can you have to do further in this unhallowed 
affair ? ’ 

‘ Only a little,’ she said. 

' What is that ? I’ll go with you.' 

' No, I shall go by myself. Will you please go indoors ? 

I shall be there in less than an hour.’ 
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‘ You are not going to run any danger, J.izzy ? ’ said 
the young man, his tenderness reasserting i I self 

' None whatever- -worth inentionnig,’ answered she, aiul 
went down towards the (Toss * 

Stockdale entered the garden gal(\ and stood behind .11 
looking on. The Prevcntive-nien were still busy in the' 
orchard, and at last he was teinpti'd to ('liter and wat( li 
their proceedings. When he ranu' closei he found that 
the secret cellar, of whose exisience he had been totalh 
unaware, was formed by timbers placed acioss lioin sidi 
to side about a foot under the ground, and gia'^st'd ovei. 

The ofhccis looked up at Stockdale’s f.iir and dowiiv 
countenance, and evidently thinking him above suspicion, 
went on with their work again As soon as all tlu' tubs 
were taken out lhe>*began h'anng up the tmf, pulling out 
the timbers, and bn'aking in tlu' ddcs, til) the cellar was 
wholly dismnntled and sliapcli'ss, the apph -tree lying with 
its roots high to the air. But the hole wlinh had m its 
time held so much contraband merchandize w'as never 
completely filled up, either then or aftorwaids, a depres 
sioii in the greensward niaiking the spot to this day. 

mr: walk to wakm'kll ( koss a\d \f[Trwvki)s 

VI [ 

As the goods had all to be cairied to Budmouth that night, 
die next object of the Custom-hruse olkrtrs was to hud 
horses and carts lor the journey, and they went about tlu' 
village loi that pin pose. Latimer strode hither and thither 
with a lump of chalk in his hand, marking broad 01 rows 
so vigorously on every vehicle and set ol harness that Ik' 
came across, that it seemed as if he would chalk broad- 
arrows on the very hedges and roads. Hie owner ot e\('i \' 
(onveyan('e so marked was bound to give it up tor Covern- 
ment purposes. Stockdale, who haci had enough ol tlu' 
scene, turned indoors thoughtful and dc'pn'ssed. Lizz\ 
w^as alicady there, having come in at the brick, though 
die had not j^ct taken oil her bonnet She looked tin'd, 
and her mood was not much brighter than his own Tlv'v' 
had but little to say to caidi ollwr, and ilie nugwiei-wf nt 
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dway and attempted to read; but at this he could not 
‘succeed, and he shook the little bell for tea. 

Lizzy herself^ brought in the tiay, the girl having nm 
off into the village dining the afternoon, too full of excite- 
ment at the pioccedings to lemembcr her state ot life. 
However, almost before the sad lovers had said anything 
to each other, Martha came in in a steaming state 
‘ O, tliere’s such a stoor, Mrs. Xewbeii^ and ]Vlr. Stock- 
dale ! The king’s officers can't get the caits leady nohow 
at all ! I'hf^y pulled Thomas Artnell’s, and William 
Rogers’s, and Steyihen Sprake s (arts into tin load, and 
off came the whc'i Is, and down fell the carts ; and they 
found there was no Imch-pms in the arms , and then they 
tried Samuel Shane's wag on, and found that the screws 
were gone fri'in lie, and a last thej' looked at the dairy- 
man’s cait, anti he’s got none neither! Th(\y have gone 
now to th(' blacksmith's to .get some made, but he’s no- 
where to be loiind t ' 

Stockdale looked at Lizzy, vho blushed very slightly, 
and went out of the room, followed by Martha Sarah. 
But before tho}^ had got through the passage tlit're was a 
lap at the front door, and SLickdale ictogmzcd I otimcr’s 
voice addics.sing Mrs. Newbcin , v.ho had innietl hack. 

'For Gods s.ike, Mrs Newbuiv, havt \on sn n Ilard- 
inan the blacksmith uj) tins \\a> ? Jf we toiihl get hold 
of him, we'd e’en a’most drag him by the hair of his head 
to his anvil, wnoie he ought to be ’ 

'He’s an idle man, Mr. Latimer,' said Li/zv aicliiy. 

' What do you want him for ^ ' 

‘ 'W'hy, there isn't a house in the plate that ha^ t more 
than three shoes on, and some have onl} ’ wo. The waggon- 
wheels be without strakes, and there's no linch-pms to the 
carts. What with lhat, and the bother about ev<ry set 
of harness bt'ing out of order, we shan't be ofl before night- 
fall— upon my .soul we shan't. 'Tis a rough lot, Mrs. 
Newberry, that you’ve got about you here ; but they’ll 
play at this game once too often, mark my w’ords they 
will ! There’s not a man in th(‘ jiarish that don’t deserve 
to bu wliipped.' 

It happened that Hardman w^as at that moment a little 
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fuithcr up the lane, smoking his pipe Ivluiul .1 hollv bush 
When Litinicr had doiK speaking he \v( nl 011 in Ihi'^ duee 
tion, and H xidman, heai^ng the iiding ultn^ r s steji'- found 
curiosity too stiong foi piiidmce He peipfd out horn 
the bush a1 the very moment that Tatimers glance wife 
on It I here vias notliing Jelt foi him to do bu^ to come 
forward with iiuoneciii 

‘I\e been looking loi \()U for the list horn * said 
l^timer with a glare m his eje 

Sor]\ U) hear that said H irdnian ' I ve been o\U 
for a droll, to look for moie hid tubs, to d(l]\Li rm up 
to Go\ti me it 

' O yes, Hardman \( kiuiw u -.aid 1 itiiiifr with 
withering bucasm ^ Wo know I'lit vouJl delivei em up 
to Govei me nt We know thir all tlu piiidi is lKlpin< 
us and hn been ill di ' \e)W \oii pie ise v ilk iloiii^ 
with me diwfi to \oui h<)]e iiid km Ilv M me line ve in 
the king «. mmt 

11k\ W( 1 lo\i tli< line 1 iliei mcl pi entlyth^r 
rrsounded lieuii the snuthv the iing of a hamnur not vti\ 
biiskly swiiJiv, Howfxei <ke e ills md hoisf-> were got 
into some soil of traM Iling (enielition but it was not until 
afte'r the clock had siiuck si>- when tlie niude'y loads \v« n 
glistening u.ide 1 the iioii/ontal lijit ot tie tadui , dn 
llm smikcled tubs uere soon pieivtd into ihi 'iLluHes 
anelLatinui with tine c <il iiis assist mtb drove slowly out 
ol the viJliv, in the eliKctiein of the' j rf ot On imouth 
bome e I n ulu ihl nnml r miles distul the othei men 
of the 1 ievtiiti\c aid be ing le ft to v\ ite h foi the nmnndfi 
of tl e ir^o which the V knew to have b u siinl -.ome 
where 1e tween Ringsworth and J ulwind C e)V(', anei to 
unearth 0 Utt the euih piiboneleiG mjlicitcdb^ <-iie 
fh'='covei\ f't the' cave 

Wome nul children stood at the cloor^ is ( uts 
cae h chad eel with the (je)veriiment pite^hfoik ] i st 1 in tlie 
incie isiiae twahght and is the'v food the v h' 1 u d tlie 
coniisc it( d piopeity with a raelmdioic e \) ' em lint 
told only too pliiiilv tli» ehtiem wliuh tliev bor te> the 
Ir^de' 

'Well Lj//v said Stoekelale wlieii tlie ot ihe 
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wheels had nearly died away. ' This is a fit finish to your 
adventure. I am truly thankful that you have got off 
without suspicirn, and the loss dtily of the liquor. Will 
you sit down and let me talk to you ? ’ 

By and by/ she said ‘ But I must go out now.' 

‘ Not to that horrid shore again ? ’ he said blankly 
‘ No, not there. I am only going to sei* the end of this 
day's business.’ 

He did not answer to this, and she moved towards the 
door slowly, as if waiting for him to say something mort' 

‘ You don’t offer to come with me,’ she added at last 
‘ 1 sup])Ose that's becau-'e you hale m(‘ aftn all this ' ’ 
'Can you say it, Lizzy when you know 1 only want 
to save you from such ji -ctices ? Come with you ' of 
course I will, if it is only cO take care of you But why 
vill you go out again ? ’ 

‘ Because I cannot rest indoors. Something is happen- 
ing, and I must know what. Now, come ! ' And they 
w'ent into the dusk together 

When they reached the turnpike -road she luiiK'd to the 
right, and he soon perceived that they were lollowing the 
direction of the Preventive-men and their load. He had 
given her his arm, and every now and then she suddenly 
pulled it bark, to signify that he was lo halt a moment 
and listen They had walked rather quickly along the 
first quarter of^ a mile, and on the second or third timi* 
of standing still she said, ‘ I hear tluMU ahead — don’t 
you ^ ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said ; ‘ I hear the wheeP But s\ hat ( f that ? ’ 

‘ I only want to know’ if they g('t > lear awa> om'thc 
neighbijurhood.’ 

'Ah,’ said he, a light breaking upon iiim ' Smnething 
desperate is to be attempted ! — and now' T leireinbrr there 
was not «i man aliout the village when we left ’ 

‘ Hark ! ' she murmured. The noise of tlie cart-wheels 
had stopped, and given place to another sort of sound. 

‘ Tis a scufllc ! ' said Stockdale. ‘ Theie’U be murder ! 
LiLzy, let go my arm ; I am going on. On my conscience, 
I must not stay here and do nothing ! ' 

‘ There’T be no murder, and not even a broken head,’ 
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she said. ' Our men are thirty to four of them ; no harm 
will be done at all.’ 

* Then there is an atta>ck ! ' exclaimed St^o<'k(JHle ; ' and 
you knew it was to be. Why should you side with men 
who break the laws like this ^ ' 

‘ Why should you side with men who take from country 
traders what they have honestly bon^lil wi’ tiieii own 
money in France ? ' said she lirmly. 

‘ They are not honestly bought,’ said h(‘ 

‘They are,’ she contradicted. ‘I and Mr. Owlett and 
the others paid thirty shillings for every one of llie tubs 
before they were put on board at Cfierbourg, and if a king 
who IS nothing to us sends his peo]>le to steal our property 
we hav(' a right to steal it back again ’ 

Stockdah' did not stop to aigne the inattrT but went 
quicklv in the diiection of the noise, Lizz}' keeping at his 
side. ‘ Don’t yon intcrh’ie, will \oii, di'ai Richard ? ' she 
said anxiously, ns they drew near. ‘ Don’t let us go any 
closer : 'tis at Warm’ell Cross where they are seizing ’em. 
You can do no good, and yon may meet with a hard lilow ! ' 
‘ Let us sec lirst what is goiiig on,’ he said. But before 
they had got much further tlie noise of the cart-wheels 
began again; and Stockdalc soon found tlint tliey were 
coming towards him. In another minute the three c-aits 
came up, and Stockdalc and Lizzy stood in the ditt h to 
let them jiass. 

Instead of b»-ing conducted by lour hieh, as liad hap- 
pened wlien tin y went out of th(' village, the Imrses and 
carts Wfie now ad'ompaiued by a body of from twi'uty to 
thirty, all of whom, as Stockdalc perceived to Ins astonish- 
ment, had blackiiicd faces. Among them walked six or 
eight huge female figures, whom, frore their wide stridiss, 
Stockdalc guessed to be men in disgiuse. As soon as the 
party discerned Li/zy and her companion four or live fell 
bark, and when the carts had passed, came close to the 
pair. 

' There is no walking up this way foi the pri'senl,’ said 
one of the gaunt women, who wore curls a foot long, dang- 
ling down the sides of her face, in the fashion of the lirnr. 
Stockdalc recognized this lady’s voice a.-. Uwiel^ s. 
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‘ W]iy not ? ' said Stockdalc. ‘ This is the public high- 
’ 

'Now look hvji', voungstci,’ Sd'ld Owlett. ' O, ’tis the 
MotUo(l]<^t paisoii*- vdiat, and Mrs. Newberry! Well, 
you’d be-tter not ‘>o up that way, Lizzv lh(y’v( all run 
off, and folk^ lia\(' goi their own again.’ 

The inilh'i then h.istened on and joined his comrades. 
St 0 (.k<UI( and 1 i/zv also turned back ‘ T wisii all this 
hadn’t btin loiccd upon us.’ she said regiettnIJv. ‘But 
if tho'-'e ( oa^-l nu n liad got off with the tubs, hall the people 
in the [tui*-'!! would have been in want foi tlu »’< \t month 
or two ’ 

Stockdale was no) paving much attention to iu r words, 
and Ik ^aid, ' I don’t thmi T can go back like this. Those 
fom ])oor Ihi v ontives ma^ be mutdered for all I know.’ 

'klurdeKd' said Lizzy impatiently ‘We don’t do 
imudcr here. 

' Well, 1 sluill go as far as Warm'eU Cross to see,’ said 
Stofkdale decisivdy; and, without wishing hei safe home 
or anything else, the minister turned back. I iz/y .stood 
looking at him till his foim was absorlud in the shades, 
and tlK'ii, with sadne^^, she wi'ut in the diiection of Nether- 
Movnton 

The load was londv, and after nightfall at this lime of 
the year there was often not a passer for hours .Stock- 
dale pin sued his way without hcaimg sound be\ond 
that of his own footsteps ; and in due time le* pas^^i d I (Mieath 
the liees of the filantatK'n which suiroundtd the W iiin'ell 
Cross-road Bctoie he hid reached tiie jioi i ol ink i sec- 
tion he heard voices from the thicke' ' 

‘ TIoi-hoi-hoi i Help, help * ' 

The voices w'cre not at all feeble or cle^painrig, but they 
w'eie unmistakably anxioni Stockdale had no weapon, 
and befoK plunging into the jiitcliy daikness of the plan- 
tation he pulled a stake from tlie hc'dgi , to use in case of 
need. Wlien he got among the iiees he shoutcii -‘ What's 
the math r — w^hen* are vou ? ’ 

' Meie,’ answered the voices, and, pu'^hing through the 
brambles in that diiection, he came near the objects of 
his scarcl^ 
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' Why don't you come forward ? ’ said StockdaI»,' 

' We be lied to the trees ! ’ 

‘ Who arc you ? ' * ^ 

‘ Poor Will Latimer the Ciistoms-ofhcer ! ’ said one plain- 
tively. ' Just come and cut these cords, there’s a jj;ood 
man. We were afraid nobody would i)ass by to-nigid ' 
Stockdalo soon loosened them, upon which they dielch(^cl 
their limbs and stood at their case. 

‘ Tlie rascals ! ’ .said Latimer, getting now- into a rage, 
though he had .seemed quite meek when Stock dale first 
came up. ‘ 'Tis the same set of fellows. I know they 
were Moynton chaps to a man.' 

‘But wc can't swear to ’em/ said anothei. Not one 
of ’em sjxike.’ 

' Wdiat are you going to do ' said Slockdale 
‘ I’d fdiii go b.ick to Moynton, and have at ’em aeain ' ' 
said Latimer. 

' vSo would we ' said lus romradf's 
‘ Fight till we die I ’ smd Latirnei. 

‘We will, wc will! ' .aid hi>. men 
‘But.’ said Intimer, muie frigidly, as they came out 01 
the plantation, ‘ we don’t k}h\ that these chaps with bhick 
faces \N('re Moynton men ? \nd proof is a liird thing.’ 

‘ So it IS.’ .said the rest. 

‘ And till lofore we won't do nothing at all,' •.aid f aumer, 
with complete disp issioiuteness ‘ Foi mv prut I’d 
.sooner be thnm tli.iii ^^c. The elitclms dl in\ tums are 
btiriiiiig like iiu (nun the rords those two '.tiappirie women 
tied round em. My opmiuii is, now I ha\(. liad mne to 
think o’t, that >011 may .^ue \oui (jovu’rneul ai loo 
high a price. For these two nights and days 1 iia^e not 
had an houi’s rest ; and, please Cod, he’c s lor hoiuf -along.’ 

The othtT officers agreed heartily .0 th*- eoumi and, 
thanking Stoekdale for his timely as.^ Uanee, thev ]urted 
from him at tiie Cioss, taking themselves the western load, 
and Stoekdale going back to Ncther-jMovnton 

During thal walk the mimstei was lost in reverie of the 
mo.st painbil kind As soon as he got into liie house, and 
before onh'ring his own rooms, he advanei'd te ihe door 
of the little back parlour in which Lizzy ubuaii;^/ -nat >vi;li 
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her mother. He found her there alone. Stockdale went 
forward, and, like a man in a dream, looked down upon 
the table that sjood between hinnand the young woman, 
who had her bonnet and cloak still on. As he did not 
speak, she looked up from her chair at him, with misgiving 
in her eye. 

‘ Where are they gone ^ ’ he then said listlessly. 
'Who^-T don't know. I have seen nothing of them 
since. I came straight in here ’ 

‘ If youi men can manage to got oft with those tubs, it 
will be a great profit to you, T suppose ? ’ 

‘ A share will b(' mine, a share my cousin Owlett’s, a 
^ha^e to ^*aoh of tlie tw() farmers, and a share divided 
amongst the men who heJ 'od us.' 

‘ And you still think,’ he /ent on slowly, ' that you will 
not give tfiis bii.siness up ' 

Lizzy rose, and put her hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Don't 
ask that,' .she whispered. ‘ You don’t know what you are 
asking. I must tell you, though I meant not to do it. 
Wliat I make by that trade is all I have to keiip my mother 
and myself with.’ 

He was astoni.shed. ' 1 did not dream of surh a thing,’ 
he said. ‘ 1 would rather have scraped the roads, had I 
been you. What is money compared witli a ('lear con- 
science ^ ’ 

' My con.scicnce i.s (dear. I know my mother, but the 
king I have nevfer seen. His dues arc nothing to me. But 
it is a great deal to me that my mother and 1 should live 
‘ Marry me, and promise to give it iif). I voll keep your 
mother.’ * 

‘ It is good of you,' she said, moved j little. ' Let me 
think of it by myself. I would rather not answer now,' 
She reserved her answer till the next day. and came 
into his room with a solemn face. ‘ I cannot do what 
you wished 1 ’ she saici passionately. ' It is too much to 
ask. My whole life ha' been passed in this way.’ Her 
words and manner showed that befoie entering she had 
been struggling with herself in private, and that the con- 
tention had been strong. 

Stockd^e turned pale, but he spoke quietly. " Then, 
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].izzy, we must part. I cannot go against my principles 
m this matter, and I cannot make my profession a mockery. 
You know how 1 love you, and what I wquld do for you , 
but this one thing I cannot do.' 

' But why should you belong to that ])U)fesbion ? ’ 
bur.st out. ' I have got this large house , why can’t you 
marry me, and live here with us, and not be a Methodist 
preacher any more ? I assure you, Richard, it is no harm, 
and I wish you could only see it as I do ! We orilv carry 
it on m winter : in summer it is never done at all It 
stirs up one’s dull life at this time o’ the year, and gives 
excitement, which I have got so usv/d to now tliat I should 
hardly know how to do ’ithout il. At nights, when tlic 
wind blows, instead of beiiii]; dull and stupid, and not 
noticing whether it' do blow or not, your mind is afield, 
even if you are not afield yourself ; and you ate wondering 
how the chaps are getting on ; and you walk ii]) and down 
the room, and look out o’ window, and then you go out 
yourself, and know your way about as well by night as by 
day, and have hairbreadth escapes from old Latimer and 
his fellows, wdio are too stujud ever to leally frighten Uo, 
and only make us a bit nimble.’ 

' He frightened ytm a little last night, anyhow . and I 
would advise you to drop it before it is woise.* 

She shook her head ‘ No, I must go on as I have begun. 
1 was born to it. It is in mv blood, and I can't be cured. 
O, Richard, you cannot think wdial a luua’ thing you have 
asked, e.ml how sharp you try me when \ ou put me between 
this and my love for 'ee ! ’ 

Stockdale was leaning witli his elbow on the mantel- 
piece, his hands over his eyes. ‘ We ought never to have 
met, Lizzy,’ he said. ‘ It w'as an ill <lay for us ! I little 
thought there was anything so hop>ele->s and impossible in 
our engagement as this. Well, it is Imo late now to regret 
consequences in this way. I have’ had the happiness of 
.seeing you and knowing you at least.' 

' You dissent irom Church, and I dissent from State,’ 
she said. ‘ And I don’t see why we are not well matched.’ 

He smilofl sadly, while Lizzy remained looking down, 
her eyes beginning to overflow. 
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That was an unhappy evening: for both of them, and the 
days tliat followed wen* unhappy days. Both she and he 
went mcchanicayy about their employincnts, and his depres- 
sion was marked in the village by more than one of his 
denomination with whom he came in contact. But Lizzy, 
who passed her days indoors, was unsuspected of being 
the cause for it was generally understood that a quiet 
engagenu nt to marry exist(‘d between her and her cousin 
Owlet I, and had existed for some time. 

Thu‘5 niicertainly the week passed on ; till one morning 
Stockd.de ‘^nid to her: 'I have had a letter, Lizzy. I 
must rail voii that till J am gone.' 

' ' said she blai kly. 

‘ Yes ' Jie said. ‘ I am oing from this place. I felt it 
would b»* bett'T for us txe , that I sfiould not stay after 
what has happ('ned. In fact, 1 couldn't sta\' here, and 
look on you from day to day, without becoming weak and 
faltering in my course I have just heard ot an airange- 
meiit h\ vdiich the other minister can aiiive h(‘te in about 
a \u'e‘v , and let me go elsewhere ’ 

That he had iill this time cont min'd fnmly fixed in 
his rt 'ohition came upon iier as a gri('\ous surpiise. ‘ You 
nev< r 'oved me • ' she s.nid bitt^'ilv 

' 1 iiiiedit sav the same,' he rcnirued , ‘ but I will not 
Grant me one favour. Come and hear my last sermon on 
th« (lav before I go.’ 

T.iz/v, who Was a clmrrh-goei on .Sund.ay mornings, 
frequently attended StockdaJe s chai>el in the eveini g witli 
the rest of the double-minded ; and she i)ronn ..d 

If becamt' known that Stockdalc \v is going leave, 
and a good man}' peojilc oiitsidi* lus o\'n sect wen sorry 
to hear it The inttrvening days flew iapidJ\' awa\' and 
on the ev»'ning of the Sund w which precede ti the morning 
of hi« d j'erture Lizzy sat in the chajx'l to hear him for 
the last lim* . The little building was full to (ivcrllowing, 
and he took up the subject which all had exjiected, that 
of the corUiaband trade so extensively piactis('d among 
them. Uis hearers, in laying his words to ttieir own hearts, 
did not perceive that they were most particularly directed 
against Lyzy, till the sermon waxed warm, and Stockdale 
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neai'ly broke down with emotion. In truth his ow n earnest- 
ness, and her sad eyes looking up at liiin, were' too much 
for the young man’s equanimity. He hqrdly knew how 
he ended He saw Lizzy, us through a mist, turn and go 
away with the rest of the congregation; and short l\' <ifter- 
wards followed her home. 

Slie invited him to supp^r, anil they sat down alone, 
her mother having, as w^as usual with her on Sunday nights, 
gone to bed early. 

* We will part frhnids, won’t we ? ’ said Taz/) , with 
forced gaiety, and n<‘V(M alluding to tin* sermon a reti- 
cence which ratlier disappointed I him. 

‘ We \vill,’ he said, with a lorced ^mle on ins j'art , and 
they sat down. 

It was Iht' iirst meal that thoy had ever shared together 
in their lives, and probablv (lie last that tliey would so 
share. Wlien it w’a^ over, and the indilici nt conveisation 
could no longer be continued, he arose and took her hand. 
‘ Lizzy,’ lie said, ‘ do yon say wo must part — do \on ’ 

‘ You do,’ she said solrmnly. ‘ 1 can say no moie ’ 

‘ Nor I.’ .said he ‘It th.d is vour answer, good-bye 1 ’ 

Stockdalo bent o\'ei her ami kissed her, and Le involun- 
tarily returned liis ki^s ‘ 1 diall go early,' h'^ said hur- 
riedly. ‘ 1 sliall not see xon again 

And he did leave x'arly He fancied, w’heii step]>mg 
forth into the gray nioriiing light, to mount tin \an which 
was to caiT} inm awd\, that Jk' saw a lace b'dw'cen the 
parted cm tains oi I.i/zy s wimlow, but the light was faint, 
and the panes giisleiied w'lth wet , so he could not he sure. 
Stockd'ile niount(<l the vehicle, and w'as gc-m .md on the 
following Simd.ix' the new ministei jiicaclied in tin' chapel 
of the Moynion Wcslewnis. 

One cb> two years alta* the jiarlnig, Sttnkdale, now 
settled ill a midland towai, came into Nethei-Moviuon by 
carrier in the original wa> Jogging along m the v.in that 
aftcinocm ho had ])ut questions to the diiver, and the answers 
that lie re( eived inteiested the mini.ster deejdy. The result 
of them was that he w-enl without the least hedtjtion to 
tlie door of his foimer lodging. It was auoiit ^ix o'clock 
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in the evening, and the same time of year as when he had 
left ; now, too, the giound was damp and glistening, the 
west was bright, and Lizzy’s snowdrops were raising their 
heads in the border under the wall. 

Lizzy must have caught sight of him from the window, 
for by the time that he reached the door she was there 
holding it open: and then, as if she had not sufficiently 
considered her act of coming out, she drew herself back, 
saying with some constraint, ‘ Mr Stockdale ' ’ 

‘ You knew it was,’ said Siockdale, taking her hand 
' I wiote to say 1 should calk' 

‘ 'W’s, but you did not say when,’ she answered 
‘ I did not. 1 was not quite sure w^hen iiiv business 
would Irad me to these p rts.’ 

‘ You only ( ame because fnisiness l^rought you near ? ' 

‘ Well, that lb the fact ; but I have often thought I 
should like to come on purpose to see you . , . But 
what’s all this that has happened ? 1 told you how it 
w'ould be. Lizzy, and you would not listim to me.’ 

‘ I would not,’ she said sadly. ‘ But I had been brought 
up to that life ; and it was second nature to me How ever, 
it is all over now. The olficers have blood-money for tak- 
ing a man dead or alive and the trade is going to nothing. 
We wore hunted down like rats/ 

' Owlett is quite gone, I hear.’ 

* Yes. lie is in America We had a dreadful struggle 
that last time, when they tried to take him. It is a perfect 
miracle that ho lived through it; and it is ,i womler that 
I was not killed, I was shot in the hand ii wa- not by 
aim ; the shot was really meant for my cousin but I 
was behind, looking on as usual, and ;he bullet Crime to 
me. It bled terribly, but I got home without f.untmg, 
and it healed after a time. You know how lie sutfeicd? ' 

‘ No,' said Stockdale. ‘ I only heard that he j list esc aped 
with his life.’ 

‘ He was shot in the back ; but a rib turned the ball. 
He w'as badly hurt. We would not h t him be took. The 
men earned him all night across the meads to Kingsbere, 
and hid him in a barn, dressing his w'ound as well as they 
could, tillhe was so far recovered as to be able to get about. 
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Then he was caught, and tried with tlie olhers at the 
assizes ; but they all got offJ He had given up his mill 
for some time ; and at last he went to Bristol, and took a 
passage to America, where he’s settled ' 

‘ What do you think of smuggling now ? ' said the minis- 
ter gravely. 

‘ 1 own that we were wrong,' said she. ‘ But I have 
suffered for it. I am very poor now, and my mother has 
been dead these twelve months , . . But won’t yon come 
in, Mr. Stockdale ? ’ 

Stockdale went 111 ; and it is to be supposed that they 
came to an understanding , for a fortnight later there was a 
sale of Lizzy's furniture, and aflcT that a weilding at a 
chapel in a neighbouring town 

He took lu'r aw ay* from Iht old haunts to the home that 
he had made for himself m his native <'ouiity, where slit* 
studied her duties ,is a minister’s wife with piaiseworthy 
assiduity. It is j-aid that in aftci years slie w'lote an e\ccl- 
lent tract called Render unto Cresar ; or, The Repentant 
Vxllageri,, in which her own (experience was anonymously 
used as the introductoiy story Stockdale got it piintcd, 
after making some corrections, and jiutting in a tew power- 
ful sentenre<? of liis ow'ii , and many hiiiidn ds of copies 
were distnbnted ])\ the couple in tlu' conise of their married 
life 

Apt.i 7S7y 

Nope -'IJie ending of tJiib stoty witli the nidriiage of Li/zy and 
the mmi-j+er was almost de ttgueur in an Englisli magazine at tlie 
time of wilting But at this lalo d.atc, thirty years after, it may not 
be ami3> to give tlic ending that would have been preferred by tlie 
writer to the convention ubed alxive. Moreover it corresiionds more 
closely with the true mcidentb of which th tale is a vague and 
flickering sJiadow. lazzy did not, in fact, many the minister, but- - 
much to her ciedit in the author's opinir'i — stuck to jini the 
smuggler, aad emigrated with him after their marriage , an cxpatnal 
step rather lorced upon him by his adventurous ante cedents. They 
l>oth died 111 Wisconsin between 1850 and 1S60. [May ioi-2 ) 

1 See the Preface to Wesifx lot'; 
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LIFE’S LlTrLK IRONIES 

Of the following collertiun ihe first story, ' An linaginatu 
Woman,’ original lystood in hut was fironglit 

into this volume as being inoie n< arly its pl.ier, turning as 
it does upt»n a trick of Nature, so to '^peak, a physical 
possibility that may attach to a wife ot vivid imaginings, 
as is well known to medical pra< titioners and Qither observers 
of such manifesiations 

The two stones named ‘ A Tiadition of Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Four ' and ' The Melancholy Hussar of the Ger- 
man Legion,’ which were loiinerly piinted in this senes, 
were also transferred to IIA’s.syi: Tales, where they mure 
naturally belong 

Tlie present nan.Uives and sketches, though ‘-eparaiclv 
published at various anh cedent dates, wire first collected 
and issued in a volume in 1894 

T. H. 

Ma\ j'li-’ 
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AN IMAGINATIVE WOMAN 

When William Marchmill had finished his inquiries for 
lodgings at the well-knovvii watering-place of Solent sea in 
Upper Wessex, he returned to the hotel to find his wife. 
She, with the children, had rambled along the shore, and 
Marchmill lollowed in the diiection indicated by the 
military-looking hall-porter. 

' By Jove, how far you’ve gone ! I am quite out of 
breath,’ Marchmill smd, rather impatiently, when he came 
up with hib wife, who was reading as she walked, the 
thn'c childien being considerably further ahead with the 
nurse 

Mis. Marchmill started out of the reverie into whi«'h 
the book had thro\vn her. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ you've been 
such a long time. I was tired of staying in that drean' 
hotel But I am sorry if you have wanted me, Will ' 

‘Weil, I have had tiouble to suit myself. When you 
see the airy and comfortable rooms heaid of, }ou find they 
are stuffy and uncomfortable Will ^ou come and see if 
what I’ve fixed on will do ? There is not^much room I 
am afraid , but I can light on nothing better. The town 
is rather full. 

The pair left the children and nurse to continue their 
ramble, and went back together. 

In age well-balanced, in personal appearance fairly 
matched, and in domestic requirements conformable, m 
temper this couple differed, though e''en here they did 
not often clash, he being equable, if not lymphatic', and 
she decidedly nervous and sanguine. * It was to their tastes 
and fancies, those smallest, greatest particiilais, that no 
common denominator could be applied. Man hniill con- 
sidered his wife’s likes and inclinations somewhat silly ; 
she considered his sordid and material. The hu-^ban'l’s 
business was that of a gunmakcr in a thrivine #itv iiorfii 
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wards, and his soul was in that business always ; the lady 
was best characterized by that superannuated phrase of 
elegance ‘ a vo^tary of the muse.’ An impressionable, 
palpitating rit<itiire was Ella, shrinking humanely from 
detailed knowledge of her husband s trade whenever she 
reflected that everything he manufactured had for its 
purpo.-sc the dt*struction of life. She could only leeover 
her equanimity by assuring herself that some, at least, 
of his u'oapons were sooner or later used for the exter- 
mination of horiid vennin and animals almost as cruel 
to tlieir ii fenois in species as human beings were to 
theirs. 

She had luvcr anttcedently regarded this occii]>ation of 
his as any objection t-i having him for a husband. Indeed, 
the nece&‘.it\^ of getting life leased at* all cost, a cardinal 
virtue which all good moth- ,• , teach, ki'jjt liei from think- 
ing ot it at all tii’ she had closed with William, had passed 
the honeymoon, and reached the reflecting stage. Then, 
like a person who has stumbled upon some object in the 
dark, she wondend what she had got , mentally walked 
round it, estimated it , whelhei it were iau‘ or common ; 
contained gold, silver, oi lead : weie a clog or a pedestal, 
everyihing to her or nothing. 

She came to some vague c/uich-'^ions, and since then had 
kept lur lioart alive by pitying ht r pioprh'tor’s oblusene.ss 
and want of lelmeincnt, pitying heisdf, and letting off 
her delicate aild ethereal emotions in imaginative occupa- 
tion^', day-dreams, and night-sighs, which peihaps would 
not much have distuibed William il he had known of 
them 

Her figure was .‘'iiiall, el"gant, and -iieht in buiJo trio 
ping, or latlu-r bounding, in movement She wa-^ dark 
eyed, and liad ihat marvdloii.dy briglit and hquio si aikle 
in each pupil which diaiacterizes persons of 1 Ihi s ca-'C of 
soul, and is too often a ( ause^ of heartache to the possessors 
male friend.'^, ultimately sometimes to herself Her hu.s- 
band was a tall, long-featured man, with a brown beard ; 
he had a pondering regard; and was, U nni*^! be added, 
usually kind and tolerant to Iut. lie spoke in squarely 
shaped sfintenccs, and was supreunely satisfied with a 
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condition oi sublunary things which made wcajions a 
necessity. 

Husband and wife walked till they liad riached tla* liouse 
tln‘y were in search of, which stood in a ten ace facing the 
sea. and was fronted by a small gardni of wind-prool and 
salt-[Jioof evergieens, .stone stei)s leading up to tJio poicli 
It had its number in the row, but, lining ratJier largtn than 
th(! rest, was in addition sedulous! v distinguislied as 
Cobuig House by its landlady, though (WTrs'body els(' 
called It ' Thirteen, New Parade.’ The spot was bright 
and lively now; but in winter it beeann* in ressary to 
place sandb.ags again.d the dn(«r. and to stult u]) tlie 
keylif»le against tlie wind and lani, winch had woin tlu 
jiaint so thin thal^ the priming and knotting showed 
through 

The Jioiis( holder, vi'ho had b< I'li watching foi the gentk'- 
man’s return, mot them in the passage, and slmwcd the 
rooms. Slic informed them tiiat .she was a professional 
man’s widow, lelt in iieidy iircurnstanres by the rither 
sudden deatli of her liu.sbaiid, and she spoke anxioiislv of tin 
convene 1 ires of the (‘stablisliuient. 

Mrs. Mardiinill said that she liked the situation and 
the house ; but, i( being Muall. there would ii(>t b(' arrorn- 
modatioii enough, unless she (oiild have all tie' looms. 

The landlady mus(d with an air ol disippomliiK’iil . 
She wanted the visions to be her tenants \eiv' badly, 
she, said, with obvious honesty. But unfortunately tw'O 
of the rooms were occupied pcnnaiiditl}' by a bachelor 
genlleiiui He did not pay stiison piic's, it w'as true; 
but as ho k(’])t on his apartments all the \(\ir round, and 
was an extiomelv nice and interesting young man. who gav^‘ 
no troi'bhg .die did not like to turn liim out for a moiuh’s 
‘ let,’ even at a higii figure ‘ PiThaps, )' avcv( 1 sin^ added. 

‘ he might ofter to go for a tune.’ 

Thev would not liear of this, and went bark to the hotel, 
intending 10 proceed to the agent's to nuj.iuc furthei. 
Hardly had they sat down to tea when the landlady calk'd 
Hei gentlt'man, she said, had been so obliging as to oftei 
to give up his rooms for three or knir weeks rather than 
drive the new-comers awiay • 
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‘ It is V(Ty kind, but we won't inconvenience Iiim in 
tliat W'ay,' said the Marchinills. 

‘ O, it won’t inconvenience him, 1 assure you!’ said 
the landlady eloqu(‘ntl 3 \ ’ You see, he's a different sort 
of'youug man from most -dicamy, solitary, rather melan- 
choly and he , rates more to be here when the south- 
wt'Sterly gales are beating against the do('r, and the sea 
washes o\er the I'arade, and thcTe's not a soul in the 
place, than he dotes now in the season. He’d just as soon 
be where, in fact, h(‘’s going temporarily, to a liilh' cottage 
on the Island opposite, for a chang(‘.' She hoped tln'ndore 
tliat tiny would come 

The Marchmill fanu] 3 ^ accordingly look posse.ssioii of the 
liouse next da)', and it s( emed to spit them V'i\' well, 
Altei lunclieon Mr Mauhnii ’ stiolled out towards the pier, 
and Mrs. Marclnnill, liavin , despatclicd the diiklrtn tf» 
then ouldooi amusements on tlie sands, setth'd hi'istll in 
inoie completch , exaimning this and lliat article, and 
l('sting the reflecting powers ot the minor in the wardrobe 
door 

In till' small b<ick sitting loran, whuli liad hi I'li (lie \oung 
liaelielor’s, slie found fuiintiue ol a mon' [n'l'-rmal nature 
than in the rest Shaliby fiooks, of roricct rather than 
rare editions, wei'C jiiled up in a t)ueri]y leMnved maimer 
m corners, as i' the [irevioiis oioupant liad not eoineived 
the possibility, that any iricoming per-^oii of the season’s 
bringing could rare to look inside th(‘m. Tlie landlady 
hovered on the thieshold to rectify anything that Mrs Man h- 
rnill might not lind to hi r satisfaction. 

'I'll make this my own little roonr,' said iie lattei, 

‘ because the books are li^re. By Ih* way, the * erson 
wJio has left seems to have a good i.uiny Ih' won’t 
mind m)' reading some of them, Mrs TIoojjer, I hope ^ ’ 

‘ 0 dear no, ma'aip Ye-, he has a good in.iny. V'ou 
see, he is in the literal y line himself somewhat He is a 
]ioet--yes, ri-ally a poet— and he has a little iin oine of his 
own, which is enough to v.riti* verses on but not enough for 
cutting a figuic, even if he eared to.’ 

‘ A poet ! Oh, I (lid not knew that.’ 

Mrs. Ma.'chmill ojiened one of the books, and saw the 
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owjK’i ’s name written on the title page. ' Drai me ? ' she 
rontiniK'd ; ‘ I know his name very well - Robert Tnnve 
of course I do , and Ifis wutmgs ! Aiuf it is his rooms 
we have taken, and him w< hav<! turned out ol liis home ? ’ 
Ella Marchmill, sitting down alone a fc'w minute's later, 
tliought with interested surprise* of Robeit Tre\\(" Jh'i 
o\Mi latter history will best (‘xplain that mteiest Hersedf 
the only daughtcT ot a struggling im"|,n of Icttc'is, she* h.id 
during the last yc'ar or two taken to writing ])oems, m an 
ende*avour to find a congenial chaniud m which to h't flow 
Ikt jiamfully embayed emotions, whose former liinpidit\ 
and sparkle seemed departing in the stagnation (.aiisf'd 
hv the lemtme ot a ])racti(\il houscliold and the gloom of 
lieariiig e'hileii(ii to commonplace i<it(ur These [loi'ins, 
subscribed with a in.iscuhne ps« mlonym, had apjxaied in 
various obscure magaziues, and lu tw'o eases m ratlu'i 
pioiniiu'iit ones In the second of the laile*r die page 
’^rhich bore Ikt ('hiuion at th- bottom, m smallish punt 
boK' at the' top, m large' jiimt, a few veise's on the same 
subject by this veiy man. Robert Tiewe. Boili of tliein 
had. in fact, becTi striie'k ny a tiagic iiicide nt rejioru d in th* 
tlaily pajKTS, and bad used it j imultane^aisly as an m^pim- 
tion, tlu' ('dilor remarking in a note ujioii the coincielen('< , 
<tncl that the e'xcelleiK e ol both iHienis jinaapted him to giw 
tlK'iii togethei. 

After tliat e'vvnt IClla, othe'iwise ' John Iv}^’ had wntehed 
With much attiiitioii the ajijx'aiancc anyw'lieie in print ol 
'H’eise bearing the signal me of Robeit who, with a 

mail's lUiSiisce'ptibihty on llie ejue-stioii of sex, had nevei 
oiu'e thought ot jxHsing Iimiselt otl as a woman To Ik' 
sure, Mrs. Marehmill had satisth'd herself with a soil ol 
reason fm doing the contraiy in Inr case ; since noboeU 
miglit believe in her insjuiation it tlu e found that the 
H'ntinieiits came from a pushing tn^di unan's wife, iiom 
ilie motlu'i of tluee children by a inattei of-fact small arms 
mannfae'tiiK'r. 

Trowe's verse cont lasted with tlial ol lb* laiik and hie 
nf recent minor jjoets in being iinjiassione'd latlmr than 
mgenions, luxuriant ratlu'r than tmislK'd Neither byit'bolish 
nor (Ihadcnt, lie was a jiessimist in so far as thatn.h uacK'i 
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applies to a man who looks at the worst contingencies as 
well as the best in the human condition. Being little 
attracted by ey/:ellenccs of fonn and rhythm apart from 
content, he sometimes, when feeling outran his artistic 
>pced, pel petrated sonnets in the loosely rhymed Eliza- 
bethan fashion, which every right-minded reviewer said 
he ought not to have done. 

Witli sad and hopeless envy Ella Marchmill had often 
and often scanned the rival poet's work, so much stronger 
as it always was than hei own feeble lines. She had 
imitated him, and her inability to touch his level would 
send her into fits of despondency. Months passed away 
thus, till she obser ved from the publishers' list that Trewe 
had collected hi.s fugitive* pieces into a volume, which was 
duly issued, and was mu h or little praised accoiding to 
chance, and had a sale ^uitc sufficient to pay for the 
printing. 

This step onward had suggested to ' John Ivy ’ the idea 
ot collecting her pieces also, or at any rate of making up a 
book of her rhymes by adding many in manuscript to the 
few that had seen the light, for she had been able to gi t 
no great number into print. A ruinous chaige was rinde 
for costs of publication; a few reviews noticed her i)oor 
little volume ; but nobody t^ilked of it, noboclv bought 
it, and it fell dead in a fortnight — if it had ever been 
alive. ^ 

The author’s thoughts were diverted to another gioove 
just then by the discovery that she was going to have a 
third child, and the collapse of her poetical veniure had 
perhaps less effect upon her mind then it might 1 ave done 
if she had been domestically unoccuoied He. husband 
had paid the publisheTs bill with the doctor’- and there 
it all had ended for the time. But, though less than a poet 
of her century. Ella was n*ore than a mere multijjlier of her 
kind, and lattcily she had begun to feel the old afflatus once 
more. And now by an odd conjunction she found herself 
in the rooms of Robert Trewe. 

She thoughtfully rose from her chair and searched the 
aparlment with the interest of a fellow -tradesman. Yes, 
the volume of his own ver.se was among the rc'^t Though 
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quite familiar with its contents, she read it here as if it 
spoke aloud to her, then called up Mrs. Hooper, the land- 
lady, for some trivial service, and inquired lagain about the 
young man. 

‘ Well, I’m sure you’d be interested in him, ma’am. 'if 
you could see him, only he’s so shy that I don’t suppose 
you will.’ Mrs. Hooper seemed nothing loth to minister 
to her tenant’s curiosity about her predecessor. ‘ Lived 
here long ? Yes, nearly two 3a'ars. Fte kee])s on his looms 
ev(Mi when he’s not here : the soft air of this place suits 
his chest, and he likes to be able to come back at any 
time. He is mostly wiiting 01 leading, and doe.sn’t see 
many peo])le, though, for the matter ot that, he is such a 
good, kind \ oung teyow that folks would only be too glad 
to be fiicndlv with liim it the^ kn(‘W him You don’t meet 
kind-hearted people every day ’ 

‘ Ah, he’«- kind-hearted . . and good ‘ 

‘ Yes ; Im’ll oblige me in anything if I ask luni ” Mr. 
Tiewe,” I sav to him sometimes, “yon are ratlvr out of 
spiiits.” “Well, 1 am, Mrs lloopci,’’ he'll say, “though 
I don’t know how you should hnd it out.’’ “ Wliy nol 
take a litth' change ? ’’ 1 ask. Then 111 a day 01 two he li 
say that he will take a trip to Pans, or Noiway, or some- 
where ; and I assure \'ou he comes back all the belter for it ’ 
'Ah, indec'd ! His is a sensitive iiatme, no doubt ’ 

' Yes vSlill he’s odd in some things, piico when he 
had finished a jiocm of his composition late at night he 
walked up and down the looni rehearsing it ; and the lloors 
being .so thin — ]CTry-buiit houses, you know, though I 
say it myself — In kept me awake uj) above him till 1 
ivishcd him further. . . . But we get on vei}^ well ’ 
This was but the beginning of a series of conversations 
about the rising poet as the daj’s \\\ nt on. On <nie ol 
these occasions Mrs. Hooper drew Elja s attention lu what 
she had 1 ol noticed before : minute .'.cribblings in iiencil 
oil the wall-paper behind the curtains at the head of the 
bed. 

' 0 I let rne look,’ .said Mr.s. Marchmill, unable to conceal 
a rush of tender cuiiosity as she bent hei pretty face close 
to the wall • 
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' These,’ said Mrs. Hooper, with the manner of a woman 
who knew things, ‘ are the very beginnings and first thoughts 
of his verses. He has tried to rub most of them out, but 
you can read them still. My belief is that he wakes up 
m the night, you know, with some rhyme in his head, 
and jots it down there on the wall lest he .should forget it 
by the morning. Some of these very lines you see here I 
have seen afterwards in print in the magazines. Some 
are newer; indeed, I have not seen that one before. It 
must have been done only a few days ago.’ 

' O yes ! . . .’ 

Ella Marchmill flushed without knowing why, and 
suddenly wished h''r companion would go away, now tliat 
the information was in paited. An indesciiliable con- 
sciousness of personal int. ’ est rather than literary made 
her anxious to read the in.s( ription alone ; and .she accoid- 
ingly waited till she could do so, with a sense that a gieat 
store of emotion would be enjoyed in the act. 

Perhaps because the sea was choppy outside the Island, 
Ella’s husband found it much pleasanter to go sailing and 
steaming about without his wife, who was a bad sailor, 
than with her. He did not disdain to go thus alone on 
board the steamboats of +he cheap-trippers, where there 
was dancing by moonlight, and where the couples would 
come suddenly down with a lurch into each other’s arms ; 
for, as he blai?dly told her, the company was too mi\f>d 
for him to take her amid such .scenes. Thus, while this 
thriving manufacturer got a great deal of change and sea- 
air out of his sojourn here, the life, external at least, of 
Ella was monotonous CTiough, and mainly lonscsted in 
passing a certain number of hours ('acli day in b.iP iig jlnd 
walking up and down a stretch of shoie. But <lie poetic 
impulse having again waxed strong, she was posses.s^’d by 
an inner flame which left E r hardly conscious of vhat was 
proceeding around her. 

vShe had read till she knew by heart Trewe’s last little 
volume of verses, and spent a great d^al of time in vainly 
attempting to rival some of them, till, in iku failure, she 
burst into tears. The personal element in the magnetic 
attraction •exercised by this circumambient, unapproach- 
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able master of hers was so much stronger than the intel- 
lectual and abstract that she could not understand it. 
To be sure, she was surrounded noon ayd night by liis 
customary eiiviionmenl, which literally whispered of him 
to her at every moment ; but he was a man she had never 
seen, and that all that moved her was the instinct to 
specialize a waiting emotion on the first lit thing that 
came to hand did not, of course, suggest itself to Ella. 

In (he natural way of passion under the too piactieal 
conditions which civilization has devised for its fruition, hei 
husband’s love for her had not survived, except m the form 
of fitful friendship, any more than, or even so much as, 
luT own for him ; and, being a woman of very living 
ardours, that requir^ed sustenance of some sort, they weie 
beginning to feed on tliis chancing material, which was, 
inrleed, of a quality far better than rhane(' usually oflers 
One day the children had been pla \ing hide and -.seek 
in a closet, whence, in then eMitement, tJiey jnilled out 
.some clothing ]\lrs. lloopei explained tliat it belonged to 
Mr. Trewe, and hung it up in the clo.set again. Possessed 
ol her fantasy, Ella went latei m the alteinooii, when 
nobody was m tlial pait of the house, opemed tlit‘ closet, 
uiiliitclied one of the articles, a inaekintosli, lUid ])ut it on, 
with the waterproof (.q:) belonging to it. 

‘ The mantle ot Elijali * ' she said. ‘ Would it iniglit 
iie.pirc n)(‘ to rhal him, gloiioiis genius that he is ! ' 

Her eyes always giew wet wluni sSlie thouglit like that, 
and she turned to look at henself in the glass. Jhs heait 
had beat inside that coat, and Ins brain had woiki'd under 
that hat at lev'els of tliought she would ne\er nach Tht' 
consciousness of her weakness besidi' him made her fc'el 
quite sick. Bi’fore she had got the things oil liei the dooi 
opened, .ind her hiishaiid (.ntered the room. 

‘ Wliat the devil - - ’ 

She lihidietl, and lemovcd them 

' T found them in the closet here,’ sh(' said, ' and put 
them on in a treak. What have I else to do ^ You are 
always away ! ’ 

‘ Always away ? Well . . 

That evening she had a furthei talk with th»* landlady. 
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who might hciself have nourished a half-tender legard 
for the poet, so ready was she to discourse ardently about 
him. , ■» 

‘ You arc interested in Mr. Trewe, J know, ma’am,’ she 
said ; ‘ and ho Jias just sent to say that he is going to call 
to-morrow afternoon to look up some books of his that 
he wants, if I’ll be in, and he may select them from your 
room ^ ’ 

' 0 yes ! ’ 

' You could very well meet Mr. Trewe then, if you’d 
like to be in the way ! ’ 

She promised with secret delight, and went to bed 
musing of him. 

Next morning hoi husband observed : ‘ I’ve been think- 
ing of what you said. EH ; that I have gone about a good 
deal and left you without nuch to amuse you. Perhaps 
it’s tiue. To-day, as there's not much sea. I’ll take you 
with me on board the 3aicht.’ 

For the first time m her experience of such an offer 
Ella was not glad. But she accepted it foi tlie moment 
The time for setting out drew near, and .she went to get 
ready. She stood reflecting. The longing to see the poet 
she was now distinctlv in love with overpowered all other 
considerations. 

' I don’t want to go,' she .said to herself. ‘ I can’t bear 
to be away I And 1 won’t go.' 

She told her husband that she had changt d her mind 
about wi.shing to sail. He was indifferent, and went his 
way. 

For the rest of the day the house was qua i, ihe children 
having gone out upon the sands The blinds ived in 
the sunshine to the soft, steady stroki' of the .^ea beyond 
the wall ; and the notes of the Green Silesian band, a troop 
of foreign gentlemen hired for the season, had drawn almost 
all the residents and promenaders away fiom the vicinity 
of Coburg House. A knock was audible at the door. 

Mrs. Marchmill did not hear any scTvant go to answer 
it, and she became impatient. The books were in the 
room where she sat ; but nobody came up. She rang the 
bell. 
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‘ There is some person waiting at tlic door,’ she said. 

' 0 no, ma'am ! He’s gone long ago. I answered it,’ 
the servant replied, and ‘Mrs. Hooper came in h('iself, 

‘ So disappointing ! ’ she said. ' Mr. Trewc not coining 
after all ! ’ 

‘ But I heard him knock, I fancy ! ’ 

‘No; that was somebody inquiring for lodgings who 
came to the wrong house I forgot to t<‘]l you lliat ]\lr 
Trewc sent a note just before lunch to say T needn’t get 
any tea for him, as he should not requiie the books, and 
wouldn’t come to select them.’ 

Ella was miserable, and for a long time could not even 
re-read his mournful ballad on ' Severed Lives,’ so aching 
was her erratic little heart, and so teaiful lu'r eyes. When 
the children came in with wet stockings, and ran up to her' 
to tell her of (heir adventures, she could not feel that she 
cared about them half as much as usual. 

‘ Mrs. Hooper, have you a pliotograj)!! of— the gcuitleman 
who liv('d here ? ’ She was getting to be c iiriously shy 
in mentioning his name 

' Why, yes. It'.s in the ornamental frame on tlie mantel- 
piece in your own bedroom, ma'am.' 

‘ No ; tlic l^oyal Duke and Duche.ss are in that.’ 

‘ Yes, .so they arc ; but he’s behind them He belongs 
rightly to that frame, uhich I bought on jiurpose , but as 
lie went away he said : “ Cover me up from lliose strangers 
that arc coming, for God’s sake. I don’t want them 
staring at me, and 1 am sure they won’t want me star- 
ing at them ” So i .^lipped in the Duke and Duchess 
temporniily in front of him, as they had no frame, and 
Royalties-, are more suitable for lettmg furnished than a 
private >oung man. It you take 'em rut you'll see him 
under. Lord, ma’am, he wouldn't mind if he knew it! 
He didn’t think tlic next tenant would be such an attractive 
lady as you, or he wouldn’t have thought of hiding himself, 
perhaps.’ 

' Is he hand.soiiie ? ’ she asked timidly. 

‘ 7 call him so. Some, perhaps, wouldn’t.’ 

‘ Should I ? ' she ask<>d, with eagerness • 
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‘ I think you would, though some would say he's more 
striking than handsome ; a large-eyed, thoughtful fellow, 
you know, with a very electric ‘flash m his eye when he 
looks round quiekl}-, such as you'd ( xpect a poet to be who 
doesn’t get his living by it ’ 

‘ How old is he ^ ' 

' Several ycais older than yoursell, ma’am , about thirty- 
one or two, I think.’ 

Ella was. as a matter of fact, a few months over thirty 
herself ; but she did not look nearly so much. Though 
so immature m nature, she was enteiing on that tract of 
life in which emotional women begin to suspect that last 
lov< may be stro/'ger than first love ; and slu* would soon, 
alas' (‘nter on the still more melancholy tiacl when at 
least the vainer ones of her sex shrink from icceiving a 
male visitor otherwise thai with their backs to the window 
(jr the blinds half down She leflected on Mrs Hoopei's 
if'iuaik, and said no more about age 

Just then a telegram was brought up It cam(‘ from 
her husband, who had gone down the Qiannel as far ns 
Ihidmouth with his fiieiids in the yacht, and would not Ix' 
abh' to get bat k till nc.xt day. 

After her light dinut r Ella idled about the shoie with the 
(iiildren till dusk, thinking of tlie yt't uncoveKxl pliotograph 
in her looni, with a st'renc s(‘n-.e of ‘something ecstatic to 
come. For, \vith the subtle lu.xui lousiu'ss of fancy m 
winch this young woman was an adept, on learning that 
her husband was to be absent that night she had refrained 
liom incontinently rushing upstairs and opening the pic- 
ture-fiame, preferring to reserve Itie ins]>( i tion till she 
could be alone, and a more romantic tinge be enj)aited 
to the occasion by silence, candles, solemn sea and stars 
outside, than was atforded by the gaiish afternoon sun- 
light. 

The children had been sent to bed, and Ella soon fol- 
lowed, though it w’as not yet ten o’clock. To gratify her 
passionate curiosity she now made her preparations, first 
getting rid of superfluous garments and jiutlmg on her 
dressing-gown, then arranging a chair in fiont of the table 
and leading several pages of Trewe's tendercst utter- 
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ances. Next she fetched the portiait-fraine to the light, 
opened the back, took out the likeness, and set it up 
liefore her. • 

It was a striking countenance 10 look upon. The 
poet wore a luxuiiant black inoiistacho and imperial, and 
a slouched hat which shaded the forehead The large 
dark eyes dcsciibed by the landlady showed an unlimited 
rapacity for misery; they looked out from beneath well- 
shaped blows as if they w^ere reading the universe in the 
microco.sm of the confrontcr’s face, and vv('re not altogetlier 
overjoyed at what the spectacle portended. 

Ella murmured in her lowest, lichest, teiidcrcst ton(’ . 
‘ And it’s you who’vc .so ciiiellv eclipsed me these man}/ 
times ! ’ 

As she gazed long at the pom ait she fell into thought, 
till her eyes filled with tear.s, and she touclied the card- 
board with hir lips Then she laughed with a nervoiis 
lightness, and wiped her eyes. 

She thought how wicked she was, a woman having a 
husband and three childK'ii, to let her mind stray to a 
stranger in tins unconscionable manner. No, he was not 
a stranger ! She knew' his thoughts and leelmgs as well 
as she knew Ikt own ; they were, in fact, the self-same 
thoughts and feelings as heis, which her husband dis- 
tinctly lacked ; jicrliajis luckily for himsidf, considering 
that he had to jirovidi' for family expenses. 

‘ He’s nearer my real self, lie’s more intimate with the 
real me than Will is, alter all, even though I’ve never seen 
him,’ she said. 

She laid his book and pictuic on the table at the bed- 
side, and when she w'as reclining on the pillow she re-read 
those of Robert Trewe's verses which she had marki’d 
from time to time as most touching and true. Putting 
these aside she set up the photograph on its edge upon the 
coverlet, and contemplated it as sin, lay. Tlien .she 
scanned again by the light of the candle the half-obliteiated 
pencil! ings on the wall-jiaper beside her head. There 
they were--])hrases, couplets, bouls-rinu’s, b‘'giiinings and 
middles of lines, idi‘as m tlw* rough, like Shelley’s si.raps, 
and the least of them so intcn.se, so .sw'eet, so ]>;ijpitaling, 
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that it seemed as if his very breath, warm and loving, 
fanned her clieeks from those walls, walls that had sur- 
lounded his Jicad times and times as they surrounded 
her own now. He must often have put up Iris hand so — 
with the pencil in it. Yes, the writing was sideways, as 
it would be if executed by one who extended his arm 
thus. 

These insciibcd shapes of the poet’s world, 

■ Tornis more rc.il than living man, 

Nurslings ot immortality,’ 

were, no doubt, the thoughts and spirit-sl livings which 
had come to hiri in the dead of night, when he could 
let himself go and hav(‘ no fear of^the frost of criticism. 
No doubt they had often been written ui") hastily by the 
liglit of the moon, the r<ys of the lamp, in the blue-grey 
dawn. 111 full daylight perhaps never. And now her 
hriir was dragging where his arm had lain when ho secured 
the fugitive fancies ; .she was sleeping on a poet's lips, 
immersed in the very essence of him, pcimeated by his 
.spirit as by an ether. 

While she was dreaming the minutes away thus, a 
footstep came upon the staiis, and in a moment she heaid 
her husband’s heav)’’ step on the landing immediately 
without. 

‘ Ell, where are you ? ’ 

What possessed her .she could not have described, but, 
w’lth an instinctive objection to let her husband know 
what she had been doing, she slipped die photograph 
under the pillow just as he thing opin- the door with the air 
of a man who had dined not badly. 

‘ O, I beg pardon,’ said William Marchmih ' Have 
you a headache ? I am afraid I have disturbed 3’ou.’ 

' No, Tve not got a headache,’ said she ' How is it 
you’ve come ? ’ 

' Well, we found we could get back in \riy good time 
after all, and I didn’t want to make another day of it, 
because of going somewhere else to-inoivow.' 

‘ Shall I come down again ''' ' 

‘ 0 na I’m as tired as a dog I’ve had a good feed. 
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and I shall turn in straight off. I want to get out at six 
o'clock to-morrow if I can. ... I shan’t disturb you by 
my getting up; it will be long before 3^011 arc awake.' 
And he came forward into the room. 

While her eyc^ followed his movements, Ella softK 
pushed the photograph further out of sight. 

' Suie you’re not ill ^ ' he asked, bending over her. 

‘ No, only wicked ' ’ 

' Never mind that.’ And he stooped and kissed her. 
' I wanted to be with 3’ou to-night.’ 

Next morning Marchmill was called at six o'clock ; aiul 
in waking and yawning she Iw'ard him muttering to him- 
self : ‘ What the deuce is this tint’s been crackling under 
me so?’ Imagining her a'^lcep he si'arched roimd him 
and withdicw something Through her half-opimcd 
she pcrc('ivod it to be Mr. Trewi 

‘ Well, I'm damned < ’ her husband exclaimed 

‘ What, dear ' said she. 

‘ (), 3^011 aic awake ? Ila ! lia * ’ 

‘ What do 3’ou mean ? ’ 

‘Some bloke’s photogiaph— a trieiid of our hmdlad\’’^, 
I suppose. I wonder how it came heic , whisked oil the 
mantelpiece 113’ accident perhaps when thty were making 
the bed.’ 

‘ I was looking at it 3'esterdav, and it must have dioiijied 
in then ’ 

‘ (), lie’s a tiiond of yuuis^ Bless his picturesque 
lii'art I ’ 

Ella’s loyalty to the object of her admiration could 
not endure to hear him ridiculed. ‘ He’s a clever man ! ' 
she said, with a tremor in her gentle voice which she herself 
felt to be absurdly uncalled for. lie a lisiiig poet — the 
gentleman who occupied two of tlic.se 10011 s before we came, 
though I’ve iic'ver .seen Jiim ' 

‘ How do \’ou know, il 3’ou vc never S( “U him i ’ 

'Mrs. Hooper told me when she shelved riK^ the photo- 
graph.’ 

‘ O, well, T must up and be off. I shall be home lathcr 
early. Sony I can’t take you to-day, dear. Mind the 
children don’t go getting di owned.’ , 
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That day Mrs. ATaichmill inquired if Mr. Trewc were 
likely to call at any other time 

' Yes,' said Mrs. Hooper. ‘ He’s coming this day week 
to stay with a friend near here till 5'ou leave. He’ll be 
sure to call.' 

Marchmill did return quite early in the afternoon ; and, 
opening some letters which had arrived in his absence, 
declared suddenly that he and his family w’ould have to 
leave a week earlier than they had expected to do — in short, 
in three days. 

‘ Surel> we can stay a w^ek longer ^ ' she jileadi'd ‘ I 
like it here.' 

' I don't It is getting rather slow.’ 

‘Then vou might leave me and the childieii f ’ 

' How perv'crse you are Ell f \Vhat’s the use ? And 
havt' to come to fetch you * No : w(''ll all rel urn together ; 
and we’ll mak(' out our time in North Wales or Biighton 
a little later on. Besides, you’ve three days longei vet ' 

It seemed to be her doom not to meet the man for whosi' 
rival talent she had a despairing admiration, and to whose 
person she w’as now absolutely attached. Yet she deter- 
mined to make a last effort • and having gatluTcd from hei 
landlady that Trewc was living in a lonely sjiot not far from 
the fashionable town on tlie ^'^land opposite, she crossed 
over in the packet from the neigiibouring jiier the following 
afternoon. 

What a useless journey it was ! Ella knew but vaguely 
wheie the house stood, and when she fancied she had toumi 
it, and ventuicd to iiujuin- of a pedestiian if lie lived there, 
the answer returned by the man was ihat he uid not know 
And if he did live there, how could .die call him ^ 
Some women might have the a.ssurance to do it, but she had 
not How crazy he would think hei. SIk' might hav^e 
asked him to call upon her perhaps ; but shi' had not the 
courage for that, edher. She lingered mourn hilly about 
the picturesque seaside eminence till it was lime to return 
to the town and enter the steamer for recrossmg, i caching 
home for dinner without having been gieatly missed. 

At the last moment, uncxiiectedly enough, her husband 
said that *hc should have no objection to letting her and the 
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children stay on till the end of the week, since she wished 
to do so, if she felt herself able to get home without him. 
She concealed the pleasyre this extensioji of time gave 
her ; and Marchmill went off the next moiiiing alone. 

But the week passed, and Trewe did not call. 

On Saturday morning the remaining members ol tlu 
Marchmill family departed from the place which had been 
prodncti\'e of so much fervour in her. The dreaiy, drear \’ 
train ; the sun shining in moted beams upon the hot 
cushions ; the dusty permanent way ; the mean rows of 
wire— these things were her accompaniment : while out 
of the window the deep blue sea-levels disappeared from 
her gaze, and with them her poet s home. Heavy-hc’arted, 
sJie tried to lead, and wept iii'^tead. 

Mr. Marchmill waj? in a thriving way of business, and 
he and his family lived in a large new hous(\ which stood 
in rather cxt<‘nsive grounds a few miles outside the midland 
city wherein he carried on his tiade. ICIla's life was lonely 
here, as the sulniibaii life is apt to be, particularly at 
certain seasons ; «ind .she had ample time to iinliilge Ikt 
taste for lyiic and elegiac composition She had hardly 
got back when sh(' enconnteK'd a piece bv Robert Trew(‘ 
in the new iiumb('r of her favourite magazine, which must 
have be(m written almost immi'dialcly before her visit to 
Soleiitsea, for it contained the very couplet she had seen 
pencilled on the w’alI-pap<T by the bed, and Mrs. Hoop<T 
had declared to be recent, Ella could resist ^10 longer, but 
seizing a pen impulsively, wrote to liim as a brolhei-poet, 
using tlu name of John Ivv, congratulating him in her 
letter 011 his liiunifiliant execiitions in metre and ihytlim 
of thoughts that moved iiis soul, as compared with hei 
own browbeaten efforts in the same pathetic tiade. 

To this addii'ss there came a response in a few days, 
little as she had daied to hope for it- a civil and biicf 
note, in which the young poet slatcd’th.it, though he was 
not well acquainted with Mr. Ivy’s verse, he recalled the 
name as being one he had seen attached to some very 
promising ]neccs ; that he was glad to gam Mr. Ivy’s 
acquaintance by letter, and should certainly look with 
much inlere.^t for his productions in the futnu; 
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There must have been something juvenile or timid in 
her own epistle, as one ostensibly coming from a man, 
she declared to herself ; for Trewe quite adopted the tone 
of an elder and superior in this reply. But what did it 
matter ? He had replied ; he had written to her with 
his own hand from that very room she knew so well, for 
he was now back again in his quarters. 

The correspondence thus begun was continued for two 
months or more, Ella Marchmiil sending him fiom time to 
time some that she considered to be the best of her pieces, 
which h(‘ very kindly accepted, though he did not say he 
sedulously read them, nor did he send her any of his own 
in return. Ella would have been more hurt at this than 
she w'as if she had not known that Trewe labouied under 
the impression that she wis one of his own sex. 

Yet the situation wns un atisfactory. A flattering little 
voice told her that, were he only to see her, matters would 
be otherwise. No doubt she would have helped on this 
by making a frank confession of womanhood, to begin 
with, if something had not happened, to htT dc^light, to 
render it unnecessary. A friend of hei husband's, the 
editor of the most important newspaper m their city and 
county, who was dining with them one day, observed 
during their conversation about the poet that his (the 
editor's) brother the landscape-painter w'as a fiiond of Mr. 
Trewe's, and that the two men w'ere at that very moment 
in Wales together. 

Ella was slightly acquainted with the editoi's brother 
The next morning down she sat and wrote, inviting him 
to stay at her house tor a short t’me on wxy back, 
and requesting him to biing with him, if practi'^'ible, his 
companion ]\lr. Trewe, whose acquaintance she w'as anxious 
to make. The answer arrived after some few days. Her 
correspondent and his frif^nd Trewe woula have much 
satisfaction in accepting her invitation on their w^ay south- 
ward, which would be on such and such a tlay in the fol- 
lowing week. 

Ella was blithe and buoyant. Her scheme had suc- 
ceeded ; her beloved though as yet unseen one was coming. 

‘ Behold, .he standeth behind our wall ; he looked forth at 
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the windows, showing himself through the lattice,' she 
thought ecstatically. ‘ And, lo, the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, the flojvers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.' 

But it was necessary to consider the details of lodging 
and feeding him. This she did most solicitously, and 
awaited the pregnant day and hour. 

It was about five in the afternoon when she lieaicl 
a ring at the door and the editor’s brother’s voice in the 
hall. Poetess as she was, or as .she thought herself, she 
had not been too sublime that day to dress with infinite 
trouble in a fashionable robe of rich material, having a 
faint resemblance to the chiton of the Greeks, a style ]nst 
then in vogue anifhig ladies of an artistic and romantic 
turn, which had been obtained by Ella of her Bond Street 
dressmaker when she was last in London. Her visitor 
entered the drawing-room. She looked towards his rear ; 
nobody else came through the door. Where, in the name 
of the God of J.ovc, was Robert Trewe ? 

" 0, I'm sorry,’ said the painter, alter their introducloiy 
words had been ‘■'poken. ' Trewe is a curious fellow, you 
know, Mrs. Marchmill. He said he’d come ; then he .said 
he couldn’t. He’s rather dusty. \A’c’\'e been doing a 
few miles with knapsacks, you know; and he wanted to 
get on home.’ 

' He — he’s not coining ’ • 

‘ He's not ; and he asked me to makt his apologies.’ 

‘When did you p-p-jiart from him ^ ’ .she asked, her 
nether lip starting oft quivering so much that it was like a 
treniolo-^to\) opened in her speech. She longed lo run 
away from this dreadful bore and cry her eyes out. 

‘ Just now, in the turnpike road yonder there.’ 

‘ What ! he has actually gone past my gates ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Vlien we got to them— *^handsome gates they 
are, too, the finest bit of modem wrought-iion work I 
have seen —when we came to them we stopped, talking 
there a little while, and then he wished me good-bye and 
went on. I'he truth is, he’s a little bit depressed just now, 
and doesn’t want to see anybodv He’s a very good fel- 
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low, and a warm friend, but a little uncertain and gloomy 
sometimes ; he thinks too much of things. His poetry is 
father too erotic and passioiiatg, you know, for some 
tastes ; and he has just come in for a terrible slating from 
the — — Review;} that was published yesterday ; he saw a 
copy oi it at the station by accident. Perhaps you’ve 
lead it ? ' 

' No ’ 

' So much the better. 0, it is not worth thinking of ; 
pist one of those articles written to order, to please the 
nariow-miiKicd set of subscribers upon whom the circula- 
tion depends But he’s upset by it. He says it is the 
misrepresentation that hurts him so ; that, though lie 
can stand a fair attack, he can’t stand lies that he’s power- 
I“sh to refute and stop from spreading * That’s just Trewe’s 
weak point He lives so mu i by himself that these tlung:, 
atkvt him much more than they would if he were in the 
hurtle of fashionable or commercial life. So he wouldn’t 
f'onic here, making the excuse that it all looked so new and 

monied — if you’ll pardon ’ 

‘ Jhit —he must have knowm — there was sympathy here ' 
Has ho never said anything about gcdting letters from this 
address ' 

‘Yes, 3 'es, he ha'-, from Jolm Ivy— pci haps a i dative 
of your'=, he thought, visiting hei<- at the time ? ’ 

‘ Did he- like Ivy, did he saj^ ’ 

' Well, I doif t know that he took any great interest in 
Ivy ’ 

‘ Or in his poems ? ’ 

‘ Or in his poems — so far as I know that i.. ’ 

Robert Trewe took no interest in lier house, i ' hei 
jioems, or in their writer. As soon as sh.' could get awa\' 
die went into the nursery and tried to let off her ('inolion 
l>y unnecessarilv kissing the children, till she had a ‘'Uddi'ii 
sense of disgust at being reminded how phiin-looking they 
were, like their father. 

The obtuse and single-minded landscape-painter never 
once perceived fiom her conversation that it was only 
Trewe she wanted, and not himself. Ho made the best 
of his visits seeming to enjoy the society of Ella’s husband. 
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who also took a great fancy to him, and showed Ihm every- 
where about the neighbourhood, neither of them noticing 
Ella’s mood. • 

The ]>aint(T had been gone only a da}^ or two when, 
while sitting upstairs alone one morning, she glanced o\-er 
the London paper just arrived, and read the following 
jiaragraph : — 

' SUK'JDE OF \ POET 

‘Mr RobeiL Trowe, who has bc<‘n favoura])ly known for some 
N L'ais as one of oui ribing lyrists, committed snicide at his lodgings a 1 
Solent'-ea on Satuiday evening last by shooting himself in tJio rigid 
temple with a re\'olver Readcis liaidly need to be reminded that 
Mr 'I’lcwc has recently attracted the attention of a much widei 
public than had hitheito known him, by Ins new volume of v'crse, 
riioitiy of an impassicvicd kind, entitled " Lyrits to a Woman Uu'- 
known,” whicli has been already ta\oui,ibly noticed ni these pages 
foi the extraordinary gamut of fcebngdliavi'nes, nul which has been 
made the sub]ecl of a seveie, if not ferocious, (ntidsm m the — 
Kevu’w It is supposed, th.oiigh not certainly known, that the 
article may have partially conduced to the sad act, as a copy of tlic 
rcview in question wab found on his writing-table , and he has 
hceii obseivcd to be in a somewhat depressed state* of mind since tie* 
(.rilicjnc ajiiieaiod ' 

Then came llic lepoit of tin* inquesl, at which iJie fol- 
lowing hdtei WMS read, it having Ix'en addn's^ed to a 
friiMid at a distanci' : - 

•Diar - — ,---J3eiore tliesc lines UckIi \(nir haiiu'. I sliall be 

ilil!\erf'd fioin the incoiivcnu nccs of ‘•etmg, hcajmg, and kmnimg 
nioie of the things around me 1 uill not trouble you bv pivnig mv 
reasons lor the step 1 have taken, though 1 can assuic >ou tlu}, w<*ie 
‘'oniid .111(1 logical. IVrhap' had I hecii blcsscd with a niotlur or a 
■■ister, oi a female fru'nd ot another sort tenderly de\oi(d to me I 
might h.ive Ihonghl it worth while to contmiie my presi ut i.xisteiK\ 

1 ha\( long (lieaint of such au unattain.ibic crentuve, as ^ou know , 
and she, this undiscovcniMc, elusive one, inspired ni}^ ki^.t volume , 
the imagiu.iry woman alone, for, in spite of what has lieen said m 
some (jiiailers, tlieie is no real woman behind the title She Inis 
continued to the last unrc'veakd, unmet, *1111'% on. I tlonk it desn- 
able to nuiiticm this in order that no blame may att.e n to .my real 
w^onian as liaving been the cause of my decease by ciuel 01 cavalier 
trcalnnmt of me Tell niy landlady that 1 am soirv to liave caused 
her this iinpUasantncss ; but my occuiiancy of the Kunns will soon 
lie forgotbm. There arc ample funds in my name at tin* bank Iv) 
pay all expenses. 


1* letv, 1- 
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Ella sat for a while as if stunned, then rushed into the 
adjoining chamber and flung herself upon her face on the bed. 

Her grief and distraction shooic her to pieces • and 
she lay in this frenzy of sorrow for more than an hour. 
Broken words came every now and then from her quivering 
lips : ‘ 0, it he had only known of me— known of me — 
me ! . . . O, if I had only once met him - onlv once , and 
put my hand upon his hot forehead— kissed him— let him 
know liow I loved him— that I would have siiflered shame 
and scorn, would have lived and died, for him ! Peihaps 
it would have saved his dear life ! . . . But im - it was 
not allowed ! God is a jealous God ; and that happiness 
was not for him an 1 me * ' 

All possibilities ^^eIe ovf’ ; the meeting was 'stultified. 
Yet it was almost visible tfj lier in her fantasy even now 
though it could never be s, nstantiated— 

‘'lh( Jioar wliuli might have been, might no! U, 

Which man's and woman’s heart conttivtd and boic, 

Yet W'hereof life was ban on ’ 

She wrote to the landlady at Solentsea in Ihe thud, 
person, in as subdued a style as she could command, 
enclosing a postal order for a sovereign, and informing 
Mrs. Hooper that Mis. Marchniili had seen in tin papers 
the sad account of the poet’s death, and having been, as 
Mr*' Hooper ^^as awaie, much interested in Mr Irewc dur- 
ing her stajT^ at Coburg llou'-e, she would be obliged if Mrs. 
Hoopt r could obtain a small portion of his haii before his 
colfm was closed dotvn, and send it lier as a iiKinorial 
of him, as also the photograph that wa*- in the L ne. 

By the i(Turn-po.st a letter arrived coiuaining wliat had 
been requested. Ella wept over the poitiait ind •'ecured 
it in her private drawer; tlie lock of hair she tied with 
white ribbon and put in liei bosom, whence she chew it 
and kissed it every now and then in .-^ome imobseived 
nook. 

' What’s the matter ? ' said her husband, looking up 
from his now.si)apcr on one of these occaisons. ‘ Ciying 
over something ? A lock of hair ? Whose i , it ^ ' 
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‘ He’s dead ! ' she murmured. 

' Who ? ’ 

' [ don’t want to tetl you. Will, just now, unless you 
insist I ’ she said, a sob hanging heavy in her voice, 

' O, all right.' 

‘ Do you mind my refusing ? I will tell you some day.’ 

' It doesn’t matter in the least, of course.' 

He walked away whistling a few bars of no tune in 
paiticular ; and when he had got down to his factory in 
the city the subject came into Marchmill’s head again. 

He, too, was aware that a suicide had taken place recently 
at the house they had occupied at Solentsea Having 
seen the volume of poems in his wife’s hand of late, and 
heard fragments pf the landlady’s conversation about 
frewe when they were her tenants, he all at once said to 
himself, ‘ Whj'^ of cour.se it’s he ' . . . How the devil 
did she get to know him ^ Wliat sly animals woiikmi 
are ! ' 

Then he placidly di.smissed the matter, and went on 
with his daily affairs. By this time Ella at home had crime 
to a determination. Mrs. Hooper, in sending the hair 
and photograph, had informr d her of the day of the funeral , 
and as the morning and noon wore on an overpowering 
wish to know where they wete laying him look posse -^sion 
of the sympathetic woman. Caiing very little now what 
her husband or anyone else might thinly of her eccen- 
tricities, she wrote Marchmill a bnef note, stating that she 
was called away for the afternoon and rerming, but would 
reluin on the following morning. This she left on In'; desk, 
and having given the same information to the servant'-, 
went out of the house on foot. 

Whr'ii Mr. Marehmill reached liom-* early in the alt(‘i- 
nooii the seivaiits looked anxious. 'The nurse took liiin 
privatclv aside, and hinted that he: iniatress's .sarhiess 
during tlu‘ pa.st few days had been such that slie feaied 
she had gone out to drown herself. Marchmill n ficcted 
Upon the whole he thought that she had not done that 
Without saying whither he was bound he also started oh, 
telling them not to sit up for him . He drove to tin • i ' li Iw ^ v - 
station, and took a ticket for Solent '-(ni 
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It was dark when he reached the place, though he had 
(oine by a fast train, and he knew that if his wife had 
preceded him thither it could only^havc been by a slower 
train, arriving not a great while before his own. The 

ason at Soleiitsca was now jiast : the parade was gloomy, 
and the flvs were few and cheap. He asked the way to 
the Cemetery, and soon reached it. The gate was locked, 
but the keeper let him in, declaiing, however, that there 
was nobody wathin the precincts. Although it w'as not late, 
the aiiturnral darkness had now become intense* ; and he 
found some difficulty in keeping to the serpentine path 
which led to the quarter where, as tlie man had told him, 
the one oi tw'o intnment'^ for the day had takm place. 
lh‘ stepped upon the gra-s, and, stumbling over some 
])egs, stooped now and then to discern if possible a figure 
against the sk> . He could ace none ; but lighting on a 
s])ot where the soil was troddim, beheld a crouching object 
lieside a newly-made grave. She heard him, and sprang 
up. 

‘ IHl, how silly this is ! ’ he said indignantly. ‘ Running 
away from home— -I never heaid such a thing ! Of course 
I am not jealous of this unfoitunate man ; but it is to(^ 
iidiculous that you, a married w^oinan with three children 
and a fourth coming, should go losing your head like this 
over a dead lover ! . . . Do you know you were lockf d 
111 ? You might not have been able to get out all night,’ 

She did not answer. 

‘ I hope it didn’t go far between 5^11 and him, for yom 
own sake.’ 

‘ Don’t insult me. Will ' 

" Mind, I won’t have any more of this -ort of tiin ' ; do 
you hear ? ’ 

‘Very well,’ she said. 

He drew her aim within his own, and conducted Iut out 
of the Cemetery. It was impossible to get back that night , 
and not wishing to be recognized in their present sorry 
condition he took her to a miserable little colfee-house 
close to the station, whence they departed early in the 
morning, travelling almost without speaking, under the 
sense that it w'as one of those dreary situations occurring 
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in married life which words could not numd, and reaching 
their own door at noon. 

The months passed, ahd neither of t})(^ twain ever ven- 
tured to start a conversation upon this episode. Klla 
seemed to be only too frequently in a sad and listless inoOd, 
which might almost have been (ailed pining The tim(‘ 
\vas approaching when sjic would have to und('rgo the stress 
of childbirth for a fourth time, and that apparently did 
not tend to raise her spirits. 

‘ I don’t think I shall get ovt‘r it tins tiiiu* ' ' she said 
one day. 

‘ Po(di ! what childish forcTioding ! Why shouldn’t it 
be as well now as ever ? ’ 

She shook her hevl ‘ I fc(T almost sure I am going tci 
die ; and I .should be glad, if it wi-n* not for Nelly, and Frank, 
and Tiny,' 

‘ And iiK' ' ’ 

‘ You’ll soon find somebody to fill my place,’ she mur- 
mured. with a sad smile ‘ And } oil'll have a p<'ih‘( t nelit 
to; I assure jou of that ' 

‘ Kll, you are not thinking still about that— j-oetical 
friend of yours ^ ’ 

She noithei admitted nor denied the diaige ‘ 1 ,mi not 
going to get ov(T inv illness this time,' '^lie reitcnatc'd. 

‘ Something tells me f shan't ’ 

This view of things \vas rather a bad » beginning, as 
it usually is ; and, in fact, siv weeks lar(T, m the month 
of May, she was l\nig in her room, pulseless and bloodless, 
with liaidly .strength enough left to iolknv up one feeble 
breath with another, the infant for whoso unnecessary lih> 
she Wtis slowdy pailing with her own being fat and well. 
Just before her death she spoke to Marciimill softly 

‘ Will, 1 want to confess to 3 "ou the ('utire circiimstaiK es 
of that- -about }'ou know what -that Vin . we visited nTc iit- 
.sea. I can't tell what po.sscssed me how I could foiget 
you so, my hii.sbaiid ! But I had got into a morbid state : 

I thought you lj|,ad been unkind ; that yon had neglected 
me; that wenm’t up to my intellectual level, while 
he was, and far above it. I wanted a fuller ap])r'‘eiator, 
perhaps, rather than another lover ' 
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She could get no further then for very exhaustion ; 
and she went off in sudden coUapsc a few hours later, 
without having said anything mofe to her husband on the 
subject of her love for the poet. William Marchmill, in 
tiuth, like most husbands of several years’ standing, was 
little distuibed by retrospective jealousies, and had not 
shown the least anxietv to press her for confessions con- 
cerning a man dead and gone beyond any power of incon- 
veniencing him more. 

But wh^n she had been buried a couple of years it 
clianccd one day that, in turning over some forgotten 
papeis that he wi‘'hcd to destioy before his second wife 
entered the house, he lightt'd on a lock of hair in an envelope, 
with the photogi'aph of tiie deceased poet, a date being 
written on the back in his Iw'e wife's hand. It was that of 
the time they .pent at Solentsea. 

Marchmill looked long and musingly at the hmr and 
porliait, for something struck him. Fetching the little 
boy who had been the death of his mother, now a noisy 
toddler, he took him on his knee, held the lock of hair 
against the child's head, and set up the photograph on the 
table behind, so that he could closely compare the features 
each countenance presented Bv a known but inexplicable 
trick of Nature there were undoubtedly strong traces 
of resemblance to the man Ella had never se cn ; the 
dreamy and po''u]iar expression of the poet’s face sat, as the 
transmitted idea, upon the child’s, and the liair was of the 
same hue. 

‘ I’m damned if I didn’t think so > ' murnniied March- 
mill. ‘ Then .she did play me false with that leilow at the 
lodgings ! Let me see : the dates — ti'^^ second "ek in 
August . . . the third week in May. . .Yes . . yes. 

. . . Get away, you poor little brat ! You uenothirgto 
me ! ' 

1893- 
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I 

To tiie eyos of a man viewing it from l)c*hind, the nut- 
brown hair was a wonder and a mystery. Under tlie 
black licavcr hat surmounted by its tuft of black feathers, 
the long locks, braided and twisted and coih'd like the 
rushes of a basket, composed a lare, if somewhat barbaric, 
examjile of ingenious art. One (‘ould undei stand such 
weavings and codings being WTonght to last intact foi a 
V('ar, or even a calendar month , l)ut that they should be 
all demolished regularly at bedtime, after a single dav of 
peimanencc, secuned a leckless waste of sin ce.-,sfnl fabru a- 
tion. 

And she had done it all herself, poor thing had 

no maid, and it was almost the only accomplishment she 
could boast of. IIenc(' the unstinted p.iins. 

She was a >oung invalid ladv not so very much of an 
invalid - sitting in a wlieeled chair, which had been ] allied 
u]i in the front part of a gieen cnrlosun', dose to a band- 
stand where a concert was going on, dining,a waim June 
aiternoon. It had place in one ’of the ininoi ])arks or 
private gardens that are to be found in the suburbs of 
London, and was the effort of a local association t(^ raise 
money lor some charitj'' There arc worlds witliin woilds 
111 the gicat city, and though nobody outside the immediate 
distiict had ever lieard of the charity, Oi the baiul, or tlie 
grirden, the cnclosuic was filled with an mterest( d ,iudi' ii^e 
sulticiently informed on all these. 

As llie stiaiiis proceeded many of the iisteneis ob'-( r\«Hi 
the chaired lady, whose back hair, by reason of lier ]uoim- 
nent position, so challenged inspection. Her fa« e w:is imt 
easily discernible, but the nfoiesaid cunning tress-weavings, 
the white ear and poll, and the curve ol a cheek which 
was neither flaccid nor sallow, were signals that^led to the 
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expectation of good beauty in front. Such expectations are 
not infrequently disappointed as soon as the disclosure 
comes ; and in the present case, when the lady, by a turn 
of the head, at length revealed heiself, .she was not so 
handsome as the people behind her had supposed, and 
even hoped — they did not know why. 

For one thing (alas ! the commonness of lliis complaint), 
she was less young than they had fancied hei to be. Yet 
at ti active her lace unquestionably was, and not at all 
sickly. The revelation of its details came each time shi' 
turned to talk to a boy of tw(‘lve or thiiteen who stood 
beside her, and the shape of whose hat and jacket implied 
that he belonged to a well-known public school. The 
immediate bystandeis coildhoat that hecalledhfr Vlother.' 

When tlie end of the ic 'ital was i cached, and the audi- 
fiico witliditw, many cho‘( to Imd their way out by pass- 
ing at hci elbo’.v. Almost all turned their heads to take a 
full and m ai look at the interesting woman, who remained 
stationary in the chair till the way should be clear enough 
(or her to be wheeled out without obstruction. As if she 
ixpetted then glances, and did not mind giatifying their 
curiosity, sh« met the eyes of scvcial of Ikt observeis b\ 
lifting her own, showing these to be soli, blown, and aflec- 
tionate orbv, a little plaintive ni tlieii legaid. 

She was < ondiicted out of the gardens, and passed along 
the pavement till she disappeared fi oin vie w^ the school- 
boy walking beside her. To inquiries made by some ])er- 
sons wlio watched her away, the answer came that she was 
the second wife of the incumbent of a neigh honnng parish, 
and that she was lame. She was gmerally o^bev-^d to be 
a woman with a story — an innocent one, but o. lory of 
some soit or other 

In c<jnvcr3ing with her on their way home the boi' who 
walked at her tlbow said that he hoped his lather had not 
missed them 

' He have been so comfortable these last few hours that 
1 <im sure he caniK't have missed us,’ she replied. 

‘Has, dear mother- not havel ' exclaimed the pnblic- 
sche ol boy, with an impatient fastidiousness that was 
almost h.i’sh ‘ Surel}^ you know that by tliis time ! ' 
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His mother hastily adopted the correction, and did not 
resent his making it, or retaliate, as she might vvt 11 have 
done, by bidding him to'wipe that crumby mouth of his, 
whose condition had been caused by surreptitious atienijas 
to eat a piece of cake without taking it out of the })ocket 
wherein it lay concealed. After this the pretty woman 
and the boy went onward in silence. 

That question of grammar bore upon her historx', and 
she fell into reverie, of a somewhat sad kind to all appear- 
ance. It might have been assumed that she was wonder- 
ing if she had done wisely in sh.i]:)ing her life a-^ '«lie luul 
shaped it, to bring out such a result as this 

In a remote nook in North Wessex, foity mile^ from 
London, near the thriving county- town of Aldbiickham,' 
there stood a pretty village with its church and parsonage, 
which she knew W(dl enough, ]>ut her son had never seen 
It was hei native village, Ga^mcad, and the iiisc event 
bearing upon her present situation had occurred at that 
place when she was only a girl of nineteen. 

How well she remembered it, that first art in little 
tragi-comed}^ the death of her reverend husband’s first 
wife. It happened on a spring evening, and she who now 
and for many years had filled that first wife's ]>iacc was 
then parlour-maid in the parson’s house. 

When everything had been done that enuPj ii.- done, 
and the death was announced, .she had gojie out m the 
dusk to vhsit her jiarents, who were living m the same 
village, to tell them the sad news. As 4ie opened the 
wliite bWing-gate and looked towards the trees winch rose 
westward, .shutting out the pale light of the evening sk}', 
she discerned, without much surpnsc, the figure ol a man 
standing in the lu'dge, though she rogui dily e.vclaiined as a 
matter of form, ' O, Sam, how you frigutened me ! ’ 

He was a young gardener of hej .jtquamtance She 
told him the particulars of the late event, and lli' y stood 
silent, these two young people, in that elevated, calmh' 
philosophic mind which is engendered when a tiagedy has 
happened close at hand, and has not happened to the 
philosophers themselves. But it had its bearing upn»; inoir 
relations. 
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'And will yon on now at the Vicarage, ]ust the 
baine ? ’ asked he 

She had hardly thought of tluft ' 0 yes -I suppose ' ' 
sli(‘ said ‘ Everything will be just as usual, I imagine ? ' 

■ He walked beside her towards luu mother’s. Presently 
his arm stole round her w’aisl. She gently removed it ; 
bnt he placed it there again, and she yierded the point 
‘ Yon see, dear Sojihy, you don’t know that you'll stay 
on ; you may want a homo, and 1 shall be ready to offer 
one some day, though I may not be ready just yet.' 

‘ Why, Sam, how can yon lie so fast ! I've never even said 
I liked 'ee , and it is all 5 ’our own doing, < oming after 
me ! ’ 

‘ Still, It IS nonsense to saj' I am not to lia\e a try at 
you like the lest.’ He st< ^ped to kiss Inn* a faicweJl, lor 
they had readied her moiner’s door 

‘ No, Sam , you shan’t ! ’ she cried, putting her hand 
over Ills mouth. ‘ You ought to be more seiious on such a 
night as this ’ And she bade him adieu without allowing 
linn to kiss her or to come indoors. 

The vicar just loft a widower was at this time a man 
about forty years of age, of good family, and childlc'^s. 
He had led a secluded existence in this college living, 
partly because theie w'crc no lesidcnt landowners; and 
liis los.s now intensified his habit of withdrawal from out- 
ward observation. He was seen still less tlian heretofore, 
kept himself still less in time with the rhythm and racket 
of the movements called progress in the world without 
h'or many months after lus wife’s decease the economy of 
Ins household reniamed as before ; the cook, th(‘ house- 
maid, the parlour-maid, and the mai'. out-of-cL rs per- 
formed their dutit^s or Icit them undone, just a> Nature 
prompted them — the vicar knew not which, ft wa^ then 
1 epresented to him that his servants seemed to have noth- 
ing to do in his small family of one. He was stiuck with 
the truth of this representation, and decided to cut down 
his establishment. But he was forestalled by Sophy, the 
parlour-maid, who said one evening that .she wished to 
leaM' him 

' And \Vhy ? ’ said the parson. 
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‘ Sam Hobson has asked me to many him, sir.’ 

‘ Well — do you want to marry ? ' 

' Not miuh. But it w’onld be a home for me. And we 
have heard that one of us will have to leave ’ 

A da}' or two after she said ; ‘ I don't want to h a\ n 
just yet, sir, it you don’t wish it Sam and 1 have qnai- 
relled.' 

He looked up at her. He had liardly evr r observed hei 
before, though he had been frequent Iv conscious of liei 
soft presence in the room. What a kitten-hke, Ilexuous, 
lender (reatuie she was f She was the only one of the 
servants with whom h(' came into immediati* and ('on- 
tmuou'. rt'latinn What should he do if Sophv wen' 
gone 

Sopliy did not go but on*' of the otheis did, and things 
went on quiet Iv again 

When Mr Tw\rot(, the \icai, was ill, .Sophv brought 
up Ills iiK'als to him, and she laid no sooiui li'lt ihi' loom 
one day than lie heard n noise on the staus SJk' J»a(> 
slipped down with the tray, and so twisted Ium foot that 
''lu* could not .stand. TIk' villogc suigf'on was ivilk’d m , 
the vicar got better, but So])hv was im apat itati'd tor .» 
long time, and she was mfoiined that slu* must novar 
again w'alk much or engage in any occupation whu h n qiiiied 
her to stand long on her feet As soon ns slie was cnin 
])aratively w'l'll she .spoke to him alone. Siiue sIk' wa- 
kirbidden to w'alk and bnsth' about, and, indeed, ('ould not 
do so, it became her duty to leavi*. She could vt'r\' w'ell 
woik at something sitting down, and she liad an aunt a 
si'amstress. 

The paison had bc'en vc'ry greatly moveil Ijy what slie 
had suffcied on his account, and he exchui'ied, ‘ No, .Sopln , 
lame or not lame, I cannot let you go Yon must n. vt 1 
leave mo again I ' 

He came clo.se to her, and, though she* r ould never L'\.i(il\ 
tell how it happened, she became conscious of his lips iijifm 
her cheek. He then asked her to marry him. .So^iliy did 
not exactly love him, but she had a respect for him which 
.drno.st amounted to veneration. Even it she had wished 
to get away from him she hardly dared n'fuse a ;aersoTiage 
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so reverend and august in her eyes, and she assented forth- 
with to be his wife 

Thus it happened that one fine morning, when the doors 
of the church were naturally open for ventilation, and the 
singing birds fluttered in and alighted on the tie-beams of 
the roof, there was a marriage-service at the communion- 
rails, which hardly a soul knew of. The parson and a 
ncighbouiing curate had entered at one door, and Sophy 
at anotliei, followed by two necessary peisons, whereupon 
in a short time there cmeiged a newly-made husband and 
wife 

Mr. Twycott knew perfectly well that he had committed 
social -.uicide by this step, despite Sophy’s spotless diarac- 
t(u-, and he had taken hi? measures accordingly. An 
c vchange of livings had been . nranged with an acquaintance 
who was incuml)eiit of a church in the south of London, 
and as soon as possible the couple removed thither, aban- 
doning their pretty country home, with trees and shrubs 
and glebe, for a narrow, dusty house in a long, straight 
street, and their fine peal of bells for the wretchedcst one- 
tongued clangour that ever tortured mortal ears. It was 
all on her account. They were, howewer, away from eveiy 
one who had known her former })ositioii ; and also under 
less observation from without than they would have had 
to put up with in am' country paiish. 

Sophy the woman was as charming a partner as a man 
could possess, though Sophy the lady had her deficiencies. 
She showed a natural aptitude for little domestic refine- 
ments, so far as related to things and manuiTs ; but in 
what is called culture she was less iiituil Ive. She ha<l now 
been married more than fourteen years, and her hu.-.band 
had taken much trouble with her education ; but she still 
held confused ideas on the use of ' was ' and ' ’vere,' which 
did not beget a respect for her among the few acquain- 
tances she made. Her great grief in this relation was that 
her only child, on whose education no expense had been 
and would be spared, was now old enough to ix'rceive these 
deficiencies in his mother, and not only to see them but 
to feci irritated at their existence. 

Thus she lived on in the city, and wasted hours in braid- 
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iiig her beautiful hair, till her once apph' cheeks waned to 
pink ot the very faintest Her foot had never regained 
its natural strength aflei*tlie accident, and she was mostly 
obliged lo avoid walking altogether Her husband had 
grown to lik(' London for its heedoin and its dome sUc 
piivacy ; but he was twent\' his Sojihy''' smior, 

and liad latteih hem seized \utli a serious illness. On 
this da;^, howcvei, h(' had seimud to be well enough to 
•)ustif 5 ’ liei accompanying hei son Randolph to the conceit. 

II 

Tlu ne .\1 time W(‘ gi t a glim])S(‘ ot her is when she apjx ai ^ 
m the mournful attiie oi a widow 

i\Ir Twycott had niWTr lallied, and now lay m a wHl-^ 
packed ('emftei\ to*tIie south of the gii'al city, wheie. il 
all the dead it contaim'd had stood (lect and alive, md oni 
would ha’ve known him oi lecogmzed Ins nanus Tlu* ho}' 
had dutitiilly lolloped lum to the gia\t, and \\a.s now 
again at school 

Tlu'oughout tlu St iluuiges Sophy liad bec'n tre.itul like 
tlu child she was m natuie though not in \i‘ais She w.i" 
left w'lth no eontiol ovi i an^Thmg that had bum her hus- 
band’s beyond hei modv'*>t personal iiuonu* In his anxu*tv 
lest her mexpciieiice should be oveue.iched he had .safe ■ 
guarded with trustees all he possibly could The comph 
tioii ot the 1)0} ’s eoui'M* vit tin puhhr school, to be lollowed 
m (liu time by Oxloid and oidination, had been all pre- 
\isioiu d and an anged, and she really had nutlimg to or ruj)v 
her in tbe* wmild but to c it and dunk, and m.d'we a busmens 
of indolence, and go on weaving <md coiling the mit-biovui 
hair, men Iv keeping a Imme open foi tlie son wlu'iievei he 
came* to hei dining vacations, 

i'oresee'ing his piobable dteexase lone ye'ais bedoie lui, 
her husband m his lit< time had iiuicl isccl toi hei list* a 
scmi-dc*laelu‘d villa iii the .same long* ‘'traight load wlu*te- 
011 the chiurh and parsonage laced, \\hicli ivas to lie he is 
as lung as she chose to li\'e ni it Jh'ic* sJu* novv lesided, 
looking out the liagment of lawn m liemt, and through 
the* railing- at Hr cun-Jlowing trallic , oi, bimdmg loi 
waid ovei the wmdow-sill on the fust tleeeir stij^tchmg hci 
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('Vcs far uj) and down the vista of sooty trees, hazy air, 
and drab house-fa(:ades, along which echoed the noises 
common to a suburban main thoroughfare 

Somehow, her bov, with his aristociatic school -know- 
ledge, his graniinais, and his aversions, was losing those 
wide infantine sympathies, extending as far as to the sun 
and moon themselves, with which he, like other children, 
had been born, and which his mother, a child of nature 
herself, had loved in him , he W'as reducing their compass 
to a population of a few thousand wealthy and titled people, 
the me le " inet'r of a thousand million or so of others who 
did not interest him at all He drifted further and further 
aw'av from her Sofdiy’s milieu being a suburli of minor 
tradisinen and undcr-cleiks, and her almost only com- 
panions the tw^o servants her owm house, it w^is not sur- 
prising that after her husb nd’s death she soon lost the 
little artihcial taste's she had acquired from him, and 
became' in her son's eyes a mothe'r whose mistakes and 
ongm it was his painlul leit as a gentleman to blusli tor 
As ye't he was far from being man enough- if he ever would 
be' — to rate these' sins of he^is at iheir true inliriile'simal 
value* beside the' yearning fondness that we'llecl up anel 
remaine*d pe-nned 111 her heait till it should be more fully 
acceple'd by him or by semie either person or thing if 
he had lived at home' with lie'r Ji<' w'ouJd have' had all of 
it ; but he seemed to require so very little in pre se-nt eii- 
e umstane'es, ahd it remained stored 

lle'r life became insupportably dreary , she e'ould neit 
lake walks, and had no interest in going for drives, or, 
indeed, in travTlling anywhere' Ne'ariv tw'ei y.ars passed 
without an e’verit, anel still she looked on that sid urban 
road, thinking of tire village* in which sh had been bom, 
and whither she w'ould have' gone back- 0 how gladly f — 
('ven to work 111 the fields. 

Taking no exercise she often could not slee'p, and would 
rise in the night or earlv morning to leiok e)iit upon the 
then vacant thoroughfare, where the lamjis stood like 
sentinels waiting for some procession to go b}'. An approxi- 
mation to such a proces.sion w^as indeed in.ieli' early every 
morning about one o'clock, when the country vehicles 
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passed up with loads of vegetables for Covent Carden 
market. She often saw them creeping along at tins silent 
and dusky hour- waggon ‘after waggon, heaiing gn'en bas- 
tions of cabbago.s nodding to their fall, yet never falling, 
walls of baskets enclosing masses of beans and peas, pyra- 
mids of snow-white tuiiiips. swa^^mg howdahs of innxed 
produce' creeping along be'hind ag(‘d night-horses, who 
seemed evi'r patiently wondeimg between their hollow 
coughs why tliey had always to w'ork at that still hour 
when all othi'r se'iitic'nt creatures were privilc'ged to rest 
Wiapped 111 a cloak it was soothing to watch and sym- 
jiathize witli tliem wIk'U de'pression .uid lU'rvousiK'ss hin- 
dered sleep, and to see how I he fresh green-stuff briglitdied 
to lif(' as it came oppy^iU' the lain]), and how the sweating 
animals steamed and shone with tlieir miles of travel 
They had an interest, almost a charm, for Soph^', these 
senii-iural people and vehicles moving in an urban atmo- 
sphen-, leading a life qiiib* distiiK t fioin that of th(“ daytime 
toilers on the same road Oiu' morning a man wlio accom 
panied a waggon-load of potatois gazed ratlun hard at the 
house-fronts as he passi'd, and with a cunons emotion slie 
thought his form was familiar to her She looked out tor 
him again. His being an old hishioned convev’aiici', witli 
a yellow front, it was o.isily recognizable, and on the third 
night after .she saw’^ it a .second time Tlu' man alongside 
was, as she had fancied, Sam Ilob.son, foimyily garde net 
at Gay mead, who would at one time have married lu'r 
vShc had occasionally thought of him, and wondered it 
hte in a cottage with him w'ould not have been a hajipiei 
lot than the life she had aexepted She had nut thought 
of him passionately, but her now dismal situation lent an 
interest to his resuri ection - a tender interest winch it is 
impossible to exaggerate. She went back to bed. and began 
thinking. When did these market-g3,rd('ners, w'lio tra\- 
ellod up to towai so regularly at one or two m the moining 
come back ? She dimly recollected sei'ing their ('m])ty 
waggons, hardly noticeable amid the oidinary day-traffic, 
j'assing down at .scime hour before noon 

Jt W 7 ts only April, but that morning, at tei breakfa'-r, .she 
had the window' ojx'ned, and .sat looking out, rin feeble 
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sun shining full upon Ikt. She ahfctcd to sew, but her 
eyes never left the street. Betwin^n ten and eleven the 
desired waggon, now unladen, * reappt'ared on its return 
journey But Sain was not looking lound him then, and 
diovi* on in a Kverie. 

‘ Sam ! ' ri led she 

Tinning with a start, his face lighted up. lie called to 
him a little l)oy to hold the horse, alighted, and came ami 
stood und(T tiic window. 

‘ I canh conic down easily, Sam, or 1 would ! ’ she said. 
‘Did \oii know I lived here ^ 

' Wi'll, .Mrs Twvcott, J knew ^'Oii livi d along here some- 
win re 1 haw 1 Iti'n looked out lor ’ee.’ 

He hiielly explained I's own pn'.sQnce on the s( ene He 
had long since given up Ins gardiming m tin- village near 
Aldbrickhani, and was noi^. manager at a market-gardcnei 's. 
on the south side of London, it being part of his duty to 
go up to Covent Garden with waggon-loads ot pioduce 
two or three times a week. In answer to ht‘r curious 
inquirN’, he admitted that ho lunl conn to tins jiarticular 
district because he had seen m the rUdbrickham papei, a 
year or two before, the announcinm'nt of the (h'ath in 
South London ot the aforetinn' vicar ol (iayinead, which 
liad levived an interest in her dwelling-place that ho could 
not extinguish, leading him to hover about thi‘ locality till 
his presf'nt post had be('ii secured 

They spofc of their native village m dear old North 
Wessex, the spots in which they had played together as 
children. She tried to feel that she was a dignih(*d per- 
sonage now, that she must not be ^oo toniidei.Gal with 
Sam. But she could not keep it up, a M the tea’ hanging 
in her t'yi's were indicated in her voice. 

‘ You arc not happy, Mrs. Twycoit, I’m afraid ? ' he 
said. 

' O, of course not l I lost my husband c)nly the year 
before last ' 

‘ Ah ! I meant in another way A Mu'd like to be home 
again ^ ’ 

‘ This IS my home- for life. The hou^^e belongs to me. 
But I understand ’ She let it out tin ii ' Yes, Sam. 
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I long for homo our home ! I should like to he there, and 
never leave it, .and die there.' But she remcn)b(Ted her- 
self. ‘ That’s only a mo*nentary feeling. I have a son, 
you know, a dear hoy. He’.s at school nowa’ 

‘ Somewhere handy, I su]>pose ? 1 see there's loN oji 

'tin along this road ’ 

‘ O no f Not in one of these wretched holes I At a 
jniblic school one of th(“ most distinguished in hmgland ' 

‘ Chok’ it all ! of course ^ T forgid, ma’am, that you Xi 
been a ladv foi so many years ’ 

' No, I am not a lady,' slu* said sadly ‘ I n('V( i shall 
be But he’s n gmtleman, and that makes it () how 
dillhailt for m* ! ’ 


III 

The ac()iia]iitanc( thu^ oddlv o opdied pioreeded apau . 
She (»ften looked out to get ,i few woids \Mth him b\ night 
oi by d.a}' lUi soiiow was that slu' Mnildnot ,ac(ompan\ 
her OJU' old friend mi foot .1 111 lie wav, and talk moie lret>K' 
Ih.an slu- could do \vlul(' h-* p.vnsed beioie the house (;iu 
night, at the beginning ot June, wiieii she was again on the 
watch aftei an ab.^-i'iice sonn dnvs irom the windf)w, hi 
entered the gate and mid softly. ‘ Now, wouldn’t sonu' an 
do you go(jd ' I'vi oi-iv’ halt a load Ihis jnorning \Vh\ 
not ride Uj) ti) Cos’int (laKh'P with me? 'riuie's a nne 
seat on the tabbagts, where l'\t‘ spread a sack. Vcai lan 
be home again m a (\'ib lx tun* aiubodx is fij) ' 

vSlie lefiised at tir.st, and thin, trembling with excite- 
iiKiit, lia.-tih' Jmish(“d lua do s^ng, and waappid luTselt 
np m vloak and veil, altei wards sidling dowaistaus In tlu' 
aid of the handiail, in a w'ay she could adojd on an emer- 
gency. V hen she Jiad opiauHl the dooi sIk' found Sam on 
the step, and he lilted Ikt bodily on lie strong arm ancss 
the little hneconit into his vdiiele No’ a .‘^oul was \ isible 
or audible m llie iniimte length oi Ilk' 'draight, Hat high- 
way, with its ever-wmting lanifis converging to points in 
i^acli direrlion The an was lush as coiinliv an at this 
hour, and the stais shoni , except to the north (‘.Tst ward, 
W'hcrc tliere was a whitishlighl tlu'dawn Sam ca'efnll\ 
placed liti 111 the .^eal .iiid dro\e on ^ 
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They talked as they had talked in old dayb, Sam pulling 
himself up now and tlum, when he thought himself too 
familiar. More than once sh(‘ «said with misgiving that 
she wondeied if she ought to have indulged in the freak 
‘But [ am so lonely m my house,’ ^ht* added, ‘ and this 
makes me so h<ippy * ’ 

‘ \'r)U must couK' again, dear Mrs Twycott There is 
no tune o’ day for taking the air like this.’ 

It grt'w lighter and lighter The sjiairows Ix^aim^ busy 
in the streets, and the city waxed denser aiouiid them 
When tkty approached the river it was day, and on the 
bndg( they b(‘held the full blaze of morning sunlight in the 
direction ot St. raul’s, the rivc'r glistening towaids it, and 
not a (laft stirnng 

X('ai (bvent (ranldi he put her into a cab, and the\' 
jjartc'd, loohing into ('acli oIIkt’s laces like tlu' very old 
li lends thc'y \v('re She K'ached liomc' without advi'iiture, 
limped to lh(' door, and led lierM'll in with her lati'h-kt'y 
unseen 

The air and Sam’s pr<*sc‘nc<‘ had re\'ived hen* hei ehec’ks 
wiTe quite jiink almost beautilnl She had something to 
live foi in addition to her sou A woman of ])iir(' instim Is, 
she knew there had been nothing really wrong in the jour- 
ney, but sup])Osed it eonveni lonalh' to he very wiorig 
indtH’d. 

Soon, howe\er, sh** gave wav to the temptation of going 
with iiim aghin, and on this occasion their ('oiuiTsation 
was distinctly tcndcT, and .Sam said hi* never should forget 
lier, notwithstanding that she had served him rather badly 
at one time Alter much hesitation he told her of a plan 
it was in his power to cairy out, and one he '.h'>ild like 
to take in hand, since he did not caie for laindon work : 
it was to set up as a master gicengrocci down at Aldbrick- 
ham, the county-town of their native place, i le knew of an 
opening -a shop ke})L by aged people wlio wished to ndire. 

' And why don’t you do it, then, Sam .? ’ she asked with 
a slight lieartsinkmg. ^ 

' iWause I’m not sure if- -you’d join me. 1 know you 
wouldn’t —couldn’t ! vSiicli a lady as yi^’vi- been so long, 
3 ’ou couldn’t be a wife to a man like me ’ 
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‘ I hardly siij)pos(' I could ! ’ hlie asbcntc'd, also frighteiu^d 
at the idea 

' If you could,’ he said eagerlv, ' jou’d oii’y hav<* to sit 
in the back parlour and look through the glass partition 
when [ was away sometimes— just to keeji an eye on things 
The lameness wouldn’t hinder that . . I’d ket'j) you as 

genteel as ever I could, deal Sojihy if 1 might think of 
it ' ’ he ]il('ad('fl 

‘ Sam, I'll be liank,’ she said, putting her hand on liis 
' If it were only myself I would do it, and gladlv, though 
everything I possess would be lost to mi' bv man3’iiig 
again ’ 

• ‘ I don’t mind that ' It’s moie indejieiidenl ’ 

‘ That’s good of \ou, clear, dear Sam Jhit thi're’s somer 
thing (*lse I have a son I alniosi lancv when I 

am miserable sometinu's that \u' is not reallv mini*, but 
one I hold 111 triisl for my late husband He seems to 
belong so littli' to me jieisoualh, so I'lilirelv to his dead 
father. He is so much i-ducated and I so little tliat I do 
not feel dignihi'd enough to be his motlu'i Well, he 

would ha\e to hi' told ’ 

‘Yes riK|ueHionabl}' ’ Sam saw hii thought and 
her fear. ‘Still, \'ou can do as you like, Sojihy- .Mrs 
Tw'ycott,’ he added ‘ It !>. not von who .ni' the child, 
but he ’ 

' Ah, vou don’t know' I vSam, it I (oiild, I would nia:i\ 
vou, some da} Hut \ou must wnit a wdiiTe, and let me 
think ’ 

It w.is enough for him, and he was blithe at then part 
mg Not so she To tell Randolph seemed impossilili' 
She could wait till he had gone up to Oxford, when wdia! 
she did ivould allei 1 his life but little But w'oiild In' e\'er 
tolerate the idea ^ And if not, could die di fv him '' 

She had not told him a W’ord wdieii thi' M-arly <i’(kit- 
iiiatch c.nui' on at Lord’s betw'ei'U the' jiublic se hooL, 
though Sam had already gone back to Aldbiickhaiii Mrs 
/rwycott felt Hrongi'r than u'^ual * she went to the match 
with Randolph, and w'as able to leave her chair and walk 
about occasionallv. The bright idea ocniired to lie r that 
she cexild casiiallv broach Hie subject whil^ mojang lounil 
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among the spectators, when the boy’s spirits were high 
with interest in the game, and he would weigh domestic 
matters as feathers in the scale b»‘sitle the day’s victory. 
They promenaded under the lurid July sun, this pair, so 
wde apart, yet so near, and Sojihy saw the largo propor- 
tion of boys like her own, in their broad white collars and 
dwarf hats, and all around th(' rows of gieat coaches under 
which was jumbled the dcbri'i of luxurious luncheons 
boiK''!, pie-enists, champagne-bottles, gla-M^s. plates, nap- 
kins, and the laniily silver ; while on the coaches sat the 
])roiid taihers and mothers ; but neyer a poor mother like 
lu’r If l^andolpli had not appertaiiK'd to thesi', bad not 
centred all his int< lests in them, had not cared (”vclusively 
tor the class they behingod to, liow happy would things 
have be(Mi I A gnut hn//.a at some small pislormance 
with the bat burst from he multitude of relatives, and 
Randolph jumjx'd wildly into the air to see what had 
hapix'iied Sophy fetched up the sentence that had 
been already shapc'd ; but she could not get it out. The 
occasion was, jierhaps, an ino]>portune one The contrasl 
Ix'tween h('r sloiy and the disjilay of iashion to whicli 
Randolph had grown to n'gard himsc'lt as akin would bt 
fatal. vShe awaited a better tmx'. 

It was on an evening when the\' were alone m their 
plain suburban residence, where hie was not blue but 
brow'u, that she ultimately broke silence, (pialilsmg her 
announcement of a probable second mairiage liy assuring 
him that it would not take ])laee for a long time to corm'. 
when he would be living quite independentlv of la r 

The boy thought the idea a ver\ reasonabli* <'Ik, and 
asked if she had chosen anylxxly. v'^lc' hesitatvs’ aiul lie 
s(‘emcd to have a misgiving, lie la ped his pfather 
would 1)0 a gentleman, he said 

‘ Not w'hat yon call a gentleman,’ she answeied iimidly. 

' I le’ll be much as 1 was before I knew your fathei ’ ; and 
by degrees she acquainte d him with the w hole. The youth’s 
lace remained fixed for a moment ; then he (lushed, leant 
on the table, and bursi into passionate te ns 

His motluT w^ent up to him, kissed all of his lace that 
she' ( ould get <it, and patted his back as if lie were still the 
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baby he once had b<'(‘n, crying herbcK the while When he 
had somewhat recovered from his jiaroxysin hc' we nt haslih 
to his own room and fastened I he door 

Paileymgs wrre alhmpted through the ke^holt, out 
sid(‘ w^liieii she waiti'd and listened It was long lieloic 
he would reply, and whc>n he did it was to say sternh' at 
lier from wnthin : ‘I am ashamed of you! It wall rum 
me! A miserable boor! a churl i a clown' It will 
degrade me in the eyes of all the gentlemen ot Ihigland ! ’ 
' Say no more -perhaps I am wTong I 1 wall struggle 
against it ' ’ she cried miserably 

Before Kandoljih left her that summer a l(dt(T arrived 
from Sam to inlorm hei that hc had b('(‘n une\])e( tedly 
lortuiiat<' 111 obtaining the simp He w’as in possession , 
it was lh(' hugest m the town, <oml)ining fiuit with veget-' 
allies, an<I h<' thouglit it would loim a h(»m(' wortlu' even 
of her soiiK d.iy. Might he not iim up to tov.n to s(( 
tier " 

SIk' met liim h\ sti'altli, and said lie must still wait foi 
her linal answei The autumn diagged on, and v\hen 
Randolph w'as Jiomk' at t'hristmas foi the holidavs she 
broach'fl the mattc’i <tgam Hut the Mumg gentleman 
was ini xoraliJi 

It was diopjied for nioiitlis renewed again . abandoned 
under liis repugname again atteinjited . and tlnis tlu 
gentle • lealure reuscmed ami ])leaded till four or live Jong 
veai', tiad pass('(I Then the laithtiil .Sam I(^lved Ins suit 
with M'liK j)ei(miptoiine'--v Sojiliv’s son, now an iinder- 
gi admit' . was dowm liom Oxfoid one ICastei, wlien slu 
again opened lh(' sub)e<t As soon as Ik* was oidained, 
she argiK'd, he would havi* a home oi In'- own, wheoin 
.she, with Ik r bad giaiiimai and her leiioianee, wunld be 
an eiicumbiame to him Hettir obhr-Tatf’ lu'r as mmii 
as possible 

He showed a moie manly aiigi'i •ik‘W, but w'^ouM not 
agree Slu on hei .side w<is more pi'isisteiit, and he had 
doubts w'hether .sJu' could be ti listed m his ab^ nce. But 
by indignation and conttiiipt loi her l.iste he completely 
maintamed liis asi eiidency . and liiially taking her I'efore a 
little erns^ and altai tliai he had erected in 1 i - licdioem 
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for his private devotions, there bade lier kneel, and swear 
that she would not wed Samuel Hobson without his con- 
sent. ‘ 1 owe this to my father,! ' he said 

The poor woman swore, thinking he would soften as 
soon as he was ordained and in full swing of eleneal work. 
But he did not His education had by this limt' suffi- 
ciently ousted his humanity to k(‘ep him quite tirin , though 
his motlier might have led an kIvMic life with her faithful 
fruiterer and greengrocer, and nobody have been anything 
the worse m the world. 

Her lameness becanu' mon' confumed as time went on, 
and shi‘ seldom or never left the house m the long southern 
thoroughfare, wl'< re she seemed to be ]iining lier h(‘art 
awa\ ‘ Why mayn’t 1 sav to Sam that I’ll mariv him : 
Wh\’ mavn’t I '' ’ she v\( ild munmii' plamtivelv to lu rM lt 
wIk'U nobod was near 

Some four years after this dat(‘ a middle-agi'd man was 
standing at the door of the largest fruiterer’s shoji m Alcl- 
bnekham H(‘ was tlu' proprietor, but to-dav, instead of 
his Usual business attire, he wore a neat suit of black ; 
aiul Ins window was jiartlv shutter(‘d Ftom the railway- 
station a funeral pioeession was s<'(‘n apjaoaching . it 
passed his door and went out of the town towards the 
village of (iaviiK'ad The man, whose eves w’c'k' wet, held 
his hat in lus hand as the vehicles moved by , while from 
the mouining-i'oaeh a young smooth-shaven jniest m a 
high waistcoat looked black as a cloud at the shopkeep'-r 
standing there. 
ntanihcy 
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I OR ro\scn\(i s\Kr 

1 

WiiniiiK tli( utilitanan oi tin intuitixt. thooiy of th( 
inotal stiise h( uplitld it is btyond question that then an 
cl f( w subtil lOuleel persons \iit]) whom the absolute ^^i i 
tuitousness o* an ut of icparation is an indue e me iit (o 
pertoini it, \ihile e \hortation as To its n(<(ssit\ would 
iinid t\cuses lor leaviiuj it uudoiK llu case oi Mi 
MiUbome and Mis J »mkland piitieiiliih illustiated this 
and peihips some tiling inoie 

Ihen wen fe v\ tij^un s be tt< i kiie wii to tlie loe eleiossina 
sviipei thin Ml Millhoini ^ m liis el uK (omin^>'s ai et 
goings alon^ i iiiniliai anel epiiel 1 oneleiii stnel wiuu 
he Intel inside the dooi niiiked el(\(n thoii^li ne>t i 
housdioldir In ae,e lii w iif(\ i( le ist ujel his hibits 
\iie 1'' ugiilei ns the) i eM i puson i in be who Ills ne) 
oeeupation hut llu siuel\ ol iiow lei kie pliunse lie iii])li>\cil 
H tuiTiPel dinost ilwus te) Ihe light eiii g to the 

( nei of tl tiiet then lu wml onw iiel deiwii Honel Stmt 
tohi'.iliib whenei Ik n luined by jineisclvthe siine eeuusi 
ibeuit < (lock on loot, oi it la went 4o dine li(i» 
on in i cab Ih w is k lown to be i in in of some me in^ 
llion{.h ip])inntl\ not wi ilth'y fkmg i birheloi he 
Slimed !o jiulei liis pnsdii mode oi Iniiur is i lodge i 
m Ml*- lowiiev s best loenn^ with the n ol fuimtme 
which lu hid be)Uv^iii ten times o\er in iiiit dining his 
ttnane'\ ^ > hiving i house e)l his ow 

None Ml )ng liis arepi untiiie t tin el o ki ow Jiiiu will 
fur his mannei ind m )ods diel not ex^iu e line; ity eu du p 
fiiendshi]) He \\ is not i man who semied to hive inv 
thing on Ills mind anvth iig to cone i al un Hung to iniji ii I 
Trom Ins ensud uiniiks n was ge ne r ilh undeistCKiel tint 
lie wi's eountiy bom i mine of eniie jilai e m \Ves-,LX 
that lie hid I ome lo I emelon is i vemiig iiii n i 

>01 * 
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bajiking-hoiiso, and had risen to a i^Oht (d responsibility ; 
when, by tJie d('ath of his father, who had been fortunate 
in Ins investments, the son siieeeeded to an income 
which led him to redire from a business life somowliat 
early 

Ono evening, when he had been unw<'ll for several days. 
Doctor Bindon came m, after dinner, lioin th(' adjoining 
medical quarter, and smoked with him over Uk' lire Tlu' 
yiatieiit’s ailmi'iit was not such as to leqiiire much thought, 
and they talked together on indilTment subjects 

‘ I am a lonely man, Bindon- -a loni'ly man,' Millborm' 
took occasion to say, shaking his h(‘ad gloomily ' You 
don't know such loiielini'ss as mine And the older 

I g(‘t till' more 1 am dis^itistied with mvsi'lt \i'd to-dav 
I have' been, through ,m accident, more than usuallv 
haunted by what, abovr 1 otlu'r events of mv lih’, < aiisi"' 
thatdissatistaf tion- the i ecollection ol an unlullilhd prom- 
ise made twenty years ago In ordinal v altairs I have 
always bec'ii considered a man of my word ; and jierliapsit 
is on that account that a paiticular vow I once inadi', and 
did not keep, comes back to mc' with a magnitude out ot 
all proportion (I dan'say) to its real gravity, is])('ciallv at 
this time of day Yon know the di'^comlort caused ,at 
night by the hall-sleeping sen-e that a door or window has 
been left unfastened, or m tin' day bv the u'meinbiaiice 
ol iinaiiswe'red letters vSo doos that jiromise haunt me 
from time t()< lime, and has done to-day partK idai ly.’ 

There was a pause, and tlu'v smoked on. kbllborne’s 
eyes, though lixed on llie fire, were really regarding atten- 
tively a town ni the W est of England 

‘ \es,’ he cemlinueel, ‘I have luwr quiie* loi'otten it, 
though during the tiiisy ye'ars of ni\ life it wa- slielved 
and Imried under the pre“'snre of mv jmrsuit'- Anel, as I 
say. to-day m particular, an incident in the law-ii'peirt ot a 
seime'what similar kinel has brought it back again vividly. 
Iloweve-r, what it was I can tell yon m a fe'w worels. though 
ne) doubt you, as a man of the world, will smile at the 
thinness of my skin when you hear n . 1 came up to 

town at one^-and-tweiity, from Tone'botongh, m Outer 
Wessex, where* 1 was born, and wheT(‘, be feire f left, 1 had 
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woiith(‘ heart of a young woman of my own age. I proin- 
i.sed hcT maiiiage, took advantage ot my prorniM', j|^nd--- 
am a baeheloi.’ * 

‘ Tlu* old story ' 

The other nodded. 

‘ I left the place, and thought at the iini(‘ J had done a 
very clever thing in getting so easily out ol an t'ntangh - 
ment But I have livtd long enough ior that promise lo 
return to bother me to be hoiu'st, not altogether as a 
pricking ol the conscienci*, but as .i dissatislaction with 
mvs(*ll as a sjiecinu'n of the heap of fli^sh called hiimanitv 
If 1 were to ask you to h'lul me lifty pounds, which 1 would 
repa^' you nevt midsummer, and i did not repa\' you, I 
should consider my.s-ilf a shabby soit ol ft'llow, ("'peciallv' 
if you wanted the money b.idU ^’el 1 jnomis*'!! tliat girl 
just as distinctly . and then loolly broke my word, as il 
doing so w('ie lathiT sinait « ondiict th.iu a mean action, 
for which the poor victim IktscU, eiicumbcTed with a duld, 
and not 1, had really to pay the penalty, in sjiite of rsTlam 
pecuniary aid that was gi\<n Theu' that’s the 

retiospcrtive trouble that I am always uiKMiihing and 
you may hardly belnnc' that though so many years have 
elap.sed, and it is all gone In and (loiu' with, and s]ii> niiist 
be getting on foi an old woman now, as 1 am foi an old 
man, it nallv oltcm de.stnns my sense of seli-n sjiec L 
still ' 

' (), J can understand it All depends u])on tin tem- 
perament Thousands ol men would ha\(' foigottcm all 
about U . so would you, jieihaps, il \oii had married and 
had a lamily. Did she evir mairv ? ’ 

‘ 1 don’t think so O no— she never did. Slit left Tone- 
borough and Intel on ajipeared undei another namt^ at 
Kxonburv, in tin- next countv . where she wms not known 
It IS very seldom that I go down into that part ol the' v onn- 
try, but 111 jiassmg through Exonbury, on one occasion, 1 
learnt that sli(‘ was quite a settled resident there, as a 
teacher ol music, or something of the kind That much 1 
casually heard when 1 was there tw'o or thiee years ago. 
But I have nevf'r set eyes on her sini'c oui oiigiiial nc([nam- 
tance, and should not know her if I met 1 ki. • 
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‘ Did the child live ^ ' asked thi' doctor. 

‘ For several years, certainly,' replied his friend, ‘ I 
cannot say il she i^, living now *It was a little girl. She 
nnglit be man led liy this time as far as years go ’ 

‘ And the inoth<n was she a decent, worthy \’oung 
woman ^ ’ 

‘O yes, ,i M'lisible, quiet girl, neither attiactive nor 
nnattractivi' to tlie ordinary obsi'iver , simply common- 
place Her position at the time ol our acquaiutance was 
not so good as mine My lather was a solid t<jr. as I think 
I have told you Slit was a 5 'oung gnl in a music-shop ; 
and it was i e jin'sented to me that it would be beneath ni}/ 
position to man^' her Hence the rt'sult ' 

‘ \V( 11. all I (an say is that alt(T t\wmtv >('ai.s it is prob- 
ably too lat(' to think of . 'ending sucli a matter It has 
doubtless b\ tins time meialed itsell You had better dis- 
ini'>s it from voiir mind as an evil past your control Of 
('onrse, if luothi’r and daughter art' alive, or either, yriu 
might settle something upon thi'in, il you were inclined, 
and had it to spme.' 

‘ Well, 1 liavdiM much to -.pare, and 1 Ikuc lelations in 
nariow circumstanc'es jierluqis narrower than theirs But 
tliat IS not the jxnnt Wen i evi'r so rich 1 feel I camld 
not K'ctiiv th(‘ ])ast by money. 1 did not promise to enrich 
hei On the contimy, 1 told hei il would jiiobably be 
diit' poverty for both of us Bui I did j.)ii>im''t (o maka' 
her my wile ’ 

‘Then hud her and do iL’ said the doclor jodilaib, as 
he lose to leave 

' Ah, Hiiid(jn ! That, ot com so, is die olnims je r But 
1 haven’t Hk' -lightest d(sire for inai.iage; i . n quite 
content to live as I have lived 1 am a liadieloi bv nature, 
and instinct, and habit, and eviuythmg lie^ides, ti.ough 
1 respect her still (h^r slu was not an atom to hUimc), I 
hav('n't any shadow of love loi h(u-. In iny mind she 
exists as one of those w'omcn \ou think well of, but find 
yjiiwnteresting It would be pnrelv v.ith the idea of put- 
right that I should hunt her iip, and propose 
to {J 9 ^'&-hrind ’ 

' You doii’t think of it seiioiisly ^ ' said ]n-> surprised friendc 
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' I sonietinu's think that I would, if it wt'rc^ prac ticahlo ; 
simply, as I say, to recover mv x'lisi' of Ik'ip^; a iiiaii of 
honour ’ 

' 1 wish you luck in the enterprise',’ ^aid Doctor Hiiuion, 
' You’ll soon be out of that cliair, and thi'ii you i an j)Mt 
your impulse to the test Jhit aft( i (weiitv \(.i* ot 
silence 1 should sav, don't ^ ’ 

Jl 

The doctor’s advice remained eounti'rpoised. m Mill- 
bonie’s mind, by the aforesaul mood of ''I'riou'^iu ss and 
sense of punciple, approximating olten to idigioiis se-uti- 
ment, which had been evolving itself in his bn'a^t toi 
months, and even v^'ais 

The le(’ling, liowever, had no immediate eifect n[»oe Mr, 
Millborne’s actions He soon got over In*' trifling iliin ss, 
and was vexa'd with himscdf toi having, m a monu'nt oi 
impulse, conlidc’d sui'li a <ase ol eonscu'nci' to an\bod. 

Hut tlie foice which had prompted it, though lao jH. 
remained w'lth him and ultnnatf ly grew diongei liu 
upshot was that about lour months alti'i the d.U*' ui Ins 
illness and disclosure, Millboine found hmisc'Jf on a mild 
spring morning at Paddington Station, m a (lam Ih.il was 
starting for th(> wi’st llis many mleinntleiil iIiougliN 
on ills broken promise liom time to time, m thos( 1 'mis 
when loneliness bnnight him face to lai e ,witli Ins ov\ii 
personality, liad at last u suited m this rouise 

The decisive stiniiilns had been given W'Ik'II, a dav oi 
two ('arlicT, on looking into a Post-Olfiee J)irtci>i\, In 
learnt that the wnnaii he h.id not met for tw'em\ \<ais 
was still living on at lixonbniv under tlie name dr had 
assumed \vhen, a year or tw'o altei her disappe-aitinet iiom 
hei native town and his, she had returned fioiii O'osul 
as a young wddow witJi a child, and tal . n up iier k 'JU' net' 
at th(' foimer city Her condition w.is a])paiem!\ Init 
little changed, and her daiightei seemed to lie willi iiei, 
then names standing in the Dneettiiy as ‘ Mrs Leciioia 
Franklaiid and Miss brankland, d't'atlitrs of Miisie and 
Dancing.’ 

“ Mr Millliornt' rt'achod Exonriiiiy m tie* aff<rno<o .uid 
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liKs first business, Ix'fon* even taking; his luggage into the 
lown, was to find the liouse occujned by lh(' teachers. 
Standing in a ci'ntral and open *f)lace it was not difficult 
to discover, a well-lnirnished brass door plate liearing their 
names pronni]t*ntl\' lie hesitated to enter without fiu- 
ther knowledge, and ultirnatel\ took lodgings over a toy- 
shop ojijiosite, securing a sitting-room wliidi faced a similar 
drawing- or sittmg-iuom at the Franklands’, where the 
dancing It'ssons were given Installed here he w'as enabled 
to make iiidiiectiy, and witliout suspicion, inquiries and 
observations on tlu* character ol tlu' ladies ovct the way, 
vvlndi he did witli much deliberaleiu'ss 

Ih l(<iint that the W'ldow, Mis Frankland, with her one 
daughter, iuani'es, was rf cheerful ipid evcelh iit lepute, 
energ(‘tn and painstaking with her pupils, oi w'hom slie 
had a good manv, and m whose tuition her daughter assisted 
hi r Slie was quite a lecogmzed townswoman, and though 
tJi( dancing branch ol her profession was perhaps a tritle 
worldlv, she was rcallv a serious-miiided ladv w'ho, being 
obliged to live liy what she kncwv how to te«icli, balanced 
maltcTS by Ic'nding a luind at chaiitabh' baz.iais, assisting 
at sacied concerts, and giving musical ucitations in aid 
of funds for bewaldeimg happv savages, and other such 
entliusiasms of this enlightened country Hct daughter 
was one of the foremost pf the' bc-vy of viniiig w’omc'ii who 
di’corated the churches at Easiei and Chiistmas, was 
organist in one of those c'ditices, and had subscnlied to the 
testimonial c^f a silv^i broth-basin that was presented to 
the Reverend Mi W'alkcT as a lokcni of giat>tude loi his 
faithful and arduous intonations of -ax nu'iiLhs is sub- 
jai ceiitcjr in tlie Cathedr.d Altogether mother an» ’ daugli- 
ter appealed to be a typical and mnoreiit pan among the 
gimtec'l citizens of Exonbury. 

As a natural and simple way of advertising their piofes- 
sion they allowed thc^ windows of the music-room to be a 
littl(' open, fcO tliat vou had tlie pleasure ol liearing all 
along the street at any hour between sunrise and sunset 
fragmentary gems ol classical music as iiilc rpicted by the 
young pc’ople of twelve or fourteen who took lessons there. 
But It .war. said that Mrs. Frankland made most of her 
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income by letting out ])ianos on lure, and by selling them 
as agent for the makers. 

The repoit pleased Mijlboinc ; it was highly rri'dilable. 
and far bcdtcT than he had hoped lie was tinious to 
get a view of the two women who h'd such blanieU'ss li\'( ^ 

lie had not long to wait to get a gliinjise ot Ltonoia 
It was when she was standing on lier own doorslej), ojx n- 
mg her parasol, on the morning after his ariival. Slu^ w.i^ 
thill, though not gaunt, with greying hair , and a good, 
well- wearing, thoughtful face had taken the ]dat(' ot llie 
one which had temporaiily attracted him in tin* day^ ol 
Ins nonage, .She wore black, and it Ix'i'anu* lu'r in lu-i 
character of widow. Tin* daughter next apiieared , '-lu 
was a .sinootln d and loiinded cojiy of Iut mother, with Die 
same dirision m hei*mien that Leonora had, and a liound-' 
mg gait m which lu traced a tamt n'si'mlilance to Ins own 
at her age 

For the lirst tinu he ab-^oluti'ly made iiji Ins mind to 
call on tliem But hi^. antecedent •^tep was to send J.eonoia 
a note the next nioinmg, stating lus jaoposal to visit hm, 
and .siiggi'sting the evening as the time, lx cause she s('eme(] 
to be so gK'ally 0( eupied in hei piofessiimal eajiaeitv din- 
ing the day He purpos«'ly worded his note* m sueli a loini 
as not to icqiiin' an aiisw'er irom lu'r whieli waaild lx pos- 
sibly awkward to write 

No answei came Naturally he should not have hi ( n 
surj)ii^'’d at this, and yet he fell a little Vliec ked, even 
though sill’ had only 1 (‘framed fiom volnnleenng a lejilv 
that wa- not demanded 

At eight, the hoiii fixed bv himself, lie irossed over <md 
was pas-^iv^i'ly admitti'd by the seivant Mrs. L'l'ankland, 
as she called heisi'lf, received him m the lar{.(' muMc-and- 
dancing-ioom on thi' first-floor front, and not m any pi iv^'it' 
little parlour as he h.id exjiected This cast a di.stre-.singl\’ 
business-hke colour ovar their first meeiing afuT sf) many 
yi'ars of si verance. The w'oman lie had wrongerl stood 
before him, well dressi’d, even to his metioiiohtan eye.s‘ 
and her manni’r as she cami' up to him wa^ digni fil’d even 
to hardness. She certainly w.is not glad to see him But 
what could he cxjiect after a neglect of twenty }'eai ! 
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‘ How do you ‘do, Mr Millbornc ? ’ she said cheerfully, 
to any chance (allei 'I am obliged to receive you 
lieu because my daughter has a .friend do^vnstalrs ’ 

‘ Your daughter and mine ’ 

I Ah --yes, yes,’ she it^phed hastily, as if the addition 
hud escaped her memory ‘ But perhaps the less said 
about tiiut tile bi'tter, in fairness to iikc Yon will consider 
mt‘ a widow, please ’ 

‘ Certain]\^ Leonora. . . ’ lie could not get on, her 
maniKT was so cold and indifferent. The expected scene 
of sad ri'aoai’li, subdui'd to dt'licacv by the rim of veais, 
was abs(uit altogether He was obliged to come to the 
})oini without preamble 

' Ynii JO' quite tn-i', I ''onora -I mean as to niaiiiage '' 
Theie is nobody who ha-- vour jiromi.^e, or 

‘ y^'^, quite free, Mi Miliborm ,’ she sjul, somewhat 

sui jnoed 

‘ lieu 1 will t('ll \ou why 1 have come. Twentv years, 
ago I ]iiomised to mak< \ou my wife , and I am hc're to 
fultil tliat piomise IIe<Lven forgive m\ tardiness! ’ 
lb I siiijirise was increased, but she was not ngiiab'd 
Slu • med to become gloomv, disapproving ‘i-fear I 
could iiot enti'itam siuli an idi-a at this tiiiu' of liti , she 
said aJtf r a moment or two It would complicati' mat- 
ter'- too gu'atly t have a ven lair iiK'oiue, and require 
noheJjiolam soit 1 have no wish to marry What 

(ould iiave induced \ou to come 011 sinli an eiianii now ' 
It ^eenis quite (‘Xtiaordinary. il 1 may say ^o > ’ 

' It must I claiesay it does,’ Millboine n-plied \agurl\, 
'and I must tell voii that impulse I mea:i m tlu* s. nsi 
of passion -has little to do with it J wish lo mm "v \’ou, 
Leonora ; I much flesire to marrv you Hut d is .ui aitaii 
ot con-eieijC('. j cas(' of luHiliiK'iit I iwomised \oii, and 
it was dishonom able ot me to go away. I Want to k move 
tlnit s( usf of dishonom before 1 die No doubt we might 
to lov(‘ (‘ach othei as w’aniily as w'e did in old times ? ’ 
She dubiously shook hei lu^ad, ‘ 1 a])preciatc your 
motives, Mr Millbornc , but you mu 4 consider my ])osi- 
tion , and you will .see that, short of the peisonal wish to 

manv, which T don’t feci, then' is no reason wii\ 1 should 
- 
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change my state, even though by so doing I '^llould ease 
your conscience. M5' position in this town is a ies}>ct,ted 
one : I have built it iijT b)' 1113^ own liard laboiii-., and, in 
sliort, I don’t wish to altei it My daughter, too, i- ]nst 
on the verge of an (ngagement to bi' inairied, to a \v)ring 
man wdio will mak(‘ lier an excellent husband. It mil be 
in eveiv wny a desiiable matcli for lu'i He is do\\. t.urs 
now" ’ 

‘ l)o('s she know - anything about nu* ■' 

‘ O no, no ; God forbid ! Her father is di'ad and oain d 
to luT So that, you sec', things are going on smoothh'. 
and I don’t want to disturb their jiiogiess ’ 

He nodded ‘ Vei\ well lu' ''aid, and rose to gc^ At 
the door, howevei.Jie came back again 

'Still, Leonoia,’ he urged. '1 ha^e conic' on j)ni}»OM , 
and 1 don’t see what distinbaiu c* would be causc'd ^'c)l' 
would simply marr\ an old iiu'ud Won’t \ou recon-idc 1 ' 
It IS no moie than light that vve should be nnitc'd, j- nc in- 
beriiig th(' girl ’ 

She shook hei lu'ad. and patb'd with Iut foot nei\> ash 
‘ Well, I won’t detain you,' h<' added ‘ 1 shall not b(' li'a\ - 
lug ICxonbuiy" yet You will allow im' to sec \ou ogam ' 

‘ V(’s , I don’t mind,’ she' said reluctantly 
Tile obstacles lie had c-neountcTcd, tlioiigli tliev did not 
reanimate* bis dead jiassioii for Li'cmora, did eertaiiil' make' 
it apjiear indisjiensable to lus peace* ot miud le; en'e‘.e.ojne 
her coldness He called Irciiin'iitlv The lust nulling 
with the daughter was a tr\mg ordeal, though lu did not 
feel drawai towards Ik'i as he had expe ( te'd to be , nIi* did 
not excite his svmjvdhies Her inotlu'r conhded to 1 ian< e's 
the* errand of ‘ fier old friend,’ wliu h w-as viewed b\ the 
danglitei wath strong disfavour His df'Mn* be'ing ihijs 
uncongenial to both, for a long tune Millborne mad«‘ not 
the least impression upon Mrs Fraijklaiid fli" attentions 
pesteied hei nither than pleased her He wa*' ^uipri'^ed 
at her lirnmess, and it w'as only when he hinted at moral 
reasons for their union that she was ever shaken ‘ Strie tlv 
speaking,’ he would sny, 'we ought, as honest leersou'.. to 
marry , and that’s the truth of it, Leonora ' 

' I liavT looked at it m that light ’ da * aid rpiu kl\ . 
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' It struck me at the very first. But I don’t see the force 
of the argument. I totally deny that after this interval of 
tim(‘ I am bound to marry you for*honoiir’s sake I would 
have married you, as you know well enough, at the proper 
time But what is the use of remedies now } ’ 

They were standing at the window. A seantly- whiskered 
young man, in derieal attire, called at the door below, 
l^eonora flushed with interest. 

' Who is lie ? ' said Mr. Millborne 
‘ My Frances's lover 1 am so sorry- she is not at home ! 
Ah f they have told him where she is, and he has gone to 
find her. . I hope that suit will ])rosper, at any rate ! ’ 
‘ Why shouldn’t it ^ ’ 

' Well, he eaniiot marr}/ vet ; and hVances sees but little 
of him now he has left Ext. ibury. He was formerly doing 
duty heie, but now he is carate of St. John’s, Ivell, fifty 
miles U]) the line. There is a tacit agreement between 
them, but— there have been fnends of his who object, 
because of our vocation. However, he sees the absurdity 
of such an objection as that, and is not influenced by it.' 

‘ Your marriage with me would help the match, instead 
of hindering it, as you have said ’ 

‘ Do you think it would ^ ’ 

‘ It certainly would, by taking you out of this business 
altogether.’ 

By chance In? had found the way to move her somewhat, 
and he followed it up. This view was imparted to Mrs. 
h'rankland’s daughter, and it led her to soften her opposi- 
tion Millborne, who had given up his lodging in Exon- 
bury, journeyed to and fro regularly, till at la.st he over- 
came her negations, and she expressed a reluctam .issent. 

They were married at the nearest church ; and the 
goodwill — whatever that was— of the music and-daui^ing 
('onnection was sold t (4 a successor only too ready to jump 
into the place, the Millbornes having decided to live in 
London. 


HI 

Millborne was a hou.seholder in his old district, though 
not in his oKi street, and Mrs. Millborne and their daughter 
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had turned themselves into Londoners. Frances was well 
reconciled to the removal by her lover's satisfaction at 
the change. It suited him better to travel from Ivcll a 
hundred miles to see her in London, where he frequently 
had other engagements, than fifty in the opix)site direc- 
tion where nothing but herself required his presence. So 
here they were, furnished up to the attics, in one of the 
.small but popular streets of the West district, in a hou'^e 
whose front, till lately of the complexion of a chimney- 
sweep, had been scraped to show to the surprised wayfaier 
the bright yellow and red brick that had lain luiking 
beneath the soot of fifty years. 

The social lift tliat the twx» women had derived from 
the alliance was considerable ; but whrm the exhilaration 
which accompanies first residence in London, the sensa- 
tion of standing on a pivot of th(‘ world, had jmssed, their 
lives promised to be somewhat duller than w'hen, at des- 
pised, Exonbury, they had enjoyed a nodding acquaintance 
with three-fourths of ihe town. Mr. Millborne did not 
criticize his wife , he could not. Whate\'er defects of 
hardness and acidity his original treatment and the lapsi' 
of years might have developed in her, his sense of a realized 
idea, of a re-established .self-satisfaction, was always thrown 
into the scale on her side, and outweighed all objections. 

It was about a month after their setth'inent in town 
that the household decided to spend a wei'k at a watering- 
place in the Isle of Wight, and while there The Reverend 
Percival Cope (the young curate aforesaid) came to see 
them, Frances in paiticular No formal engagi'ment of 
the young pair had been announced as yet, but it was 
clear that their mutual understanding could not i-nd in 
anything but marriage without grievous disappointmc-nt 
to one of the jiarties at least. Not that Frances was senti- 
mental. vShe was rather of the imjierious sort, mdet'd ; 
and, to say all, the young girl had not fulfilled her father's 
expectations of her. But he hoped and worked for her 
welfare as sincerely as any father could do 

Mr. Cope was introduced to the new head of the family, 
and stayed with them in the Island two or three days 
On the last day of his visit they decided to ve^ituie on a 
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two liours’ sail in one of the small yachts which lay there 
for liire. The tnp had not progressed far before all, except 
the eiiratc, found that sailing ip a breeze did not quite 
agjce with them ; but as he seemed to enjoy the experi- 
ence, the other thn'e bore their condition as well as they 
could without grimace or complaint, till the young man, 
ob^eiving their discomfort, gave immediate directions to 
tack about. On the way back to port they sat silent, 
facing each other. 

Nausea in such circumstances, like midnight watching, 
fatigue, trouble, fright, has this marked effect upon the 
countenance, that it often brings out strongly the diver- 
gences of the individual from the norm of his lare, accen- 
tuating supcrticial peculiarities to radical distinctions. 
Unexpteted phybiognonri's will unbover themselves at 
these times in well-knc" n faces ; the aspect becomes 
invested with the spectral presence of entombed and for- 
gotten ancestors ; and family lineaments of special or 
exclusive cast, which in ordinary moments are masked by a 
.stereotyped expression and mien, start up with crude insis- 
tence to the view. 

Frances, sitting beside her motlier’b husband, with Mi. 
Cope opposite, was naturally enough much K'garded by 
the curate during the tedious sail home , at hrst with 
sympathetic smiles. Then, as the middle-aged father and 
his child grew each gray-faced, as the pretty blush of h'ran- 
ces disintegrated into spotty stains, and the soft lotun- 
dities (d her features diverged from their familiar and 
lepusefnl beauty into elemental lines. Cope was gradually 
struck with the resemblance between a pa’n in then dis- 
comfort who in their ca-sc presented nothing to the eye in 
common. Mt. Millborne and Frances in their indi’^position 
were strang(dy, startlingly alike. 

The inexplicable fact absorbed Cope’s attention quite. 
He forgot to smile at Frances, to hold her hand ; and when 
they touched the shoie he remained sitting for some 
moments like a man in a trance. 

As they went homeward, and recoveicd their complexiohs 
Mtaj^ontours, the similarities one by one disappeared, and 
fSBnees and Mr. Millborne were again masked by the 
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commonplace differences of sex and age. It was as if, 
during the voyage, a mysterious veil had been lifted, ti'in- 
poranly revealing a strange pantomime of the past. 

During the evening he said to her casually : ‘ Is your 
step-father a cousin of your mother, dear Frances ? ’ 

‘ O no,’ said she ' There is no relationship. He was 
only an old friend of hers. Why did you suppose sucli a 
thing ? ’ 

He did not explain, and the next morning started lo 
resume his duties at IvelL 

Cojjc was an hon^'^'t young fellow, and shrewd with.il. 
At home in his quiet rooms in St. Peter s Street. Ivell, he 
pondered long and unpleasantly on the revelations of the* 
cruise The talc it told was distinct enough, and for th^.' 
first time his position was an uncomfortable one. He had 
met the Franklands at P2xonbury as parishioners, had b(‘en 
attracted by P'rances, and had floated thus far into an 
engagement which was indetimte only because of lus 
inability to marry ]ust yet. The Franklands’ past had 
apparently contained mysteries, and it did not coincid(' 
with his judgment to marry into a family whose mj'stery 
was of the sort suggested. So he sat and sighed, bctweiui 
his reluctance to lose P'raiucs and his natural dislike of 
forming a connection with people wlio^e antecedents would 
not bear the strictest investigation 
A passionate lover of the oJd-lasliioned sort migiit pos- 
sibly never have halted to weigh tiiese doubts ; but though 
he was in the Chinch Cope’s alhclions were fastidious - 
distinctlv temperc'd witli the .illoys of the century’s deca- 
dence He dela>f*d writing to h'raiici's for some while, 
simply because he could not time himself up to entliusiasni 
when worried by suspicions of such a kind 

Meanwhile the Millborncs had returned to London, and 
Frances was growing anxious. In talking to h(‘r inotlier 
of Cope she had innocently alluded to his cm ions inquiry 
if her mother and her step-father w'cre connected by anv 
tie of cousinship Mrs, MiUborne made hH' repeat the 
words. Frances did so, and walclied with iinjuisilivc eyes 
their effect upon her elder, which was a distinct one. 

‘ WTiat is there so startling in his inquiry then H ’ P raiM es 
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asked. ‘ Can it have anything to do with his not writing 
to me ? ’ 

Her motlu r liinclied, but did not mfonn her, and Frances 
also was now drawn within the atniospheie of suspicion. 
That night when standing by chance outside the chamber 
of her parents she heard for the fust time thc'ir voices 
engaged in a sharp altercation 

The apple of discord had, indeed, been diopped into the 
house of the Millbornes The scene within the chamber- 
door H'as Mrs. Millborne standing before her dressing-table, 
looking across to her husband in the dressing-room adjoin- 
ing, where he was sitting down, his eyes fi.\ed on the floor. 

‘ Why did \ on come and disturb my life a s( condtirne ? ' 
she harshly asked. ' Why did yoii^ pester me with your 
eonsdc'iice, till I was Iriven to accept you to get rid of 
\'our importunity^ Isanees and 1 were doing well : the 
tine desire of my life was that sli(‘ should marry that good 
young man And now the match is broken olf by your 
cruel interferenrt' ' Why did you show yourself in my 
world again, and r<iise this scandal upon my hard-won 
respectability - won by such wi'arv years of labour as none 
will ever know * ’ She bent hcT face njion the table and 
wept jiassionatel}'. 

There was no reply from Mr. Millborne. h'ranct*s lay 
awake nearly all that mgln. and when at breakfast-time 
the next morning still no letter appealed from Mr. Cope, 
she cntreateci her mother to go to Ivell and .see if (he 5mung 
man were ill. 

Mrs. Millborne went, returning the same da}', Frances, 
anxious and haggard, met hei at the .station. 

Was all well ^ Her mother could not say it as ; though 
he was not ill. 

One thing she had lound out, that it was a mistake to 
hunt up a man when his inclinations weie to hold aloof. 
Returning with her mother in the cab Frances insisted 
upon knowing what the mystery was which plainly had 
alienated her^ lovei . The prcci.st' words which had been 
spoken at the interview with him that day at Ivell Mrs. 
Millborne could not be induced to repeat ; but thus far 
she admitted, that the estrangement was fundamentally 
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owing to Mr. Millborne having sought ht*r out and married 
her. 

‘And why did he scet you out -and why weie you 
obliged to marry him ? ’ asked the distressed girl. Then 
the evidences pieced themselves together in her aciit(' mind, 
and, her colour gradually rising, she asked her mother il 
what they pointed to was indeed the fact Her mothei 
admitted that it was 

A flush of mortifleation succeeded to the flush of shame 
upon the young woman’s face. How could a scrupulouslv 
correct clergyman and lover like Mr. Cope ask her to b(‘ 
his wife after this discovery of her 11 regular birth ^ She 
covered her eyes with her hands in a silent despair 

In the presence of }Ir Millborn(‘ tlu'y at first siippres^^fd 
their anguish. Hut by and In' their heelings got the bett('r 
of tlnmi, and when lu' was asleep in his cliair after dinnei 
Mrs Millborne’s irritation broke out. The embittered 
Frances joined her m reproaching the man who had come 
as the spectre to their intendM feast of Hymen, and turned 
its ])romise to ghastl}’ failure. 

‘ Why wore you so weak, mother, as to admit siidi .in 
enemy to your hoiiS('- oni' .so obvioush' your ('val genius- 
much less accept him as a husb.'ind, aftei so long ^ If 
you had only told me all, I could liave ad\'Hed you Ixdter ' 
But I suppose I hav{' no right to reproach him, bitter as I 
feel, and even though he has blighted my li/e for ev.'r ' ’ 

' Frances, I did hold out , 1 saw it was a mistake* to 
have any more to say to a man who had been such an 
unmitigated curse to me ! But he would not listen ; he 
kept on about his < onscience and mine, till 1 was bewil- 
dered, and said Yes ' . . . Bringing us away from a quiet 
town where we were known and respected- -what an ill- 
considered thing it was ! O the content of those days > 
We had society there, jicojile in our own jiosition, who did 
not expect more of us than we expected of them Here, 
where there is so much, there is nothing ! He said London 
society was so bright and brilliant that it would be like a 
new world. It may be to those who arc in it ; but what 
is that to us two lonely women ; we only see it flashing 
past ! . . . O the fool, the fool that I w.i^ ! ' ' 
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Now Millbornt' wds not so soundly asleep as to prevent 
Ins hearing these animadversions that were almost execra- 
tions, and many more of the sarfic sort. As there was no 
peace for him at home, he went again to his club, where, 
since' his reunion with Leonora, he had seldom if ever been 
seen. But the .shadow of the troubles in his household 
interfered with his comfort here also ; he could not, as 
formt'ily, settle down into his favourite chair with the 
evenmg paper, reposeful in the celibate's sense that where 
he was his world’s centre had its fixture. His woild was 
now an ellipst*, with a dual centrality, of which his own 
was not the major 

Th( young curate ol Ivell still held aloof, tantalizing 
Frances by Ins elusivene^s. Plainly Jie was waiting upon 
evint'' Millborne bore Jk' reproaches of liis wife and 
daughter almost m silenct , but by degrees he gr(*w medi- 
tate < , as ii revolving a new idea. The bitter cry about 
bliglilmg their existence at length became so impassioned 
that one dav Millborne calmly proposed to return again 
to the country ; not necessarily to Exonbuiy, but, il they 
win willing, to a little old manor-house which he had found 
was to be let, standing a mile from Mr. Cope’'' town of 
Ivell 

Th( were suipnsed, and, dt spite their view oi him as 
the biingcr of ill, were disposed to acci'de ' Though I 
supiiu^e,’ said Mrs. Millborne to him, ‘ it will did in Mr. 
Copt’s asking you flatly about the past, and your being 
compellt'd to tell him ; which may dash all my hopes fpr 
hiancis She gets inoie and more like voii eviry day, 
jKuticulaily when she is in a bad temper. People will see 
\ou togt'ther, and notice it ; and 1 don't know " lat may 
come of it ! ’ 

‘ 1 don't think they will s(*e us together,' he said ; but 
lu' entered into no argument when she insisted otherwise. 
The removal was eventually resolved on ; the town-house 
was disposed of, and again came the invasion by lurmture- 
inen and vans, till all the movabh's and servants were 
whisked away. He sent his wife and daughtei to an hotel 
^Inle this was going on, taking tw^o or tin re journeys him- 
JSfcll to Iv^ll to supei intend the refixing, and the improve- 
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ment of the grounds. Wlien all was done he returned to 
them in town. 

The house was ready for their reception, he told them, 
and there only remained the journey. He accompanied 
them and their personal luggage to the station only, hav- 
ing, he said, to remain in town a short time on business 
with his lawyer. They went, dubious and discontented ; 
for the much-loved Cope had made no sign. 

‘If we were going down ‘to live here alone,' .said Mrs. 
Millbome to her daughter in the train ; ' and there was no 
intrusive tell-tale presence ! . . . But let it be ! ' 

The house was a lovely little place m a grove of elms, 
and they liked it much. The first person to call upon 
them as new resideijts was Mr Cope. He was delighted 
to find that they had come so near, and (though he did not 
say this) meant to live in such excellent style. He had 
not, however, resimied the* manner of a lover. 

‘ Your father spoils all 1 ' murmured Mrs. Millborne 

But three days later she received a letter from her hus- 
band, which caused her no small degiee of astonishment. 
It was written from Boulogne 

It began with a long explanation of settlements ol liis 
property, in which he had been engaged since their depar- 
ture. The chief feature in the business was that Mrs, 
Millbome found herself the absolute mistress of a comfort- 
able sum m personal estate, and h'rances of^a hte-mterest 
,in a larger .sum, the principal to be afterwards divided 
amongst her children if .she had any. The remainder of 
his letter ran as hereunder 

‘ l h.ive Icaint that there are some derelictions of duty wliiJi 
cannot be blotted out by tardy accomplusliincnt. Our evil action^ 
do not lemain csolated in the past, waiting only to be reversed * like 
locomotive plants they .spread and re-root, till to destroy the origijial 
stem h.is no material eltect m killing them J made a mistalce in 
searching you out ; 1 admit it , whatever the lemcdy iiia N' be 111 
sucli case-t it is not marriage, and the best thing for you and im" is 
that you do not see me more You bad better not seek me, tor yon 
Will not be likely to find me . you are well provided for, and we may 
do ourselves more harm than good by meeting again 

‘ F M’ 

Millborne, in .short, disappeared from that di>y forward. 
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But a searching inquiry would have revealed that, soon 
after the Millborne^ went to Ivell, an Englishman, who did 
not give the name of Millbornc,* took up his residence in 
Brussels ; a man who might have been recognized by Mrs. 
Millborne if she had met him. One afternoon in the ensu- 
ing summer, when this gentleman was looking over the 
English papeis, he saw the annonnceinent of Miss Frances 
Frankland's marriage She had become the Reverend 
Mrs Cope 

‘ Thank Cod ! ’ said the gentleman. 

But his momentary satisfaction was far from being happi- 
ness. As lu' formerly had been w'eighted with a bad con- 
science, .so now was he burdened with the heavy thought 
which oi>j>ie.ss(‘d Antigone that by hpnourable observance 
of a rite he had obtained tor himself the reward of dis- 
lionourable laxity. Occasionally he had to be helped to 
his lodgings by his servant from the Cerclc he frequented, 
through having imbibed a little too much liquor to be able 
to take care of himself But he was Inirmless, and even 
when he had been drinking said little. 
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I 

Thi shouts of the village bo>s came in at the vindow, 
accompanied by broken laughtci from loungers at the inn 
door but the brothers Halborough worked on 

Ihey Were sitting in a bedroom of the mastei -mill- 
wright s house, engaged in the untutored reading of Greek 
and Latin It was no talc of Homeric blows and knocks 
Argonautic voyaging 6r Theban family woe that inflamed 
their imaginations and spurred them onward Ihev weu 
plodding away at the Greek lestament immersed in a 
chaptei of the idiomatic and difhcult Epistle to the Hebrews 
The Dog-day sun in its decline reached the low ceiling 
with slanting sides, and the sEidows of the great goat s- 
willow swayed and intci changed upon the walls like a 
spectral army manoeu\ring The open casenunt which 
admitted the remotei ^ounds now brought the voice of 
some one close at hand It was their sister a pretty girl 
of fourteen, who stood in the (ouit below 

‘ I ran see the tops of your heads * What s the use of 
staying up there ? I like you not to go out with the stiee t 
boys , but do come and play with me • ' 

They ticated her as an inadequate interlocutor and put 
her off with some slight word She w«t away disappointed 
Presently there was a dull noise of fifeivy footsteps at the 
side of the house, and one of the brotheis sat up ‘ I 
fetney I hear him coming ’ he murmuied his eyes on the 
yinndow 

A man in the light drab clothes Of an old fashioned 
country tradesman approached from round the corner, 
redmg as he came The elder son flushed with anger, 
rosO from his books, and descended the stairs 1 he younger 
sAt on, till, after the laps^ of a few minutes, his brother 
ie*entered the room 
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‘ Did Rosa see him ? ’ 

*No' 

" Nor anybody ? ' 

'No' 

‘ What have you done with him ^ ’ 

‘ He s in the straw-shed I got him in with some trouble^ 
and he lias fallen asleep I thought this would be the 
explanation of his absence * No stones dressed for MiU^ 
Kench, the great wheel of the saw-mills waiting for new 
float-boards, even the poor folk not able to get their wagj-f 
gons whv^eled ’ 

' What ts the use of pormg over this • ' said the younger, 
shutting up Donnegan’s Lexicon with a slap ‘ 0 if we 
had only been able to keep moihei s nine hunditd pounds^ 
what we could have done I ’ 

‘ How well she had estii lated the sum m erssary * Four 
hundred and hfty each, she thought And I have no doubt 
that we could have done it on that, with cait ' 

Ihis loss of the nine hundred pounds was the sharp 
thorn of their crown It was a sum which their moth^' 
had amassed with grc*it exertion and self-denial, by adding 
to a chance legacy such other small amounts as she coula 
lay hands on from time to time , and she had intended 
with the hoard to indulge the dear wish of her heart—' 
that of sending her ^ons Joshua and Coinelius, to one ot 
the Universities, having been informed that from fomr 
hundred to four hundred and fifty each might carry them 
through their terms with such great economy as she kne^ 
she could trust them to practise But she had died a 
or two before this,.iUnf, worn out by tor keen a 
towards these ends^lmnd the money coming imieseirvedH 
into the hands of their father, had bc<'n nearlv aissipatedS 
With its exhaustion went all opportunity and hope of ^ 
univer'iity degree for the sons 

It drives me mad when I think of it ’ said Josht^^l 
the elder ‘ And here we work and work m our own bim|| 
ling way, and the utmost we can hope for is a tenh 
yeuis as national schoolmasters, and possible admissfoi’ 
to a Theological college, and ordination as despised hc^ff^ 
tiatcs ' ^ ^ 
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* 

The anger of the elder was reflected as simple sadness 
hi the face of the other. ' We can preach the Gospel as 
‘ijvell without a hood on our surplices as with one/ he said 
with feeble consolation. 

‘Preach the Gospel — true/ said Joshua with a sliglit 
pursing of mouth. ‘ But we can’t rise ! ’ 

‘ Let us mako^the best of it, and grind on.' 

The other was silent, and they drearily bent over tlu u 
.books again. 

The cause of all this gloom, the millwright Halborough, 
now snoring in the shed, had been a thriving master- 
machinist, notwithstanding his free and careless disposition, 
till a taste for a more than adequate quantity of strong 
liquor took hold of him ; since when his habits had intei- 
fered with his business sadly. Already millers went else- > 
where for their gear, and only one set of hands was now 
kept going, though there were formerly two Already he 
found a difficulty in meeting his men at the week's end, 
and though they had been reduced in number there was 
barely enough work to do for those who remained. 

The sun dropped lower and vanished, the shouts of the 
village children ceased to resound, darkness cloaked the 
students' bedroom, and all tlie scene outwardly breathed 
peace. None knew of the fevered youthful ambitions that 
|J|yQbbed in two breasts within the quiet creeper-covered 
wills of the millwright's house. 

In a few months the brothers left the viflage of their 
birth to enter themselves as students in a training college 
for schoolmasters ; first having placed their young sister 
Rosa imder as efficient a tuition at a fashionable watering- 
place as the means at their disposal could command. 

T[ 

A man in semi-clerical dress was walking along the road 
Which led from the railway-station into a provincial town. 
A§ he walked he read persistently, only looking up once 
and then to see that he was keeping on the foot-track 
to avoid other passengers. At those moments, who- 
fever had known the former students at the millwright’s 
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would have perceived that one of them, Joshua Halborough^ 
was the peripatetic reader here. 

What had been simple force, in the youth’s face was 
energized judgment in the man’s. Ills character was 
gradually writing itself out in his countenance ITiat he 
was watching his own career with deeper and deeper interest, 
that he continually ‘ heard his days before him,' and cared 
to heal little else, might have been hazarded from what 
was seen there. Plis ambitions were, in truth, passionate, 
vet controlled ; so that the germs of m.iny more plans 
than evox blossomed to maturity had place in him ; and 
forward visions were kejit purposely in twilight, to avoid 
chstrac tioii. 

l!-vents so fai had leen encouraging. Shi'itly after 
assiirniiig the mastership ol his first school he had obtained 
an intioduetn)!! to the Bi hop of a diocise far from his 
native eoniit\, who had looked upon him as a piomising 
\omig man and taken him m hand. He was now in the 
second year of his residence at the theological college of 
the' cathcdial-town, and w'ould soon be presented for 
01 dination. 

He enteied the town, turned into a hack street, and 
then into a 3'ard, keeping hih book before him till he set 
foot under the arch of the latter place. Koimd the aich 
was wiitten ‘ National School,’ and the stonework of the 
jambs w'as worn away as nothing but boys and the waves 
of ocean will wc'ar it. He was soon amid the sing-song 
accents of the scholars. 

His bi other Cornelius who was the schoolmaster heie, 
laid down the jiointer wath which he w is dir(\ tmg .dtention 
to the Capes of Em opt, and tame Icrw’ard. 

‘ That's his brother Jos ! ’ whispered one of ttie sixth- 
standaid boys. ' He's going to be a t'son He’s now at 
college.’ 

‘ Coiney is going to be one, too, when hc’^ d enough 
money,’ said another. * 

After greeting his brother, whom he had not seen for 
several months, the junior began to explain his system of 
teaching geography. 

But Hdborough the elder took no int«Test in the ^ub- 
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jecf . ' How about your own studies ? ’ he asked. ‘ Did 
you get the books I sent ^ ’ 

Conieliub had rcceivi'd tlieni, and ho related what ho was 
doing 

' Mind ^'ou woik in the morning What time do you got 

up ? ’ 

The younger replied : ‘ Half-past live.’ 

‘ Half-past four is not a minute loo soon this lime of the 
year. Tlieic is no time like the morning for constnimg 
1 don’t know why, but when I feel even too dreary tu 
road a novel I can translate — theie is something mechanical 
about it I sujipose. Now, Cornelius, you are rather behind- 
hand, and ha\e some heav\- leading before you if you mean 
to get out of this ndxt Christmas.' 

‘ i am afraid 1 have.’ 

‘ We mu.st soon sound the Bishop I am sure you 
will get a tide without difhciiiiy when Ik' has htaid all. 
The sub-deaii, the principal ol my college, sajs that the 
best jilan will be lor you to come there when his lordship 
IS present at an examination, and he’ll get you a personal 
interview with him Mind you make a good impiissioti 
upon him 1 found in m\ cii<c that that was evoij'thing, 
and dov trine almost iiotlimg You 11 do foi a deacon, Coi- 
ney, if not for a priest ' 

, The younger remained thoughtful. ‘Have you hiard 
from Rosa lately ^ ’ lie asked ; ‘ 1 had a letter *Jiis moinmg ' 

‘ Ve.*". The little minx writes lather too often Slie 
is homesick — though Brussels must be an attractive place 
enough But she must make the most of lier lime over 
tliere. I thought a year would be enough for her, after that 
high-class school at Saiidbouriie, but I have decided to give 
her two, and make a good job of it, ex2:)(nsive as the estab- 
lishment is.' 

Their tw'O rather harsh laces had soft (mod dncctl\' riiey 
began to speak ol theii sister, whom they loved more 
ambitiously than they loved themselves. 

* But where is the money to come from, Joshua ? ' 

‘ I have already got it.' He looked round, and finding 
that some boys were near withdrew a few steps. ‘ I 
have borrowed it at live per cent, from the trfrmer who 
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iist.d to occupy the farm next our field. You remember 
him.’ 

‘ But about paying him ^ ’ 

‘ I shall pay him by degrees out of my stipend. No, 
Coinelius, it was no use to do the thing by halves. vShe 
promises to be a most attractive, not to say beautiful, 
girl. I have seen that for years ; and if her face is not 
her fortune, Iut face and her biains together will be, if I 
oliserve and contrive aright. That .she should be, every 
inch of Ir i, an accomplishtid and refined woman, was 
indispensaide for the fulfilment of her destmv, and for 
moving onwards and upwards with us , and .she’ll do it, 
you will see I'd Iialf stai've myself rather than take her 
away from that school now.' 

'J'hey looked round th«' school they were in. To Cor- 
nelius it was natural and lamihar enough, but to Joshua, 
\vith his limited human sympathies, who had just dropped 
111 fiorn a superior sort of place, the sight jarred unpleasantly, 
as being that of something he had left behind ‘ I shall be 
glad when you are out of this,’ he said, ‘ and in your pulpit, 
and well through your first sermon.' 

‘ You may as well say inducted into my fat living, while 
\ oil are about it.' 

‘ Ah, well — don’t think lighth of the ('hurch There’s a 
fine work for any man of energy in the Church, as you’ll 
find,’ he saM fervidly. ‘ Torrents of infidelity to be 
sti-mmcd, new views of old subjects to be expounded, 
truths in spirit to be substituted for tiiiths in the let- 
ter. . . .' He lapsed nUo reverie with thr vision of his 
career, persuading himseJ: thatitwasoidoui 1 u Christianity 
which sjmircd him on, and not pride of place. Te had 
shouldi'icd a body of doctrine, and was prcpaied to defend 
it tooth and nail, solel}- for the honour ard glory that 
warriors win. 

' If the Church is clastic, and stretches to the shape 
of the time, she'll last, I suppose,’ said Cornelius. ‘If 
not . Only think, I bought a copy of Paley's Evi- 

dences, bi'st edition, broad margins, excellent pi c.servation, 
at a bookstall the other day for- -mnepence : and I thought 
t hat at this rate Christianity must be in rather a bad way.’ 
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' No, no ! ’ said the other almost angrily ‘ It only 
shows that such defences are no longer necessary. Ah u’s 
eyes can see the tiuth Without extraneous asM'^taiiec 
Besides, we are in for Christianity, and must stick to her 
whether or no. 1 am just now going right through Pii-e\ ’s 
Library of the Fathers.' 

' You'll be a bishop, Joshua, before you liavt donr ' 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the other bittorly, shaking his head. ' Pei- 
haps 1 might have been — 1 might have been ! But where 
is my D.D or PL.D. , and how be a bishop without tlial 
kind of appendage ? Archbishop Tillotson was the son of a 
Sowerby clothier, but he was sent to Clare College, 'lo 
hail Oxford or Cambridge as alma mater is not for me - for 
us 1 IVIy (lod • when J think of what we should have biuai 
— what lair promise has been blighted by that cursed, 
wot til less ’ 

' Hush, hush ! . . But I feel it, too, as much as v(m 

I ha Vo seem it more fonnbly lately. You would ha\' 
obtaiiK’d 3’our degree long Ivtoie this time--possibj\ 
fellowship — and I slioulcl have b<*en on my way t() mine 

‘ Don’t talk of it,' said the other. ' We must do the best 
v\e can ' 

They looked out of the window .sadly, thioiigl) ihcdustv 
panes, st) high up that only th»' sky \\as msiIiU Hv 
degieco the haunting tiouble loomed ag.un, anci ( (ariehiis 
broke the sih'iice with a whi^'pei ' He h.is ca[kd on nu' ^ 

The living pulses dud on Jodma's fact', which grew 
arid as a duiker ' W'hin wms that ' lie .isked quukl\ 

' Last week ' 

‘ How did he get here— so many miles ’ 

' Came by railway He came to ask for mom 
‘ Ah ! • 

‘ He says he will call on you ' 

Joshua re[)]i€'d resignedly 'Hie thc>'ic of their eon- 
versation spoilt his buoyancy for that afternoon He 
retunicd in the evening, Cornelius accompanying lum to 
the station ; but he did not read in the tram winch took 
ium bark to the Fountall Theological College, as he had 
done on tlie way out. That ineradicable' troubk slill 
remained as a squalid spot in the expanse of hi^ lif< He 
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sat with the other students in the cathedral choir next day ; 
and the recollection of the trouble obscured the purple 
splendour thrown by the })anc?> upon the floor. 

It was afternoon All was as still in the Close as a 
cathedral-green can be between the Sunday services, and 
the incessant cawing of the rooks was the only sound 
Joshua Halborough had finished his asc('tic lunch, and had 
gone into the libiary, where he stood for a few moments 
looking out of the large window^ facing the green. He 
saw' w'alking slowly across it a m.in in a fustian coat and a 
battenxl white hat with a mueh-ruffled neip, having upon 
his arm a tall gipsy- woman w'caring long brass ear-rings, 
'riie man was staring quizzically at the w'Cst front of the 
cathedial. and Ilariwirough recognized in him the form and 
features of his father. \V o the woman was he knew not. 
Almost as sot.n as Joshua t ecame conscious of these things, 
the sub-dcan, who was also the piincipal of the colk'ge, and 
of whom th(' young man stood in more awe than of the 
Bishop hinis('If, emerged from the gate* and entered a path 
across the Close The pair nut the dignitary, and to 
Joshua’s horror his father tinned and addiesscil the sub- 
dean 

What passed between them he could not tell. But 
as he stood m a cold sweat lu‘ saw liis father place his 
hand familiailv on the siib-dean’s slionlder ; the shrinking 
response o! the latter, and lus quick w-ithdrawal, told hi.s 
feeling. The woman seemed to say nothing, but when the 
.^iib-dean had passed by they came on towards tlie collt‘go 
gati'. 

llalborough flew along the coiriuor and out at a side 
door, so as to mteicept them before they could ich the 
front entrance, for which they weie making Ih. caught 
them behind a clump of lauiel. 

'By Jerry, here's the lay chap > Well, yoii’ie a fine 
fellow, Jos, never to send your lather as miu h as a twist 
o’ baccy on such an occasion, and to have him 1o travel all 
tliese miles to find 'ee out ! ' 

' Fust, w'ho is this ? ’ said Joshua Hallu^rough with p^ile 
dignity, weaving his hand tow'aids the bux'tuii woman with 
the greats car-ring«. 
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‘ Danmiy, the ims’css » Your step-motlier ’ Didn't 
you know Td irianied ? She helped me Home honi market 
one night, and we rame to terms, and struck the bargrim 
Didn't we, Selinar '' ’ 

‘ Oi, by tlie great Toid an' we did ' ’ simpeied tlie l.id\- 

‘Well, what sort ol a pku e is tins ymi are li\iiig m 
asked tlie millwiiglit ‘ A kind of house-ot-eoio'etuni 
apparently' ? 

Joshua listened abstractedly, his h'atiires ‘^et to i< viy- 
nation Sick at heart he w'as going to ask them it they were 
in W'ant of any necessary, any meal, whim Ins fathei i ut 
him ‘'hort by saying, ‘ \\'hy, wv’ve ealli d to ask y«* to comr 
round and take pot-luck with us at the Cor k-and -Bottle, 
wdien* we've fuit up for the day, on our wa\’ to see mis’e''S s 
friends at Birii'gar bViir, whi're th'‘y’ll be lying under 
canvas lor a night or two As l(»r the vntuals at the 
Cock 1 (\ui't testify to ’em at all ; but for the drink, they’\e 
the laied drop of Old Tom th.it I’ve tash'd for ni.iin a 
year ’ 

‘ Thanks , but J am a teetotaller , and 1 bavi luiKlu'd,’ 
said Joshua, who could fully beiie\f his latlier’s tt'stimoiiy 
to the gm, lioin the odour ol his breatli ‘ You see we 
have to observe regular habits here; and I fonldii I be 
seen at tlie ('01 k-and-Bottle just now'' 

‘ 0 dammy, then don’t come, your re\ei(iu(' JVihap'' 
you won t mind standing tie.it foi those who ran be sci n 
there ' • 

‘Not a peiiii},' ^aid the younger hrmly ‘ You’\e li.id 
’enough alleady^’ 

' Thank V'ou for nothing B\ the by'c, who was that 
spindle-leggi d, shoe-buckled ii.uson leller we met by 
now ^ He seemed to think w'e should poison hnn ' 

Joshua remaiked coldly that it was tin pimcijial ol Jus 
college, guardedly inquiimg, ‘Did you teli him whom \-oii 
were come to sec ^ ' 

His fathei did not ieply\ He and his strai>ping gq-.-^v 
wife— if she were his wife — stayed no longer, and dis- 
appeaiod in the direction of the High Street. Joshua 
Bal boro ugh w^ent back to the library Determined as w'as 
his nature, he w'cpt hot tears ujion the books, and was 
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immeasurably more wretched that afternoon than the 
unwelcome millwright. In the evening he sat down and 
WTotc a letter to his brother, in which, after stating what 
had happened, and exjiatia ting ’upon this new disgrace in 
the gipsy wife, lie propounded a plan for raising money 
sufficient to induce the couple to cmigiaie to Canada. ‘ It 
IS our only chance,' he said ‘ The case as it stands is 
maddening. For a successful painter, sculptor, musician, 
author, who takes society by storm, it is no drawback, 
It IS sometimes evt'ii a romantic recommendation, to hail 
from out'Mds and profligates But for a cleigyman of the 
t'hurch of England i CoriK'lms, it is fatal ' To succeed 
m the Chuich, jieoydc must believe in you, first ot all, as a 
geiillenian, s('eo,'dlv as a man ol means, tlmdly as a 
scholar, fourthly as a po' I'dier, fifthlv, perhaj's, as a Christ- 
ian liut always first as ,• gentleman, with all tiuir heart 
.md -oul and sliength. 1 would have faced Hit; fact of 
King a small machinist’s son, and have taken inv ehance, 
jf li'^’d lieeii 111 any sense n'spectablc and decnnit. The 
essence of Christianity i', humililv, and by the hel}) of God 
J would have lirazenc'd it out. But this ternhlc vagabond- 
age and disreputable connection > Jf hi' doi'S not m.cept 
my t«Tms and leave the country, it will extmgnisli us and 
kill me. For how c<in Wv' liv.', and relinquish our high 
aim, and bring down our dear Ulster Rosa tt) the level of a 
gi]).sy’s step-daughter ^ ' 


lit 

Theie was eMitement m the yjarish of Nanobourne 
one day The congiegation had lU'.t < ■ me out from 
morning seivi('(% and the whole coc Tri^ati m was of the 
new (mate, ]\Ir Ilalboio.igh. who had offieiati . for the 
first time, in the absence of the lector. 

Never bcloic had thi; teeling of the vfllag; is approached 
a level win* h could be cahed excitement on '-uch n matter 
as this The diomng which had been the ink* in that 
quiet old jilace for a century seemed ended at last Iffiey 
lepeated the text to each other as a icfrain • ' O Lord, be 
fhoii my helper ! ’ Not within living memory till to-day 
had the subject of the sermon formed the topic of conver- 
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siation from the church door to the church yaid gate, to thf> 
exclusion of peisonal remarks on those who had bc'on 
present, and on the weet^'s news hi general. 

The Ihrillmg periods of the picadier hung about tlieir 
iiiiiids all that day. The paiish being ste(‘pcd in indifier- 
entism, it happened that wluui the yonlhs and inaidt hs 
imdtlle-aged and old jieopic, who had attended cliurdi ih.u 
inoining, recurred as lyv a lastiiialion to whal flalbo/oiigh 
had said, they did so more or less indirectly, and even 
with the subfcifuge ol a light laugh that was not leal, 
so great was their shyness under the novelty of tlieir 
sensati ms 

What was more cniious than tliaf these unconventional 
villagers should have bii'ii txcileil by a i^ri'acher of a new 
school alter haty ydars ol faniiliauty with the old hand 
w’ho had had diarge of tlinr souls, was the elff-ct of Ihil- 
boroiigh’s addresb upon the or(U]XHits of the nianca'-houM: 
pew, ineludipg the ow iier of tli( estate. Tlit ^e thought the^' 
kiKwv how to discount tlie mere sensational sermon, how to 
minimize flash oialorv to its bare pioportioiis , but tiny 
had yielded like tiie rest ol +he a^scjxiPIv to the clinnn of the 
n( wcoiiuT 

Mr. hellmer, th(^ landowner, w'as a young widower, w^Iuj^*^' 
mothei, still m the prune ol Jile, Irul returned to her old 
position in the lamily man^uui siriee the dcMtli ol lui ^rui's 
wife in the yeai alter lu i mariiage, at th(‘ bnth ol a fragile 
little gill I'ioni the date ol his lo-^s to the*[)resnmt time, 
Tcllmer had h d an inactive e-\istence m Ih'- seclusion ol the 
parish ; a lack of motiw; seemed to leave him listless Ih 
had gladly le-instated his motl * r in the gloom)' house, and 
Ins mam occupation now lay in slewaidmg liis esiat( , 
which was not large Mrs. I'elhner, wljo had sat beside 
him under Halborougli tins morning, was a cheerful, straielit- 
fonvard w'ornan, who did her marketmg an^l her alms- 
giving 111 person, was fond of uld-fasli.cned flowers, and 
w'alked about the village on very w'ct days visiting the 
parishioners. These, the only two great onr s of Narro- 
bourne, were impiesscd by Joshua's eloquence as much as 
the cottagiTs. 

Halborougli had been biiefly introduced to therr on hn 
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arrival some days before, and, their interest being kindled, 
the}^ waited a few moments till he came out of the vestry, 
to walk down the churchyard-pgth with him Mrs Fell- 
mcr hpoke warmly of the sermon, of the good fortune of the 
parish in his advcuit, and hoped he had found comfortable 
quarters 

ilalboiough, faintly flushing, said that h(' had obtained 
v(*ry fair lodgings in the roomy house of a farmer, whom 
lie named 

She feared he would find it very lonely, especially ih the 
evenings, and hoped they would see a good deal of him 
When would he dine with them '•* Coiihl he no<- come that 
day- -it must be so fliill for him the first Sunday cviuiing m 
country lodgings ? 

Falborough replied that would giVe liim miu h pleasure, 
but that he fi aied he must lecline. ' 1 am not altogether 
alone,’ ho said 'My sister, who has ]ust returned from 
Brussels, and who felt, as jmii do, that I should be rather 
dismal by mysolt, has accompanujd me hither to sta}’ a 
few days till she has put my rooms in ord(T and sot me 
going. She was too fatigued to come to church, rmd is 
waiting for me now at the farm ' 

‘ O, but bring your sistci — that will be still belter * 

I shnll be delighted to know her. How I wish 1 had 
been aware ' Do tell her, please, that wi^ had no idea of her 
picsence ’ 

Halboioiigli assured Mrs Felliner that la} would cer- 
tainly bear the message ; but as to her coming he was not 
so sure. The real truth wa‘5, however, that the matter 
would be decided by him, Rosa having an nluK'st filial 
respect for his wi.shcs But he was unccutain to the 
state of her wardrobe, and had determin 'd that she should 
not enter the manor-house at a disadvantage that evening, 
when there, would probably be plenty of oi)[HDrtunities in 
the future of her doing so becomingly 

He walked to the farm in long strides. This, then, was ^ 
the outcome of his first morning’s work as curate here. ^ 
Things had gone fairly well with him He liad been 
ordained ; he was in a comfortable parish, where he." 
would exercise almost sole supervision, the rector being'-; 
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infirm. He had made a deep impression at starting, and 
the absence of a hood seemed to have done liini no harm 
Moreover, by considerable persuasion and payment, his 
father and the dark woman had been shipped oh to Canada, 
where they were not likely to interfere greatl}/ with ]\is 
interests. 

Rosa came out to meet him. ‘ Ah * you should ha\'c' 
gone to church like a good girl,’ he said 

' Yes -1 wished I had aftcrwaids. But I do so hate 
church as a rule that even your preaching was undi'i- 
estimated in my mind. It was too bad of me ! ' 

The girl who spoke thus playful] v was fail, tall, <ind 
sylph-like, in a muslin dress, ^nd with just the coquettish 
lUsmvoUure winch an English girl brings home lioni a);ioad, 
and lo.ses again after a tew months of native life. Jodiua 
was the reverse of playful ; the world was too impoi taut a 
concern for him to indulge in light moods He told her 
m decided, practical phraseology of the invitation 

'Now, Rosa, we must go— tliat's settled—if you'\i- a 
dress that can be made lit to wear all on the hop like this 
You didn't, of course, think of bringing an (evening dres'^ 
to such an out-of-the-way place ? ’ 

But Rosa had come from the wiong city to be caught 
napping in those matt<TS ‘ Ye^, I did,' said she ‘ One* 
nevei knows what may turn up.' 

‘ Well done ! Then olf we go at sev'eii ’ « 

The evening drew on, and at dusk they starled on toot, 
Rosa jnillmg up tlie edge ol liei skiit under her cloak 
out of the way of tlie dews, so that it formed a great wind- 
bag all round her, and cariying her satin shoes under her 
arm. Joshua would not let her wait till she got indoors 
before changing them, as she proposed, l>ut insistc'd on hi*i 
performing that operation under a tue, so that lliey 
might enter as if they had not walkcdt. He wa.s nervoiidv 
formal about such trifles, while Rosa took the w'lioli 
proceeding— walk, dressing, dinner, and all — as a jiastime. 
To Joshua it W'as a serious step in life. 

A more unexpected kind of person for a curate’s sister 
was never presented at a dinner. The surprise of Mis. 
Fellmer was unconcealed Slie had looked forward to a 
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Dorcas, or Martha, or Rliocla at tlic outside, and a shade of 
misgiving crossed her face It was possible that, had the 
young lady acconiijamcd her hrotlicr to church, there 
woLild have been no dming at Xarrobournc House that 
day. 

Not so with <]](' young widower, licr son. Ife resembled 
a sleeper who had awaked in a summer noon expecting to 
hnd it only dawn He could sc<jicel37' hcl]) stretching his 
arms and ^^awning in then laces, so strong was his sense 
of being si ddiMily arou.sed lo *in unforeseen tbirig When 
tliej^ had sat down to table he at llr'^t talked to Rosa some- 
what with the air (d a ruler in the land , but Ihe uximan 
lurking in the acqiuiintaiKP ^oon bioiighl him to liis level, 
and tlir girl from Hrusseh- -aw him looking at her mouth, 
her hands, her contour, a- f ho could not quite compre- 
Imid liow they got creah'd : then he dropped into the 
moie satisfactory stage which discerns no particulars. 

He talked but little ; she said much The homeliness 
of the Fellincrs, to her vu‘w, though they were regarded 
with such awe down here, quite disembarrassed her. 
The squire had become .so unpractised, had dropped so far 
into the shade during the last year or so of Ins life, that 
he had almost foi gotten what the woild contained till this 
evening reminded him 1 lis mother, after her first moments 
of doubt, appeared to think that he must be left to his 
own giiidano’, and gave her attention to Joshua 

With all his foresight and doggedness of aim, the result 
of that dinner exceeded Halborough's expectations In 
weaving his ambitions he had viewed his sistir Rosa as a 
slight, bright thing lo be helped into notice by liis abilities ; 
but it now began to dawn upon liim that the j^hysical 
giit^ of Nature to her might do more for tht'in botli than 
Nature’s intellectual gifts to liimself WTiilc he was 
patiently boring the, tiiiimi Ro^a seemed about to fly 
over the mountain. 

He wrote the next day to his brother, now occupying 
his own old rooms in the theological college, telling him 
<‘xnitingly of the unanticipated ot Rosa at the manor- 
house. The next post brought him a reply of congratu- 
lation, dashed with the counteracting intelligence that his 
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father did not like Canada— that his gipsy wife had de- 
serted him, which made him feel so dreary that he thought 
of returning home. 

In liis recent satisfaction at his own successes Joshua 
Halborough had well-nigh forgotten his chrome troubfc 
— latterly scicened by distance. But it now returned 
upon him ; he saw more in this brief announcement than 
his brother seemed to see. It was the cloud no biggei 
than a man’s hand. 

TV 

The loilowing December, a day or two before Christmas, 
Mrs. Fellrner and her .son were wMlkmg up and down tlie 
broad gravel ])ath which bordered the east front of the 
house. Till within the last half-hour the morhing had 
been a drizzling om\ and they had just emerged for a 
shoit turn beioie luncheon 

‘ You se(i, dear mother,’ the son wms saying, 'it is the 
peculiarity of my jiosition which makes her appear I0 
me in sucdi a desirable light. Wlien you consider how f 
have been crippled at starting, how my life has been 
maimed ; that I feci anything like publicity distasteful, 
that I have no political ambition, and that m^' chief aim 
and hope lie m the education of the little thing Annie 
has left me, you must see how de^^irable a wife likt Miss 
Halboioiigh w'ould be. to prevent my beco'^ung a mere 
vegetable.’ 

■ If you adore her, I suppose you must have her • ’ replied 
his motlK'v with dry indiicctness 'But you’ll find that 
she will not b(' content to live 011 hete as you do. giving her 
whole mind to a young child,’ 

‘ That’.s just where we diftei Her very di'^qiialilication, 
that of being a nobody, as you call it, is her recommen- 
dation in my eyes. Her lack of iivfluential con ne^'t ions 
limits her ambition. From w'hat J know'" of Ikt, a Ide in 
this place is all that she w'ould wish for. She w'ould never 
care to go outside the park-gates if it were necessary to 
Stay within.’ 

‘ Being in love with her, Albert, and meaning to marry 
her, you invent your practical leasons to thf' case 
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respectable. Well, do as you will ; I have no authority 
over you, so why should you consult me ? You mean 
to propose on this very occasion, no doubt. Don’t you, 
now ? ' 

‘ By no means. I am merely revolving the idea in my 
mind. If on fuithcr acquaintance slie turns out to be as 
good as she has hitheito seemed — well, I shall .see. Admit, 
now, that you like her ’ 

‘ I readily admit it. She is very captivating at first 
sight Jhit as a step-mother to your child > You seem 
mighty anxious, Albeit,* to get rid of me ! ’ 

‘ Not at all. And I am not so reckless as you think. 

I don't make up my mmd in a hurry. But the thought 
having occurred to me, I mention it to 5’^ou at once, mother. 
If you dislike it, say so. 

‘ I don’t say anything. I \vill try to make the best 
of it if you arc didcrmined. When does she come ? ' 

' To-morrow ’ 

All this time there were gieat prejiarations in train 
at the curate's, who was now a householder. Rosa, whose 
two or three weeks’ stay on two occasions (arlier in the 
year had so affected the squire, was coming again, and at 
the same time her younger hrotlur ('ornclius, to make 
iq) a famdy party. Rosa, who jouineycd from the Mid- 
lands, could not arrive till late in the evening, but Corne- 
lius was to ♦get there m the afternoon, Joshua going out 
to meet him in his walk across the fields from th(' railway. 

Everything being ready m Joshua's modest abode he"' 
started on his way, hi^ heart buo3ant and thankful, if 
ever it w'as in his life. He was of sui h good reporf- himself 
that his brother’s path into holy orders promi&. d to be 
unexpectedly easy ; and he longed to v'lomjiare exjioncnces, 
with liini, even though there was on hand a more exciting 
matter still. From .his youth he had held that, in old- - 
fashioned country places, the Church conferred social ^ 
prestige up to a certain point at a cheaper price thatl, 
any other profession or pursuit , and events seemed to be 
proving him right. 

lie had walked alxiut halTan-hour when he saw Cornelius 
coming along the paih ; and in a few minutes the two.;. 
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brothers met. The cx|X}riences of Cornelius had luen less 
immediately interesting ^han those of Joshua, h 't his 
personal position was satisfactory, and there was notlnng 
to account for the smgulail}'’ subdued manner ih.it lie 
exhibited, which at first Joshua set down to the latieiu ol 
over-study , and he jirocoedod to the subject of Ixo^a > 
arrival in the evcming, and the jirobable consequents oJ 
this her third visit. ‘ Before next Ji^aster she’ll be lii^ 
my boy,’ said Joshua with grave exultation 

Cornelius shook his head ‘ She comes too late ' ’ lie 
returned 

‘ What do yon mean ? ’ 

'Look here.’ He produced the Fonntall papti. and 
placed his linger on A paragraph, which Joshua read It 
appealed undc'r the report of Petty St'ssions, and was a 
commonplace case of disorderly conduct, m W'hich a man 
was sent to prison lor .sevm d lys for bn akmg w'iikIows m 
that town 

‘ Well ^ ’ said Joshua 

' It happened during an evening that X was in the stieet . 
and the ol fender is our father ’ 

‘ Not- how — 1 Sent him more money on hi^ promising 
to stay in Canada ? ’ 

' He is home, safe enough.' Cornelius in the ^ame 
gloom}' tone gave the lernainder of his inlorination He 
had witnessed the scene, unobserved of his falhi'r, and had 
heard him say that he was on his way to see his daughter, 
who w^as going to marry a rich gentleman 'The only 
good fortune attiMiding the untoward incident wa- that the 
millwright’s nnme had been piinted as Joshua Alborough. 

' ' Beatim ! We are to be beaten on the ew of our ex- 

pected victory ! ’ said the elder brothei ' flow' did hi' 
guess that Rosa was likely to marry ^ Good Hea\"i‘n ' 
Cornelius, you seem doomed to bring ba.i news al wa\-'~, do 
you not ? 

' I do,’ said Cornelius ‘ Poor Rosa l ' 

It was almost in tears, so great was their hejirt-sickne'^s 
and shame, that the brothers w'alkcd the remainder of the 
way to Joshua’s dwelling In the evening they out 
to meet Rosa, biinging lier to the village m , and 
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when she had come into the house, and was sitting down 
with them, they almost forgo^ their secret anxiety in 
contemplating her, who knew nothing about it. 

Next day the Fellmers came, and the two or three days 
after that were a lively time That the squire was yielding 
to lus impulses — making up his mind— there could be no 
doubt. On Simday Cornelius read the service, and Joshua 
preached. Mrs. Fellrner was quite maternal towards 
Rosa, and it appeared that she liad decided to welcome 
the inevitable with a good grace. The pretty giil was to 
spend yet another afternoon with the elder lady, super- 
uilendmg some pmish treat at the house in observance of 
Christmas, and aftei wards to stay on to dinner, he» brothers 
to f<‘tch her in the evening. They* were also invited to 
dirk, Imt they could not a< ept owing to an engagement. 

The engagement was of a sombre sort. They were 
genng to meet their father, who would that day be re- 
leasul from I'ountall Gaol, and try to iiersuade him to 
keep away from Nariobournc. Evi'ry exc'rtion was to be 
made to get him back to Canada, to his old home in the 
Midlands— anywhere, so that he would not impinge 
disasirously upon their coiiiscs, and blast their sister's 
pros])ects of the auspicious marriage whii.h was just then 
hanging in the bakuice. 

As soon as Rosa had been fetched away by her friends 
at tlui inari(v-house her brotlicis started on their expedi- 
tion, without waiting for dinner or tea Cornelius, to whom 
the millwright always addressed his letters when he. wrote 
any, diew from his pocket and rc-r«'ad h-' walked the 
curt note which had led to this jounk y being iindi i taken ; 
it was despatched by their fathei the night befon imme- 
diately upon lus liberation, and stated that he wa^ setting 
out for Narroboiuuc at the moment of writing , that 
having no money he •would be oliliged to walk all the way ; 
that he calculated on passing through the intervening town 
of I veil about six on the following day, whcic ho should' 
suj) at the Castle Inn, and where he hoped they would' ^ 
rni'ot him with a carriage-and-pair, or some other suc]^ 
conveyance, that ^ fee might not disgrace them by arriving 
like a tra‘mp.j 
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' That sounds as if he gave a thought to oiu position,’ 
said Cornelius. 

Joshua knew the saliie that lurked in the ji.Lteinal 
words, and said nothing. Silence prevailed dining tlie 
greater part of their journey. The lamps weie lighte d 
in Ivell when they entered the streets, and Cornelius 
who was quite unknown in this neighbourhood, and wlio, 
moreover, was not in clerical attire, decided that lie should 
be the one to call at the Castle Inn Merc, in answei 
to his inquiry under tlie darkness of the archway, they 
told him that such a man as he had described lelt the 
house about a quaitcr of an hour earlier, after making 
a meal in the kitchen-settle He was rathei the worse for 
hqnoi • 

' Then,’ said Joshua, whim Coinebus joined him outside 
With this intelligence, ‘ we iiiu'^t have met and passed 
him < And now that I think of it, we did meet some one 
Miio was unsteady in his gait, under the trees on the other 
.nde of Hendford llill, where it was too datk to S(;c him ' 

Thev rapidly retiaicd theii step«^ ; but for a long stretcii 
of ih(; way home could discern nobody Y'hen, however, 
they had gone about three-quarters of the distance, they 
became conscious of an irregular foolhdl in front of them, 
and could see a whitish hgiirc in the gloom They followed 
dubiously. The figme met another wayiaii'i — the siugle 
one that had been encountered upon this hciely load 
and they distmctl}^ heard him ask the way to Nairoboutne 
The stranger replied — what was quite true- tliat the ri(‘arest 
wav was by turning m at the •^tilc by the next bridge, 
and following the fooljiath which branched thence across 
the meadows 

When the brothers reached the stile <hey also entend 
th^ path, but did not overtake the subject of their worrv 
till they had crossed two or three meat’s, and the ligirts 
ii'Om Narroliourne manor-house were vi.>ible befon* them 
through the trees. Their father was no longer uaikmg, 
he was seated against the wet bank of an adjoining licdge 
Observing tlieir forms he shouted, ‘ I’m going to Narro- 
t5ourne ; who may j'oii be ? ' 

They went up to him, and revealed themselvc’*, remind- 
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ing him of the plan which he had himself proposed in his 
note, that they should meet him at Ivcil 

‘ By Jeny, I'd lorgot it ! ’ Le said. ' Well, what do 
\'oii want mo lo do ? ' His tone was distinctly quarrel- 
some 

A long ronveisation followed, which became embit- 
tered at tlic lust hint from them that he should not come 
to the village. The millwright drew a quart bottle fiom 
his pocket, and challenged them to drink if they meant 
friendh’ ind called themselves men. Neither of the two 
had touched alcohol tor years, but for once they thought 
It b(';,t to accept, so as not to needlessly provoke him 

' Wiiafs in It " ’ said ]oshiia. 

'A (hop of weak gin and-watcf It wont hurt 'ee. 
Dunk fioin the bottle.' Joshua did so, and liis father 
pnslu d u|) the bottom ol the vc.ssol so as to make liirn 
swallow a good deal in spite of himscll It went down into 
Ills stoma('h like molten lead. 

‘ Ha, lia, that’s right ! ’ said old Ilalborough ‘ But 
’twas law' spirit ha, ha ' ' 

* Why should \'ou take me m so ' said Joshua, losing 
his sell-commaiHi, tiy as lie would to ki'ej) calm. 

‘ Becau^se you took me in, my lad, in banishing nu* to 
that cursed country under preti ik e that it ivas for my good. 
Voii were a pair of hypocrites to say so. It was done to 
g( t nd of iK< — no moie nor less But, by Jeiiv, I’m a 
match for }e now! I’ll spoil your souls for pn*aclung. 
!My daughter is going to be married to the squire lu'ie. 
I've heaid the news - I saw it in a papci ’ ' 

‘ It is prematuie 

‘ 1 know it is true ; and I'm hex father, an* I shall 
give luir away, or there’ll be a hell of a row, 1 ( an assuie 
ec I Is that wheie the gennleman lives ^ 

Joshua llalboiough writhed in impotent despair. Fell- * 
HUT had not yet positively declared himsell, his mother 
was hardly won round ; a scene with their father in the 
palish would demolish as fair a pa! ice of hopes as was 
ever builded. The milhvright rose. ‘ If that’s where the 
squirf' lives I’m going to call. Just arrived from Canady 
With her fortune — ha, ha I I wish no harm to the gennleman. 
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and the gennleinan will wish no harm to nu* I>iit I like 
to take my place in the family, and stand upon luv rigid s. 
and lower people’s pride 

‘You've succeeded already! Wliere’s that woman 
you took with you ’ 

‘ Woman I She was my w’lh' as lawiul as tiir Constitn’ 
tion — a sight more lawful than your mothei was till stnni 
time after you w'orc born ! ’ 

Joshua had for many years befoie licaid wiiisp^rs that 
his father had cajoled his mother m their tally ac(|n.uii 
tanre. and had made somewiiat lardy amemls , but iie\ ei 
from Ills father's lips till now. It was the la^t '^tioke, and 
he could not bear it lie sank back against tlie Jk flgc ‘ 1 1 
is over * ’ he said ' He rums us all I ’ 

'Hie millv\Tight movfd on, waving his stick tniiinplirinll\ 
and the two brothers stood still They (ould see Ins 
drab liguie stalking <doiig the path, and ovei liis head 
the lights fioin the oimseivntory ot Naiio])ourno House 
inside which Albert Imllmer might jiossibly be sifting witli 
Rosa at that moment, holding her hand, and asking her to 
shaie his home with him 

The staggering \v hit y brown form, advaining to ])nl .1 
blot on all this, had been diininishing in the shade , and 
now suddenly disappcaud beside a w'cir Thi re was ihr 
noise of a flounce in th'- w'ater 

'He ha', fallen ml' ^aid Cornelius, starling foiwaid 
to run the place at winch his lather had Vamdied 
Joshua, awaking from the slupelied reverie into whi(h 
he had sunk, riislied to the other's side Indore Ik had 
taken ten stejis. ' v^top stop, wiiat are you thinking ol ^ ' 
he whisp(Tcd Iioaixiy, grasping ('ornelius's arm 
' Pulling him out ' ’ 

'Yes, yes -so am I But -w-ait a moment ' 

‘ But, Joshua I ' 

‘ Her life and happiness, you know -Conuiius and 
your reputation and mine - and our chance of rising 
together, all three- — ' 

He clutched bis brother's arm to the bom , and as 
they stood breathless the sphishing and floundering in 
the weir continued ; over it they saw the hoj^efnl 'ights 
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from the manor-house conservatory winking through 
the trees as their bare branches waved to and fro. In 
their pause there had been tinje to save him twice over. 

The floundering and splashing grew weaker, and they 
could hear gurgling words : ‘ Help — I'm drownded I Rosie 
--Rosie ! ’ 

' We’ll go — we must save him. 0 Joshua ! ’ 

‘ Yes, yes ! we must ! ’ 

Still they did not move, but waited, holding each 
other, each thinking the same thought. Weights of lead 
seemed to be affixed to their feet, which would no longer 
obey their wills. The mead became silent. Over it they 
landed they could see figures moving in the constTvatorj?. 
The air up there seemed to emit gentle kisses 

Cornelius started forw rd at Iasi, and Joshua almost 
simiiltaneou'^lv. Two or hree minutes brouglit them to 
the brink of the stream. At first they could see nothing 
in the water, though it was not so deep nor the night so 
dark but that their father's light kerseymere coat would 
have been visible if he had lain at the bottom Joshua 
looked this way and that. 

‘ He has diifted into the culvert,' he said. 

Below the foot-bridge of fhc weir the stream suddenly 
narrowed to half its width, to pass under a barrel arch or 
culvf'it constructed for waggons to cross into the middle 
of the mead in haymaking time. It being at present the 
season of high water the arch was full to the crowm, against 
which the ripples clucked every now and then. At this 
point he had just caught sight of a pale object slipping 
under. In a moment it was gone. 

They went to the lower end, but nothing emercf'd. For 
a long time they tried at both ends »o effect some com- 
munication with till' interior, but to no purpose. 

' We ought to have come sooner ! ' said the conseience- 
stricken Cornelius, 'wlicn they were quite exhausted, and 
dripping wet. 

*^1 suppo.se we ought,’ replied Joshua heavily. He 
pol^ceived his father’s walking-stick on the bank ; hastily 
picking it up he stuck it into the mud among the sedge. 
Then they went on. 
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* Shall we — say anything about this accident ? ' whim- 
pered Cornelius as they approached the door of Joshua's 
house. 

' Wliat’s the use ^ It can do no good We must wait 
until he is found.' 

They went indoors and changed their clothes . aftei 
which thej^ started for the manor-house, reaching it about 
ten o’clock. Besides their sister there wore only thn'c 
guests ; an adjoining landowner and his wife, and the iiifinn 
old rector. 

Rosa, although she had parted from them so recently, 
grasped their hands in an ecstatu', brimming, joyful 
manner, as if she had not seen them for 3'ears ‘ Yon lool^ 
palo,' sIk said 

The brothers answered that Ibey liad liad a Jong 
walk, and were somewhat tired Jtverybocl}^ m tlie room 
seemed charged full with some sort of interesting 
knowledge: the sqniic's neighbour and jK'ighboui’s w'ifi' 
looked wisely around ; and I'cliiner himself jdaycfl 
the jiart of host with a j^rcofciijned bearing whu'h 
approached fervour. They left at eleven, not accepting 
the carriage offer'd, the distance being so short and the 
roads diy The squire came rather further into the dail: 
with them than lie need have done*, and wished Rosa 
goocl-mght in a mysterious manner, slightly apart from 
the rest 

When they were walking along Jo.diua s^aid, with a 
desperate atteiripl at joviality, ' Rosa, what’s going on ^ ' 

‘ O, I ’ she began between a gasj) and a bound 

' He ’ 

‘ Nevri mind — if it disturbs you.' 

She was so exeite<l that .she could not speak connectedly 
at first, the practised air which she bad brought honir 
with her having di.sa})peared Calming lierself she adficd, 
"I am not disturbed, and nothing ba-' happened (bilv 
he said he wanted to ask me soinet/iinf:, some d.iv , and 1 
said never mind that now He hasn’t asked \('t, and !■> 
coming to speak to vou nlioiit it lie would liave done m* 
to-mght, only I asked him not to be in a huriA Jhit 
he will come to-morrow, T am sure ' ' 
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It was summer time, six months later, and mowers 
and haymakers wc at work in* the meads. The manor- 
house, being opposite them, frequently formed a peg for 
(onversation dm mg these operations; and the doings of 

t] i(' .squiie, and the squire’s young wile, the nuate’s sister 

who W'as at piesi nt the admired of most ol them, and 
tlie mten st of all— met with their due amount of criticism. 

J^osa was hapiiy, if ever woman could be said to be 
so. She I'ad not learnt the fate of her fathei, and some- 
times wondered - perhaps with a sense of rebel -w’hy he 
did not vMite to her fiom his snppostd home m Canada, 
Her iaotlui Jnshiu had been presented to a living m a 
sni.ill ttAMi, siiortly after her marriage, and Cornelius had 
tlu'K'upoii sutceeded to the vacant curacy of NarrobouriK*. 

Tliesc tw'o h,id awaited m di'cp siisiiense the di.scovetv 
(4 their fatlnu’s body , and yet the discovery had not beini 
niadt Every day they expected a man or a boy to run 

u] ) from tlie meads with the intelligence' ; but he had never 
lome Days had acciiinulated to wTC'ks and months: 
the wedding had come and gone : Joshua had tolled and 
read himsclt in at his new parish ; and iicvt'i a shout of 
amazement over the millwright's remains. 

But now, in June, when they weie mowing the mead',, 
the hatches had to be drawn an<l the walc'r let out of its 
(haunt Is for J^he convenience of the mow'ers It was thus 
that the discovery was made. A man, stooping low' 
w’lth his scythe, caught a view' of the culverl lengthw'ise. 
and saw something entangled in the UHently baied weeds 
ol lt•^ bed A day or two after theu* was an inquest , 
but tlie body was unrecognizable Fish .mil fl('od .d been 
busy with till* inillv'iight ; he had no wati'h or marked 
at tide which could be identified ; and a verdict of the 
accidental drowning of a person unknown settled the 
matter 

As the body was found in Narrobourne parish, there ' 
it had to be buried Lornclius wrote to Joshua, begging 
lum to come and read the seivice, or to send some one ; 
he iiunsdf could not do it. Rather than lei in a stranger ^ 
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I Joshua came, and silently scanned the coronei’? order 
handl'd him by the undertaker • — 

‘ I, Henry Giles, Coroner for the Mid-Division of Outer 
Wessex, do hereby order the Burial of the Body now shown 
' to the Inquest Jury as the Body of an Adult Male Prison 
Unknown . etc. 

Joshua JIalborough got through the service in some 
way, and rejoined his brother Cornelius at his house. 
Neither accepted an invitation to lunch at their ristcr's , 
they wished to discuss parish matters together. In the 
afternoon she came down, though they had already called 
on her, and had not exjiectcd to s(o her .igain Her 
bright eyes, bri^wn hair, flowery bonnet, lemoii-coloiireil 
gloves, and fliisli beauty, were like an ii radiation into the 
apartment, which they in their gloom could haidly bear. 

' I forgot to tell yon,' she said, of a curious thing which 
happened to me a month or two before my marriage— - 
something which I have thought may have had a con- 
nection with the accident to the poor man you have buried 
to-day. It was on that evening I was at the manor-house 
waiting for you to fetch me ; I was m the winter-garden 
with Albeit, and we were sitimg silent together, when 
we fancied we heard a cry in the distant meadov' We 
opened the door, and while Albert ran to fetch his hat, 
leaMiig me standing there, the cry was repeated, and 
my excited senses made me think I heaid my own name 
Wflien Albert came back all was .silent, and w'e decided 
that it was only a drunken shout, and not a cry for help. 
We both forgot the incident, and it never has occurred 
to me till since the funeral to-day that it might liave 
been this stranger's cry. The name of couise was only 
fancy, or he might have had a wife or child v/ith a name 
something like mine, poor man ! ' 

When she was gone the brothers wer,e sdent till Cornelius 
said, ‘ Now mark this, Joshua Sooner or later she'll 
know.' 

' How ? ' 

' From one of us. Do you think human hearts are iron- 
Cased safes, that you suppose we can keep this secret f(;r 
over ? ' * 
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'Yes, I think they are, sometiines,’ said Joshua. 

‘No. It will out. We shall tell.’ 

‘ What, and min li(*r— kill her ? Disgrace her children, 
and pull down the whole auspicious house of Fellmer 
about our ears ? No ! May I — drown where he was 
drowned before I do it ! Never, never. Surely you can 
say the same, Cornelius I ’ 

Cornelius seemed fortified, and no more was said. For 
a long time after that day he did not see Joshua, and 
before th ^ next year was out a son and heir was born to the 
Fellmers. 'riie villagers rang the thiee bells every evening 
for a week and more, and were machi merry by Mr Fellmer's 
ale; and when the christening came on Joshua paid 
Narrobourne another viv't 

Among all the people • ho assembled on that day the 
bj other clergymen were tiiC least interested. Their minds 
wore haunted by a spirit in kerseymere. In the evening 
ttu'V walked together in the fields. 

‘ She’s all right,’ said Joshua. ‘ But here are you 
doing jouimy-woik, Cornelius, and likely to continue 
at It till the end of the day, as far as I ran see. I, too, 
with my petty living -what am I after all ? . . To tell 
the iiulh, the Churcli is a poor forlorn hope for people 
without influence, paiticularly when their enthusiasm 
begins to flag. A social regemrator has a better chance 
outside, wliore he is unhampered by dogma and tradition. 
As for me, I would rather have gone on mending mills, 
vitli mv crust of bread and liberty.’ 

Almost automatically they had bent th< ir steps along 
the margin of the river ; they now paust d. They were 
stanrliug on the brink of the well-knov.n weir. 1 .ere were 
the Jidtches, there was the culvcTt ; they could see the 
pcbblv bed of the stream through the jxdlucid water. 
The notes of the cburch-oells were audible, still jangled 
by the enthusiastic villagers. 

‘ Why see — it was thcie I hid his walking-stick I ’ said 
Joshua, looking towards the sedge The next moment, 
during a passing breeze, something flashed white on the 
spot to which the attention of Cornelius was drawn. 

From the sedge rose a straight little silver- poplar, and ' 
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it was the leaves of this sapling which caused tlie Ihckcr of 
whiteness. 

' His walking-stick has* grown ! ' Joshua added ' It 
was a rough one- -cut from tlic hedge, I itrneinbc'i 

At every puft of wind the tree turned white, till they 
could not bear to look at it ; and they waJ k('d awa s 

‘ I see him every night,’ Cornelius munnui-'d. 

Ah, we read our to little a<TOunt, Jds ! '\:i funi. 

aravodv, aiaymnic, ynra<p(jov 7 pa^ To liavc eudhred ilic cross, 
despising the shame — there lay great nes'^ ! P>u< now 1 
often feel that I should like to put an end to trouble here 
in this selfsame spot.’ 

' I have thought of it myself,' s.nd Joshua 

‘Perhaps we shall, r^ome da},‘ inuriTUired his brother. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Joshua moodili 

With that contingenc3'' to eonsiflei m th*' silence of 
their nights and da}.', thev IhuI thiui st(p-. homewaids. 

Dectmher 188S 
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ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT 
1 

The man who played the disturbing part in the two quiet 
feminine lives hereunder depicted— no great man, in any 
sense, by the way — first had knowledge of them on an 
October evening, in the city of Aleichesler. He had 
been standing in the Close, vainl\ (‘ndeavouring to gain 
amid tin* darkness a glimpse of the most homogeneous 
pile of mednev'al arcititectiire m England, whi( li towen'd 
and tapf'rcd fiom the damp aiul level sward in tront ol 
him. While he stood tlie presmee of tlie Cathedral walls 
was revv'aled rather by the car tlian by the eyes ; he 
fould not see them, but they relU^ctcd sharjily a roar ol 
sound which entered the Close by a street leading from the 
city square, and, falling upon the building, was Hung back 
upon him. 

He postponed till the moirow his attempt to examine 
the deserted edifice, and turned his attention to the iioi.se. 
It was compounded of steam barrel-organs, the clanging of 
gongs, the ringing of hand-bells, the clack of rattles, and 
the lUKlistiiignishable shouts ol men A lurid light hung 
in the air in the direction of the tumult. Thitherward he 
went, passing under the arched gateway, along n stiaight 
street, and into the square. 

He might have searched Europe over tor a greater 
contrast between juxtaposed scenes. Tiie sfiectacle was 
that of the eighth chasm of the Inferno as to colour and 
flame, and, as to mirth, a developmeni of the Homeric 
heaven. A smoky glaie, of the cemjtlcxion of brass- 
tilings, ascended from the fieiy tongues of innumerable 
naphtha lamps affixed to booths, stalls, and other tem- 
porary erections which crowded the spacious market- 
square. In front of this irradiation scores of human 
figures, more or less in profile, were darting athwart 
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and a<josj., up, down, and around, like gnats against a 
sunset 

Tlieij motions woie so rhythmical that they seemed 
to be nio\(d b\ mruhuioiv And it pn'seiitly ap{)eared 
thal they wcu inoM-d by machinery indeed ; the figures 
being tho'e ot the pjtioiis of swings, see-saw‘-, flying- 
h.tps, aboM all ol the thice steam loundabouts which 
0( riipii d th( < t. ntie of th(‘ position It was from the latter 
that tb( dm oi steam-organs came 

Till obi ling liinnamty in full light was, on second thoughts, 
bcttci tl in ai( liiti'ctuie in the dark The young man. 
lighting a shoit pipe, and putting his hat on one side and 
one hand in his j socket, to throw himself into harmony 
with his new ciu iionnit nt. drew near to the largest and 
most ]>atrom/ed of the sti 'ini circuses, as the* roundabouts 
W( le called bv their owia ^s. This was orii' of brilliant 
iinish. and it was now in full revolution. The musical 
instrument aiound which and to whose tones the lidcTs 
I evolved, directed its trumpet-mouths of brass upon the^ 
young m<ui, and the long plate-glass minors set at angles, 
which rev'olved with the machine, flashed the gyiating 
pel. soilages and hobby-horses kaleidoscopically into hisey<'s 

It could now' be seen that he was unlike the majoiity 
of th(* cTOW'd. A gentlcmanlv young fellow, oik' of the 
sjiecies loimd in large towns only, and London particulail}', 
built on delicate lines, well, though not fashionably dressed, 
he app<‘artd to belong to the professional class ; he had 
nothing square oi piactical about his look, much that 
was ciirvihneai and sensuous Indeed, some would have 
called bun a man not altogether typical ot the middle-class 
male of a ccntuiy wherein sordid ambition is the master- 
passion that seems to be taking the tim« -honourea place of 
love. 

Tilt' 1 evolving figures passed before his eyes with an 
unexpected and qinet grace in a throng whose natural i 
movements did not suggest gracefulness or quietude as a 
rule By some contrivance there was imparted to each 
ot the hobby-horses a motion which was really the triumph 
and j>eifection of roundabout inventiveness — a galloping 
inf and fall, so timed that, of each pair of steeds, one 
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was on the spring while the other was on the pitch The 
riders were quite fascinated by these equine undulations 
in this most delightful holiday-game of our times Tlieio 
were riders as young as six, and as old as sixty yeais, with 
every age between At first it was difficult to catch a 
personality, but by and by the observer’s eyes centred 
on the prettiest girl out of the seveial pretty ones re- 
volving. 

It was not that one with the light frock and light hat 
whom he had bc*cn at first attracted by , no, it was the 
one with the black cape, gray skiit, liglit gloves and — no, 
not even she, but the one behind her ; she with the crimson 
skirt, dark jacket, brown hat and brown gloves Unmis- 
takably that was the j^tfettiest giil. 

Having finally selected her, this idle spectator studietl 
her as well as he was able dunng each ol her brief transits 
across his visual field vShe was absolutely unconscious 
of e"/crything save the act of riding her features weie 
rapt ill an ecstatic dreaminess ; for the moment she did 
not know her age or her history oi her lineaments, much 
h'-.s her troubles. He himself was full of vague latter-day 
glooms and popular melancholies, and it was a refieshing 
sensation to behold this young thing then and there, 
absolutely as happy as if she were m a Paradise. 

Dreading the moment when the inexorable stoker, 
grimily lurking behind the glitteiing rococo-wojk, should 
decide that this set of riders had had their pennyworth,, 
and bring the whole concern of steam-engine, horses, 
mirrors, trumpets, drums, cymbals, and such-like to pause 
and silence, he waited for her every reappearance, glancing 
indifferently over the intervening forms, including the two 
plainer girls, the old woman and child, the two youngsters, 
the newly-married couple, the old man with clay pipe, the 
sparkish youth with a ring, the young ladies in the chariot, 
the pair of jomneyman-carpenters, and others, till his 
select country beauty followed on again m her place. 
He had never seen a fairer product of nature, and at each 
round she made a deeper mark in his sentiments. The 
stoppage then came, and the sighs of the riders were 
audible. » 
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He moved round to the place at which he reckoned, she 
would alight ; but she retained her seat. The empty 
saddles began to refill, and ii;he plainly was deciding to 
have another turn. The young man drew up to the side 
of her steed, and pleasantly asked her if she had enjoyed 
her ride. 

‘ O yes > ' she said, with dancing eyes. ' It has been 
quite unlike anything I have ever felt in my life before 1 ' 

It was not difficult to fall into conversation with her. 
Unreserved— too unreserved — by nature, she was not 
experienced enough to be reserved by art, and after a 
little coaxing she answered his remarks readily. She 
had come to live in Melchcster from a village on the Great 
Plain, and this was the hrst time +hat she had ever seen a 
^^teani'Circus , she couM not understand how stich won- 
deiful machines were made. She had come to the city 
on the invitation of Mrs Harnham, who had taken her 
info her household to train her as a servant, if she showed 
any aptitude. Mrs. Harnham was a young lady who 
before she married had been Miss Edith White, living in 
1 he country near the speaker's cottage ; she was now very 
kind to her through knowing her in childhood so well. 
She was even taking the trouble to educate her Mrs. 
Ilainham was the only friend she had in the world, and 
being without children had widied to have her near her in 
preference to anybody else, though she had only lately 
x:omc ; allowed her to do almost as .she liked, and to have 
a holiday whenever she asked for it. The husband of this 
kind young lady was a rich wine-merchant of the town, 
but Mrs. Harnham did not care much about him. In the 
daytime you could see the hou.se from where >hey were 
talking. She, the speaker, liked Melchester better than 
the lonely country, and she was going to have a new hat 
for next Sunday that was to cost fifteen and ninepence. 

Then she inquired of her acquaintance where he lived, 
and he told her in London, that ancient and smoky city, 
where everybody lived who lived at all, and died because 
they could not live there. He came into Wessex two or 
three times a year for professional reasons ; he had arrived 
from V^intonccster yesterday, and was going on into the 
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next county in a day or two. For one thing he did like 
the country better than the town, and it was because it 
contained such girls as hcuself. 

Then the pleasure-inachiiie started again, and, to the 
light-hearted girl, the figure of the handsome young man. 
the market-square with its lights and crowd, the houses 
beyond, and the world at large, began moving round as 
before, countermoving in the revolving mirrors on her right 
hand, she being as it were the fixed point in an undulating, 
dazzling, luiid universe, in which loomed forward most 
prominently of all the form of her late interloculor. Eai'h 
time that she approached the half of her oibit that la>' 
nearest him they gazed at each other with <^milcs, and 
with that unmistakable expression which means so little 
at the moment, yet so often lea<ls iij) to i)assion, heart- 
ache, union. di.suiiioii, devotion, overpopulation, diudgery, 
content, resignation, despair 
\Vlien the hoi'sos slowed anew lu; stepped to hcT side 
and proposed another heat. ‘ Hang the expense for once,' 
he said. ‘ I’ll pay ! ’ 

She laughed till the tears came 
' Why do you laugh, dear ^ ’ said he. 

' Because--- you arc so genteel that >ou must lia\e 
plenty of money, and only say that for fun ' ’ the returned 
‘ Ha-ha ! ' laughed the young man in unison, and gal- 
lantly producing his money she was enabled (o whirl on 
again. * 

As he stood smiling there in the motley crowd, with his 
pipe in his hand, and clad m the rough pea-jacket and 
wideawake that he had put on for his stroll, who would 
have supposed him to be Charles Bradford Raye, Esquue, 
stuff-gown small, educated at Wintoncester, called to the 
Bar at Lincolu’s Inn, now .going the Western Ciicuii, 
merely detained in Mclchcster by ct small arbitration 
after his brethren had moved on to tin tiext county- town ? 

The square was overlooked from its remoter corner by 
the house of which the young girl had spoken, a dignified 
residence of consideiable size, having several wii^dovvs on 
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('ach floor. Inside one of these, on the first floor, the 
apartment being a large drawing-room, sat a lady, in 
appearance from twenty-eight to thirty years of age. 
The blinds were still undrawn, and the lady was absently 
surveying the weird scene without, her cheek resting on 
her hand. The room was unlit from within, but enough 
of the glare from the market-place entered it to reveal the 
lady’s taco. She was what is called an interesting creature 
rather than a handsome woman ; dark-eyed, thoughtful, 
and with sensitive lips 

A man sauntered into the room from behind and came 
forward. 

' O, lulitli, f fluln't see you,’ lie said. ' W'liv are you 
sitting here in thi' daik ^ ’ 

‘ I am looking at the f-ur,’ leplied the ladv in a languid 
vou e 

' Oh ^ Horrid nuisaiK e every 3Tar ' T wish it could be 
])iit a stop to.’ 

‘ I like it ’ 

‘ H’m Tliei(‘’s no ac( ounting for taste ’ 

Foi a moment he gazed from the window with her, 
for politeness’ sake, and then went out again 

In a few minutes slie rang. 

‘ Hasn’t Anna come m ^ ' a deed Mrs Hainham 

‘ No, m’m ’ 

‘ She ought to be in by this time. I meant her to go for 
ten minutes only.’ 

‘ Shall I go and look for her, m’m ^ ’ said the housemaid 
alcrtl}’’ 

‘No, It IS not neassary : she is a guod giil and will 
('ome soem.’ 

However, wlien the servant had gone Airs Harnham 
aro.se, went up to her room, cloaked and bonneted herself, 
and proceeded dowaistairs, where she found her husband. 

‘ I want to see the fair,' she said ; ' and I am going to 
look for Anna 1 have made myself responsible lor her, 
and must sec she comes to no harm. She ought to be 
indoors Will you come with me ; ’ 

' Oh, she’s all right. I saw her on one of those whirligig 
things, talking to her young man as I came m. But I’ll 
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go if you wish, though I'd rather go a hundred miles the 
other way.' 

' Then please do so. I Shall come to no harm alone ’ 
She left the house and entered the crowd which thiongod 
the market-place, where she soon discovered Anna, scat('d 
on the revolving horse. As soon as it stojipcd Mrs Harn- 
harn advanced and said severely, ‘ Anna, how can you 
be such a wild girl ? You were only to be out for ti n 
minutes.’ 

Anna looked blank, and the y<ning man, who had dioppcd 
into the background, came to helj) her alight. 

‘ Please don't blame her,’ he said politely ‘ It is ni\' 
fault that .she has stayed. She looked so graceful on the 
hor.se that I induced her to go round again I assiiie you., 
that she has beiui quite .safe ’ 

' In that case I’ll leave her in your Innids,' said Mrs 
Harnham, turning to retrace her steps 
But this for the moment it was not so easy to do Some- 
thing had attracted the ciowd to a .epot in their rear, and 
the wine-merchant’s wif<‘, caught by its .sway, loimd herself 
pressed against Anna’.s acqumnt.ance without {)ower to 
move away Their faces weie within a few inches ol each 
other, his bioath fanned her cheek as well as Anna’s 
They could do no other than smile at the accident ; but 
neither spoke, and each waited passively. Mis Harnham 
then lelt a man’s hand clasping her fingers, anti from Hit; 
look oi consciou.sncss on the y^oiing fellow’s lace she knt'w 
the hand to be his : she also knew that from the position 
of the girl he had no other thought than that the imprisoinxl 
hand was Anna’s. What prompted her to reliain from 
undeceiving him .she could hardly tell. Not content with 
holding the hand, he playfully slipped two of Ins fingem 
inside her glove, against her palm Thu s matters con tin \ led 

till the pressure le.sscncd ; but .sevei il minutes j.iassed 
before the t.rowd thinned .sufficiently to allow Mis. I lainham 
to withdraw. 

' How did they get to know each otlier, I w^ondcr ? ' 
she mused as she retreated. ‘ Anna is really very forward 
— and he vciy' wieked and nice ’ 

She was so gently stirred with the stranger’s luawnei and 
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voice, with the tenderness of his idle touch, that instead 
of re-entering the lioiise she turned back again and observed 
tlie pair from a screened nook*. Really she argued (being 
little less imimlsivc than Anna hci self) it was very excusable 
in Anna to encourage him, however she might have con- 
trived to make his acquaintance , he was so gentlemanly, 
so fascinating, had such beautiful eyes The thought that 
he was several years her junior produced a reasonless 
sigh. 

At length the couple turned from the roundabout to- 
wards the door of Mis Harnham’s house, and the young 
man could be heard saying that he would accompany her 
home. Anna, then, had found a lover, apparently a verv 
devoted one. Mrs. Ha;nham was quite interested in him. 
\Vlien they drew near -he door of the wine-merchant’s 
house, a comparatively deserted spot by this time, they 
stood invisilde for a little whde in the shadow of a wall, 
where they separated, Anna going on to the entrance, and 
her acquaintance returning acros.s the square. 

‘ Anna,’ said Mrs Harnham, corning up. ‘ I’ve been 
looking at you ! That young man kissed you at parting, 

1 am almo.st sure.' 

' Well,' stammered Anna , ‘ he said, if I didn’t mind — 
it would do me no harm, and — and— him a great deal of 
good f ' 

' All, I thought <50 ! And he was a stranger till to- 
night ? ' 

‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘ Yet I warrant you told him your nann^ and ever 5 dhing 
about yourself ? ’ 

' He asked me.’ 

‘ But he didn’t tell you his ^ ’ 

' Yes, ma’am, he did I ’ cried Anna victoriously. ' It is 
Charles Bradford, of London ’ 

‘ Well, if he’s respectable, of course I’ve nothing to 
say against your knowing him,’ remarked her mistress, 
prepossessed, in spite of general principles, in the young 
man’s favour. ‘ But I must reconsider all that, if ht 
attempts to renew your acquaintance. A country-bred 
girl like'* you, who has never lived in Melchester till this 
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niojith, who had hardly ever seen a black-coated man till 
you came here, to be so sharp as to captuic a young Lon- 
doner like him ! ' 

‘ I didn’t capture him. I didn't do anything,' said Anna, 
in confusion. 

When s.he was indoors and alone Mrs. Harnham thought 
what a well-bred and chivalrous young man Anna’s com- 
panion had seemed. Theie had been a magic in his wooing 
touch of her hand ; and she wondered how he had come to 
be attracted by the girl. 

The next morning the emotional Edith Harnham went 
to the usual week-day service in Melchester cathedral 
In crossing the Close through the fog she again j^erceived 
him wlio had mteiested her the previous evening, gazing^ 
up thoughtfully at the Ivigh-piled architecture of the nave : " 
and as soon as she had taken her seat he entered and 
sat down in a stall opposite hers 

He did not particularly heed her; but Mrs. Hainliam 
was continually occupying her < yes with him, and wondeieit 
more than ever what had attracted him m her iinflcdgei 1 
maid-servant The mistress was almost as iiiuu i ustonied 
cS the maid(;ii herself to the eiul-of-the-agc young man, 
or she might have wondered less. Ra 3 'e, having look( d 
about him a while, left abrupt ty, without regaid to tlu- 
service that was jiroccccliug ; and Mrs. Harnham -lonelv. 
impressionable creature that she was — took no fuitlu'r 
inteiest in prai.sing the Lord. She wished she hdd mariied 
a London man who knew the subll dies of love-making as 
they were evidently known to him who had mistakenly 
caressed her hand. 


IH 

The calendar at Melchester had bee/' light, occupying 
the court only a few hours; and the assizes at Castci- 
bridge, the next county-town on the Wi\terri Circuit, hav- 
ing no business for Raye, he had not gone thither At the 
next town after that thc}^ did not open till the following 
Monday, trials to begin on Tuesday morning. In the natural 
order of things Raye would liave arrived at the latter 
place on Monday afternoon , liut it was not till Hie middle 
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of Wednesday that his gown and gray wig, curled in tiers, 
in the best fashion of Assynan bas-reliefs, w^ere seen blow- 
ing and bobbing behind him as he hastily walked up the 
High Street from his lodgings. But though he entered the 
assize building there was nothing for him to do, and sitting 
at the blue baize lalile in the well of the court, he mended 
pens with a mind far away from tlie case in progress. 
Thoughts of unpremeditated conduct, of wliich a week 
earlier ho would not have believed himself capable, threw 
him into a mood of dissatisfied depression. 

He had contrived to see again tlie pretty rural maiden 
Anna, the day after the fair, had walked out of the city 
with her to the earthworks of Old Melchester, and feeling 
a violent fancy for her, had remained in Melchester all 
vSunday, Monday, and '1 iicsday ; "by persuasion obtaining 
walks and me(‘tmgs witi the girl six or seven tunes dur- 
ing the interval ; had in brief won her, body and soul. 

He supposed it must have been owing to the seclusion 
111 which he had lived of late in town that he had given way 
so unrestrainedly to a passion for an artless creature whose 
inexpenencc had, from the first, led her to place her.self 
unreservedly in his hands. Much he deplored tnlling 
with her feelings foi the sake of a passing desire , and 
he could only hope that she might not live to sutler on his 
account. 

Slie had begged him to come to her again ; entreated 
him , wejSl. He had promised that he would do .so, and 
he meant to carry out that promise. He could not d(‘sert 
h(T now. Awkward as such unintentional connections 
were, the interspace ot a hundred miles- hie -1 to a girl 
of her limited capabilities was like a thou.'^^nd— would 
c'itectually hinder this summer fancy from greally encum- 
bering his life , while thought of>.her simple love might 
do him the negative good of keeping him from idle pleasures 
m town when he Wished to wcffk hard. His circuit jour- 
neys would take him to Melchester three or four times a 
jnar , and then he could always her. 

The pseudonym, or rather partial name, that he had 
given her as his beft»rc knowing how far the acquaintance 
was going to carry him, had been .spoken on the spur of the 
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moment, without any ulterior intention wlwatevei He had 
not afterwards disturbed Anna's error, but on leaving her 
he had felt bound to give lier an address at a ‘Stationer's 
not far from his chambeis, at which she might write to Inm 
undei the initials ‘ C H ’ 

In due time Kaj’e returned to his London abode, having 
called at Meldiester on his way and spent a few additional 
hours with his fascinating child of naliirt' In town 
ho lived monotonously every day. Often he and his 
rooms were enclosed by a tawny fog fiom all the woild 
besides, and when he lighted the g.is to read 01 wtite by, 
liis situation M'cmed so unnatural that he would look into 
the lire and think of that trusting girl at Melchester again 
and again Oftc'ii, oj^ipressi'd by alisurd fondniss for hei,' 
he would enter the dim n'ligiou-^ nave of the Law Courts by 
the north door, elbow other juniors habited like himself, 
and like him nnretained , edge himself into this or that 
crowded court where a sensational case was going on, just 
as if he were in it, though the police olticers at the clooi 
knew as well as he knew himsdf that he had no more con- 
cern with the business in hand than the jiatient idlers at the 
gallery-door outside, who had waited to enter since eight 
in the morning because, like him, they belonged to the 
classes that live on e.xjiectation. But he would do these 
things to no purpose, and think how greatly the characters 
111 such scenes contrasted with the pink and bw‘czy Anna. 

An unexpected feature in that peasant maiden's con- 
duct was that she had not as yet written to him, thougli 
he had told her she might do so if she wished Surely a 
young creature had never before been so reticent in such 
circumstances At length he sent her a brief line, positive! v 
requesting her to wiite There was no answer by the 
return post, but the day after a letter in a neat feminine 
hand, and bearing the Melchester jwst.-mark, was handed 
to him by th(' stationer. 

llie fact alone of its arrival was sufficient to satisfy 
his imaginative sentiment. He was not anxious to open the 
epistle, and in truth did not begin to read it for nearly 
half-an-hoiir, anticipating readily its terms of passionate 
retrospect and tender adjuration When at last >ic liiined 
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his feet to the fireplace and unfolded the sheet, he was 
surprised and pleased to find that neither extravagance nor 
vulgarity was there It was* the most charming little 
missive he had over received from woman. To be sure the 
language was simple and the ideas were slight ; but it was 
so solf-]iossessed ; so purely that of a young girl who felt 
her womanhood to be enough for her dignity that he read 
it tlirongli twice. Four sides were filled, and a few lines 
written across, after the fashion of former days ; the paper, 
too, was common, and not of the latest shade and surface. 
But what of those things ^ He had received letters from 
woriK^n wlio were fairly called ladies, but never so sensible, 
so human a letter as this. He could not single out any 
one sentence and say it was at alh remarkable or clever ; 
the ensembh' of the lett< • it was which won him; and 
beyond the one request that ho w^ould write or come to her 
again sotm there was nothing to show her sense of a claim 
upon him. 

To write again and develop a correspondence was the 
last thing Raye would have preconceived as his conduct 
in such a situation ; yet he did send a short, emcouragmg 
line or two, signed with his pseudonym, in winch he asked 
for another letter, and chcenngly promisc'd that he W’ould 
try to sec her again on some near day, and wnnild never 
forget liow much they had been to each other during their 
'-hort acqiKuntance. 


IV 

To return now to the moment at which Anna, at Mel- 
chestfT, had received I^ayc’s letter 

It had been put into her own ha.icl by tin postman 
on his morning rounds She flushed down to her neck 
on receipt of it, and turned it over and over. ‘ It is mine " 
she said 

‘ Why, yes, can’t I'ou see it is ^ ’ said the postman, 
smiling as he guessed the nature of the document and the 
cause of the confusion. 

‘ O yes, of course ! ’ replied Anna, looking at the letter, 
forcedly tittering, and blushing still more. 

Her l6bk of embarrassment did not leave her with the 
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postman's depaiture. She opened the envelope, kissed its 
contents, put away the letter in her pocket, and remained 
musing till her eyes filled, with tears. 

A few minutes later she carried up a cup of tea to Afi- 
Harnham in her bed-chamber. Anna’s mistress looked 
at her, and said: ‘How dismal you seem this moinine* 
Anna. Wliat’s the matter ? ’ 

‘ I’m not dismal. I’m glad; only I ’ She slopi-cd 

to stifle a sob. 

‘ Well ? ’ 

' I’ve got a letter— and what good is it to me, if I can’t 
read a word in it ! ’ 

‘ Why, I’ll read it, child, if necv-ssary ’ 

' But this IS from somebody — I don’t want anybodx' to 
lead it but myself! ’*Anna murmured. 

‘ I shall not tell anybody. Ls it from that young man ’ 

‘ 1 think so.’ Anna .slowly produced the letter, sa\jiig : 

‘ Then will you read it to me. ma’am ? ’ 

This was the secret of Anna’s embarrassment and 
flutterings. She could neither read nor write. She had 
grown up under the care of an aunt b\’ marriage, at one 
of the lonely hamlets on the Great Mid-Wessex Plain 
where, even in days of national education, there had be* n 
no school within a distance ol two miles Her aunt was 
an ignorant woman ; there had been nobody to investigate 
Anna’s circumstances, nobody to care about licr learning the 
rudmients , though, as otten in such cases, she had been 
well fed and clothed and not unkindlv treati^d Since 
.she had t ome to live at Melchester with Mrs. Haniham, the 
latter, uho took a kindly interest in the girl, had taught 
her to speak correctly, m which accomplishment Anna 
showed considerable readiness, as is not unusual with the 
illiterate ; and soon became quite fluent in the use ol In r 
mistress’s phraseology Mrs Hamhain also insisted iq^on 
■her getting a spelling and copy book, and beginning to 
practise in these. Anna was slower in this bianch of her 
education, and meanwhile here was the letter 

Edith Harnham’s large dark eyes expres.sed some interest 
in the contents, though, in her character ol mere int«"r- 
preter, she threw into her tone as much as die could of 
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mt'clianical passiveness. She read the short cpi.stle on to 
Its concluding sentenci', which idly requested Anna to send 
him a tender answ(‘r 

‘ Now— you'll do it for me, won’t you, dear nu''tress ? ' 
said Anna eagerl}^ ' And you'll do it as W(‘ll as ever you 
Can, please^ Because 1 couldn't bear him to think J 
am not able to do it mvselt. I should sink into the earth 
with shame it h(^ kni'w that ! ' 

hroiii soiiif* words m th<' lettfM* Mis Ilarnliam was 
led to ask questions, and the answers she receivi'fl con- 
hrrned lur suspicions. Deep concern filled Edith’s heart 
at ])('iceiving how the girl had committed h('r happiness 
to the issiK' of this new-sprung attachment. She blamed 
herself for not inteifering in a fiirtation which had re.sulted 
so seiioiisly for the poor little cieaturc in liei charge ; 
though at ttK‘ time of si'i ag the pair together she had a 
feeling that it was hardly within her piovmcc to nip young 
atti'ction in the bud However, what was done could not 
be undone, and it behovi'd her now, as Anna’s onl\ pro- 
tector, to help her as mui'h as she could To Anna’s 
e<iger request that she, Mrs. llarnham, should compose and 
wiite the answer to this young London man’s IcHit, sin 
felt bound to accede, to keep alive his attachmr'ut to the 
girl it possible , though in other circumstances slu' might 
have suggested the cook as an amanuensis 

.\ tendijr leply w’as thereupon coucorted, and set down 
m ICditli H?u Ilham’s hand. This letter it had been whicli 
Raye had received and delighted m Wntti'ii in the pie- 
ence of Anna it certainly was. and on Anna’s humble 
note-pap('r, and in a measure iiiditi d by ti.. young giil , 
but the life, the spirit, the individuality, \\(”t Edith 
flarnham’s. 

‘ Won't yon at least put your name yourself ^ ’ she 
said. ‘You can manage to wiite that bv this lime ^ ' 

‘ No, no,’ said Anna, shrinking back. ‘ 1 should do 
it so bad. He’d be ashamed of me, and never see me 
again • ' 

The note, so piettily requesting another from him, had, 
as we have seen, power enough in its pages to bring one 
He declared it to be such a pleasure to h(*ar from her that 
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bhe must write every week The same prc^ce'^s of manu- 
facture was accordingly rej »eatid by Anna and her mistress, 
and continued loi several weeks in succession . (‘dch letter 
being penned and suggt‘sted by Edith, the girl standing by , 
the answer read and coinmentt'd on by ICditli, Anna stand- 
ing by and listening <igain 

Late on a w'lntor evening, alter the dispatch of tlK' sixth 
letter, Mrs Harnliam was sitting alone by the Kmiains 
of h(T fire Her husband had retired to bed, and she had 
fallen into iliat tixit) of musing which takes no count ot 
hour or tt'inpi'ratuie The state of mind had bci'ii bi ought 
about ill Edith b}’ a straiigm thing wJiich she had dom* tliat 
<.lay imr the first time since K*a3’e’s visit Anna Jiad gone 
to stay over a night oi*two with hei cottage friends on tlu- 
Jdam, and in her absence had arrived, out of its time', a 
letter from Raye. To this Ediih had replied on her own 
responsibility, lioin the depths of her own heait, without 
waiting for her maid’s collaboration. I'hc luxury < >1 writ ing 
to him what would be known to no consciousn('s.s but 
his was gieat, and she liad indulged herself tlierein 

W'hy was it a luxuiv 

ICdith Ilaiiiham led a lonely life Inlluenced by the 
belief of the British jjarent that a bad maiiiagi' with its 
aversions is better than free womanhood with its interests, 
dignity^ and ieisuH', she had consented to man y tlu' eldc'rlv 
w im^-merchant as a pis alley, at tli(' age of seven and-tweiitv 
-some three yx'ar.s before this date -to find aftei wards 
that she liad nnide a mistake That ruiilraet had left 
her .still a woman whose de( ])ei nature liad iK'vi'r been 
stirred 

She was now cleaily lealizmg that she had become 
possessed to the bottom of her soul with the imago of a man 
to whom she was hardly^ so much as a name. Eiom the 
hrst he had attiacted her by his looks, and v{a((' , bx his 
tender toiK'h , and, with these as gcneratois, the wntmg of 
letter after letter and the reading of their sott answers 
had insensibly developed on lier side an emotion which 
fanned his ; till there had resulted a magnetic lecipiocity 
between the correspondents, notwithstanding that one cjf 
them wrote in a character not her own That ]i<‘*had been 
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able to seduce another woman in two days was his crowning 
though unrecognized fascination for her as the she-animaL 

They wcie licr own impassioned and pent-up ideas 
- lowered to monos>llabic phraseology in order to keep 
up the disguise — that Edith put into letters signed with 
another name, much to the shallow Anna’s delight, who, 
unassisted, could not lor the world have conceived such 
pretty fancies for winning him, even had she been able to 
wiite them Edith found that it was these, her own 
foisted-in sentiments, to which the young barrister mainly 
responded. The few sentences occasionally ndded fiom 
Anna’s own lips made apparently no impression upon 
him 

The hTter-writing in her absence Anna never discovered ; 
bin on her n-lurn the next .norning she declared she wished 
to sec her lover about something at once, and begged Mrs. 
flarnham to ask him to come. 

'I'here was a strange anxiety in her manner which did 
not escape Mrs. Hariiham, and ultimately resolved itself 
into a flood of tears. Sinking down at Edith's knees, she 
made confession that the result ot her relations with her 
lover it would soon become necessary to disclose. 

Edith Harnham was gcneioiis enough to bo very far 
from inclined to cast Anna adrift at this conjuncture. No 
true woman ever is so inclined from Jier own personal 
})oint of view, however prompt she may be in taking such 
'^teps to safeguard those dear to her. Although she hail 
written to Raye so short a time previously, she instantly 
penned another Anna-notc hinting ch arly though delicately 
the state of affairs. 

Raye replied by a hasfy line to say how muci. he was 
concerned at her news : he felt that he must run dowm to 
sec her almost immediately. 

But a week later the girl came to her mistress’s room 
with another note, which on being read informed her that 
after all he could not find time for the journey. Anna 
was broken with grief; but by Mrs Harnhara’s counsel 
strictly refrained from hurling at Iiim the reproaches and 
bitterness customary from young women so situated. 
One thing was imperative : to keep the young man’s 
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romantic interest in her alive Rather tliercfore did Edith, 
in the name of her protegee, request him on no account to 
be distressed about the looming event, and not to iiicfui- 
venience himself to hasten down. .She desired aliove 
everything to be no weight upon him in his career, no clog 
upon his high activities She had wished him to know 
what had befallen : he w'as to dismiss it again from Ins 
mind. Only he must write tt'iiderly as ever, and when 
he should come again on the spring circuit it w'ould b(‘ 
soon enough to discuss what had better be done 

It may w'ell be supposed that Anna’s own feelings h<id 
not been quite in accord with tlv'se geneioiis exjm-'isiOTi'- , 
but the mistress’s judgment had ruled, and Anna had 
acquiesced. ‘ All I want is that inceness you can so wi'll 
put into yoiu letters," my deal, dear mistress, and that P 
can’t for the life o’ me make up out of my own head , 
though I mean the same thing and feel it exacMy when 
you’ve written it down ' ’ 

When the letter had been sent oft, and Edith llarnham 
was left alone, she bowl'd heiself on the back of liei eljair 
and wept 

‘ J wish his child was mine--! wish it was I ’ sin* nmi- 
mured. ' Yet how can I .sa\' such a wK’keil thing ' ’ 

The leltet moved Rase considerably wdieii it 1 cached 
him The intelligence iLs»lt had aftected him lhan 
her unexpected maniici of tieatmg him in relation to it 
The absence of any word of reproacli, the des'otion to In'- 
interests, tlie self-saeniice appaiciit m every line, <iU madi 
up a nobility of cliaracter that he had never clieamt ol 
finding in womankind 

‘ tied forgive' me t ’ lie said trcmuloudy. T have' been 
a wicked wTctch 1 did not know' she \'/as such a tieasnre 
as this ! ’ 

He reassuied her instantly— declaring tluit he would 
not of course desert her, that he would provide a home 
for her somewhere. Meanwhile she was to stay w'here 
she was as long as her mistress would allow her. 

But a misfortune supervened in this direction W hether 
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an inkling of Anna’s circumstances reached the knowledge 
of Mrs. Hamham's husband or not cannot be said, but the 
girl was coin|)('llcd, in spite of, h2dith’s entreaties, to leave 
tlie house. Ey her own choice she decided to go back for 
a while to tlie cottage on the Plain This arrangement 
led to a consultation as to how the coirespondence should 
be carried on ; and in the girl’s inability to continue 
pf'rsonally what had been begun in hei name, and in the 
dihiculty of their acting in concert as heretofore, she 
requested Mrs. Harnham — the only well-to-do friend she 
had in tne world — to receive the letters and reply to them 
olMiaiid, sending them on alterwards to herself on the 
Plain, where she might at least get some neighbour to 
read them to her, if a Imstworthy one could be met with. 
Anna and her box then departed' for the Plain. 

'I'hiis it bvTell that Ed- n Harnham found herself in the 
strange position of having to correspond, under no super- 
vision by the real woman, with a man not her husl^and, in 
terms which were virtually those of a wife, concerning a 
corporeal condition that was not Edith’s at all ; the man 
being one for whom, mainly through the sympathies 
involved in playing this part, she secretly cherished a 
predilection, subtle and imaginative truly, but strong and 
absorbing She opened each letter, read it as if intended 
for herself, and replied from the prom] )l mgs ot her owi 
heart and no other. 

Tliroughout tills correspondence, carried on in the giiTs 
absence, the high-strung Edith Harnham lived in the 
ecstasy of fancy; the vicarious intimacy engenddcd 
such a flow ot passionateness as was never c ^;cccded. For 
conscience’ sake Edith at first sent on each of i is letters 
to Anna, and even rough copies of her replies ; but later 
on these so-called copies w'cre much abridged, and many 
letters on both sides were not sent on at all. 

Though sensuous, and, superficiallj^ at least, infested 
with the self-indulgent vices of artificial society, there was 
a substratum of honesty and fairness in Raye's character. 
He had really a tender regard for the country girl, and it 
grew more tender than ever when he found her apparently 
capable of expressing the deepest sensibilities in the simplest 
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words. He meditated, he wavered, and linally resolved 
to consult Ins sister, a maiden lady much older than him- 
self, of livel}^ sympathie^s and good intent In making 
this conlideiice he showed her some ot the letters 

‘ She seems fairly educated,’ Miss I^aye observed ' And 
bright in ideas She expre^^ses hei^elt with a taste that 
must be innate.’ 

‘ Yes. She writes very jm'ttih', doesn’t she, tlianks to 
these eh'mentary schools 

‘ One IS drawn out towards her, m s]>ite of one’s self, 
poor thing ’ 

The upshot of the discussion ^vas that though Ik' had not 
been directly advised to do it, Raye wrote, in his real 
name, what he would never hav(i decided to wiite on his 
own responsibility ; namely, that lie coukl not liv(> with- 
out her, and would come down in the soring and shelve 
her looming difhculty by mariying her. 

This bold acceptance of the situation was made known 
to Anna by Mrs Harnliam diiving out immediately to the 
cottage on the IMain. Anna jumped for joy like a little 
child And poor, crude diiections for answering a])[)io- 
priately were given to Editli H.'irnliam, wlio on lu'r leturn 
to the city carried them out with w^aim inti'iisita ations. 

' O ! ' she groaned, as she threw down the pen. ‘ Anna 
-jiour good little fool— hasn't intelligence enough in 
jjipreciate him ' How .should she ^ AVhilc f — dim’t be.n 
his (laid’’ 

It was now In'liinar^’ The '’orres]>ondcijce had coii- 
tinu<‘fJ altogether loi four months, and the ne.\t letter Irom 
Kaye ( ontained incidentally a statement of his position 
and jirospects. He .said that in offeiing to wed her he 
had, at first, contemplated the step of retiring troin a j^ro- 
fessioii which hitherto had brought him very slight enioln- 
ment, and which, to speak plainly. In had thought might 
be difficult of practice after his union with lier. Ihit tlie 
unexpected mines of brightness and warmth tliat her 
letters had disclosed to be lurking in her sweet nature had 
led him to abandon that somewhat sari jaospect. He 
felt sure' tiiat, w^ith her powers of devt lopunent after a 
little private training in the social forms of T ondoii under 
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his supervision, and a little help from a governess if neces- 
sary, she would make as good a professional man’s wife 
as could be desired, even it he should rise to the woolsack. 
Many a Lord Chancellor’s wife had been less intuitively a 
lady than she had .diown herself to be in her lines to hirii. 

" ' O - poor fellow, poor fellow ! ' mourned Edith Harn- 
hain 

Hc'i* distress now raged as high as her infatuation It 
w'as she who had wrought him to this pitch — to a marriage 
which meant his ruin ; yet she could not, m mercy to her 
maid, do anything to hinder his plan Anna was coming 
to Melcliester that week, but she could hardly show the 
girl this last reply from the young man ; it told too much 
ol the second individuality that had usurped the place of 
the first 

Anna came, and her ir ^tre«s took her into her own 
loom for privacy. Anna began by saying with some 
anxiety that she was glad the wedding was so near. 

' O, Anna ! ' replied Mrs. Hamham. ' I think w^e must 
tell him all- -that I have been doing youi writing for you ? 
— lest he should not know it till after you become his wih'. 
and it might lead to dissension and recriminations — ■ — ’ 

‘ O, iiiis’ess, dc^u: mis’ess — jilease don’t tell him now ! 
cried Anna in distress. ' If you were to do it. perhaps he 
w'ould not marry me , and what should I do then ? ft 
would be terrible wdiat would come to me ' And 1 am 
getting on with my writing, too. 1 have brought w’ith me 
the copybook you w'ere so good as to give me, and 1 prac- 
tise every day, and though it is so, so hard, I shall do it 
well at last, I believe, if I keep on trying.' 

Edith looked at the copybook. The copies hrtd been 
set by herself, and such progress as the girl had made w’as 
in the way of giotesque facsimile of her mistress's hand 
But even if Edith’.s flowing caligraphy wctc reproduced 
the inspiration would be another thing. 

‘ You' do it so beautifully,' continued Anna, ‘ and say 
all that I want to say so much better than I could say it, 
that I do hope you won't leave me in ihe lurch just now ! ' 

‘ Very well,’ replied the other. ' But 1— but I thought 
I ought not to go on ’ ' 
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' Why ? ' 

Her strong desire to confide her sentuncnts led I^dith 
to answer truly ; 

'Because of its effect upon me.' 

' But it can’t have any • ' 

' Why, child ? ' 

‘ l^ecause you arc married alrc adv ! ' t^aid Anna ith 
lucid simplicity. 

' Of course it canT,’ said her mistress hastily ; yet glad, 
despite hei conscience, that two or three outpourings still 
remained to her. ‘ But you must concentrate yoin atten- 
tion on writing vour name as I write it hen' ' 

, VJ 

Soon Kaye wrote about the wedding. Having decided 
to make the best of what he feaied was a piece ol lomantic 
folly, he had acqiiiicd more ze.st tor the grand exjieriment 
He wished the ceremonv to be in London, for greatei 
pi 1 vary. Editli Harnham would have preferred it at 
MclrhcvSter ; Anna was passive. His reasoning ]>rc vailed, 
and Mis. Harnham threw henself with mournful zt'al into 
the preparations for Anna’s departure. In a last desperate 
feeling that she must at every hazard be in at the dcatli 
of her dream, and see once again the man who by a species 
ol telepathy had exercised such an influence on hei, she 
ottered to go up with Anna and be with her •through the 
ci'remony — ‘ to see the end of her,' as her mistress put it 
with forced gaiety; an ofler which the girl giatefiilly 
accepted ; for she had no otlier friend capable of playing 
the part of companion and witness, in the present i' of a 
gentlemanly bridegioom, in such a way as not to liasten 
an opinion that he had made an irremediable ocial 
blunder. 

It was a muddy morning in March .\\ hen Kaye alighted 
from a four-wheel cab at the door ol a rcgistiy-of/ice in 
the S.W. district of London, and carefully handed down 
Anna and her companion Mrs Harnham Anna looked 
attractive in the somewhat fashionable clothes which Mrs. 
Harnham had helped her to buy, though not 'quite so 
attractive as, an innocent child, she had ajipt'at* d hi lier 
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country gown on the back of the wooden horse at Mel- 
diester Fair. 

Mrs. Harnhain liad come up ‘this morning by an early 
tram, and a young man — a friend of Raye's -- having met 
them at th(‘ door, all four entered the registiy-office to- 
gether. Till an hour before this time, Kaye had never 
know'll the w'liie-merchant's wife, excejit at that hist casual 
( ncounter, and in the llutter of the pcTformance before 
them he had little opportunity for more than a brief acquain- 
tance Th(‘ contract of mairiago at a registry is soon got 
througli , but somehow', during its progu'ss. Raye dis- 
toverc'd ,i "traiige and vSccret giavitation between himself 
and Aiin.i’" friend. 

Thi' lormalities of the vcdding~»or rather latilication 
of a previous union bein/ concluded, the four went in 
one cab to Raye’s lodgings, newly taken in a new suburb 
in preferenee to a house, tlie rent of which he could ill 
cl fiord just then. Here Anna cut the little cake winch 
Raye had bought at a ]:>astr 3 ^cook’s on Ills W'ay home from 
Jnncoln's Inn tlu' night before But she did not do much 
liesidcs Raye’s fiiend was obliged to dep.irt alnio.st 
immediately, and when he had left the only ones virtually 
jire^-t-nt were Edith and Raye, wdio exchanged ideas with 
much animation. The conversation was indeed theirs 
only, Anna biung as a domestic animal who humbly heard 
blit iinderst<?od not Raye seemt'd ^taitled in aw'akening 
to this fact, and began to feel dissatislied with hci inade- 
quacy 

At last, more disappointed than Jie cart 1 to own, he 
said, ‘ Mrs. Harnliam, my dailing is so lluiried tjiat she 
doesn’t know what she is doing or s.iying. 1 s-.e that 
after this event a little quietude will bo necessaiy lieforci; 
she gives tongue to that tender philosopliy which she used 
to tieat me to in lij r letters.’ 

They had planned to start early that aftcinoon for 
Knollsca, to spend the few opening days of tluir married 
life there, and as the hour for departure W'as di awing near 
Raye asked his wife if she would go to the writing-desk in 
the next room and scribble a little note to his sister, wdio 
had been unable to attend through indisposition, inform- 
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ing her that the ceremony was over, thanking hrr lor lier 
little present, and hoping to know her well now that she 
was the writei ’s sister as .well as Charles’s. 

‘ Say it in the prettj^ poetical way yon know so well 
how to adopt.’ he added. ‘ lor I w^ant you partinilavly to 
win Ikt, and both ot you to be dear friends ’ 

Anna looked uneasy, but departed to her t.psk, Kaye 
remaining to talk to their giK'st. Anna was a long while 
absent, and her husband suddenl}' rose and wont to her 
He found her still bending over the writing-ttible, with 
tears brinumng up in her eyes ; and he looked down ujion 
the sheet of note-]ia]X'r with sonu' interest, to diS('o\'(’i 
with what tact she had expiessed Ikt good-will in the deli- 
cate circumstances To his surprise slu' had pingiessed 
but a few lines, in the characters and spelling ot a eliild oi 
eight, and with the icloas of a goo^f 

' Anna,’ he said, staring; ’ Nvluit’s this ’ 

‘It onh nu ans - that 1 can’t do it any belt<T ' ’ slic 
answered, through tier te.irs 
‘ Kh ^ Nonsense I ' 

‘ 1 can't ’ ' slic' insisted, with niiseiable, sobbing haidi- 
hood ‘ I - I didn’t wiUe tboso h'tti'is, ( harks f I onlv 
told her wiiat to writ< ' x\nd not alwaj s that ’ iinl 1 
am learning, () so fast, my dt ar, deni husband ' And 
y'ou’ll forgive mo, won’t you, for not hilnig you bi'foK' ’ 
Slw slid to her kiu os, abjectly clasjH cl Ins w^ai-t and hud 
lier fa<x3 against him * 

He stooci a few moments. lai.sed hei, abruptly tinned, 
and shut the door upon her, rejoining Edith m the diawTiig- 
room. She saw that something imtow'ard ti.id been dis- 
covered, and their eye^' leniained tixed on ea(ii oUkt 
'D o r guess iightty^ ? ' lie asked, with wan cjiiielnde 
‘ You wrre her scribe through all this ' ' 

‘ It w^as necessary,' said Edith 

‘ Did she dictate every w'ord y^ou cVi i wiotf f*) me ? ’ 

‘ Not eveiy WTird ’ 

‘ In fact, v'cry little ’ 

‘ Very little ' 

‘ You wrote a great jiart of those pages ev»uy w^ek from 
your own concejitioiis, though m lier name ' ' 
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' Yes.' 

' Perhaps you wrote many of the letters when you were 
alone, without commuiucalion .with her ? ' 

‘ I did.’ 

He turned to the bookcase, and leant with his hand over 
his face : and Edith, seeing his distress, became white as a 
sheet 

'You iiavc deceived me — ruined me ! ’ he murmured. 

‘ O, don’t say it ' ’ she cried in her anguish, jumping up 
and putting her hand on his shoulder. ‘ 1 can’t bear that ! ' 

‘ I>4igiiting me deceptively ! Why did you do it — why 
did you ' ’ 

‘ T began doing it in kindness to her ! How could I do 
otherwise than ti^^ to save such a simple girl from misery ? 
But I admit that I contin led it for pleasure to myself.’ 

Raye looked up. ‘ WIu did it give you pleasure ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘ I must not tell,’ she said 

He continued to regard her, and saw that her lips sud- 
denly began to quivci undiT his scrutiny, and her eyes to 
hll and droop. She started aside, and said that she must 
go to the station to catch the return train could a cab 
be called immediately ^ 

But Raye went up to her, and took her unresisting hand. 

‘ Wi ll, to think of such a thing as this i ' he said ‘ Why, 
you and I are friends— -lovers — devoted lovers — by coires- 
jiondence ' 

‘Yes; I suppose.’ 

' More.’ 

' More ? ' 

' Plainly more. It is no use blinking that. T gaily I 
have marrii'd her-- God help us both !- -in soul and spirit 
I have married you. and no other w'oman in the world ! ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ 

‘ But I will not hush ! Why should you tr\^ to disguise 
the full truth, when you have already owied half of it ? 
Yes, it is between you and me that the })ond is- - not between 
me and her ' Now I’ll say no more. But, 0 my cruel 
one. I think I have oiv' claim upon you ' ’ 

She did not say what, and he drew her towards him. 
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and bent over her. " If it was all pure invention in those 
letters,’ he said emphatically, ‘ give me youi' clieck only. 
If you meant what you shid, let it be lips It is for the 
first and last time, remember ! ’ 

She put up her mouth, and he kissed her long ‘ Van 
forgive me ? ’ she said, crying. 

‘ Yes.’ 

" But you arc ruined ! ’ 

‘ What matter ! ' he said, slirugging his shoulders. ‘ It 
serves me right ! ’ 

She withdrew, wiped her eyes, entered and bade good- 
bye to Anna, who had not expected her to go so soon, and 
was .still wrestling with the letter Raj^e followed Edith 
downstairs, and in Vliiee miinites she was in a hansora 
driving to the Walerloo station. 

He went back to his wife ‘ Never mind the letter, 
Anna, to-day, ’ he said genth' ’ Put on j our things. We, 
too, must be off shortly.’ 

The simple girl, upheld by the sense that she was indeed 
married, showed her delight at finding that he was as kiiul 
as ever after the disclosure. She did not know that befoie 
hi-^ eyes he beheld as it were a galley, in which he, the 
fastidious urban, was chained to work for the remainder of 
his life, with her, the uiiletten djicasant, chained to his side. 

Edith travelled Unk to MelchcstiT that day with a lau 
that showed the very stujior of grief, her lip% still tinghng 
from the despiTate pressure of his kiss The end ot her 
impassioned dream had come. When at dusk she u-ached 
the Melchcster station her liusbaiid was there to meet her, 
but in his perfuneloimess and her prt'occiipation they did 
not SCH’ each other, and she went out of the station alone. 

She walked mechanically homewards without calling a 
fly. Entering, she could not bear the -ilence of the hou.se, 
and went up m the dark to where Anna had sh'pl, where 
she remained thinking awhile. She then letunicd to the 
drawing-room, and not knowing what she did, crouched 
down upon the floor. 

'I have ruined him’’ she kept rejieating. ‘I have 
ruined him ; because I would not deal treai/fe^ously 
towards h(;r ’ ’ • 
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In the course of half an hour a figure opened the door 
of the apartment. 

‘Ah ' who’s thal ?' she said* starting up. for it was 
dark. 

‘ Youi Jills] ;aiul- wlio sliould it be ’ said the worthy 
merchant 

‘ Ah my husband 1 forgot 1 had a husband ! ’ she 
whi.spen d to herself 

* 1 missed you at the station,' he continued ‘ Did you 
see Anna rifely tied up ? I hope so, for ’Iwas time.’ 

' Yes — Alina is married ’ 

Simultaneously with ICdith’s journc'y home Anna and 
her hnsljand wei( --ittin'' at the opiiodte windows of a 
second-(la->s caitiagi' win h sped along to KnolLea In 
his hand was a pocket -boo I. full of creased slieets closely 
wTitteii ovei Unfolding luem om* alter another he read 
tlu-m in silence, and sighed 

‘ Wiiat are you doing, dear Charles r ' she said timidly 
from the other wandow, and drew nearer to him as if he 
wc'ie a god 

‘ Reading over all those sweet letters to me .signed 
“ Anna,” ' lu' lephed with dreary resignation. 

Aulitniii jS(o 
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The interior ot St. James's Church, in Havenpool Town, 
was slowly darkening under the close clouds of a winter 
aftt rnoon It was Sunday ; service had just ended, the 
face of the pxirson in the pulpit was buried in his hands, 
and the congregation, with a cheerful sigh of release, won; 
rising from their kn^ios to dcpait. 

Foi the moment the stillness was so complete th.il the 
surging of the sea could be heard outside the harbour-bar. 
Then it was broken bv the fcjotstejis ol the cieik going 
towards the west door to open it m the usual mannei for 
the exit of the assembly. Before, however, he had reacbed 
the doorway, the latrli was lifted from without, and the 
dark figure ot a man m a sailor’s garl) ajiyiearecl against 
the light. 

The clerk stepped aside, the sailor closi'd the door gently 
behind him, and advanced up the nave till he stood at 
the chancel-step. The parson looked uj.< from the {)i ivate 
little prayer which, after so many for the pavisli. lu' rpnte 
fairly took for himself, rose to his feet, and stared at (lie 
intruder. 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the sailor, addros^ing tlic 
minister in a voice distinctly audible to all the congrega- 
tion. ‘ I have come here to ofter thanks lor my narrow 
escape from shipwreck. I am given to understand tliat 
it is a proper thing to do, if you hav( uo objection ' 

The panson, after a moment’s paiy^e, said hesitatingly, 

‘ I have no objection ; certainly It is usual to mi'iitioii 
any such wish before service, so that the proper words 
may be used in the General Thanksgiving. But, if von 
wish, we can read from the form for use after a 'torm at 
sea.’ 

'Ay. sure; I ain’t particular.’ said (hr 

379 
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The clerk thereupon directed the sailor to the page in 
the piayer-book where the collect of thanksgiving would 
be found, and the rector began heading it, the sailor kneel- 
ing where he stood, and repeating it after him word by 
word in a distinct voice. The people, who had remained 
agape and motionless at the proceeding, mechanically 
knelt down likewise ; but they continued to regard the 
is«)latcd form of the sailor who, in the precise middle of 
the chanccl-stcp, remained fixed on his knees, facing the 
cast, his 1 at beside him, his hands joined, and he quite 
unconscious of his appearance in their regard. 

When his thanksgiving had come to an end lie rose , 
the i)eople rose also ; and all went out of church iogether. 
As soon as the sailoi emerged, so thst the remammg day- 
liglit fell upon his face, olci 'nhabitants began to recognize 
him as no other than Shadiach Jollilfe, a young man who 
bad not been seen at Havenpool for several years A son 
of the town, his parents had died when he was quite young, 
on whicli account he had early gone to sea, in the New- 
loundland trade. 

He talked with this and that townsman as he walked, 
mtorimng them that, since leaving his native place years 
befoic, he had become captain and owner of a small coasting- 
ketch, which had providentially been saved from the gale 
as well as himself Presently he diew near to two girls 
who were goyig out of the churchyard in front of him ; they 
had been sitting in the nave at his entry, and had watched 
his doings with deep interest, afterwards discussing him as 
they moved out of church together. One w:is a slight and 
gentle creature , the other a tall, large-framed, deliiierative 
girl. Captain Jollifle regarded the loo'^L curls of i'. irhair, 
their backs and shouldcis, down to their heels, lor some 
time. 

‘ Who may thi'in two maids be ? ’ he whisp-ercd to his* 
neighbour. 

' The little one is Emily Hanning ; the tall one Joanna 
Phippard ' 

‘Ah' 1 lecollcct ’em now, to be sure.' 

He advanced to then elbow, and genially stole a gaze at 
them 
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‘ Emily, you don't know me ? ' said the sailor turning 
his beaming brown eyes on her. 

‘ I think I do. Mr. JolJiffe,’ said Emily shyly 
The other girl looked straight at him with litn dark 
eyes. 

‘The face ol Miss Joanna I don't call to miiid mj w.H,' 
he continued ‘ But 1 know her b(‘ginmiigs and kindn’d ’ 
They walked and talked together, Jollille nai rating pai- 
ticiilars ot his late narrow escape, till they reached tiic 
corner of Sloop Lane, in winch Emily IJanning dw( It, 
when, with a nod and smile, she left them Soon th(' sailor 
parted also from Joanna, and, liaving no esjiecial eiinnd 
or appointment, turned back towaids Emily's house Slu' 
lived with her father^ who calhal him''elf an accountant, 
the daughter, how'evei, keeping a iittli' statioiieiy shop .is 
a supplemental jirovision lor the gaps C)f his somewhat 
uncertain business. On enteung Jollitfi found lather and 
daughter about to begin lea 
‘ 0 , I didn’t know it was tea-time,’ he said ‘ Av, I II 
have a cup with much pleasure' 

He remained to tea and long afteiwards, ti'llmg mou 
tales of his seafaring life Scveial neighbours (Mbed to 
listen, and vveie anked to come m. Somehow EmiU' Han- 
ning lost lier heart to the sailor that Siiudav night, and in 
the course ol a wei'k 01 tw'o there w^as a tender imderstaiid- 
ing bctw('eii them 

Oiu moonlight evening in tlie next month Sliadiaih w’as 
ascending out of the town by the long straight rr)ad east- 
ward, ti- an elev^ated suburb wdieu* the moie hi'-hionable 
houses .stood— if anything near this ancient iiort eoiild b<' 
called fashionable- w^lien he .saw a iigiire befoie him whom, 
from her manner of glancing back, he took to be Emily. 
But, on coining up, he found she was Joanna Phippaid. 
He gave a gallant greeting, and w^alkc'd be.sick^ hc'r 
‘ Go along,’ she said, ‘ or Emily will be jealous 1 ’ 

He seemed not to like the suggestion, and u'm.imcd 
Wliat was said and what was clone on that w\alk never 
could be cleaily recollected by Shadrach , but m some 
way or other Joanna contrived to wean him aw.ay from her 
gentler and younger rival. PTorn that we(‘k^ onward^, 
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Jolliffe was seen mc^re and more in the wake of Joanna 
Phippard and less in the company of Emily, and it was 
soon rumoured about the quay that old Jolliffe’s son, who 
had come home from sea, was going to be married to the 
former young woman, to the great disapi)Ointment of the 
latter. 

Just after this report had gone about, Joanna dressed 
herself for a walk one morning, and started for Emily's 
house in the little cross-street. Intelligence of the deep 
sorrow of her friend on accoimt of the loss of Shadrach had 
reached her ears also, and her conscience reproached her 
for winning hini away 

Joanna was not <)Uogethcr satisfied with the sailor She 
liked his attentions, and she coveted the dignit}' oi matri- 
mony ; but she had never i‘een deeply in love with Jolliffe. 
For one thing, she was amb tious, and socially his position 
was hardly so good as her own, and there was always the 
chance of an attractive woman mating considerably above 
her It had long been in her mind that she would not 
stiongly object to give him back again to Emily if her 
friend felt so very badly about him To this end sh(-‘ had 
wutten a letter of renunciation to Shadrach, which letter 
she carried in her hand, intending to send it if personal 
observation of Emily convinced her that her friend was 
suffering. 

Joanna entered Sloop Lane and stopped down into the 
stationery-shop, which was below the pavement level, 
limily’s father w^as never at home at this hour of the day, 
and it seemed as though Emily were not a+ home either, 
for the visitor could make nobody hear. Cicaomcrs came 
so seldom hither that a live minutes' .ibsence of Ihe pro- 
prietor counti’d for little. Joanna w.aled in the little 
shop, where Emily had tastefully set out — a^ women can 
— articles in themselves of slight value, so as to obscure 
the meagreness of tile stock-in-trade ; till she saw a figure 
pausing without the window apparently absorbed in the 
contemplation of the sixpenny books, packets of paper, 
and prints hung on a string. It Wds Captain Shadrach 
Jolliffe, peeling in to ascertain if Emily were there alone. 
Moved by an impulse of reluctance to meet him in a spot 
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which breathed of Emil3^ Joanna slipped through the door 
'that communicated with the parlour at the back. She 
had frequently done so before, for m her friendship with 
Emily she had the freedom of the house without eeromoin*. 

Jolliffe entered the shop. Through the thin blind whijch 
screened the glass partition she could see that he was dis- 
apiKiinted at not finding Emily there. He was about to 
go out again, when Emily’s form darkened the doorwa\', 
hastening home fioni some eriaiid. At sight ot Jolhlto 
she started back as if she W'ould have gone out again 

‘ Don’t run away, Emily ; don’t > ' said he ‘ WTiai 
can make ’ee afraid ? ’ 

‘ I’m not afraid, Captain jolliffe Only - only I saw 
von all of a sudden, ^nd— it made me |ump 1 ' Her voi/'e 
'showed that her heart had jumped even more than the 
nest of her. 

’ I just called as I was passing,’ he said. 

‘ For .some* paper ^ ’ Slu. hastened behind the counter 

‘ No, no, Emily ; why do 3^011 get behind there ^Vhv 
not stay by me ^ You seem to hate me.’ 

‘ I don’t hate 3^011 How can I ^ 

' Then come out, so that we can talk like Chiistians.’ 

Emily obeyed with a fiHul laugh, till she stood again 
beside him in the oj:)en part of the shop. 

‘ There’s a dear,’ he said 

' You mustn’t say that. Captain Jolliftc because the 
words belong to soniebod3’^ else ' 

' Ah f 1 know what yriii mean. But, Emily, upon my 
life I didn’t know till this moniing that you can'd one bit 
about me, or 1 '-hould not have done as 1 have done. 1 
havo the best of feelings for Joanna, but I know that from 
the beginning she hasn’t cared for me more than in a friendlv 
wa3" ; and I see now the one I ought to have asked to be 
my wife. You know, Emilv, when a man comes home 
from sea after a long voyage he’s a’b blind as <i bat - he 
can't see who's who in women. They arc all alike toiiim, 
beautiful creatures, and he takes the first that comes easy, 
without thinking if she loves him, or if he might not soon 
love another better than her From the first T inclined 
fo you most, but you were so backward and»sh\' that I 
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thought you didn’t want me to bother ’ee, and so I went 
to Joanna ’ 

‘ Don't say any more, Mr. Jollitfe, don't ! ’ said she, 
choking ‘ You are going to marry Joanna next month, 

and it is wrong to — to ’ 

' O, Emily, my darling 1 ’ he cried, and clasped h(‘r little 
figure in his arms before she was aware 

Joann<i. b(‘hind the cm tain, turned pale, tried to with- 
draw liei e\es, but could not. 

‘ It is only you I love as a man ought to lov(' the woman 
he IS going to marry ; and I know this from what Joanna 
has said, that she will willingly let me olf ! She wants to 
mairy higher, 1 know, and only said " Yes ” to me out of 
kindness A fine, tall girl like her isn't the sort for a 
]ilain s.iilor’s wife ; you In the best suited for that ’ 

He kii,seii h(>r and kiss<'J her again, her flc'xible foim 
quiveimg in the agitation of his embrace 

‘ ] wonder— are you sure — Joanna is going to break off 
with you ? O, are you sure ^ Because — ' 

‘ 1 know she would not wish to m«ike us misiTablc. She 
will release me ’ 

‘ O, I hojio- - 1 hope she will ' Don 't stay any longer. 
Captain Jollilfe > ’ 

He lingered, however, till a customer came for a penny 
stick of sealing-wax, and then he withdrew. 

Green envy liad overspread Joanna at the scene She 
looked about for a way of escape. To get out without 
Emily’s knowledge of her visit was indispensable. She 
crept from the parlour into the passage, and thence to the 
back door of the house, where she let hersell no'selessly 
into the stieet 

The sight of that caress had reversed all her resolutions 
She could not let Shadrach go Reaching home she burnt 
the letter, and told her mother that if Captain Jolliffe 
called she was too miwell to see him. 

Shadrach, however, did not call. He sent her a note 
expressing in simple language the stati of his feelings; and 
asked to be allowed to take advantage of the hints she 
had given liim that her affection, too, was little more than 
friendly, by cancelling the engagement. 
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Looking out upon the harbour and the l^ldnd beyond 
he waited and waited in his lodgings for an answer that 
did not come. The suspense grew to be so iJitoKT.ibh' 
that after dark he went up the High Street, lie could 
not resist calling at Joanna’s to learn his fate. 

Hei mother said her daughter was too unwell to see 
him, and to his questioning admitted that it wus m con- 
sequence of a letter receivi'd from himself, which had dis- 
tressed her d(‘e])ly 

‘ You know what it was about, peihaps, Mrs Pliip]>ard ? ’ 
he said 

Mr>>. Phippaid ow'iied that .she did, adding that it jnit 
them m a veiy painiul pcjsition Thereupon Shadradi, 
fearing that ti< had be^'ii guilty of an eiiorinity, ('xplaincd 
that if his letter ha<l pained Jo.inua it must be owing to 
a misunderstanding, since he had thought it w'ould b(' a 
relief to her li (otherwise, he would hold himself bound 
by his word, and she was to ihmk of the letter as mwrr 
having been wait ten 

Nc'xt moining Ik' received an oral message from the 
young w'oman, <isking him to letch hei home Irom a iiK't't- 
mg that evening. Ihis he did, and W'hile walking from tlie 
Town Hall to her door, w'lili hei hand m his arm, she said . 

' It is all the same as beloie between us, isn t it, Sliad- 
rach ^ Your letter was sent 111 mistake ? ' 

' It is all the same as befoies' ht .mswi'ud, ‘ if ^on sav 
It must be ’ 

‘ I wish it to be,’ she murmured, with hard lineaments, 
as she thought of Einih* 

Shadraeh was a religious and scrupulous man. who 
respected his word as liis life. Shortly afterw'ards the 
wedding took place, Jollitfe having conAx^yed to Emily as 
gently as pos.siblc the error he had fall-. /i into when esti- 
mating Joanna's mood as one of indillerence. 

11 

A month after the marriage Joanna’s mother died, and 
the couple wvre obliged to turn their attention to very 
practical matters. Now that she was left without a parent, 
Joanna could not bear the notion of her husband, going to 
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sea again, but the question was. What could he do at 
home ? They finally decided to take on a small grocer’s 
shop in High Street, the goodwill and stock of which were 
waiting to be disposed of at that time. Shadrach knew 
nothing of shopkeeping, and Joanna very little, but they 
hoped to learn 

To the management of this grocery business they now 
devoted all their energies, and continued to conduct it 
for many succeeding years, without great success. Two 
sons were born to them, whom their mother loved to idol- 
atry, ah hough she had never passionately loved her hus- 
band . and she lavished upon them all hci lorethought 
and caie But Ihe shop did not thrive, and the large 
dreams she had enter! ained of her sons’ edueatioii and 
career became atteniial 'd in the face of reahtu's. Tlieir 
'.fhooling was of the phnnest, but, being by tlie sea, they 
grew alert m all such nautical arts and enterprises as were 
attractive to their age 

The groat interest of the Jolliffes’ married life, outside”*" 
their own immediate household, had lain in the marriage 
of Emiljo By one of tliose odd chances which lead those 
that lurk in unexpected corners to be discovered, while 
the obvious are passed by, the gentle girl had been seen 
and loved by a thriving merchant of the towai, a widower, 
some years older than herself, though .still in the prime of 
life A1 first Emily had declared that she ne\'('r, never 
could marry anyone ; but Mr Lester had quietly per- 
severed, and had at last won her reluctant assent. Two 
children also were the fruits of thi.s union, and, as they 
grew and prospered, Emily declared tliat she had never^^ 
su])})osed that she could live to be so happy 

The worthy merchant's home, oni. of tho^e Jarge, sub- 
stantial brick mansions frequently jammed up in old- 
fashioned towns, faced directly on the High Street, nearly 
opposite to the grocery shop of the Jollifies, and it now 
became the pain of Joanna to behold the woman whose 
place she had usurped out of pure covetousness, looking . 
down from her position of comparative wealth upon the 
humble shop-window with its dusty sugar-loaves, heaps^ 
of raisirs, and canisters of tea, over which it was her own f 
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lot to preside. The business having so dwindled, Joanna 
was obliged to serve in the shop herself, and it galled and 
mortified her that Emilj' Lc‘>ter, sitting in her large drawing- 
room ovei the way, could witness her own dancings uj) and 
down behind the counter at the beck and call of wreli’hed, 
twopenny customers, whose patronage she was diiven to 
welcome gladly ; persons to whom she was compelled to 
be civil in the street, while Emily was bounding along 
with her children and her governess, and conversing witli 
the genteelest people of the town and neighboiiihood 
This was what she had gained by not letting Shadrach 
Jolliffe, whom she had so faintly loved, carry his aflection 
elsewhere. 

Shadrach was a goocj and honest man, and he had been 
faithful to her m heart and in deed. Time had cJii>ped 
the wings of his love for Emily in his d(*votion to the mother 
of his boys ; he had quite lived dowm that impulsive earlier 
fancy, and Emily had become in his regaid nothing more 
than a friend. It w'as the same with Emily’s fe('hngs foi 
him. Possibly, had she found the least cause for jealousy, 
Joanna W'ould almost have been better satislied. It was 
in the absolutii acquiescence of Emily and Shadrach m the 
results she herself had contrived that her discontent found 
iiouii.sliment. 

Shadrach was not endowed with the narrow shrewdness 
necessary for developing a retail business m IIk; face ot 
many competitors. Did a customer inquire if the grocer 
could really recommend the wrondrous substitute toi eggs 
which a j/rsevoriiig bagman had forced into his stock, he 
would answer that 'when you did not put eggs into a 
pudding it was dilficiilt to taste them there ' ; and when 
he was asked if his ‘ real Mocha coffee ' was real Mocha, 
he W'ouki say grimly, ' as understood in small .shops.’ The 
way to wealth was not by this route. 

One summer day, when the big biick housi' opjxjsite 
was reflecting the opprc.ssive sun’s heat into the shop, and 
nobody was present but liusband and wife, Joanna looked 
across at Emily’s door, wdiere a wealthy visitor’s carriage 
had drawn up. Traces of patronage had been visible in 
Emilv's manner of late. 
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‘ Shadrach, the truth is, you are not a business-man,’ 
his wife sadly murmured. ‘ You were not brought up to 
shopkeeping, and it is impossible for a man to make a 
fortune at an occupation he has jumped into, as you did 
into this.' 

Jolliffe agreed with her, in this as in everything else. 

' Not that I care a rope’s end about making a fortune,’ he 
said cheer full ' I arn happy enough, and we can rub on 
somehow ’ 

She looked again at the great house through the screen 
of bottled pickles. 

‘ Rub on— yes,’ she said bitteily. ' But see how well 
oif ICmmy Lester is, who used to be so poor • Her boys 
will go to College, no doubt ; and think of j oins- obliged 
to go to the Parish Sch« -'d ! ' 

Shadrach'.'- thoughts h s J flowm to Emily. 

‘ Nobody,’ he said good-humouredly, ‘ ever did limily a 
better turn than you did, Joanna, when you warned her 
off me and put an end to that little simpering nonsense 
between us, .so as to leave it in her power to say “ Aye " 
to Lester when he came along.’ 

This almost maddened hi^. 

‘ Don’t speak of bygones ! ’ she implored, in stern sad- 
ness. ' But think, for the boys’ and my sake, if not for 
your own, what are wc to do to get richer ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ he said, becoming serious, ‘ to tell the truth, I 
have always felt myself imfit for this business, though 
I've never liked to .say so. I seem to want more room for 
sprawling ; a more open space to strike out in than here 
among fi lends and neighbours. I could get rich as well 
as any man, if I tried my own way.’ 

‘ I wish you would ! vldiat is youi way ? ' 

' To go to sea again.’ 

She had been the very one to keep him at home, hating 
the semi-widowed existence of sailors’ wives. But her; 
ambition checked her instincts now, and she said : 

‘ Do you think success really lies that way ? ’ 

‘ I am sure it lies in no other.' 

‘ Do you want to go, Shadrach ? ’ 

' Not J^or the pleasure of it, I can tell 'ee. There’s no. 
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such pleasure at sea, Joanna, as 1 can find in niy back 
parlour liere. To speak honest, I have no love for the 
brine I never had much.* But if it comes to a qiiostion 
of a fortune for you and the lads, it is another thing That ’s 
the only way to it for one born and bred a seafaic'r as I •’ 
‘ Would it take long to earn ? ' 

* Well, that depends ; perhaps not ' 

The next morning Shadiach pulled from a chest ol 
draw^ers the nautical jacket he had worn during the 
months of his return, brushed out the moths, (lonned it, 
and walked down to the quay. The port still did a fan 
business in the Newfoundlancl ti ade, though not so much 
as foirnerly. 

It was not long after* this that he invested all he possessed 
in purchasing a part-ownership in a brig, of winch he was 
appointed captain. A tew months were parsed in coast- 
trading, during w'hich interval Shadrach W'ore off the land- 
rust that had accumulated upon him in his grocery phase 
and in tlu' spring the brig sailed for Newfoundland. 

Joanna lived on at home with her sons, who were now' 
growing up into strong lads, and occupying themselves in 
various w’ays about the harbour and quay. 

‘ Never mind, let them work a little,' their fond mother 
said to herself. ‘ Our necessities compel it now, but when 
Shadrach comes home they will be only seventeen and 
eighteen, and they shall be removed from tiv port, and 
their education thoioughly taken in hand by a tutor ; and 
wath the money they'll have they will perhaps bo as near 
to gentlemen as hmmy Lester’s precious tw'o, with Ihcir 
algebra and their Latin i ' 

The date for Shadrach’s return diew near and arrived, 
and he did not appear. Joanna was issuied that there 
was no cause for anxiety, sailing-ships l;eing so uncojlam 
in their coming; which assm'ance .I'loved to be well 
grounded, for late one wet evening, about a month afU-r 
the calculated time, the .ship was announced as at hand, 
and presently the slip-slop step of Sliadrach as the sailor 
sounded in the passage, and he entered The boys had gone 
out and had missecl him, and Joanna was silting alone. 
As soon as the fust emotion of reunion Is iwrtn the 
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couple had passed, Jolliffe explained the delay as owing 
to a small speculative contract, which had jiroduced good 
results ‘ 

‘ I was determined not to disappoint 'cc,' he said ; ' and 
.1 think you’ll own that I haven’t * ’ 

With this ho pulled out an enormous canvas bag, full 
and rotund as the mone 5 ^-bag of the giant whom Jack 
slew, untied it, and shook the contents out into her lap 
as she sat in her low chair by the lire. A mass of sovereigns 
and gnireas (there were guineas on the earth in those days) 
fell into her lap with a sudden thud, weighing down her 
gown to the floor. 

' Theni ! ' said Shachaeh complacently 'I told ’ee. 
dear, I'd do it , and have I done i-t or no ? ’ 

Somehow her face, aft. - the first excitement of posses- 
sion, did not retain its 

' It is a lot of gold, indeed,' she said. 'And— is this 
alP ' 

‘ All ^ Why, dear Joanna, do you know you can count 
to three hundred in that heap ? It is a fortune ^ ’ 

‘ Yes — yes A fortune — judged by sea , but judged bv 

land ’ 

However, she banished considerations of the money for 
the nonce. Soon the boys came in; and next Sunday 
Shadrach returned thanks to God — this time by the more 
ordinary channel of the italics in the General Thanksgiving. 
But a few days alter, when the question of investing the 
money arose, he remarked that she did not seem so satisfif'd 
as he had hoped. 

‘ Well, you see, Shadrach,' she aic'wered, life count by , 
hundreds , they count by thousands ’ (nodding towards 
the other side of the street). ‘ They have set up a carriage 
and pair since you left.' 

‘ 0, have they ? ’ 

‘ My dear Shadrach, you don't know how the world 
moves. However, we’ll do the best we can with it. But 
they aie rich, and we are poor still ! ’ 

The gi eater pait of a year was desultorily spent. She 
moved sadly about the hou.se and shop, and the boys were 
still occupying themselves in and around the harbour. 
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' Joanna,’ he said, pne day, * I see by your movements 
that it is not enough.’ 

‘ It is not enough,' said she. ' My boys will have to live 
by steering the ships that the Lesters own , and I was once 
above her ! ' 

' Jolliffe was not an argumentative man, and he only’ 
murmured that he thought he would make another voyage. 
He meditated for several days, and coming home from 
the quay one afternoon said sudd<'nly : 

‘ I could do it for 'ee, dear, in one more trip, for certain, 
if— if ' 

‘ Do what, Shadrach ? ’ 

‘ Enable ’oe to count by thousands instead of hundreds.’ 

‘ If what ^ ’ 

‘ ff I might take the boys ’ 

vShe tinned pale 

' Don’t say that, Shadrach,’ she answered hastily. 

‘ Why ? ’ ■ 

' I don't like to hear it ! There's danger at sea I 
want them to be something genteel, and no danger to 
them 1 couldn't let them risk their lives at sea. 0, I 
couldn't ever, evei ’ ’ 

‘ Very well, dear, it shan’t be done.’ 

Next day, after a silence, she asked a question • 

‘ If they were to go with you it would make a goMt deal 
of difference, T suppose, to the piolit ^ ’ 

‘ 'Twould treble what I should get from t^ie venture 
.single-handed Under my eye they would be as good as 
two more of myself.' 

Later on she said ■ ' Tell mo more about this.’ 

' Well, the boys are almost as clever as niaster-marmeis 
in handling a craft, upon my life ! There isn't a more 
cranky place in the Northern Seas than about the .sand- 
banks of this harbour, and they’ve practised here trom 
their infanev. And they are so steady. I couldn t get 
their steadiness and their trustwoithiness in half a dozen 
men twice their age.’ 

‘ And is it very dangerous at sea ; now, too, there are 
rumours of war ? ’ she asked uneasily. 

*0, well, there be ri.sks. Still . . .’ , 
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The idea grew and magnified, and the mother's heart 
was crushed and stifled by it. Emmy was growing too 
patronizing ; it could not bb borne. Shadrach's wife 
could not help nagging him about their comparative pov- 
erty, The young men, amiable as their father, when 
spoken to on the subject of a voyage of enterprise, were 
quite willing to embark ; and though they, like their father, 
had no great love for the sea, they became quite enthusi- 
astic when the proposal was detailed. 

Everything now hung upon their mother’s assent. She 
withheld it long, but at last gave the word : the young 
men might accompany their father. Shadrach was un- 
usually cheerful about it : Heaven had preserved him 
hitlieito, and he had utteied his thanks. God would not 
forsake those who w'eie faidiful to him. 

All that the Jollifies possessed in the world was put 
into the enterprise. The grocery stock was pared down 
to the least that possibly could afford a bare sustenance to 
Joanna during the absence, which was to last through the 
usual ‘ Ncw-f’nland spell.' IIow she would endure the 
weary time she hardly knew, for the boys had been with 
her formerly ; but she nerved herself for the trial. 

The ship was laden with boots and shoes, ready-made 
clolhing, fishing-tackle, butter, cheese, cordage, sailcloth, 
and many other commodities ; and was to bring back oil, 
furs, skins, ^ fish, cranberries, and what else came to hand. 
But much speculative trading to other ports was to be 
undertaken between the voyages out and homeward, and 
thereby much money made. 

Ill 

The brig sailed on a Monday morning in spring : but 
Joanna did not witness its departure. t>he could not bear 
the sight that she had been the means of bringing about. 
Knowing this, her husband told her overniglit that they 
were to sail some time before noon next day ; hence when, 
awakening at five the next morning, she heard them bust- 
ling about downstairs, she did not hasten to descend, but 
lay trying to nerve herself for the parting, imagining they 
would leave about nine, as her husband had done on his 
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previous voyage. When she did descend she beheld words 
chalked upon the sloping face of the bureau ; but no Iius- 
band or sons. In the ha^ljly-scrawlcd lines Shadiach said 
they had gone of! thus not to pain her by a leave-taking ; 
and the sons had chalked under his words . ‘ Good-b3’e, 
mother ! ’ 

She rushed to the quay, and look’d down the haibour 
towards tlie blue run of the S(‘a, but she could only see the 
masts and bulging sails of the Joanna ; no human figures. 
‘ 'Tis I have sent them > ' she said wildly*, and burst into 
tears. In the house the chalked ‘ Good-bye ' nearly broke 
her heart. But when she had re-entcTed the front room, 
and looked across at Emily’s, a gleam of tiiiiniplj lit her 
thin face at her anticipated release from the thraldom of 
subservience * 

To do hhnily Lester justice, hei assumption of superiority 
was mainly a ligmi'iit of Joanna's biain. That the circiiin- 
stances of the mei chant’s wife wore more luxurious than 
Joanna '.s, the former could nut conceal; though when 
ever the two met, which was not very often now', Emily 
endeavoured to subdue the dillerencc by every means in 
her power. 

The first summer laj’^^cd aw'a\ ; and Joanna meagrely 
maintained heisclf by the shop, which now consisted of 
little more than a window' and a counter. Emily was. in 
truth, her only large customer; and Mis. Lester's kindly 
ri'admess to buy anything and everything wiMiout ques- 
tioning the quality had a .stuig of bitterness in it. lor it 
was the uncritical attitude of a patron, and almost of a 
donor. The long dreary winter moved on ; the face of 
the buii'au had bi'en turned to the wall to piotect the 
chalked w’oids of farewell, for Joanna could never bung 
heiself to rub them out; and she often glanced at them 
with wet eyes. Emily’s handsome boys came home for 
the Christmas holidays , the University was talked of for 
them ; and still Joanna subsisted as it were with held breath, 
like a person submerged. Only one summer more, and the 
' spell " would end. Towards the close of the time homily 
called on her quondam friend. She had heard that Joanna 
began to feel anxious ; she had received no letter from 
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husband or sons for some months. Emily’s silks rustled 
arrogantly when, in response to Joanna’s almost dumb 
invitation, she squeezed through the opening of the counter 
and into the parloui behind the shop. 

‘ You arc all success, and I am all the other way ! ' said 
Joanna 

‘ But why do you think so ? " said Emily. ' '1 iiey are 
to bring back a fortune, I hear ’ 

' Ah ! will thev come ? The doubt is more than a 
woman can bear. All three in one ship —think of that ! 
And I ha ’e not heard of them for months ! ’ 

‘ But the time is not up. ’^'oii should not meet mis- 
fortune li.ill-wav ’ 

‘ Nothing will k juy im lor the giief of their ab-'cnce ' ' 

‘ Th(‘n why did you 1 ‘ them ^jo ? You wtie doing 
lairly well ’ 

‘ I made tht m go ! ’ she said, tinning velu montly upon 
Einilv. ‘ And I’ll tell voii why ' I could not bear that 
we should be only muddling on, and you so i icli and thriv- 
ing * Now I have told vou, and 3^011 may hate me if you 
will I ' 

‘ I shall iKwer hate \ou, Joanna ’ 

And she proved the truth of her words aiJtrwards. The 
end of autumn came, and the bng should have been m 
poi t ; but nothing like the Joanna appeared in the channel 
between the sands. It was now really time to be uneasy. 
Joann.i Jotiiflc sat by the fire, and every gust of wind 
caused her a cold thrill. She had always feared and detested 
the sea , to her it was a treacheious, restless, slimy (fea- 
ture, glorying in the griefs of wonun ‘S'dV .''he “'did, 
‘ they mubt < 01 ne ! ’ 

She recalled to her miiul that Shadiu h had saiu before 
starting that if they returned sale and •■ound, with success 
crowning then enterpiise, he would go as he had gone 
after his shipwieck, and kneel with his sons 111 the (.hurch, 
and offer sincere thanks for their deliverance She went 
to church regularlj^ morning and afternoon, and sat in 
the most foiward pew, nearest the chpuci*! step Her eyes 
were mostly fixed on that step, whera Shadrach had knelt 
in the bloom of his young manhood : she knew to an inch 
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the spot which his knees had pressed twenty winters before ; 
his outline as he had knelt, his hat on the step beside him. 
(iod was good. Surely her husband must kneel tlicre 
again : a sun on each side as he had said ; George just here, 
Jim just there. JBy long watching the spot as she wor- 
shipped became as if she saw the three returned ones there 
kneeling ; the two slim outlines of her bovs, the more 
bulky foim between them , their hands clasped, their 
heads shaped against the eastern wall. The fancy grew 
almost to an hallucination , .she could never turn her worn 
eyes to the step without seeing them there. 

Neveitheless they did not come. Heaven was merciful, 
but it was not yet pleased to lehevi* her soul. This was 
her piugation fi>r the ^in of making them the slaves of her 
ambition. IBur it became more than piugation soon, and 
her mood approached d<"spair JMonths had j)assed since 
the brig had been due, but it had not returned. 

Joanna wat. always lieaiing or seeing eviilences of their 
arrival. When on the hill behind the port, whence a view 
of the open Channel could be obtained, she felt sure that a 
little 'sp(ck on the hoiizon. bieaking the eternally level 
wd.ste of waters southward, w'as the truck of the Joanna's 
mainmast. Or when indoors, a shout or exoit(‘ment of 
any kind at the corner t)t the Town Cellar, whcic the High 
Street joined the Qnav, cau'^ed her to s])ring to hei feel 
and cry : ‘ ’ lis the}' i ' 

But it was nf)t. The visionary forms knelt* every Sun- 
day afternoon on the chancel-step, but not the rcdl. Her 
shop had, as it wtue, eaten it’-clf hollow. In the apathy 
which had resulted from her lc»noliness and gi'ief she had 
ceased to take in the smallest supplii's, and thus had sent 
awa}' hei last cu'-tonicr. 

In this strait Emily Lester tried by cve ry means in her 
power to aid the afflicted woman ; but s'^e met with con- 
stant repiiLsi^s. 

‘ I don't like you ! I can't bear to see you ! ’ Joanna 
would ^vhispe^ hoarsely when Emily came to her and made 
advances. 

‘But I want to help and soothe you, Joanna,’ Emily 
would say. 
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' You are a lady, with a rich husband and fine sons ! 
What can you want with a bereaved crone like me ! ’ 

‘ Joanna, I want this : I warvt you to come and live in 
my house, and not stay alone in this dismal place any 
longer.' 

‘ And suppose they come and don’t find me at home ? 
You wish to sepal ate me and mine i No, I’ll sta}^ here. 
I don’t like you, and I can’t thank you, whatever kindness 
you do me ! ’ 

However, as time went on Joanna could not afford to 
pay the rent of the shop and house witliout an income. 
vShe was assured that all hope of the return of Shadiach 
and his sons was vain, and she reluctantly consented to 
accept the asylum of the Lesters’ ^ouse. Here die was 
allotted a room of her own on the second floor, and went 
and came as she chose, wi< .out contact with the fainily. 
ikr hair gie>ed and whitened, deep lines channelled her 
forehead, and her form grew gaunt and stooping. But 
she still expected the lost ones, and when she met ICnifly 
on the staircase she would say morosely : ‘ I know why 
you’ve got me lu're 1 They’ll come, and be disappointed 
at not finding me at home, and jvThaps go awav again ; 
and them you II be revenged for my taking Shadrai h away 
from ’I'e ! ’ 

Emily Lester bore these reproaches from the grief- 
stricken soul. She was sure — all the people of Havenixiol 
were sure — lhat Shadrach and his sons had gone to the 
bottom. For years the vessel had been given up as lost. 
Nevertheless, when awakened at night by any noise, Joanna 
would rise from bed and glance at the shop ^pporite by 
the light from the flickering lamp, to njake sure it ' is not 
they. 

It was a damp and dark December night, si\ yeais after 
the departure of the brig Joanna. The wind was from 
the sea, and brought up a fishy mist which inopjicd the 
face like moist flannel. Joanna had prayed her usual 
prayer for the absent ones with more fervour and confidence 
than she had felt for months, and had falh ii asleep about 
eleven. It must have been between one and two when 
she suddenly started up. She had certainly heard steps 
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in the street, and the voices of Shadrach and her sons 
calling at the door of the grocery shop. She spiang out 
of bed, and, haidly kno'^ang what clothing she dragged 
on herself, hastened down Emily’s large and carp(‘ted 
staircase, put the candle on the hall-table, untastened the 
bolts and chain, and stepped into the street. The mist, 
blowing up the street from the Quay, hindered her seeing 
the shop, although it w'as so near ; but she had crossed to 
it in a moment. How' was it ? Nobody stood there. 
The wretched woman walked wildly up and down wuth 
her bare feet — there w’as not a soul. She returned and 
knocked with all her might at Iho door which had once 
been her own — they might have been admitted for th«' 
night, unwilling to disturb her till the moi ning. It w'as ' 
not till si'vcral minutes had elajiscd that the young man 
who now kejjt the .shoji looked nut of an upper window', 
and saw the ski-leton o[ something human standing bt'low 
half-dre.ssed. 

‘ Has anybod> come ? ' asked the foim. 

'0, Mis. Jollitfe, I didn’t know it was you,’ said the 
young man kindly, foi ho wa^- aw'.ire how her baseless 
expectations moved hci. 'No, nobody has come.' 

June 1891. 
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THE FIDDLER OF THE REKF.S 

'Talkivg of Exhibitions, VVoild’s Fails, and what not,' 
said the old gentleman, ' 1 would not g«) round the corner 
to see a dozen of them nowadays. The only exhibition 
that ever made, or ever will make, any impK'ssion upon 
nij?' imagination was the first of tJie seiies, the paumt of 
them all, and now a thing of old limes- the Gnxat Exhibi- 
tion of 1*^5 1, in Hj’di' Park, London. None of the younger 
generation can icalize the sense of novelty it pioduced in 
us who were then in our pnme. A noun substanti\ e went 
so far as to become an adjective in honour of the o^'ca- 
■ sion. It was “ exhibition ” hat, exhibition " lazor strop, 
" exhibition ” Hvatch ; nay, even " exhibition ” weather, 
“exhibition ” spirits, swectheaits, babies, wives— foi the 
time. 

‘ For South Wessex, the year formed in many vav'- an 
extraordin.iry chronologu al frontier or trail '.it-I me, at 
which there occurred what one might call a prt‘cij;ice in 
Time. As in a geological “ fault," we Jiad juesented t(; 
us a sudden bringing ot ant lent and modem* into aliM)- 
lute contact, such as piobably m no other single year 
since the Contpiest was ever witnessed in this jiait of the 
country ' 

These observations led us onward to talk of the diiieu'iit 
personages, gentle and simple, who li\'ed and movtxl within 
^ our narrow and peaceful horizon at that time ; and of 
three people in particular, whose queer bttle histoiy wa-, 
oddly touched at points by the Exhibition, more fxmeerned 
with it than that of anyb<>dy el.se w'ho dwell in those out- 
lyiHg shades of the w'orld, Stickleford, Mellstock, and Jtgdon. 
First in prominence among these three came Wat tUlamoor 
— if that wore his real name- whom the seniors in our 
party had known wi'll. 

He was a woman's man, they said,--suprcmelv so — 
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externally little else. To men he was not attractive ; 
perhaps a little repulsive at tiipes. Musician, dandy, and 
companv-man in practice ; veterinary surgeon in theory, 
he lodged awhile in Mellstock village, coining from nobody 
knew where ; though some said his first appearance in 
this neighbourhood had been as fiddle-player in a show at 
Greenhill Fair 

Many a worthy villager envied him his power over un- 
sophisticated maidenhood — a power which seemed some- 
times to have a touch of the weird and wdzardly in it. 
Personaliv he w^as not ill-fa vouied, though rather un- 
English, his complexion being a rich olive, his rank hair 
dark and rather < Inmmy -made still clammier ]>y secret 
ointments, winch, when lu came frt'sli to a party, caused 
him to smell like ' bovs’ i ve' (southernwood) steepc‘d in 
lamp-oil On occasion he wore cm Is — a double row — 
running almost horizontally around his head But as these 
were sometimes noticeably alxsent, it was concluded that i 
they W(‘r^ not altogetlnr of Nature’s making. By girls 
whose love for him had turned to halicd he liaci been 
nicknamed ' Mop,’ from tins abundance^ of hair, which 
was Jong enough to rest uj>on his .shriuldc'is ; as time passed 
the name more and more pie\'ailed. 

His liddlmg possibly had the most to do witli the fas- 
cination he eKercHed, for, to speak hairly, it could claim 
for itsMf almost pcciiliai and personal clua]lt}^ 1ik(' that in 
a moving iireachci. Th(TC were tones in it which lired 
the immediate conviction that indolence and aversenoss 
to systematic application were all that lav b* Iwcen ' Mop ' 
and the career of a second Paganini. 

While playing h(' invaiiably closed his eyes, udng no 
notes, and, as it were, allowing the violin to wander on at 
will into the most plaintive passages ever h- aid by lustic 
man. Thoie was a certain lingual character in the sup- 
plicatory expre^ssions he produceel, which would wcllnigh 
have drawn an ache from the heart of a gate-post. He 
could make any child in the parish, who was at all sensi- 
tive to music, burst into tears in a few minutes by simply 
fidelling one of the old dance-tunes he almost entirely 
affect ed--country jigs, reels, and * Favouiite Quick Steps ' 
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of the last centu*y— some mutilated remains of winch even 
now reappear as nameless phantoms in new quadnllcs and 
gallops, wheie they are rec6gnized only by the cunous, or 
by such old-fashioned and far-between people as have 
been thrown with men like Wat Ollamoor m their eaily 
life. 

His date was a little later than that of the old Mellstock 
quire-band which comprised the Dewys, Mail, and the rest 
— ill fact, he did not rise above the horizon thereabout till 
those well-known musicians were disbanded as ecclesiastical 
functionaries. In their honest love of thorouglmess they 
despised the new man’s style. Theophiliis Dewy {Reuben 
the tranter’s younger brother) used to say there was no 
' plumncss ' in it— no. bowing, no solidity —it wus all 
fantastical. And probably this w'as truis Anvhow, Mo]) 
had, very obviously, nevi*i bowed a note of church-music 
from his birth ; he never once sat in the gallery of MclI- 
stock Church where the others had tuned their vcncrabh; 
psalmody so many hundreds of times , had never, in all 
likelihood, entered a church at all. All wi re devil s iurits 
in his repertory. ' He coiiid no mori‘ plav the old Hun- 
dredth to his true time than he could play the brazen 
serpent,’ the tranter would say. (The brazen sdpent w^as 
supposed in Mellstock to be a mu'^ical instiument particu- 
lar! v hard to blow.) 

Occasionally Mop could produce the afore‘'ajd moving 
effect upon the souls of grown-up persons, cspi'cially young 
women of fragile and rcs’ponbive organization. Siu'li an 
one was Car'line Aspeut. Though she was already t'ligaged 
to be married befoie she met him, Car'line, of llu'm all, 
was the most influenced by Mop Ollainoor’s heciit-slealmg 
melodies, to her discomfort, nay, positivr* pain and ulti- 
mate injury. She was a pretty, invocating weak-mouthed 
girl, whose chief defect as a companion witti her sc\ w'as a 
tendency to peevishness now and then. At this time she 
was not a resident in Mellstock parish where Mo]o lodged, 
but lived some miles off at Stickleford, further dowm tlie 
river. 

How and where she first made acquaintance with him 
and his fiddling is not truly known, but Ifif' stui> was that 
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it either began or was developed on one spring evening, 
when, in passing through Lower Mellstock, she chanced 
to pause on the bridge near h*is house to rest herself, and 
languidly leaned over the parapet. Mop was standing on 
Tus door-step, as was his custom, spinning the insidious 
thread of semi- and dcmi-semiqiiaveis from the E string 
of his fiddle for the benefit of passers-by, and laughing as 
the tears rolled down the cheeks of the little children 
hanging around him. Car’hne pretended to be engrossed 
with the tippling of the stream under the aiclies, but in 
reality she was listening, as he knew. Presently the aching 
of the heart seized her simultaneously with a wild desire 
to glide airily in In** mazes of an infinite dance. To shake 
off the labcination she rej i/lved to go on, although it would 
be nccoosar}^ to pass hin as he played. On stealthily 
glancing ahead at the pei former, she found to her relief 
that his (^yes were closed in abandonment to instruinenta' 
tion, and she strode on boldly. But when closer her step 
grew timid, her tread convulsed itself more and more 
accordantly wth the time of the melody, till she very 
neaily danced along Gaining another glance at him when 
immediately opposite, she saw that one of his eyes was 
open, quizzing lier as ho smiled at her emotional state. 
Her gait could not divest itself of its compelled capeis till 
she had gone a long way past the house ; and Car’hne was 
unable to, shake oft the stiange inlatuatioii for hours. 

After that day, whenever there was to be in the neigh- 
bourhood a dance to which she could get an invitation, - 
and where Mop Ollamoor was to be the in’icician, Car'line 
contrived to be present, though it sometimes involved a 
walk of several miles ; for he did n.ft play so often in 
Stickleford as clsewliere. 

The next evidences of his influence over ht r w'ere singular 
enough, and it wopld require a neurologist to fully explain 
them. She would be sitting quietly, any evening after 
dark, in the house of her father, the parish clerk, which 
stood in the middle of Stickleford village street, this being 
the highroad between Lower Mellstock and Moreford, live 
miles eastward. Here, without a moment’s warning, and 
in the midst 6f a general conversation between her father, 
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sister, and the young man before alluded to, who devotedly 
wooed her in ignorance of her infatuation, she would start 
from her seat in the chimney-corner as if she had i(*ceived a 
galvanic shock, and spring convulsnely towaids the ceil- 
ing ; then she w'ould burst into tcais, and it was not till 
some half-hour had passed that she grew calm as usual 
Her father, knowing her hysterical tendencies, was always 
excessively anxious about this trait in his youngest girl, 
and feared the attack to be a species of epileptic lit Not 
so her sister Julia. Julia had found out what was the 
cause. At the moment befoic the jumping, only an excep 
tionally sensitive ear situated in the < himney-nook could 
have caught from down the flue the beat of a man’s foot 
step along the highway without. Ihit it was in that foot- 
fall, for which she had been waiting, that the origin ot 
Car’line’s involuntaiy springing lay. The pedestiian was 
Mop 011a moor, as the girl well knew ; but his bnsme‘'S 
that way was not to visit her , he sought anotliei woman 
whom he spoke of as his Intended, and who lived at IMore- 
ford, two miles further on On one, and only one, occa- 
sion did it happen that Cai lino could not « ontrol her uttei- 
ance ; it was when her sister alone chanced to be pieseiiL 
'0—0-0- *’ she ciicd. 'He's going to /ler, and not 
coming to 

To do the fiddler justice, he had not at tiist thought 
greatly of, or spoken mudi to, this giil of imprc'-ioiiabh 
mould But he had soon fomid out her beriet,*and could 
not resist a little by- play with her too easily huit heart, 
as an interlude between his more serious lovcrnakiiigs at 
Moreford. The two became well acquainted, though only 
by stealth, hardly a soul in Sticklefoid except hci sister 
and her lovi r Ned Ilipcroft, being aware of the attachment 
Her father disapproved of her coldness to Ned ; lui 1 
too, hoped she might get over tliis nervous pardon foi a 
man of whom so little was known. The ultiniat(' lesult 
was that Car'line’s manly and simple wooer Edwaid found 
his suit becoming practically hopeless. He was a respect- 
able mechanic, in a far sounder position than Mop the 
nominal horse -doctor ; but when, before leaving her, Ned 
put his flat and final question, ivould .she marrv liini them 
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and there, now or never, it was with little expectation of 
obtaining more than the negative she gave him. Though 
her father supported him and her sister supported him, he 
could not the fiddle so as to draw your soul out of 
Vour body like a spider’s thread, as Mop did, till you felt 
as limp as withyuand and yearned for something to cling 
to. IiideeiJ, Hipcroft had not the slightest car lor music ; 
could not sing two notes in tune, mueh less play them. 

IIk' No he had expected and got from her, in spite of a 
preliminaiy encouragement, gave Ned a new start in life. 
It had been uttered in such a tone of sad entreaty that he 
resolved to pc^rseciite her no moie ; she should not even 
be distres‘'ed by a sight of his lorni in the distant perspec- 
tive ot the street and lane. He ^(jft the plat e, and his 
natural course was to L(* tdon. 

TIk' radwa\' to South ^ /essex was in process of con- 
struction, but it was not as yet oj)encd for traffic , and 
Hi})croft leached the capital by a,six days' trudge on foot, 
as many a better man had done before liim. f fc was one 
of the last of the artisan clan's who used that now extinct 
method of tiavel to the great <*entrcs of labour, so customary 
then from time immc'morial 

In London he lived and voiked regularly at his trade. 
More lorlunate than many. Jus dimiterested willingness 
lecommeiided him from the first Duiiug the ensuing four 
years he was never out of employment. He neither ad- 
vanced nor receded in the modern sense , he inijiroved 
as a workman, but he did not shift one jot in social position. 
About his love for Car line he maintained a rigid silence. 
No doubt he often thought of her • but b''ing alwa5^s 
occupied, and having no relations at '^ticklefoid lie held 
no communication with that part of the country, and 
showed no df'sire to return In his quiet lodging in Lam- 
beth he moved about aftei working-hours with the facility 
of a woman, doing his own cooking, attending to his stock- 
ing-heels, «and shaping himself by degrees to a lifelong 
bachelorhood For llu\ conduct one is bound to advance 
the canonical reason that time coulo not flface from his 
heart the image of little Car'line Aspent- and it may be 
in pait true; but there was also the inference that his 
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was a nature not greatly dependent upon the ministiations 
of the other sex for its comforts. 

The foiu’th year of his residence as a mechanic in London 
was the year of the Hyde-Park Exhibition already men- 
tioned, and at the construction of this huge glass- house, 
then inievampled in the world’s history, he worked daily 
It was an era of great hope and activity among the nations 
and industries. Though Hipcrott was, in his small way, 
a cential man in the movement, he plodded on with his 
usual outward placidity. Yet for him, loo, tht veai was 
destined to have its snrjirises, for when the bustle ol get- 
ting the building ready for the opening day was past, the 
ceiemomes had tx^en uatnessed, and people weii* tlocking 
thither from all paits of the globe, he leceived a letter 
trom Car line. Till iliat day the silence of tour vears 
between himsi'lf aiul Stickleford had never been broken 

She informed Ikt old lover, m aii imeeitain penmausliij) 
which suggt'slcd a trembling hand, of the trouble she had 
been jnit to in ascertaining his add i ess, and then bioaehed 
the subject which had prompted her to write. Four years 
ago, she said with the greatest delicacy of which she was 
capable, she had been so foolish as to lefuse him Her 
wilful wrong-head<'dness had since been a grief to her 
many times, and of late [larticularly. As for Mr Ollamoor, 
he had bi-en absimt almost as long as Ned— she did not 
know where. She would gladly marry Ned now it he weie 
to ask lier again, and be a tender little wife t(>*hini till her 
life’s end. 

A tide of warm feeling must have surged through Ned 
Hipcroft’. frame on receipt of this news, if we may judge 
by the is^ue. Unqiu'stionably he loved her still, even if 
not to the exclusion of every other happiness. This from 
his Car’lme, she who had been dead to him thc.se many 
years, alive to him again as of old, was ni itself a plea.sant, 
gratifying thing. Ned had grown so resigned to, or satis- 
fied with, liih lonely lot, that he probably would not have 
shown much jubilation at anything. Still, a certain ardour 
of preoccupation, after his first surprise, revealed how 
deeply her confession of faith in him had stiiTed him. 
Measured and methodical in his ways, he did not .uiswer 
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the letter that day, nor the next, nor the next. lie was 
having ‘ a good think,’ When he did answer it, there 
was a great deal ot sound re^isoning mixed in with the 
unmistakable tenderness of his reply ; but the tenderness 
it.self was sulficieiit to leveal that he was pleased with her 
straight forwaid tiankncss ; that the anchoiage she had 
once obtained in his heart was renewable, if it had not 
been continuously him. 

He told her- and as he wrote his lips twitched humor- 
ously over the few gentle words of raillery he indited among 
the lObt of his sentences— that it was all very well for her 
to come lomid at this time ol day. Why wouldn't she 
liav(‘ him when lu wanted her ? She had no doubt learned 
tliat lie v/as not married, but suppose his afteetions had 
since been fixed on another ? She d'ught to beg his pardon. 
Still, he was not the mai to forget her. But considering 
how he had lieeii used, and what he had suffered, she could 
not quite expect him to go down to Stickleford and letch 
her. But if she would come to him, and say she was sorry, 
as was only fair ; why, yes, he would marry her, knowing 
\vhat a good little woman she was at the core. He added 
that the icquest for her to come to him was a less one to 
make than it would have been when he first left S tickle- 
lord, or even a few months ago ; for the new railway into 
South Wessex was now open, and thcie had just begun to 
be run wonderfully contrived special trains, called cxcur- 
sion-trains,' on account of the Great Exhibition , so that 
she could come up easily alone. 

She said m her reply how good it was of him to tieat 
hei so generously, after her hot-and-cold tn atmei t of hun ; 
that though she felt frightened at the magnitiule of the 
journey, and was never as yet in a ifilwa}-tram. having 
only seen one pasj, at a distance, she embiaced his offer ^ 
with all her heart ; and would, indeed, o\\ a to him how 
sorry she was, and beg his pardon, and try to be a good 
wife always, and make up for lost time 

The remaining detail^ of when and where were soon 
settled, Car’line informing him, for ln.r ready identification 
in the crowd, that she would be wearing ‘ my new sprigged- 
laylock cotton gown,' and Ned gaily responding that, hav- , 
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ing married her the morning after her arrival, he would 
make a day of it by taking her to the Exhibition. One 
early summer afternoon, accordingly, he came from his 
place of work, and hastened towards Waterloo Station to 
meet her. It was as wet and chilly as an English June 
day can occasionally be, but as he waited on the platfoi m 
in the drizzle he glowed inwardly, and seemed to have 
something to live for again. 

The ‘ excursion-train ’ — an absolutely new departure in 
the history of travel — was still a novelty on the Wessex 
line, and probably everywhere. Crowds of people had 
flocked to all the stations on the way uj) to witness the 
unwonted sight of so long a tiam's passage, even where 
they did not take advantage of the ojiportunity it offered. * 
The seats for the humbler class of tiavcllers in these early 
expeiimcnts in steam-locomotion, were optn trucks, with- 
out any protection whatever from the wind and rain ; 
and damp w'eather having set in with the afternoon, th'‘ 
unfortunate occupants of these vehicles w^ere, on the tr.ain 
drawing up at the London terminus, found to be in a piti- 
able condition from their long journey; blue-faced, stifl- 
necked, sneezing, rain-beaten, linlled to the mairow, many 
of the men being hatless; in fact, they n'sembled p'ople 
who had been out all night in an ojien boat on a rough 
sea, rather than inland excursicmists for jilcasure 'llie 
women had in some degree protected themselves by tuin 
ing up the skiits of their gowns over their heads, but as 
by this arrangement they were additionally exposed about 
the hips, they were all more oi less in a sorry phgiit. 

In the bustle and crush of alighting forms of both sexes 
which follow^ed the entry of the huge concatenation into 
the station, Ned Hiperoft soon discerned the slim little 
figure his eye was in search of, in the sprigged lilac, as 
described. She came up to him with a /lightened smile - 
still pretty, though so damp, weather-beaten, and shiver- 
ihg horn long exposure to the wind. 

' 0 Ned ! ' she sputtered, ‘ I- -1^ ' He clasjied her in 

his arms and kissed her, whereupon she burst into a flood 
of tears. 

* You are wet, my poor dear ! I hope )'ou 11 not get 
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cold/ he said. And surveying her and her multifarious 
surrounding packages, he noticed that by the hand she 
led a toddling child— a little girl of three or so— whose 
hood was as clammy and tender face as blue as those of 
tlie other travellers. 

' Who IS this — somebody you know ? ’ asked Ned curi^ 
ously. 

‘ Yes, Ned. She’s mine.’ 

' Yours ? ’ 

' Yes- my own.’ 

' Your own child ? ' 

‘ Yes ! ’ 

' But who’s tin father ^ ’ 

' The young man I havl after yout courted me ’ 

" Well— as (xod’s in — ‘ 

' Ned, I didn’t name it m my letter, because, you see,, 
it would have been so hard to explain 1 I thought that 
when we met I could tell you how she happeiu'd to be 
born, so much better than m wilting * I hope j/ou 'll excuse 
it this once, dear Ned, and not scold me, now' I’ve come so 
many, many miles ! ’ 

‘ This means Mr. Mop Olhinioor, I reckon ^ ' said Hip- 
croft, gazing palely at them iiom the distance of the yard 
or two to which he had withdiawn with a start. 

Car’line gasped. ‘ But he’s betui gone aw'ay for M'ars ! ’ 
she .supplier tod ‘ And I never had a young man before 1 
And I w'as .so onlucky to be catched the first time he took 
advantage o’ me, though some of the giils down there go* 
on like anything ! ’ 

Ned remained in siloiice, pondeiing 
‘ "i'ou'll forgive me, dear Ned ’ shf' added, beg aning to 
sob outright. ‘ 1 haven't taken 'ee in aftei all, because.-— 
because you can pack us back again, if you want to ; though 
’tis himdieds o' miles, and so wet, and night a-coming on, 
and I with no money 1 ’ 

‘ What the devil can I do ! ' Ilipcroft groaned. 

A more pitiable picluVe than the ^lair of helpless crea- 
tures presented was never seen on a rainy day, as they 
stood on the great, gaunt, puddled platform, a whiff of 
dnzzle blowing under the roof upon them now and then ; 
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the pretty attire in which they had started from Stickle- 
ford in the early morning bemuddled and sodden, weariness 
on their laces, and fear ol him in their eyes ; lor the child 
began to look as it she thought she too had done .‘.ome 
wrong, remaining m an appalled silence till the teais rollt'd 
down her chubby cheeks. 

‘ What’s the matter, my little maid ^ ' said Ned mechanic 
ally. 

‘ I do want to go home t ' she let out, m tones that told 
of a bursting heart. ' And my folties be cold, an’ I shan’t 
have no bread an’ butter no more I ' 

‘ I don’t know what to say to it all ! ’ declared Ned, his 
own eye moist as he turned and walked a few steps with 
his head down ; then regarded thcan again point-blank. • 
From the child escaped troubled breaths and silently well- 
Jng teais. 

‘ Want some broad and butler, do ’ce ? ’ he said, with 
factitious haidness. 

‘ Ye-e— s ! ’ 

‘ Well, T dare say 1 can get ’ee a bit ! Natur.iUy, you 
must want some And you. too, for that matter, Car'Jinc.’ 

' I do feel a little hungered But 1 can ki'cp it oft,’ she 
murmiued. 

‘ Folk shouldn’t do that,’ he '^aid gniffly. ... ‘ There, 

come along 1 ' He caught up the child, as he added, ‘ You 
must bide lieio to-night, anyhow, I s’pose > ,What can 
you do otherwise? I’ll get ee some ten and victuals; 
and as for this job, I’m sure I don’t know wha< to say ! 
This is the way out.' 

They pursued tin ir wav, without spc'aking. to Ned’s 
lodgings, which were not far off There he dried tlu^m 
and made them ('omtortable, and piei/arcd tea; thc-y 
thankfully sat down. The ready-made household ot 
which he suddenly found himselt the. head impaibd a 
cosy a-^pect to his room, and a paternal one to himself. 
Presently he turned to the child and kissed her now 
blooming cheeks , and, looking wistfully at Car’lme, kissed 
her also. 

' I don’t see how I can send you back all them piiles,’ 
he growled, ' now you’ve come all the w'ay o’ fairposi to 
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join me. But you must trust me, Car’line, and show 
you’ve real faith in me. Well, do you feel better now, 
my little woman ? ’ 

The child nodded beamingly, her mouth being other- 
.mse occupied. 

‘ I did trust you, Ned, in coming ; and I shall always ! ' 

Thus, without any definite agreement to forgive her, he 
tacitly acquiesced in the fate that Heaven had sent him ; 
and on the dav of their marriage (which was not quite so 
soon as ho liad expected it could be, on account of the time 
necessary for banns) he took her to the Exhibition when 
they came back from church, as he had promised. While 
standing near a large mirror in one of the coints devoted 
to furniture, Car’line started, for in the glass appealed the 
reflection of a form exa- lly resembling Mop Ollamoor’s — 
so exactly, that it seemed impossible to believe anybody 
but that artist in person to be the oiiginal. On passing 
round the objects which hemmed in Ned, her, and the 
child from a direct view, no Mop was to be seen. Whether 
he were really in London or not at that time w^as never 
known ; and Car'line always stoutlj" denied that her readi 
ness to go and meet Ned in tov/n arose from any rumour 
that Mop had also gone thither ; which denial there was 
no reasonable ground for doubting 

And then the 3^ear glided away, and the Exhibition 
folded itself up and became a thing of the past. The park 
trees that had been enclosed for six months were again 
exposed to the winds and storms, and the sod grew green 
anew. Ned found that Car’line resolved herself into a 
very good wife and companion, though she had made her- 
self what is called cheap to him ; but in that si o was like 
another domestic article, a cheap tea-pot, which often 
brews better tea than a dear one. One eutumn llipcroft 
found himself with but little work to do, and a prospeat 
of less for the winter. Both being country born and bred, 
they fancied they would like to live again in their natural 
atmosj^here. It was accordingly decided between them 
that they should leave the pent-up London lodging, and 
that Ned should seek out employment near his native 
place, his wife and her daughter staying with Car'line’s ‘ 
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father during the search for occupation and an abode of 
their own. 

Tinglings of pride pervaded Car'Iine's spasmodic little 
frame as she journeyed down with Ned to the place she 
had left two 01 three years before, in silcnct and midc'i a 
cloud. To return to where she had once been despised, a 
smiling London wife with a distinct London accent, was a 
triumph which the w'orld did not witn(*ss every day. 

* The train did not stop at the petty roadside station that 
lay nearest to Slickleford, and the trio went on to Cast('i- 
bridge. Ned thought it a good opportunity to make a 
few preliminary inquii ies for emplojunent at worksliO])s in 
the borough w'here he had been known ; and feeling cold 
from her journey, anrj it being dry undeifoot and only 
dusk as yet, with a moon on the point of rising, Car 'line 
and her little girl walked on tovvaids Stickleford, leaving 
Ned to follow at a quicker ]>ace, and pick her up at a ceitain 
half-way house, widely known as an inn. 

The woman and child pursued the well-remembered w'av 
comfortably enough, tiiough they were both becoming 
weaiied. In the course of three miles they had ])assed 
Heedh'ss-William’s Pond, the familiar laiidmaik by Bloom’s 
End, and were drawing near the Quiet Woman, a lone 
roadside hostel on the lower verge of the Egdon Heath, 
since and for many years abolished In stepping iiji 
towaids it Car'line heard more voici‘s wnthii^ than had 
formerly been customary at such an hour, and she learned 
that an auction of fat stock had been held near the sjiot 
that afternoon. The child would be the better for a rest 
as well as herself, she thought, and she cnteied. 

The guests and customers overflowed into the passage, 
and Car’line had no sooner crossed the threshold than a 
man whom she remembered by sight came forward willi a 
glass and mug in his hands towards a friend leaning against 
the wall; but, seeing her, very galliintly ottered her a 
drink of the liquor, which was gin-and-bcer hot, pouring 
her out a tumblerful and saying, in a moment or two : 

‘ Surely, Tis little Car'line Aspent that ^v^as— down at 
Stickleford ? ’ 

She assented, and, though she did not e.xoctly want thia 
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beverage, she drank it since it was offered, and her enter- 
tainer begged her to come in further and sit down. Once 
within the room she found that all the peisons present 
were seated close against the walls, and tlieic being a chair 
vacant she did the same. An explanation of their position 
occurred the next moment. In the opposite comer stood 
Mop, rosining his bow and looking just the same as ever. 
The company had cleared the middle ol the room for 
dancing, and they were about to dance again. As she 
wore a veil to keep off the wind she did not think he had 
recogni7(‘cl her, or could possibly guess the identity of the 
child and to her satisfied surprise she found that she could 
conlionl him quite calmly — mistress of herself in the dig- 
nity her London life had yiven her. , Before she had quite 
emptied her glass the dano* was called, the dancers formed 
in two lines, the music sounded, and the figure began. 

Then matters changed for Cai’lme. A tri'inor quickened 
itself to life in her, and her hand so shook that she could 
hardly set down her glass. It was not the dance nor the 
dancers, but the not(‘s of that old violin which thrilled the 
London wife, these having still all the witchery that she 
had so w^cll known of yore, and under whicli she had used 
to lose her power of independent will. IIow' it all came 
back ! There was the fiddling figuie against the wall ; 
the large, oily, mop-like head of him, and beneath the 
mop the face with rlosed eyes. 

After the hrst moments of paralyzed reverie the familiar 
tune in the familiar rendering made h(T laugh and shed 
tears simultaneously. Then a man at the bottom of the 
dance, whose partner had dropped away, stietcned out 
his hand and beckoned to her to take the place. She did 
not w^ant to dance ; she entreated by signs to he left where 
she was, but she was entreating of the tune and its player 
rather than of the dancing man. The saltatory tendency 
which the fiddler and his cunning instrument had ever 
been able to start in her was seizing Cai'line just as it had 
done im earlier years, possibly assisted by the gin-and-beer 
hot^u Sired as she was she grasped her little girl by the 
hand, and plunging in at the bottom of the figure, whirled 
about with the rest. She found that her companions were 
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mostly people of the neighbouring hamlets and farms — 
Bloom’s End, Mcllstock, Lewgate, and elsewht re ; and by 
degrees she was recognized as she convulsively dant'od on, 
wishing that Mop would cease and let her heart rest from 
the aching he caused, and her leet also. 

After long and many minutes the dance ended, when 
she was urged to fortify herself with more gin-and-beer , 
which she did, feeling very weak and overpowered with 
hysteric emotion. She refrained from unveiling, to keep 
Mop in Ignorance of her presence, if possible Several of 
the guests having left, Car’line hastily wiped her lips and 
also turned to go ; but, according to the account ol some 
who remained, at that very moment a five-handed reel was 
proposed, in which t^yo or three bt'gged her to pin. 

She declined on the plea of being tired and having to 
walk to Stickleford, when Moj) bt'gaii aggressively tweed- 
ling ' My Fancy- Lad,’ in J) major, as the air to which the 
reel was to be footed He must have recognized her, 
though she did not know it, for it was the .strain of all 
seductive strains which she was least able to resist— the 
one he had played when she was leaning over the bridge 
at the date ot their fiist acquaintance. Car line stejiped 
despairingly into the middle of the room with the other 
four. 

•Reels were resoited to hereabouts at this time by the 
more robust spirits, for the reduction of superfluous eiKTgy' 
which the ordinary figui e-dances WTre not powerful enough 
to exhaust. As everybody knows, or does not know, the 
five reeleis stood in the form of a cross, the reel being per- 
formed by each line of three alternately, the jktsoiis who 
successively came to the middle place dancing in both 
directions Car’line soon found herself in this place, the 
axis of the whole performance, and could not get out oi 
it, the tunc turning into the first part nathoiU giving her 
<^)pportumty And now she began tb suspect that Mop 
did know her, and was doing this on purjiose, though 
whenever she stole a glance at him his closed eyes betok- 
ened obliviousness to everything outside his own brain. 
She continued to wend her way through the figure of 8 
that was formed by her course, the fiddler introducing 
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into his notes the wild and agonizing sweetness of a living 
voice in one too highly wrought ; its pathos running high 
and running low in endless variation, projecting through 
lier nerves exxruciating spasms, a sort of blissful torture. 
The loom swam , the tune was endless ; and in about a 
quarter of an houi' the only other woman in the figure 
dropped out exhausted, and sank panting on a bench. 

Th(' n'cl instantly lesolvcd itself into a four-handed one. 
Car ’line would have given anything to lea^x oil ; but she 
had, or fancied she had, no power, while Mop played such 
tunes ; and thus anotliei ten minutes slipped by. a haze of 
dust now clouding the candles, the floor bt'ing of stone, 
sanded. Then another dancer fell out — one ot the men — 
and went into die passige in a frantic seaich lor liquor. 
To turn the figure into a three-handed reel was the work 
of a second, Mop modulating at the same time into ‘ The 
hairy Dance,' as better suited to the contracted movement, 
and no less one of those foods of love which, as manufac- 
tured by his bow, had always intoxicated hei. 

In a leel for three theie was no rest whatevei, and four 
01 live minutes were enough to make her n'lnaining two 
jiartners, now thoroughly blown, stamp theii last bai, and, 
like their predecessoi s, limp oft into the next room to get 
something to drink Car'lim, half-stilled inside her veil, 
was left dancing alone, the ajiaitim^nt now b(*mg empty 
of everybody save herself, Mop, and their little girl. 

She flung up the veil, and cast hei eyes upon him, as if 
imploring liim to withdraw himself and his acoustic mag- 
m'tism from the atmosphere. Mop opened one of his own 
orbs, as though for the first time, fixed it jx'eriiigly upon 
her, and smiling dreamily, threw into his strains ibe reserve 
of expression whieh he could not affo.d to waste on a big 
and noisy dance. Crowds of little chromatic subtleties, 
capable of drawing tears from a statue, procee ded straight- 
way from the ancrent fiddle, as if it were dying of the 
emotion which had been pent up within it ever since its 
banishment from some Italian or (jermari city where it 
first took shape and sound. There wa.^ that in the look 
of Mop’s one dark eye which said : ‘ You cannot leave 
off, dear, whether you would or no ! ' and it bred in 
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her a paroxysm of desperation that defied him to tire her 
down. 

She thus continued to 'dam e aJoiic, defiantly as she 
thought, but in truth slavishly and abjectly, subject to 
every wave of the melody, and piobi'd by the gimlet-like 
gaze of her fascinator’s open eye ; keeping uj) at the same 
time a feeble smile in his face, as a feint to signify it was 
still h(T own pleasure which led Jicr on. A terrified embar- 
rassment .1^ to what she could say to him if she were to 
leave off, had its unrecognized shaie 111 keeping her going. 
The child, who was beginning to be disticsserl by tlu* strange 
situation, came up and whimpered : ' Stop, mother, stop, 
and let's go home ! ’ as she .seized Car’Ime’s hand. 

Sudd('nly Car’line sapk staggering to the floor, and roll- 
ing over on Iier face, prone sh»‘ Kunained. Mop’s fiddle 
tht'reiipou emitted an elfin shriek of finalitv , stopping 
quicklv down tiom the iiine-gallon beer cask winch had 
fermed Ins rostiiiin, he went to the little girl, who dis- 
con.iolately bent over hci mother. 

Th{' guests who had gon*' into tlic back room for liquor 
and change of air, heaiing something unusual, trooped 
back hitherward, where they endeavoured to revive poor, 
weak Car ’line by blowing her with the bellows and open- 
ing the window. Ned, her husband, who had betui detained 
in Casterbridge, as aforesaid, came along the ruad at this 
juncture, and hearing excited voices through the open case 
meni, and, to his great surprise, the mention of his wife’s 
name, he entered amid the rest upon the scene. Car’lino 
was now in convulsions, weeping violently, and foi a long 
time nothing could be done with her. While he was send- 
ing for a cart to take her onward to Stirkleford Hiperoft 
anxiously inquired how it had all happened ; and then the 
assembly explained that a fiddler formeily known in the 
locality had lalidy visited his old haunt-, and had taken 
upon himself withopt invitation to play that evening at 
the inn and raise a dance. 

Ned demanded the fiddler’s name, and they said OHa- 
moor. 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Ned, looking round him. ‘ Where is 
he, and where- --where’s my little girl? ' 
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Ollamoor had disappeared, and so had the child. Hip- 
Cl oft was in ordinary a quiet and tractable fellow, but a 
determination which was to be feared settled in his face 
now. ‘ Bid St him • ’ he cried. ‘ I'll beat his skull in for'n, 
if I .swing for it to-morrow ! ' 

He had rushed to the poker which lay on the hearth, 
and hastened down the passage, the people following. 
Outside ihe house, on the other side of the highway, a 
mass of dark heath-land ro«.e sullenly upward to its not 
easily j’<cessible interior, a ravined plateau, whereon jutted 
into the sky, at the distance of a couple of miles, tlie lir- 
woods of Mistover barked by the Yalbury coppices — a 
place ot Dante •‘(pie gloom at this hour, which would have 
aftorded secuie hiding lor a battery of artillery, much less a 
man and a child. 

Some other men plunged thitherward with him, and 
mote went along the road They were gone about twenty 
minutes altogether, returning without result to the inn. 
Ned .sat down m the settle, and clasped his forehead with 
his hands 

‘ Well vvh<at a fool the man is, and he\' been all these 
yeais, if he thinks the child his, as a’ do seem to ! ’ they 
whispered. ' And everybodv else knowing otherwise ! ’ 

‘ No, I don’t think 'tis mine ! ' cried Ned hoarsely, as he‘^ 
looked up from his hands ‘ Ihil she is mine, all the same 
Ha’n’t I nussed her ? Ha'n’t I fed her and teached her ? 
Ha'n’t I played wi' her ? 0, little Carry— gone with that 
rogue— gone ! ’ 

' You ha'n’t lost your mis’ess, anyhow,' they said to 
console him. 'She’s throwed up the sp'*iiits, and she is 
feeling better, and she's more to 'ee than a chi' 1 that isn’t 
yours.' 

‘ She isn’t ! She’s not so particular much to me, especi- 
ally now she's lost the little maid ! But ( arry’slhe whole 
world to me ! ’ 

' Well, ver’ like you’ll find her to-moirow.' 

' Ah — but shall I ? Yet he can't hurt her — s.urely he 
can’t ! Well — how’s Car'line now ? i am ready. Is the 
cart here ? ' 

She was lifted into the vehicle, and they sadly lumbered 
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on toward Stickleford. Next day she was rainier , but , 
the fits were still upon her ; and her will seemed shattered. 
For the child she appeared r*o show singularly little anxa ty, 
though N('d was nearly distracted by his passninate j;ater- 
nal love for a child not his own. It was novel thelo.ss cpntg 
expected that the impish Mop would restore the lost one 
after a freak of a day or two , l>ut time went on, and 
neither he nor she could be heard of, and I iipcroft inurmui ed 
that perhaps he was exercising upon her some unholy 
musical charm, as he had done upon Car’line herself. 
Weeks passed, and still they could obtain no cha either 
to tile fiddler’s whereabouts or to the girl’s ; and how he 
could have induced her to go with him leiuamed a my.^tery. 

Then Ned, who had, obtained only ttmiporary employ- .. 
ment in the iieighhouihood, took a sudden hatred towards 
his native distiict, and a riimom k aching his ears tlirongh 
the police tlud a somewhat sinnl.tr man and child had 
been seen at a fan near London, he jilaying a violin, she 
dancing on stilts, a new interest in the capital took posses- 
sion of Ilipcrolt with an intensity winch wcaild .'■earcedy 
allow him time to jiack befoie letiirmng tlnthci Hi' did 
not, however, find tlic lost one, though lu' made it the 
entire business of his over-hoiii.s to stand about in b} -stieets 
in the hope of disc'overing hc*i. and would stall u]) in the 
night, saying, ‘That rascal's tortining In i to mamlam 
him ! ’ To which Ins Mite w'onld answer pei vjsJ^fi , ' Don’t 
'ee raft yourself so, Ned ! You prevenl mv getting a bit 
0’ rest ' He won't hurt her ! ' and tall aslei p again. 

That Carry and her father had emigrated to Ainenca ' 
was the general opin-on , Mo{>, no doubt, hiuhiig the giil a 
highly di '-irable companion when he had tiained her to 
keep him b\’ her earnings as a dancer. Tliere, for that 
matter, they mnv In* performing in sou e capacity no\^^ 
though he mn.^t be an old scamp vergi]\( on tbree-se<-re- 
and-ten, and she a wi man ol four-ancl-l"itv. 

May 1813, 
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lAMKODUCiTOV 

It E a Satiiiday afternoon of bine and yellow antiimn- 
time, and the sreiie is the Sticid ol a widl-known 

market down. A laigc canter's van stands in the quacl- 
rangnlar fore-court of the White Hart Inn, upon the sides 
of its spacious tilt being painted, in woatlicr-beaten letters : 
' Burtlion ('ainer to Longpuddle.’ These vans, so numer- 
ous hereabout, are a res.pec table, if sonu'wliat Imubeiing. 
class of conveyance, mutii restated to by decent tiavellers 
not ovciatocktd vith money, the better among them 
roughly coricbi^onding to tht old Fnnth diliiiefices. 

The piesent one is timed to leave the town at font in 
the afternoon pucisely, and it is> now half-]>a^t thiee by 
the clock in the turret at the to]) of the .stieel. In a tt'w 
seconds eriand-boys froin the shops begin to arrive with 
packages, winch tfiey fling into the vehicle, and turn away 
whistling, and care foi the packages no moie At t^vlnty 
minutes to foui an eldeily woman jdaces her basket upon 
the shafts, slowly mounts, takes npt a seal inside, and folds 
her hands and her lips. She has scmi'd lur comer lor 
the journey, though there is as yet no sign of a hoi sc being 
put in, nor oi' a carrier. At the three-quarters, two other 
women arrive, in whom the first recognizes the post-mis- 
tress of Upper Longpuddlc and the registrar's wile, they 
lecognizing her as the aged groceress of the same village. 
At five minutes to the hour tlieie apprcjach Mr. Piofitt, 
the schoolmaster, in a soft felt hat, and Chnstopt er Inink, 
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the master-lhatchcr ; and as the hour strikes there rapidly 
drop in the parish clerk and his wife, the seedsman and 
his aged father, the registrar ;* also Mr. Day, the world- 
ignored local landscape-painter, an elderly man who resides 
in his native place, and has never sold a picture outside 
it, though his pretensions to art have been nobly supjx)rted 
by his fellow- villagers, whose confidence in his genius has 
been as remarkable as the outer neglect of it, leading them 
to buy his paintings so extensively (at the price of a few 
shilling'’ each, it is true) that every dwelling in the parish 
exhibits three or four of those admired procluctions on its 
walls. 

Burthen, the carrier, is by this time seen bustling round 
the vehicle ; the horses are ]nit in, the proprietor arranges 
the reins and spiings u] into his seat as if he were used 
to it— whicii he is. 

‘ Is everybody here ? ’ he asks preparatorily over his 
shoulder to the passengers within. 

As those who were not there did not reply in the nega- 
tive the muster was assumed to be complet(', and after a 
tew hitches and hindrances the van with its human In'ight 
was got under way. It jogged on at an eas}^ pa( c t ill it 
reached the bridge which formed the last outpost of the 
town. The carrier pulled u]* suddenly 

‘ Bless my soul ! ' he said, ' I’ve forgot the curate ! ' 

All who , could do so gazed from the little back-window 
of the van, but the eurate W'as not in sight. 

‘ Now I wonder where that there man is ? ' continiu'd 
the carrier. 

‘ Poor man, he ought to have a living ar lii.s time of 
life.’ 

‘ And lie ouglit to be punctual,' said the carriei . ‘ “ Four 

o’clock sliarj) is my time for starting,” I s<u'd to 'en. And 
he .said, ” I'll be there.' Now he's not here ; and as a 
serious old church-minister he ought to be -is good as his 
word. Perhaps Mr. Flaxton knows, being in the same 
line of life ? ’ He turned to the p/irish clerk. 

‘ I was talking an immense deal with him, that’s true, 
half an hour ago,' replied that ecclesiastic, as one of whom 
it was no erroneous supposition that he should be on inti- 
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mate terms with another of the cloth. ‘ But he didn’t .say 
he would be late.' 

The discussion was cut off by the ai>i)earaiicc louiid tlie 
corner of the van of rays fiom the cm ale’s spectacles, fol- 
lowed hastily by his face and a few white whiskers, and 
the swiiigini? tails of his long gaunt coat. Nobody re- 
proached him, seeing liow^ he wa.s reproachiiighini^eli ; and 
he entered breathlessly and took his scat. 

‘ Now be wo all heie ? ’ said the rarruT again They 
.started a second time, and moved on till lliey w'ere about 
three hundrefl yards out of the town, and had nearly reached 
the second brnlge, behind which, as every native remem- 
bers, the load takes a turn, and tiavellers by this highway 
disa])|)ear hnally from, the view of gazing biiigluu's 

‘Well, .is I'm ahv(‘ I ' (Tied tin' poslmistic'ss tioin the 
inteiioi of ti'e convey.ance, peoimg tlnough the little 
squaie back-wmdow' .ilong tin' lo.ul townwaid 

‘ What ’ said the caiiier 

‘ A man hailing us ! ’ 

AiiotlitT sudddi stoppage ‘ homebody dse ^ ' the cai- 
iier asktd 

‘ Ay, sine < ’ All waited silently, w'hile thosi' who could 
gaze out did so. 

‘ Now, who c.an that be ? ’ Burthen continued ‘ I just 
put it to ye, neighbouis, can any man keep time with such 
hiiidiances } Bain’t wv full a’leady ? Who iq the world 
can tin' man be ? ’ 

'He’s a sort of gent U man,' said the schoolmaster, his 
po.sition commanding the road moie comfoit.ibly than that 
of his comrades 

The straiigrT, who had been holding up Ins umbrella 
to attract theii notice, w.iS w'alkmg torwaid k'lsiirely 
enough, now that he louinl, by tln'ir stoj>[>iiig, that it bad 
been secuitd. His elothts were dccidediv not of a local 
cut, thougli it W'as difficult to point ’out any jiaitieular 
mark of difference. In his left hand he carried a small 
leather travelhng-bag As soon as he had overtaken the 
van he glanced at the in.scription on its side, as if to assui*e 
himself that he had hailed the light conveyance, and asked 
if thev had room. 
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The carrier replied that though they were pretty well 
laden he supposed they could carry one more, whereupon 
the stranger mounted, and took the seat cleared for him 
\^ntliin. And then the horses made another move, this 
time for good, and swung along with their burden of 
fourteen souls all told. 

' You bam’t one of these parts, sir ? ' said the carrier. 
‘ I could tell that as far as I could see ’ee.’ 

‘ Yes, I am one of these paits,’ said the stranger. 

‘Oh? HW 

The silence which followed seemed to imply a doubt of 
the truth of the new-comer’s assertion. ' T was speaking 
of Upper Longpuddle, more paiticular,’ continued the 
cariitT hardily, ‘ and I think 1 krjow most faces of that 
valley.’ 

‘ I was born at Longpvddle, and nursed at Longpuddle, 
and my father and grandfather bidore me,' said the passen- 
g('i quietly 

‘ Why, to be sure,’ said the aged groccress in the back- 
ground, ‘ it isn’t John Lackland’s son- nev(T — it can’t be 
— he who went to foreign parts five-and-thiity years ago 
with his wife and family ? Yet — what do 1 lu'ar ? — tlial's 
his father’s voice ! ’ 

‘ That’s the man,’ replied the stranger ‘ Jolm Lackland 
was my father, and I am John Lackland’s son. iovt'-and- 
thirty years ago, when I was a boy of ehwen, my parents 
emigiated across the seas, taking me and my sister with 
them. Kytes’s boy Tony was the one who diove us and 
our belongings to Casterbridge on thf" morning left ; 
and his was the last Longpuddle face 1 h.iw. We sailed 
the same week across the ocean, and tlierr v^‘’ve been 
ever since, and there I've left those I vent with- - all three.’ 

‘ Alive or dead ? ’ 

‘ Dead,' he replied in a low voice. ' And 1 have come 
back to the old pla’ce, having nouri.shed a thought — not a 
definite intention, but just a thought- that I should like 
to return here in a year or two, to spend the remainder of 
my days.’ 

‘ Married man, Mr. Lackland ^ ' 

‘No.’ 
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‘ And have the world used 'ee well, sir — or rather John, 
knowing 'ee as a child ? In these rich new comitius that 
we hear of so much, you've* got rich with the rest ’ 

‘I am not very rich,’ Mr. Lackland said. ‘ li\eii in 
new' countries, you know, there are failures. The race i.s 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; and 
even if it .sometimes is, you may be neither swift nor strong 
However, that’s enough about me Now, having nnswered 
your inquiries, you must answer mine ; for lx*mg in Lon- 
don, I have come down here entirely to discover what 
Longpuddlc is looking like, and who are living theie. That 
was why J preferred a seat in your van to hiiiiig a carriage 
for driving across.’ 

‘ W(il, as f(jr Longpuddle, w^e rub on there much as 
usual. Old figures have dropped out o' their frames, so 
to speak it, and now ones have been put in their places. 
You ne'ntioned Tony Kytes as having been the one to 
diive your family and your goods to t'aslerl^ridge in his 
fatluT’s waggon wiien you left. Tony is, 1 believe, living 
still, but not at Longpiuddle. He went away and settled 
at Lewgate, near Mellstock, after his marriage. Ah, Tony 
was a sort o' man ! ’ 

' His character had hardly come out when I knew him ' 

‘ No. But 'twas well enough, as far as that gO(‘s— 
except as to women. I shall never forget his courting — 
never ! ’ , 

The retuined villager waited silently, and th^' carrier 
went on •- - - 

rONY KYI1*'S, the A11CH-T>1':C1‘.1VEK 

' I shall never forget Tony’s face 'Tw'as a little, round, 
firm, tight face, witli a seam here and there left by the 
smallpox, but not enough to hurt his let ks in a woman's 
eye, though he'd had it badish when h< was a boy. So 
very seriou- looking and unsmiling 'a was, that young 
man, that it leally seemed as if he couldn't laugh at all 
without great pain to his conscience. He looked very 
hard at a small speck in your eye when talking to 'ee. 
And there was no more sign of a whisker or beaid on Tony 
Kytes's face than on the palm of my hand He used to 
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sing '' The Tailor's Breeches " with a religious manner, as 
if it were a hymn . — 

I 

' " () tiu' i'»»’tticoals went oif, nntl tin' budlics they wdit on * 

and all the rest of the scandalous stuff. lie was quite 
the women’s favourite, and in return for their likings he 
loved '(‘in in shoals 

‘ But in course of tnnti Tony got fixed down to one in 
particular, Milly Riclinrds, a nic€‘, light, small, tendei little 
thing; and it was soon said that they wc'ie engaged to 
be mairied. One Saturday he had been to market to do 
business for his father, and was driving home the waggon 
in the afternoon Wlien he reached the foot of the vctv 
hill wc shall be going over in ten piinutcs wlio sliould ho 
see wailing for him at ihe top but Unity Sall(‘t, a hand- 
some gill, one of the yoi ag women he’d been very tender 
towards before he'd got engaged to ATilly 

‘ As soon as Tony came up to her sIk* said, “ My dear 
Toiiv, will you give mo a lift home ^ ” 

' “ Tliat I will, darling,” '^aid Ton\. ” You don’t <^u})- 
posc I could refuse ’ee ? ” 

‘ She smiled a smile, and up she hopped, and on dri)\’e 
Tony. 

‘ ” Tony,” she says, in a sort of tender chide, ” why 
did ye desert me for that othci one ? Tn what is she belter 
than I ? 1 should have made 'ee a finer wife, and a moie 

loving one) too. 'Tisn't girls that are so (‘asily vv(rn at 
first that are the best. Think how' long we’ve known 
each other — ever since we were childi-'U almost- now 
haven’t wc, Tony ? ” 

‘“Yes, that we have,” says Tony, a-struc' with the 
truth o’t. 

‘ ” And you’ve never seen anything in me to e^^mplain 
of, have ye, Tony ? Now tell the truth to me i ” 

‘ ” T never have,' upon my life,” says Toiiv 

' “ And — can you say I’m not pretty, Ton^^ ? Now look 
at me ! ” 

‘He let his eyes hght upon her for a long while. " I 
really can't,” says he, ” In fact, I never know(‘d you was 
so pretty before 1 ” 
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‘ “ Prettier than she ? " 

' What Tony would have said to that nobody knows, 
for before he could speak, what should he s((' ahead, over 
the hedge past the turning, but a lealhei ])e knc'W wtlJ- - 
the feather 111 Milly’s hat — she to whom he had bi en tlnnk-. 
ing of putting the question as to giving out the banns that 
very week. 

' “ Lhiity," says he, as mild as he could, *' line’s Milly 
coming Now I shall catch it mightily if she sees ee lid- 
ing here with me ; and if you get down she’ll be turning 
the corner in a moment, and, seeing 'ee in the road, she 11 
know we’ve been coming on together. Now, deaiest 
Unity, will y(‘, to avoid all unpkasantness, which I know 
ye can't bear any more, than I. will ye lie down in the back 
part of the waggon, and let me uwit you over witli the 
tarpaulin till Milly has passed ? It will all be done in a 
minute. Do ' and I’ll think ovtr what we've said, and 
pel haps J shall put a loving quesl 1011 to you after all, instead 
of to Milly. 'Tisn’t true that it is all settled betw( eri hei 
and me.” 

'Well, Unity Sallct agieed, and lay down at the back 
end of tile Wtiggon, ami Tony <overed her over so tliat 
the waggon seemed to be empty but for the loose tarjiaiilin ; 
and then he drove on to meet Milly. 

‘ ” My d('ar Tony ! ” cries Milly, looking np witb a little 
pout at him a^ he fame ne.ar. “ How long v/>u ve been 
coming hoim' i Just as if 1 didn’t live at U])per Long- 
puddle at all ' And I've come to meet you as \ou asked 
me to do, and to ride back wnh you, and talk over our 
future home— since 3'on asked me, and I promised But I 
shouldn’t have come else, Mr Tony > ” 

' " Ay, my dear, I did ask '(*e to be ^ uii' J did, now 1 
think of it — but I had quite forgot it 'i o iide back with 
me, did you say, dear Milly ^ ” 

‘ “ Well, of course ! What can I do f'lsf' ? Surely 
you don't want me to walk, now' I v(' come all this 
way ^ ’ 

‘ “ O no. no ' 1 was thinking you might be going on to 

town to meet your mother. I saw her theie— am) she 
looked as if she niiglit be expecting 'ee.” 
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' " O no ; she's just home. She came across the fields, 
and so got back before you." 

‘ “ Ah ! I didii t know that,” says Tony. And there 
was no help for it but to take her up beside him. 

‘ They talked on vciy pleasantly, and looked at the 
trees, and bea'^ts, and birds, and insects, and at the plough- 
men at work in the holds, till presently who should they 
see looking out ot Ihe upper window of a house that stood 
beside the road they were following, but Hannah Jolliver, 
another young beauty of the place at that time, and the 
very Ill'll woman that Tony had fallen in love with — before 
Milly and before Unity, in fact- '+he one that lie had almost 
arranged to mairy instead of Milly. She was a much 
more dashing girl than Milly Riclvirds, though he’d not 
thought much ot her ( r late. The house Hannah was 
looking from was her ai nt's. 

' “ My dear Milly— my coming wife, as I ma}" call ’ee," 
says Tony in his modest way, and not so loud that Unity 
could overhear, "I see a young woman a-looking out of 
window, who I think may accost me. The fact is, Milly, 
she had a notion that J was wishing to many hiT, and 
since she’s discovered I’ve promised another, and a pi ct tier 
th‘kfi she. I’m rathei afeard of her temjier if slic sees us 
together. Now, Milly, would you do me a favour — my 
coming wife, as I may say ? " 

' " Certajply, dearest Tony,' says she. 

‘ " Then would ve creep under the empty sacks just here 
ill the Iront of the waggon, and hide theie out of sight till 
we’ve passed the house? She hasn’t sern us \et. You' 
see, we ought to live in peace and goodwill since 'tis almost 
Christmas, and 'twill prevent angry passions ri^. ig, which 
we always should do.” 

‘ “ I don’t mind, to oblige you, Tony," Milly said ; and 
though she didn’t care much about doing it, she crept 
under, and crouched down just behind the seat. Unity 
being snug at the other end. So they drove on till they 
got near the road-side cottage. Haimah had soon seen 
him coming, and waited at the window, looking down upon 
him. She tossed her head a little disdainful and smiled 
off-hand. 
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' “ Well, aren't you going to be civil enough to ask me 
to ride home with you * ” she say^, seeing that he was for 
driving past with a nod and a smile 

‘“Ah, to be sure! What was I thinking of? " said 
Tony, in a flutter. " But you si'Cin as if you was staying 
at your aunt's ? '' 

' “ No, I am not,” she said “ Don't you see I have my 
bonnet and jacket on I have only called to see her on 
my way home. How can you be so stupid, Tony ? ” 

‘ " In that case — ah — of course you must come along 
wi' me,” says Tony, feeling a dim sort of sweat rising u]i 
inside his clothes- And he rt'ined m the horse, and wailed 
till she'd come downstairs, and then hel])ed hei uji Iiesidi' 
him, her feet outside. . He diove on again, lus face as long 
as a face tliat was a lonnd one by naturf* well could be. 

' Hannah looked round sidewa\s into his eyes “Thu 
is nice, isn’t it, 'joiu' > ” she says “ I like riding with 
you ” 

‘ Tony looked back into her eyes. “ And I with vou, ' 
he said after a whih' Jii sliott, ha\nng considered her, ht 
warmed up, and the more he looked at her the moie lu‘ 
liked her, till he cculdii t for the life of him think wliv he 
had ever •^aid a \\ord about luariiage to Millv or Unity 
while Haniiali Jolliver was m question. .So they sat a 
little closer and closer, their feel ujion the foot-br>aid and 
their shouldeis touching, and Tony tlioiight ovei and over 
again how handsome Hannah was Ih' siiokc tendciei 
and tenderer, and called her “ dear Hannah ” m a whisjx'r 
at last. 

' “ You VO settled it vath Milly by this time, 1 supjioso ? ” 
said she. 

‘ “ N- no, not exactly.” 

‘ “What ? How low you talk, Tonv ' 

‘ “ Yes— I’ve a kind of hoarseness. 1 -iid, not exactly', ” 

‘ “ I .supj>ose yon mean to ? ” 

‘ “ Well, as to that ” His eyes rested on her face, 

and hers on his. He wondered how he could have been 
such a fool as not to follow uji Hannah “ My sweet 
Hannah ! ” he bursts out, taking her hand, not being really 
able to help it, and forgetting Milly and I’nit), and 
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all the world besides. “ Settled it ? I don’t think I 
have 1 ” 

‘ " Hark • ” says Hannah. 

‘ " What ? ” says Tony, letting gf) her hand. 

' " Surely I heard a sort of little sen atning squeak under 
tho-^e sacks ? Why, you’ve been carrying coin, and there's 
mice in this waggon, 1 declaie 1 ” She began to haul up 
the tails of her go\vn. 

‘ " 0 no, 'tis the axle,” said Tony in an assuring way. 

” It do go like that sometimes in dry weather.” 

‘ " Peihaps it was. . . Well, now, to be quite honest, 
dear Tony, do you like her better than me Because — 
because, althouizh I’ve held off .so independent. I’ll own at 
last that 1 do like 'ee, Tony, to tell the truth ; and I wouldn’t 
say no if you asked me- you know what.” 

‘ Tony wafj so won over by this pretty offering mood of a 
girl who had been quite the reverse (Hannah had a b.ick- 
ward way with her at times, if you can mind) that he just 
glanced behind, and then whispered very soft, ” I haven’t 
quite promised her, and 1 think I can gel out of it, and 
ask you that question you speak of.” 

’ ” Throw over Milly ^ all to marry me ! How delight'^ 
ful ! ” broke out Hannah, quite loud, clapping her liands/ 

‘At this there vas a real squeak— an angry, spiteful 
squeak, and afterward a long moan, as if something had 
broke its lv"art, and a movement of the cm]ity sacks. 

' “ Something’s there ! ” said Hannah, starting up. 

' ” It’s nothing really,” says Tony in a soothing voice, 
and praying inwardly for a way out of thi.s, ” 1 wwildn’t 
toll 'ec at first, because I wouldn’t frighten ’^'c. But, 
Hannah, I’ve really a couple of fei^ets in a ; ig under 
there, for rabbiting, and they quarrel sometimc's. I don't 
wish it knowed, as ’twould be called poacliiug. Oh, they 
can’t get out, bles'? ’ee — j-ou are quite safe I And— and^ 
what a fine day it is, i.'^n’t it, Hannah, for this time of year ? 
Be you going to market next Satmday ? How is your 
aimt now ? ” And so on, says Tony, to keep her from 
talking any more about love in Milly’s hearing. 

‘ But he found his work cut out for him, and wondering 
again how he should gel out of this ticklish business, he 
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looked about for a chance. Neanng home he saw his 
father in a field not fai o|f, holding up Ins hand as if he 
wished to speak to Tony 

‘ “ Would you mind taking the reins a moment, Hannah,” 
he said, much relieved, ” while I go and find out what 
father wants ^ ” 

‘ She consented, and aivay he hastened into the field 
only too glad to get breatliing time. He found that Ins 
father was looking at him with rather a stern eye. 

‘ “ Come, come, Tony,” says old Mr. Kytes, as soon as 
his son was alongside him, " this won’t do, you know.” 

' ” What ? ” says Tony. 

‘ " Why, if 3'ou mean to marry Milly Richards, do it, 
and there’s an end o’t. But don't go driving about the 
country^ with Jollivor’s daughter and making a scandal. 1 
won’t hav’c .such things done.” 

‘ " I only asked her — that is, she asked me, to ride home ” 

‘ ” She ? WJiy, now, if it had been Milly, twould have 
been quite proper; but you and Hannah Tolliver going 
about by yourselves — ” 

‘ ” Millv’s there, too, father.” 

‘ “Milly? Whcie*^ ” 

' ” Under the coni sacks ! ie.>, the truth is, father. I’ve 

got rath<'r into a nunnvwatch. I'm afeaid ! Unitv Sallet 
IS there, too — y'es, at the otiui md, under the laip.iiihn 
All three are in tiiat waggon, and wliat to do.uitli ’em I 
know no more than the dead ! The best plan is, I’m 
thinking, to speak out loud and plain to one ot 'em befou' 
the rest, and that will settle it . not but what 'twill cause 
'em to kick up a bit of a mill, lor certain Now which 
would yj)u marry, father, if you was in my place ^ ” 

' " Whiciievcr of ’('in did not ask to nde uith thee.” 

‘ “ That was i\Iilly, I’m b(3und to say, a^ ,he only mounti'd 
by my invitation. But Millv ” . 

‘“Then itick to Milly, she’s the bcsi. . . Jfiit look 
at that ! ” 

‘ Ilis father pointed toward the waggon. “ She can’t 
hold that hor.se in Von shouldn't have left the reins in 
her hands. Run on and take the horse’s head, or there 11 
be some accident to them maids 1 ” 
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' Tony’s horse, in fact, in spite of Hannah's tugging at 
the reins, had started on his w^y at a brisk walking jiace, 
being very anxious to get back to the stable, for he had 
had a long day out Without another word Tony rushed 
away from his father to overtake the horse. 

‘ Now of all things that could have happened to wean 
him from Milly there was nothing so j)owi*rful as liis father’s 
recommending her. No , it could not be IVlilly, alter all. 
Hannah must be the one. since he could not marry all 
three as Ik longed to do. This he thought while running 
after the waggon. But queer thing.s were happening inside 
it. 

‘ Tt was, of conrse, Milly who had scieanicd 'mdei the 
sack-bags, bt ing obliged to let oil her bitter rage and shame 
in th.it wav at wh.at H y was saying, and never daring 
to show, foi very piide aud dread o' being lauglw'd at, that 
she Wris in hiding She became more and moic K’stless, 
and in twisting herself about, what did she see but another 
woman's foot and white stocking close to her head. It 
quite fiightened her, not knowing that Unity .Salkd was 
in the waggon likewise. But after the friglit w.is over she 
determined to gel to the bottom of all this, and slu exempt 
and riept along the bed of tin w.aggon, undiTtbe t.upanlin, 
like a snake, when lo and bt'hold she came f.ue to face 
with Unity. 

‘ " W('l!, I'f this isn’t disgraceful ! ” says Milly in a r.ig- 
ing wliispew to Unity. 

‘ “ 'Tis," says Unity, to see you hiding in a young 
man’s waggon like this, and no great di.if. ^ tei belonging 
to either of yc t ” 

‘ " Almd v^liat you arc .saying ! " i 'plied Mii' , getting 
louder. " I am engaged to 1x3 mairicrt to him, and haven’t 
I a right to be here ^ What right have ycj.i, I slioeld like 
to know ? What has he been promising yi-u ^ A jiretty 
lot of nonsense, I expect ! But what Tony says to other 
women is <all mere wind, and no concern to me ! ” 

‘ " Don’t you be too sure • ” .say? Unity. “ He’s going 
to have Hannah, and not you, nor me either , I could 
htar that.” 

' Now at these strange voices .sounding from under the 
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cloth Hannah was thunderstruck a'most into a swound ; 
and it was just at this time that the hoise rnov('(l on. 
Hannah lugged away wildly, not knowing what she was 
doing; and as the quarrel rose louder and louder Hannah 
got so horrihed that she let go the reins allogelher. 'I he 
horse went on at his own pace, and coming to the coiner 
where we turn round to drop down the hill to Lower Long- 
puddle he turned loo quick, the oil wheels w'ent iij) the 
bank, the w^aggon rose sideways till it w'as qiiiU* on edge 
upon the near axles, and out rolled the three maidens into 
the road in a heap. The horse looked round and stood still. 

‘ When Tony came uj:), frightc ned and breathless, he 
was relieved (.“iiough to see that neither of his darlings was 
hurt, bevond a lew f/'ratches from the brambles of the 
hedge. But he wa^ latlier alainu'd when he heard how 
they weie going on at one anoth. r. 

'"Don’t ye qiiairol. iiiy d^’ars - don't ye! .says he, 
taking olf his hat out of respect to 'em And then lie 
would have kissed them all round, as fair and square as a 
man could, but they weie in too rnuoh ot a taking to let 
him, and screeched and sobbed till they was quit(‘ spent. 

' " Now I'll sp<'ak out lionest, because 1 ougiit to,'’ says 
Tony, as soon as lie could get heard. " And this is the 
truth," says he. " I've asked Hannah to be mine, and 
she 15 willing, and we are going to jiiit up the banns 
next ” . 

' Tony had not noticed that Hannah's father was com- 
ing up behind, nor had he noticed that Hannah’s lace was 
beginning to bleed fioin the scratch of a bramble. Hannah 
had seen her father, and had run to him, crying worse 
than ever. 

‘ " My daughter is noi willing, sir ! " say^ Mr. Jollivcr 
hot and strong. " Be you willing, Hann di ^ I ask ye to 
have spirit enough to refuse him, if yef virtue is left to 'ce 
and you run no risk ? ” 

‘ " She's as sound as a bell for me, that I’ll .swear ! " 
says Tony, flaring up. " And so’s the others, come to 
that, though you may think it an onusual thing in me ! ” 

‘ " I have spirit, and I do refuse him I " says Hannah, 
partly because her father was there, and pai tly, too, in a 
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tantrum because oi the discovery, and th(' scar tliat might 
be left on her face “ Little did I think when I was so 
soft with lum just now that 1 was talking to such a false 
deceiver ! ” 

. ‘ “ What, 3'ou won’t have me, Hannah ? ” sa^s Tony, 
liis jaw hanging down like a dead man’s. 

' ■' Never- -I would sooner marry no— nobod}^ at all ! ” 
slie gasped out, though with her heart in lier tliroat, for 
slie would not have refused Tony if he had asked her (juietly, 
and her father had not been there, and her face had not 
been sciatched by the bramble And having said that, 
away she walked upon her father’s aim, thinking and hop- 
ing Ilf' would ask her again. 

' lonv didn't know what to say .next Milh' was sob- 
hing her heart out ; but 'S his father had strongly reconi- 
nieiided hci he couldn’t feel inclined that w'a}'. So he 
jiiriied TO Unity. 

‘ “ Well, will you, Unity dear, be mine ? ” he says. 

‘“Take her lea\ings ? Not I'" says Uiiily. “I’d 
scorn it • ’’ And away walks Unity Sallet likewise, though 
she looked back w'hen she’d gone some way, to see if ho 
was following her 

‘So there at last weio left Mill)' and Tony by them- 
seK'cs, she crying in w'aterv 'streams, and Tony looking 
like a tree striul by lightning. 

‘ “ Well, AIillv,’’ he says at last, going u]) to hei, “ it do 
seem as it fate had ordained that it should be 3^011 and I, 
or nobodv And v/liat mu^^t be must be, I suppfjse. He3% 
Milly?" 

‘ “ If 3'f>u like, Toii\ You did')’t uali) mean w'hat 
you said to them ? ’’ 

‘ “ Not a word of it ! '’ declares Tony, bringing dow'ii his 
list upon his palm. 

‘ And then he kissed her, and put the w'aggon to rights, 
and they mounted tc'gether, and their lianns were put up 
the very next Sunday. I was not able to go to their wed- 
ding, but it was a lare party they had, by all account. 
Everybody in Longpuddle w'as there almost ; you among 
the rc.st, I think, Mr. Flaxton ? ' The sfX’aker turned to 
the parish clerk. 
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'I was/ said Mr. Flaxton. ‘And that paity was the 
cause of a very curious change in some other p('<)|)l(‘’s 
affairs; I moan in Steve Ilardrome’s and his musin 
James’s ' 

' Ah ! the Hardcomes/ said the stranger. ' f Tow famih.4 
that name is to me ! Wliat of them ? ’ 

The cleik cleared his throat and began :-r 

'nil-: TII.sTOliY OF THE llAUDCcniFS 

‘ Yes, Tonv’s was tlie very ])est W( dding-rand}' th.it 
ever I was at , and 1 vc been at a good m.uiy, as you m.iy 
suppose turning to the new'ly-arrivcd one ‘ having, as .1 
church-offiecT, the privilege to attend all chiistening. wid 
ding, and funrial paihes -^ucli being our Wessex custonv 

' 'Twas on a night in Cluistinas week, and among 

the folk invited w'eie the said Haulromrs o’ ('Iimmerston 
— Steve and Jaims -Ihst eon ms, both of them smell 
farmers, ju'^t entering into busitK’ss on their owm account 
With them came, as a matter of course, their inti'iided 
wives, two young women ot tin neighbourhood, bolli vei\ 
pretty and sprightly maidens, and mmibds of fi lends hom 
Abbot ’s-Ccrnel, and Wfatbeibury, and Mellstock, and T 
don’t know wheie a regular lioiiselul, 

‘The kitchen was d(*ared of fuinituie for dancing, and 
the old folk playc’d at “Put' and “All-fours” m the 
parlour, though at last they gave th.it up lo.join in tJu 
dance. Tiie top of the lignie was b}^ the large fiont win- 
dow of the loom, .ind there weie so many couples tlnit the 
lower part of the ligure leachcd thiough tlie clooi al tlie 
back, and into the daikmbs of the oul -house; m f.ict, 
you couldn’t see the end of the row at all, and 'Iwas never 
known exactly how long that dance was, die lowest coujile^ 
being lost among the t.aggots and brush v.'ood in the (»n(~ 
house. 

‘ When wv had danced a few hours, and the crow-ns of 
wc taller men w^ere swelling into lumps with bumjiing the 
beams of the ceiling, the first fiddler laid down his tiddle- 
bow, and said he should play no more, for lu^ wished to 
dance. And in another hour the sc-cond fiddler laid down 
his, and said he w^anted to dance, too ; so w'-as only 
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the third fiddler left, and he was a’ old, veteran man, very 
weak in the wri^l. However, he managed to keep up a 
faltering t weed! e-dee ; but tliere being no chair in the 
room, and his knees being as weak as his wrists, he was 
obliged to sit upon as much of tlie little corner-table as 
projected beyond the corner-cupboard fixed over it, which 
was not a vc'ry wide seat lor a man advanced in years. 

‘ Among those wiio danced most continually were the 
two engaged couples, as was natural to their situation. 
Each pail was very well matched, and very unlike the 
other. James Hardcome’s intended was called Emily 
Darth, and both she and James were gentle, nice-minded, 
in-dooi [)» ople, fond of a quiet lile Steve cmd his chosen, 
named (Mivo Pawie, were ditlercnt they weie of a more 
bustling nature, fond of -.icketing about and seeing what 
was going or< in the worhL The two couples had arranged 
to get married on the same day, and that not long thence ; 
Tony’s wedding being a sort of stimulant, as is often the 
case ; I've noticed it professionally many times. 

‘ Tfiey danced with such a will as onlv young people in 
that stage of courtship can dance ; and it liappeni^d that 
as the evening wore on James had foi his partner Stephen's 
plighted one, Olive, at the same time that St(‘pheii was 
dancing with James's Emily. It was noticed that in spite 
o’ the exchange the young meii seemed to enjoy the dance 
no less than, before. By and by they were treading another 
tune in the same changed order as we had noticed earlier, 
and though at first each one had held the other’s mi.sfress 
strictly at half-arm’s length, lest there should be sliown 
any objection to too close quarters by the lady’s proper 
man, as time passed there was a little mofv clo.scness 
between 'em ; and presently a little more closeness still. 

' The later it got the more did each of the two cousins 
dance with the wrong ycung girl, and the tighliT did he 
hold her to his side as he whirled hei round ; and, what 
was very remarkable, neither seemed to mind what the 
other was doing. The party began to draw towaids its 
end, and I saw no more that night, being one of the first 
to leave, on account of my morning's business. But I 
learnt the rest of it from those that knew. 
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‘ After finishing a particularly warming dance with the 
changed partners, as Tve mentioned, the two young men 
looked at one another, and in a moment or two went out 
into the porch together. 

‘ " James," says Steve, “ what were you thinking of 
when you were dancing with my Olive ? " 

' " Well,” said James, " perhaps what you were think- 
ing of v'hcn you were dancing with my Emily,” 

‘ “ I was thinking,” said Steve, witli some hesitation, 
” that I wouldn’t mind changing for good and all ! ” 

‘ “ It was what I was feeling likewise,” said James. 

‘ ” I willingly agree to it, if you tluiik we could manage 
It.” 

' " So do I. But what would the girls ? ” 

‘ ” ’Tis my belief,” -aid Stev’-e, *' that they wouldn’t par- 
liculaily object. Vour Emily dung as cloac to me as if 
she already belonged to nu*. deai giil ” 

‘ ” And your Olive to me,” says Jame.s. ” 1 could feel 
hei lieait beating like a dock” 

‘ Well, they agreed to put it to the girls whi n they were 
all four walking liome together. And they did so. W'hen 
they parted that night the exchange was dendc^d on -all 
having been done under the hot e.xdteinent ot that even- 
ing’s dancing. Thus it happened tliat on the ioJJowing 
Sunday morning, when the people were sitting in church 
with mouths wide open to hear the names pnblislied as 
they had expected, there was no small amazmient to iit'ar 
tluni coupkd lh<‘ wrong way, as it so('ined d'he congre- 
gation vhisporcd, and thought the parson liad made a 
inistaka- ; till they discovered that his reading ot the names 
was verily the true way. As they had decided, so they 
were rnan'ied, eadi caie to the other’.s oiiginal propeity 
‘ Well, the two couples lived on for a ^ -ar or two ordin- 
arily enough, till the lime came when tl''"se young j)» ()j)le 
began to grow a little less warm to theii* lespectnx' sjKmses, 
as the rule of married life ; and the two cou‘-ins won- 
dered more and more in th(*ir hearts what had made 'em 
so mad at the last moment to marry crosswise a.^ they did, 
when they might liave married straiglil, as was planned 
by Nature, and as they had fallen in love. 'Tw.'is 'J ony's 
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parly that had done it, plain enough, and they half wished 
they had never gone there. James, being a quiet, fireside, 
perusing man, felt at limes a Vide gap between hiin'^elf 
and Olive, his wife, who loved riding and driving and out- 
door jaunts to a degree ; while Steve, who was always 
fcnocking about hither and thitlu'r, had a very domestic 
wile, who worked samplers, and made hearthrugs, scarcely 
ever wished to cross the thrcsliold, and only drove out 
with him to please him. 

‘ How(‘ver, they said very little about this iniMnaling to 
ail}’ of tneir aequaiiitances, thougli sometimes Steve would 
look at James's wife, and .sigh, and James would look at 
St<‘Vt*’s wife and do the same. Indeed, at Iasi the tw’o 
men wc'u frank enough towards each othei not 1o mind 
mentioning it quietly to themselves, in a long-laced, soiry- 
smilmg, whimsical sort » f way, and would sliake their 
heads together ovi*r their foolishness in upsetting a well- 
considered choice on tlie stiengtii of an hour’s fancy m the 
whiil and wildiu'ss of a dance. Still, they wen* sensible 
and honest 5 ’oung fellow's (mough, and did their b(‘st to 
make shift with their lot as they had an angl'd it, and not 
to repine at what could not nc)W be alUnecl or mended. 

‘ So things remained till one fine summer day they w'cnt 
for tlicii yearly little outing together, as they had made it 
their custom to do for a long while past This yi'ar they 
chose Budmouth-K(*gis as the place to spend the-ir holiday 
in; and oft* they went in thdr best clothes at nine o'clock 
in the morning 

'When they had readied Budiiiouth-Kegis tin v walked 
two and two along the shore— flieir new boots going 
scpieakity-siiuash upon the clammy \’elvct san > I ejm 
seem to see 'em now! Then they lisiked at tin' ships in 
till' harbour, and then went up to the Look-out , and then 
had dinner at an inn, and then again walked two and two, 
squeakity-squash, upon the velvet .sands. As evening 
dn'vv on they sat on one of the public seats upon the Esplan- 
ade, and listened to the band, and then they said, “ What 
shall w e do next ? 

'"Of all things,” said Olive (Mrs. James Ilardcome, 
that is), “I should like to row' in the bay ! We could 
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listen to the nm:?ic fiom the ^^ater as well as from here, 
and have the fun ol rowing besides.” 

'“The very thing; so* should 1,” says Stejdieii, Jiis 
tastes being always like heis ’ 

Here the cleik turned to the rurate. 

'But \ou, sii, know the icst of the strange jiaiticiilars 
of that stiange evening of their lives better than anybody 
else, having had much of it fioiu their own lijis, which I 
had not , and perhaps you’ll oblige the geiithmian ? ' 

‘Ceitainly, if it is wished,’ said tlie t urate And he 
took u]i tile (leik's tale •- 

'Stephen’s wife hat(‘d tlu‘ sia, (‘M'cjit fioin land, and 
couldn’t bear the thought of going into a boat Janies, 
too, disliked the w\atir, and said that for his part he vvoulcl 
much sooner sta}^ on and li'^ten to the band in the seat they 
occujiied, though he did not wash to stand m Ins wile’s way 
if she desiied a low. Tin- end ot the discus'.ion was that 
James and his cousin's wih* Emily agreed to remain wluie 
they were sitting and enjoy the music, while tlu'y watclnd 
the other two hire a boat just beneath, and take tlieir W’altT- 
eM'ursion oi half an houi or so, till they should choose to 
come back and join the sitters on tlie JCsplaiiade ; when 
they would all start homeward together. 

' Nothing could have jileased the other two resth^^'^ ones 
better than this aiiangement ; and Emily and l.mic- 
w'atclied them go down to the boatman hc'low *and < boo-c 
one of the little yellow .skiffs and walk cauiull}^ out ujHm 
the little plank that was laid on treslleh lo enable thi'in 
to get alongside the eraft. They saw Stcjdien laiiid C)hve 
in, and tal.c his seat taciiig her ; wdicn the} were si'ttled 
they waved their hands to the conple waiUhing them, 
and then Stephen took the paii of sculls and pulled oil to 
the tune beat by the band, she steeling turough the (;1h(i 
boats skimn’ing about, for the sea wms a smooth .is glass 
that evening, and pleasure-seekers w'ere rowing tvd} - 
where. 

'"How pTctty they look moving on, don’t they? 
said Emily 10 James (as I’ve been assiiri'd) *' Tlu}’ both 
enjoy it equally. In eveiything their likings ai e the .same ” 
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‘ " That’s true,” said James. 

‘ ” They would have made a handsome pair if they had 
married,” said she. * 

‘ ” Yes,” said he. ” ’Tis a pity we should have parted 
'em.” 

‘ ” Don’t talk of that, James,” said she. " For better 
or for worse we decided to do as we did, and tliere’s an end 
of it.” 

' Thev sat on after that without speaking, side by side, 
and the band played as before ; the people strolled up 
and down ; and Stephen and Olive shrank smaller and 
smaller as they shot straight out to sea. Tht' two on shore 
UM’d to lelate how thev saw Stephen stop rowing a moment, 
an{l take oft his coat to get a his wofk better ; but James’si 
wife sat quite still in the s'ern, holding the tiller-ropes 
by which she .‘Ntivred the bos . When they had got veiy 
small indeed she turned her head to shoie. 

‘ ” She is waving her handkcrchicl to us,” said Stephen's 
v/ife, who th(Teupon pulled out her own, and weaved it as a 
return signal. 

‘ The boat’s course had been a little awiy \vhilo Mrs. 
James neglected her steering to wave her handkei chief to 
her husband and Mi.s Stephen, but now Ihe light skiff 
went .stiaighl onward again, and they could soon see 
nothing more of the two figures it contained than Olive's 
light mantle and Stephen's wliite shirt-sleeves behind. 

‘ The tw’o on the shore talked on. " 'Tw^as very ciiiious 
— our changing partners at Tony Kjdes’s wedding,” liinily 
declared. ” d'ony was of a fickle nature by all account, 
and it really .set'ined as if his character hud inkned us that 
night. Which of you two was it that lust proposed not 
to marry as we were engaged ? ” 

‘‘‘H’m— I can’t reineiiiber at thi'^ moment,” savs 
James. ” We talked rt over, you know ; and no sooner 
said than done.” 

‘ ” 'Twas the dancing,” said she. " People get quite 
crazy sometimes in a dance.” 

' ” They do,” he owned. 

' ” James — do you think they care for one another, 
still ^ ” asks Mrs. Stephen. 
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‘ James Hardcome mused and admitted that perhaps a 
little tender feeling might flicker up in their heai is for a 
moment now and then. “ Still, nothing of any account,” 
he said. 

‘ “ 1 sometimes think that Olive is in Steve’s mind a 
good deal.” murmurs Mrs. Stephen ; ” particularly when she 
pleases his fancy by riding past oiir window at a gallop on 
one of the draught-horses. . . . 1 never could do anything 

of that sort ; I could never get over my fear of a horse.” 

‘ “And I am no horseman, though I pretend to be on 
her account,” murmured James Hardcome, “ But isn’t 
it almost time for them to turn and sweep round to the 
shore, as the odier boating folk have done ? I wonder 
what Olive means by stctTing awav straight to the liorizon 
like that ^ Slu* has hardl}^ sw'crved from a direct line 
seaward since they started ” 

‘ “ No doubt tliey arc talking, and don’t think of where 
they are going,” suggests Stephen’s wife. 

‘ “ Peiiiaps so,” said James. “ 1 didn’t know Steve 
could row like that ” 

‘ “ O yes,” .says she. “ He often comes here on business, 
and genendly has a pull round the bay.” 

‘ “ I can hardly see the boat or them,” says James again ; 
“ and it is getting dark ” 

' The heedless jiair afloat now formed a mere sjieck 
in the films of the c oining inghl, which thickened apa<.e, till 
it completely swallowed up Iheir distant shapes. They 
had disappcaicd while still following the sanu' straight 
course away from th»; w^orld ot land-livers, as if tlicy were 
intending to drop over the sca-edge into space, and iie\ er 
return to earth again 

‘ The two on the shore continued to sit on, punctual] v 
abiding by their agreement to remain 011 the same sjiot till 
the others returned. The Esplanade Iam]js were lit one 
by one, the bailsmen folded up their stands and d^^Kuted, 
the yachts in the bay hung out their riding lights, and the 
little boats came back to shore one after another, their 
hirers walking on to the sands by the plank they had 
climbed to go afloat ; but among these Stephen and ("llive 
did not appear. 
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' " Wliat a time they are ! ” said Emily. “ I am getting 
quite chilly. I did not expect J:o have to sit so long in the 
('vening air.” 

‘ Thereupon James llardcome said that he did not 
requiie his overcoat, and insisted on If nding it to her. 

‘He wrapped it round Emil5'’s shoulders. 

‘ “ Thank you, James,” she said. ” How cold Olive 
must be m that thin jacket ! ” 

' He said he was thinking so, too. ” Well, they arc sure 
to be quite close at hand by this time, though we can't sec 
’em. The boats are not all in yet. Some of the lowers 
are fond of ]>addling along the shore to finish out their 
hour ol hiring.” 

‘ " Shall we w.dk by the ^xlge of the water,” said she, 

" to see if we can discover Hiem ? ” 

'He assenk'd, reminding ner that they must not lose 
sight of the. seat, lest the belated pair should letiirn and 
misc them, and be vexed that they had not kept the 
ajipointment. 

‘ They walked a seutrv-beat up and down the sands 
immediately opposite the seat ; and still the others did not 
come. James Hardcomc at last went to the boatman, 
thinking that after all his wife and cousin might have come 
m under shadow of the dusk without being peiceived, 
and might have forgotten the appointment at the Ixmch. 

‘ “All in ? ” asked James. 

‘ “All but one boat,” said the lessor. " I can't think 
where that couple is keeping to. They might run foul of 
something or other in the dark.” 

‘Again Stephen’s wife and Olive’s husb.md waited, 
with more and more anxiety. But no kttle yello’ boat 
returned. Was it possible they could ha'T landed linther 
down the Esplanade ? 

‘ “ It may have jieoii done to escape paying,” said the 
boat-owner. “ But they didn’t look like people who would 
do that.” 

‘ James Hardcome knew that he could found no hope 
on such a reason as that. But now, remembeimg what , 
had been casually discussed between Steve and himself'* 
about their wives from time to time, he admitted for the 
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first time the possibility that their old tenderness had been 
revived by their face-to-face position more strongly than 
eithci had anticipated at Uarting---t]je cxcuisioii havmg 
been so obviously undertaken for the pleasure of the per- 
formance only- and that they had landed at some stcj^s 
he knew of furtliei down towards the puT, jobeloiigcraU)ii<‘ 
together. 

‘ Still he disliked to harbour the tliouglit, and would Jiot 
mention its existenoi' to his companion. He mcrel\' said 
to luT, " Let us walk fiuther on.” 

' They did so, and lingered between the boat-stag(' and 
the pier till Stephen Ilardcome's wile was uneasy, and uas 
obliged to acrc[jt Jamc.s's offered arm. dims lh(‘ night 
advanced Emily was presentl} so worn out by fatigue 
that janios felt it necf'Ssary to conduct her home , there 
was, too, a remote chance that truants had landed 
m the harbour on the other side of the town, or elscwhcie, 
and hastened home in some unexpected way, m tlu' bdnt 
that their con.soits would not have waited so long. 

‘ How'ever, he hdt a direction in the towm that a look-out 
should be kept, though this was arranged iirivalely. the 
bare possibility of an elopement being enough to make 
him reticent ; and, full ot misgivings, the tw’o nnnaining 
oiies hastened to catch the la.d tram out of Eiidmonth- 
Kegib . and when lliey got to Casterbridge drove back to 
Up[»('i T.ongpiiddle,' 

‘ Along this very road as w’e do no^v,' lemaukeS tin' jnuish 
clerk. 

'To be r-iire- along this very road,' .said the cm ate 
' However, Steplien and Olive weie not at their homes , 
neither had entered the village since leaving it in the 
morning. Emily and James Hardcoirn' W'eiit to tludr 
resjiectivc dwellings to snatch a hasty night’s rest, and at 
daylight the next moining they drove again to Ca.st(T- 
bridge and entered the Budmouth trairt, the line being just 
opeiK'd. 

‘ Nothing had been heard of the couple there during this 
brief absence. In the course of a few horns some young 
men testified to having seen such a man and woman rowing 
in a frail hired craft, the head of the boat kept straight 
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to sea ; they had sat looking in each other’s faces as if 
they were in a dieam, with no consciousness of what they 
were doing, or whither they ^ere steering. It was not 
till late that clay that more tidings reached James’s ears. 
The boat had been found drilting bottom upward a long 
way from land. In the evening the sea rose somc'what, 
and a erv spread through the town that two bodies were 
cast ashore in Liilwind J3ay, several miles to the eastward. 
They were bi ought to Budmouth, and inspection revealed 
them to be the missing pair. It was siud that they had 
been lound tightly locked in each othi'Ts arms, his lips 
upon hers, their features still wiapt in the same calm 
and dri’am-like repose which had berm observed in their 
demeanour as they had glided along. 

' Neithc r James nor Kn-dy questioned the original 
motives of the unfortunate nan and woman in putting 
to sea. They weie both above suspicion as to intention. 
Wliatever their mutual feelings might have led them on 
to, underhand behaviour at starting was foreign to the 
natuie of either. Conjecture pictured that they might 
have fallen into tender reverie while gazing each into a pair 
of eyes that had formcily flashed for him and hci alone, 
and, unwilling to avow what their mutual sentiments 
were, they had done no more than continue thus, oblivious , 
of time and space, till darkness suddenly ovcitook them 
far from land. But nothing was truly known. It had 
been their destiny to die thus. The two halves, intended 
by Nature to make the perfect whole, had failed in that 
result duiing their lives, tliough “ in their death they w^cre 
not divided.” Their bodies w^erc brougiii home, jnd buried ; 
on one day. I lemembci that, on locking ron:> ^ the 
churchyard while reading the service, I obseived nearly 
all the parish at their funeral.’ 

'It was so, sir,' said the clerk. 

‘ The remaining two, continued the curate (whoso voice 
had grown husky while relating the lovers’ sad fate), 

‘ were a more thoughtful and far-sec'ing, thougli less 
romantic, couple than the first. They were new mutually 
bereft of a companion, and found thems«'lvcs by this 
accident in a position to fulfil their destiny according to 
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Nature’s plan and their own original and calmly-formed 
intention. James Hardcome took Emily to wife in the 
course of a year and a h^f ; and the marriage proved 
in every respect a happy one. I solemnized the seivice, 
Hardcome having told me, when he came to give notice 
of the proposed wedding, the story of his first wife’s loss 
almost word for word as I have told it to you ’ 

‘ And are they living in Longpiiddle still ? ' asked the 
new-comer. 

‘ 0 no, sir,’ interposed the clerk. ‘ James has bieii dead 
these dozen years, and his mis'tss about six or seven. 
They had no (Eildren. William I’livett used to lie their 
odd man till he died.' 

‘Ah — William Privet t ! He dead, too?-- dear me f ’ 
said the other. ' All passed away ! ’ 

‘ Y('s, sir \Vilham was much older than I. He'd ha' 
been o\er eiglil y if Ik had lived I ill now.' 

‘There was something veiy si range about William’s 
death - very stiange indeed ! ' sighed a melancholv man m 
the back of the van It was the seedsman's father, who 
had hitherto kept silence. 

‘ And what might that have bei'n ? ' asked Mr. l.aekland. 

'lllK StlPl'KSl lliOUS MAN’S SlOK\ 

‘ William, as you may know, was a curious, silent man , 
you could feel when he came near 'cc , and if h(j was in the 
house or anywhere behind your back witiiout your seeing 
him, thcr(' seemed to be sometJiing clammy m the air, as 
if a cellar door was opeiK'd close by your elbow. Well, 
one Sunday, at a time that William was in very good 
health to all appearance, the bell that was ringing for 
church went very heavj^ all of a sudden ; the sexton, who 
told me o’t, said he’d not knowm the bell go so heavy in Ins 
hand for years— and he feared it meant 1 death m tlie 
parish. That was on the Sunday, as' I say. During llie 
week after, it chanced that William’s wife was staying 
up late one night to finish her ironing, she doing the wash- 
ing for Mr. and Mrs. Hardcome. Her husband had finished 
his supper and gone to bed as usual some hour or iivo 
before. While she ironed she heard him coming down- 
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stairs ; he stopped to put on his boots at the stair-foot, 
whore he always left them, and then came on into the 
living-room wliere she was ironing, passing through it 
towards the door, tliis being the only way from the stair- 
case to the outside of the house. No word was said on 
either side, William not being a man given to much speak- 
ing, and his wife being occupied with her work, lie went 
out and closed the door behind him. As her husband had 
now and then gone out in this way at night befoie when 
unwell, or unable to sleep lor want of a pipe, she took no 
particular notice, and continued at her ironing. This slie 
limshi'd shortly after, and as he had not come in she waited 
a wlole for him, patting away the irons and things, and 
prep.uiug th(‘ table for his breakfast in the inorniug. 
Still h( did not retuin, and supposing him not far off, and 
wanting to get to bed he» -.elf, tind as she w^as, she left 
the door unhaired and went to the stairs, aftef writing on 
the back of the door with chalk: Mind and do the door 
(because he was a forgetful man). 

‘ To her great surprise, and I might say alarm, on reacli- 
ing the foot of the stairs his boots weie standing there as 
they alw<iys stood when he had gone to rest ; going up to 
their ehamber she found him in bed sleeping as sound as a 
rock How lie could have got b jck again without her seeing 
or healing him was b(‘yond her comprehension. It could 
only have been by ]iassing behind her very quietly while 
she was bumping with the iron. But this notion did not 
satisfy her • it w^as surely impossible that she should not 
have seen him come in through a room so small. She could 
not niiiavel the mystery, and felt very queer and uncom- 
fortable about it. How'ever, she woidd not dL- .rb him 
to question him then, and went to bed heisell. 

' He lose and left for his work very early the next 
morning, before she was a»vake, and slie waited In'* return 
to breakfast with much anxiety for an explanation, for 
thinking over the matter by daylight made it seem only 
the more startling. When he came in to the meal he said, 
before she could put her question. " What's the meaning of 
theju words chalked on the door } " 

‘ She told him, and asked him about his going out the 
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night before. William declared tliat he had nev(T lolt the 
bedroom after entering it, having in fact undressed, Iain 
down, and fallen ask‘Cp directly, never once waking till 
the clock struck five, and he rose uj) to go to his labour 
‘ Betty Privett was as certain in her own mind that 
he did go out as she was ol her o\m existence, and 
little less ceitain tliat he did not return. She felt too 
dislurbed to argue with him, and let the subject drop as 
though she must have been mistaken When she was 
walking down Longpuddlc street later m the day she mel 
Jim W('edle's daughter Nancy, and said, '* Wt'li, Nancy, 
you do look sleepy to-day ! " 

‘"Yes, Mrs. Privett." says Nancy. "Now don't tell 
anybody, but I don’t mind letting you know what lh(' 
reason o’t is. Last night, being Old Midsummer Eve, 
.some of us went to chinch porch, .ind didn’t get home till 
near one." 

‘"Did ye''’" says Mrs Piividt "Old Midsummei 
yesterday, was it ^ Faith 1 didn’t think whe’r 'twas Mid- 
summer or Michaelmas: I’d too much work to do " 

‘ " Yes And we were frightened enough, I can tell '<‘e, 
by what we* saw " 

‘ " What did vv see ? " 

‘ (You may not nnnemher, sii, having gone oft to foreign 
parts so young, that on Midsummei Night it is believed 
hereabout that the faint shapes of all the folk in, the parish 
who aie going to be at death’s door wdtliin the year can 
be seen emteimg the eliurrh. Those who gd over tin ‘ir 
illness conic- out again aftei a wiiile ; those that aie doomed 
to die do not return ) 

‘ " What did you see ? " asked William’s wife, 

‘ " Well," sa5^s Nancy, backwardly — " we neeeln’t tell 
what we saw, or who we saw " 

‘ " You saw mv husband," says Betl v, P' Ivett, m a quu 1 
way. 

‘ " Well, since you jait it so,” says Nanc}^ hanging 
fire, " we — thought we did see him ; but it was darkisli, 
and we was fnghtene d, and of course it might not have been 
fie.” 

' " Nancy, you needn't mind letting it out, though 'tis 

0 
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kept back in kindness. And he didn’t come out of church 
again : I know it as well as you ” 

‘ Nancy did not answer yes or no to that, and no more 
was said. But three days alter, William Privett was 
.mowing with John Chiles in Mr. Ilaidcome’s meadow, and 
in the heat of the day they sat down to eat th(ir bit o’ 
nunch under a tree, and empty their flagon. Afterwards 
both of 'em fell asleep as they sat. John Chiles was the 
first to wake, and as he looked towards his fellow-mower 
he saw one of those great white miller's-souhs as we call 
’em— that is to say, a rniller-moth — come from William’s 
open mouth while he slept, and fly straight away. John 
thought It odd enough, as William had worked in a mill 
for se\’eral years when lu^ was a boy. He then looked at 
Ihe .sun, and found by th< place o’t that they had slejit a 
long while, and as Williai i did not wake, John called to 
him and said it was high time to begin woik again. He 
took no notice, and then John w('nt up and shook him, 
and found he was dead. 

‘ Now on that very day old Philij) Hookhoin was down 
at Longpiiddle Spring dijiping u]) a pitchier of water ; and 
as he turned away, who should he s( e coming down to the 
spring on the other side but William, looking veiy pale 
and odd. This .suipnsed Phflij) ilookhoin very much, for 
years before that time William’s little son — his only child 
- had been drowned in that spring while at play there, and 
this had so preyed upon William’s mind that he’d never 
been seen near the spring afterwards, and had been known 
to go half a mile out of his way to avoid the place On 
inquiry, it was found that William in body could not have 
stood bv the spring, being in the mead two n' les off ; 
and it also came out that the time at which he wa.s seen/ 
at the .spring was the very time when he died.' 

‘ A rather melancholy story,’ observed the omigianf;^^ 
afler a minute’s .silence. 

‘ Yes, yes Well, we must take ups and downs 
gether,’ said the seedsman’s father 

‘ You don’t know, Mr. Lackland, I suppose, wh^' 
rum start that was between Andrey Satchel and Jane/ 
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Vallens and the pa’son and clerk o’ Scrim pton ? ’ said 
the master-thatcher, a man with a spark of subdued live- 
liness in his eye, who hall hitlieito kept Ins attention 
mainly upon small objects a long way ahead, as ho s<it in 
Iront of the van with his feet outside ‘ Theiis was a 
queerer experience of a pa'son and clerk than some lolks 
get, and may cheer ’ee iij) a little after this dampness that’s 
been flung over ycr soul ' 

The returned one replied that he knew nothing of the 
history, and should be happy to hear it, quih' iccolh'diiif^ 
the personality of the man Satchel. 

' Ah, no ; this i\iidrey Satchel is the son of the Satelu 1 
that you knew , this one has not been married more tliaii 
two or three yeais, and 'twas at the time 0' the wedding 
that the accident JiajijK'ncd that I (ould tell ’ce of, or 
anybody else heie, lor that nuii(»‘r.' 

‘ No, no ; you mu^t tell it, neighbour, if anybody,' said 
several ; a request in which Mr. Lackland joined, adding 
tliat the Satchel family was one he had knowm well before 
leaving homo. 

‘ ril just mention, as you be a sti<iug(‘r,’ whispered 
the earner to Lackland, ' that Christ ojiher's stories will 
bear pnming.' 

The emigrant nodded 

‘ Well, 1 can soon tell it,' said the mast or- that chei, 
schooling himself to a tone of actuality. ‘ Though as il 
has moiL to do with the jia'soii and (derk than with Andre}* 

' himself, it ought to be told liv a better churchman than L’ 

; AXDRLV SVKIli'l. AND Till: JWKSON AND CLl-.KK 

' It all arose, you must know, from Audrey ]:)eing fond 
of a drop of drink at that time— though he's a sober enough 
man now by all account, so much the better for him 
Jane, his bride, }'ou sec, was somewhat older than Andit'v , 
how much older 1 don't pretend to say ; she w^as not one 
of our parish, and the register alone may be able to tell 
that. But, at any rate, her being a little ahead of her 
young man in mortal years, coupled wdth other bodily 
circum.stanccs owing to that young man — ' 

Ah, poor thing ! ’ sighed the w^oinen.) 
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' — made her very anxious to get the thing done 
before he changed his mind ; and 'twas with a joyful 
coimtenance (they say) that ^he, with Audrey and his 
brother and sister-in-law, marched off to church one 
Novembei moining as soon as ’twas day a’inost, to be 
made one with Andrey for the rest of her life. He had 
left our place long before it was light, and the folks that 
were up all waved their lanterns at him, and flung up their 
hats as he went. 

' The church of her parish w^as a mile and more from 
where she lived, and, as it was a wonderful fine day for the 
time of 5 ^ear, the plan was that as soon as they were mar- 
ried they would make out a holiday hy driving straight off 
to Port Piredy, to see the ships and the sea and the sojers, 
instead of coming back to a meal at the house of the distant 
relation she lived wi’, an ' moping about there all tlie 
afternoon. 

' Well, some folks noticed that Audrey walked with 
ratluT wambling steps to chuich that morning ; the truth 
o’t was tliat his nearest neighbour’s child had been christ- 
ened the day before, and Andrey, having stood godfather, 
had stayed all night keeping up the christening, for he 
had said to himself, “ Not if I live to be a thousand shall 
I again be made a godfather taie day, and a husband the 
next, and perhaps a father the next, and therefore I’ll 
make the most of the blessing.” .So that when he started 
from home in the morning he had not been in bed at all. 
The result was, as I say, that when he and his biide-to-be* 
walked up the church to get married, the pa’son (who 
w'as a very strict man inside the church, wl'..u*vei he w^as 
outside) looked hard at Andrey, and said, \ er^*^ . harp : 

' ” How’s this, my man ^ You are 'ii liquor. And so 
early, too. I’m ashamed of you ! ” 

‘"Well, that’s true, sir,” says Andrey. "But 1 can 
walk straight enough for piactical purposes. I can \valk 
a clialk line,” he say.s (meaning no offence), " as well 
as some other folk : and ” — (getting hotter) — " I reckon 
that if you, Pa’son Billy Toogood, had kept up a christening 
all night so thoroughl}^ as I have done, you w^ouldn’t be 
able to stand at all ; d me if you would I ” 
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' This answer made Pa’son Billy — as they used to call 
him — rather spitish, not tq say hot, for he was a warm- 
tempered man if provoked, and he said, very decidedly: 
" Well, I cannot marry you in this state ; and I will not * 
Go home and get sober ! ’ And he slapjied the boob 
together like a rat-trap. 

‘ Then the bride burst out crying as if hei heart would 
break, for very fear that she would lose Andrcy after all 
her hard work to get him, and begged and implored th(‘ 
pa’son to go on with the ceremony. But no. 

‘ " I won’t be a party to your solemnizing matrimony 
with a tipsy man,” says Mr. Toogood. " It is not right 
and di'cent. I am sorry lor you, my young woman, seeing 
the condition 3"ou arc in. but j^ou’d better go home again 
I wonder how you could think of bringing him here drunk 
like this ! ” 

‘ " But il~if he don't come drunk he won’t come at all, 
sir ' ” she says, through her sobs. 

‘ ” I can’t help that,” says the pa’son ; and plead as sl)e 
might. It did not move him Then she trn d him another 
wa>'. 

' ” Well, then, if you’ll go home, sir, and leave us hcr<\ 
and come back to the church in an hour or two, I’ll under- 
take to say that he shall be as sf>bei as a judg(', ’ she erics 
‘'We’ll bide here, with youi permib.-.ion ; loi if he oiu'c 
goe.-. out ot this here church unmarried, all Van lAmbnigh's 
holies won’t drag him back again ! ” 

‘■'Very well,” sa\\s the parson. ‘‘I'll give you two 
hours, and then I'll return.” 

‘ ” And please, sir. lock the dooi, so that we can’t esrapci ! ” 
says she 

‘ Yes. ’ says the parson. 

‘ “ And let nobody know that we are 1-erc.” 

‘ The pa'son then look off his clanc white surjilice, 
and went aw.iy; and the others consulted upon the best 
means for keeping the matter a .secret, which it was not 
a very hard thing to do, the jiJace being so lonch', and the 
hour so early. The witnesses, Audrey's brother and 
brother's wife, neither one o' which cared about Audrey’s 
marrying Jane, and had come rather against tli^^ii will. 
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said they couldn't wait two hours in that hole of a place, 
wishing to get liome to Longpuddle before dinner-time. 
They were altogether so crusty that the clerk said there 
was no difliculty in their doing as they wished. They 
^ould go home as if their brother’s wedding had actually 
taken place and the marrud couple had gone onward for 
their day’s pleasure jaunt to Port Bredy as intended. 
He, the clerk, and any casual passer-by would act as wit- 
nesses when the pa’son came back. 

‘ This V’as agreed to, and away Andrey’s relations w'cnt, 
nothing loath, and the clerk shut the church door and 
})iepaied to lock in the couple. The bride went up and 
whispeied to him, wdth her eyes a-stieaming still. 

‘ “ My dear good clerk,' >he says, " if we bide heie in the 
church, folk may sec us thi >ugh the windows, and find out 
what has liappenod ; and twould cause such a talk and 
scandal that I never should get over it : and perhaps, 
too, dear Andrey might try to get out and leave me 1 Will 
ve lock us up in the tower, my dear good cleik ? " she 
says. “ ril tolc him in there it you wall." 

' The clerk had no objection to do this to oblige tb^ 
poor young woman, and they toled Andrey into the tower, 
and Ihe clerk locked ’em both up straightway, and then 
went home, to return at the end of the two hours. 

‘ Pa’son Toogood had not been long in his house after 
leaving the church when he saw a gentleman in pink 
and top-boots ride past his window^s, and with a sudden 
dash of heat he called to mind that the hounds met that 
day just on the edge of liis parish. The pa ’son was one 
who deaily loved sport, and inueh he longed to be there. 

’ In short, except o' Sundays and at tide-timt in the 
week, Pa'son Billy was the life o’ the hunt. ’Tis tj uethat 
he was poor , and that he rode all of a heap, and thot his 
black mare was rat-tailed and old, and his tops older, and 
all over of one colour, whitey-brown, and full o’ cracks. 
But he’d been in at the death of three thousand foxes. 
And — being a bachelor man — every tune he went to bed 
in summer he used to open the bed at bottom and crawl 
up head foremost, to mind cn of the coming winter and 
the good sport he’d have, and the foxes going to earth. 
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> Aiid whenever there was a christening at the Squiu/s, and 
he had dinner there afterwards, as he always did, he nev(‘i 
failed to christen the chieTover again in a bottle of port 
wine 

' Now the clerk was the pa son's groom and gardenci 
and genet al manager, and had just got back to liis work‘ 
in the gaiden when h(\ too, saw the hunting man pass, and 
presently saw lots more of 'em, noblemen and gentry, aiifl 
then he saw the liomids, the huntsman, Jim Treadhulge. 
the whipper-m, and 1 don’t know who besides. 'I'lie 
clerk loved going to cover as frantical as the' pa’son, so 
much so that whenever he saw or heard the pack he could 
no more rule his feelings than if they were the winds ot 
heaven He might be bedding, 01 he might be sowang - 
all w'as forgot So he tliiows down his spade .md rushes m 
to the pn’soii, w'ho was bv this lime as frantical to g(» a^ In- 

' “'['hat there mare of yoiiis, sii, do want exerei.se bad, 
very bad, this moiniug ! ” the clerk s.iys, all of a tnmble. 
y* Don’t ye think I’d better trot her lound the downs foi 
‘‘an hour, sii ^ ” 

‘ “ To be sure, she dot's want exercise badly III fioi 
lur round niyselt,” says ilie pa’son. 

‘ ‘‘ Oh— you’ll ti(;t ht'r verse If WVII, tlitTe'.', the tob, 
sir Rt'.illy that rob i-, getting oiK'onIrollabh thnnigh 
biding in a stribk so long ^ 11 }ou wouldn’t mmd mv 

piiitmg on the .saddle ^ 

‘ ■' Very well. Take him out, certainly,” says tlu' pa’son, 
never caring what the clerk did so long as he himself could 
get otf immediately. So, scrambling into his riding -hoots 
and breet'hes as quick as Ih' could, he rode off towards the 
meet, intending to be back m an houi. No sooner wms he 
gone than the clerk mounted tlie cob, and wa.s olf alter him 
When the pa’son got to tlie meet he found a lot of friends, 
and was as jolly as he could be . the hounds found a’most 
' as soon as tl^ev threw off, and thcie was great excitem< nt 
So, forgetting that he had meant to go back at once, away 
rides the pa’son with the rest o’ the hunt, all acioss the 
fallow ground that lies lietwecn Lippet Wood and Green’s 
Copse : and as ho galloped he looked behind foi a moment, 
and there w'as the clerk close to his liei'ls 
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‘ " Ha, ha, clerk — you here ? " he says. 

‘ " Yes, sir, here be I,” says t’other. 

‘ " Fine exeicise for the horWs ! ” 

‘ “ Ay, sir hec, lice 1 ” says the clerk. 

‘ So they went on and on, into Green’s Copse, then 
across to Higher Jirton ; then on across this very turnpike- 
road to Waterston Ridge, then away towards Yalbury 
Wood : up hill and down dale, like the very wind, the 
clerk close to the pa’son, and the pa’son not far from the 
hounds. Never was there a finer run knowed with that 
pack than they had that day; and neither pa’son nor 
clerk thought one word about the unmarried couple 
locked up in the church tower waiting to get j'lned. 

‘ " These bosses of yoi rs, sir, will be much improved 
by this I ” says the clerk as he rode along, just a neck 
behind the pa'son. “ ’Tw .s a happy thought of your 
reverent mind to bring ’em out to-day. Why, it may be 
Irobly and slippery in a day or two, and then the poor 
things mid not be able to leave the stable for weeks." 

‘ “ They may not, they may not, it is true A meicilul 
man is merciful to his beast,” says the pa'son 

‘ " llee, hee ! ” says the clerk, glancing sly into the 
pa’ son’s eye. 

‘ ” Ha, ha ! ” says the pa’son, a-glancing back into the 
clerk’s. ” Halloo ! " he shouts, as he secs the fox break 
cover at that moment. 

‘ “ Halloo 1 ” cries the clerk. " There he goes ! Why, 
dammy, there's two foxes ” 

‘ “ Hush, clerk, hush ! Don't let me hear that word 
again ! Remember oin calling.” 

‘‘‘True, sir, true. But really, good sport d<' carry 
away a man so, that he’s apt to forget lus .ligli persuasion ! " 
And the next minute the coinei of the cleik’s e>e shot 
again into the corner of the pa'son’s, and the pa’son’s back 
again to the clerk’s. "Hee, hee! ” said the cleik. 

‘ “ Ha, ha ! " said Pa'son Toogood. 

‘ " Ah, sir,” says the clerk again, " this is better than 
crying Amen to your Ever-and-ever on a winter’s morn- 
ing ' ” 

‘ " Yes, indeed, clerk 1 To everything there’s a season," 
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says Pa’son Toogood, quite pat, lor he was a learned 
Christian man when he liked, and had chapter and ve’se at 
his tongue's end, as a Von should 

‘ At last, late in the ilay, the hunting came to an end 
by the fox running into a' old woman's cottage, undiT her 
table, and up the clock-case The pa’son and clerk were 
among the first in at the di'ath, tlieir faces a-staiing in at 
the old woman's winder, and the clock striking as la'd 
never been heard to stiik' betore. Then ( ame lh(‘ question 
of finding their way home. 

' Neither the pa’son nor the clerk knowcd how tin v 
W’ere going to do this, for their beasts were w'ellnigh tned 
down to the ground. But they started back-along as w^idl 
as thi'V could, though they weu so doiu* up that tlu'V 
could only drag along at a’ ambU , and not miK'h of that 
at a lime 

‘“We shall nevei, never t iIktc 1 “ groaned Mi 
Toogood, quite bowl'd down 

‘ “ Never I “ grocuis the ilerk “ ''fis a |udgment njioi) 
ns for OUT iniquities I ' 

' “ f fear it is,’’ muiinui'' the pa’son 
' Well, ’tw’as quite daik afoii' they entered the jui’sonagi' 
gate, having eiept into the parish as quiet as if they'd 
stole a hammer, little washing their congregation to know 
wdiat they’d been up to all day long. And as they w^ere 
so dog-tired, and so anxious about the horses, nevei onee 
did the> think of the unmaiTicd couple. As soon a‘> e\er 
the horses had bei'ii stabled and fed, and the pa’son and 
clerk had had a bit and a sup theirselves, they went to 
bod 

■ Next morning when Pa’soii Toogood was at breakfast, 
thinking of the glorious sport he'd had the da\ before, the 
clerk came in a hurry to the door and a ked to see liim 
‘ “ It has just come into my mind, sir, that wv’ve foigol 
all about th^ couple that we was to have mariic'cl yesti'i- 
day»'' 

‘ The half-chawed victuals dropped from the jia’son's 
mouth as if he'd been shot " Bl(s> nw soul,’’ says he, 

“ so we have ! How^ very awkward ! '' 

* " It is, sir ; very. Perhaps we've ruined the 'oomaii ! ’’ 
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'“Ah— to be sine- -I remember! She ought to have 
been married before ” 

‘ “ If anything has happened to Ik r up in that there 
tower, and no doctor oi nuss - 

(‘ Ah — poor thing ! ’ sighed tlie uomen ) 

‘ “ 'twill be a quarter-sessions matter foi us, not to 
spc'ak of the disgrace to the ChiiKh ! ’’ 

‘ " Good God, clerk, don’t driv<* me wild 1 ’’ sa3’s the 
pa’son “ Why the hell didn’t 1 marry ’em, drunk or 
sober ' ’’ (Pa’ sons used to cuss m them days like plain 
honest min.) “Have you been to the church to see 
what hajjpened to them, or inquired in the village i ” 

' “ Not I, sir I It onlv came into my head a moment 
ago and I always like to b( second to you in chunh mat- 
ters You could have kno ked me down with a sjiarrow'c 
leather when f thought o't >ir , I assure ’ee you (ould ! ’’ 

‘ Well, the pa’son jumped up from his breakfast, and 
together tliey went off to the church 

‘ “ It is not at all likely that they are there n()w^’' says 
Mi Toogood, as they went; “and indeed 1 hope they 
aie not Tlu> bi* pndty sure to have ('scaped and gone 
home ’ 

‘However, tlu\ ojiened the chuK h-hatdi, emcKd the 
chuuhvaid, and looking up at the tow’er then they seed 
a little small white face at the belfry- winder, and a little 
small hand weaving 'Twas the bride. 

‘ ‘God my life, derk,” says Mr. Toogood “I don’t 
know how to face ’em * ’’ And he sank down upon a 
tombstone “ How I wish I hadn’t been so cussed parti ‘ 
cular ^ ’’ 

‘ “ Yes— ’tw^as a pity we didn’t hni-n it wiien w ’d be* • 
gun," the cldk said “‘still, since tin feelings ot your 
holy piiestiraft w^ouldn’t let ye, the couple must put up 
with it.” 

‘"True, clerk, tine' Does she look as if anything 
piemature had took place ? ’’ 

‘ “ I can’t see her no lower down than hei arm-pits,< 
sir ’’ 

‘ “ Well- how do her face look ? ’’ 

' “ It do look mighty white I " 
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‘ ” Well, we must know the worst ! Dear me, how the 
small of my back do ache^fiom that ride yesterday ! . . . 
But to more godly business 1 ” 

‘ They went on into the chiiuh, and unlocked tlie tower 
stairs, and immediately poor Jane and Andrt'y busted out 
like starved mice from a cupbojird, Audrey Jimp and 
sober enough now, and his bride pale and cold, but olliei- 
wise as usual. 

‘ “ What,” says the pa’son with a great bieatli ol jcIk'I, 
” you haven’t been here ev( r since ? ” 

‘ ” Yes, we have, .sir ! ” says tlie bride, sinking down 
upon a seat in her weakness ” Not a morsel, wet or diy, 
have we had .since * It was impossible' to get out without 
help, and heir ue’ve stayed * ” 

* ‘“But why didn’t you shout, good souls,'' ’ said the 
pa’son 

'“She wouldn’t let me,” .sa\s Audrey. 

‘ “ Because we were so ashamed at wliat had led to it,” 
sob.s Jane “ We felt that it it were noised abioad it 
would cling to us all our live.s f Once or twice Audrey had 
a good mind to toll the bell, but then he said : ‘ No , I’ll 
starve lirst I won t bring disgrace on my name and 
yours, my dear.' And so we wailed and waited, and 
walked round and round , but never did }'ou come till 
now ' ” 

■ “ To my regret ! ” says the pa'son “ No|v, then, wi' 
will soon get it over,” 

'“I 'I .should like some victual.s,” said Andiey , 

“ ’twould gie me courage to d<» it, if it is only a crust o’ 
bread and a' onion lor I am that leery tliat I can feel 
my stomach rubbing against iny backbone.” 

‘ “ I think we had better get it done,” .said the bride, a 
bit anxious in manner ; “ since we aie all here convenient, 
too ! ” 

‘ Audrey ga\x‘ way about the victuals, and the cleik 
called in a .second witness who wouldn't be likely to gossip 
about it, and soon the knot was tied, and the bride looked 
smiling and calm forthwith, and Andrey limper than 
ever. 

‘ “ Now,” .said Pa'.son Toogood, “ you two must come 
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to my house, and have a good lining put to your insides 
before you go a step further." 

' They were very glad of the* offer, and went out of the 
churchyard by one path while the pa'son and clerk went 
out by the other, and so did not attract notice, it being 
kill early. They entered the rectory as if they’d ]ust 
come back fiom their trip to Port Biedy ; and then they 
knocked in the victuals and drink till they could hold no 
more. 

‘ It was a long while befoic the story of whal they liad 
gone through was known, but it was talked of in time, and 
they themselves laugh ovei it nov\ ; though what Jane 
got for her pains wa^ no great baigam after all. 'Tis tiue 
she saved hti name ’ 

* 

‘ Was that the same Am icy who went to th»' squire's 
house as one of the Christmas tiddlers ? ' asked the seeds- 
man. 

‘ No, no,’ replied Mr. Piohtt, the schoolma'^tcr. ‘ 
was his father did that. Ay, it was all owing to his beii^' 
such a man foi eating and rlrinkmg.' Finding that he 
had the ear of the audience, tlie schoolmaster contmiu d 
wutliout delay ’ 

urn ANDREY’S LXT’LKIl L \ ML SlC T VN 

' I was oijie of the quirc-bovs at that time, and W'e and the* 
playeis wcie to appear at the manor-house as usual that" 
Christmas week, to play and sing in the hall to the Squire^s 
pt'ople and visitors (among ’em being the archdeacon, Lord 
and Lady Baxby, and I don’t know wlio) , altfiw&rds go- 
ing, as wc always did, to have a good sujiper in the s » vants' 
hall. Andrew knew this was the custom, and meeting 
us wlicn we were starting to go, he said to us : “ Lord, how I 
should like to ]oin in that meal of beef, and turkey, and 
plum- pudding, and 'ale, that you happy ones bo going to 
just now I One more or less will make no difference to the 
Squire. I am too old to pass as a singing boy, and too 
beaidcd to pass as a singing giil : can ye lend 11 ic a fiddle, 
iieighboms, that I may come with ye as j bandsman ? " 

’Well, we didn't like to be haid upon him, and lent 
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him an old one, though Andrew knew no more ot music 
than the Giant o’ Cernel , ^nd armed with th(' iiLstrument 
he walked up to the Squire’^*, house with the otlieis of us at 
the time appointed, and went in boldly, his fiddle under 
his arm. lie made himself as natuial as he could in 
opening the music-bookb and moving the candles to the 
best points for throwing light upon the notes ; and all 
went well till we had played and sung “While shepheidc 
watch,” and “ Star, arise,” and “ Hark the glad sound 
Then the Squire’s mother, a tall gruff old lady, who wa*- 
much interested in church-music, said quite unexpectedly 
to Andrew : “ J\Iy man, I see you don’t play vour mstiu- 
ment with th(‘ rest. How is thal : ” 

' Eveiy one the qmn* was ready to sink into the earth 
“kh concern al th(' fiv Andit'w in We ( ould se<' that 
te had la lien into '» cold sweat, and how Ik' vv'ould get out 
if it wc did n('t know, 

‘ I’ve had a misfortune, mein,' he says, bowing as meek 
as a child “ Coming along the road I f(‘ll down and broke 
my bow.” 

‘ “ 0 , 1 am sorry to hear that.” says sIk “ Can’t it bi 
mended ? ” 

‘ “ 0 no, mem,” says Andrew. “ ’Twas bioke all to 
splinters ” 

‘ “ I’ll see what I can do for yon,” says she. 

' And then it seemi'd all over, and wc played “ Rejoice, 
yc drowsy moitals all,” in 1 ) and two shaips Hut no 
sooner had we got through it than she says to Andrew 
‘ “ I’ve .sent up into the attic, where wc have some 
old musical instrumt'uts, and found a bow for >011 ” And 
she bands the bow' to poor wretched Andiew, who didn’t 
even know which end to take hold ot. “ Now we shall havt 
the full aceompaninient,” says she 

‘Andrew's face looked as if it w(‘,re made ot rotten 
apple as he stood in the circle of playeis in Jront of his Ixnik ; 
for if there was one person in the parish that everybody 
was afraid of, ’twas this hook-nosed old lady However, 
by keeping a little behind the next man h(' managed to 
make pretence of beginning, sawing away with his bow \^ ith- 
out letting it touch the strings, so that it looV»‘d a-- n he 
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were driving into tlie tune with heart and soul. 'Tis a 
(juestion if lie wouldn't have got through all right if one 
of the Squire’s visitors (no otlier than the archdeacon) 
hadn't noticed that lie held the fiddle upside down, the nut 
\inder his chin, and the tail-piece in his hand ; and th( y 
began to crowd round him, thinking 'twas some new way 
of performing. 

‘ This revealed everything ; the Squire's mother had 
Andn'W turned out of the house as a vile impostor, and 
there was great interruption to the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings, tne Squire declaring he should have notice to 
leave his cottage that day fortnight. However, when we 
got to the servants' hall there sat Andrew, who had been 
let in at the back door by the orders of the Sqiiiie’s wife, 
after being turned out at the front by the orders of the 
Squire, and imlhing more u..s heard about his leaving his 
cottage. J3ut Andrew never performed in public as a 
musician after that night ; and now he's dead and gone, 
poor man, as we all shall be ! ’ 

‘ 1 had quite forgotten the old choir, with their fiddles 
and bass-viols,' .said the home-comer, musingly. ‘ Are 
they still going on the .same as of old ^ ' 

‘ Bless the man ' ’ said Chiisiopher Tvsnik, the master- 
thatcher ; ‘why, they’ve been done away with Ihcse 
twenty yeaj-. A yomig teetotaller plays the organ m church 
now, and plays it vtTy well ; though 'tis not quite such 
good music as m old times, because the organ is one of them 
that go with a winch, and the young teetotaller sj^ys he 
can't .ilways throw the proper feeling into the tunc without 
wellnigh working his arms off.’ 

‘ Why did they make the change, then ? ' 

‘ W(‘il, partly because of fashion, jiartl}’ ht'canse the 
old musicians got into a sort of scrape. A terrible scrape 
'twas, too -wasn't it, John ? I shall never forget it — 
never ’ They lost their character as officers of the church 
as complete as if they'd never had aiiv chtiracter at all.*' 

‘ Thai was very bad for them.’ 

‘ Yes.' The master-thatcher attentively regaided past 
times as if they lay about a mile off, and went on — 
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ABSENT-MINDKDNKSS IN A PARISH CIKRK 

' It happened oJi Sunday after Christmas- tlie la^t Sun- 
day e\'er tficy played in Longpuddle chui ch galkT\ . as it 
turned out, though they didn't know it then. As joij 
may know, sir, tlu‘ player^ foiint'd a very good band - - 
almost as good as the Mellstock i)aiish players that wert' 
led by the Dewys , and that’s saying a great deal. Then^ 
was Nicholas Puddiiigcoine, the leader, with the first fiddle . 
there was Timothy Thomas, the bass-viol man ; John 
Biles, till* tenor liddler ; Dan'l Hoi ahead, with the serpent ; 
Robert Dowdk. with tlu clarionet ; and Mr. Nicks, with 
llie obot— all sound and powerful musicians, and strong- 
wmded nun— they that blowed kor that riason they 
wert' very miu'h in denirind Christmas week loi Jittle reels 
and darning paitu's ; loi they could turn a jig or a hoin- 
pipe out (it hand as well as ever tiny could turn out a 
psalm, and jierhaps better, not to speak ii reverent In 
short, one half-hour thev could he jilaying a Chiistma.s 
carol in tlie Squire’s hall to the ladic's iiiid gentlemen, and 
drinking ta\ and eollee witli 'imi as modest as saints ; and 
the ne\t, at The Tmkei Aiiiin, bla/mg away like wild 
horses witli the “ Dashing White Stage ant ” to nine couple 
of damei'i and 11101 e, and sw.illowing turn and -cider hot 
as flame. 

‘ ^\ell, this t hustiiia"- tln v’d b( en on! to c^ne lattlmg 
landy after anotlu'r evei v' night, and Jiad got next to no 
sleep at all Then came the Sunday after ('hristmas, 
theii fatal day 'Iwas so moital cold that }’ear that tlu y 
could hardly sit in die galleiy, for though the (.ongn- 
gation diiwn in the bod\ ot the chnith had a stove to kee[) 
off the host, the jilaveis in the gallery lunl nothing at all. 
So Nicholas .said <it morning service, win 11 'twas freezing 
an inch an hour, " Ph'asr* the Lord J ’^'on’t stand tins 
numbing w' itlier no longei . this aftemoon we'll have 
something m our insides to make us warm, if it cost a king's 
ransom.” 

‘ So he brouglit a gallon of hot brandy and beer, ready 
mixed, to church with him in the afternoon, and by kcc ping 
the jai well wrapped up in Timothy Thomas’s ba ^s-viol bag 
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it l<ept drinkably warm till they wanted it, which was just 
a thimbleful in the Absolution, ^nd another after the Creed, 
and the remainder at the beginning o’ the sermon. When 
they’d had the last pull they felt quite comfortable and 
warm, and as the sermon went on— most unfortunately 
lor ’em it was a long one that afternoon — they fell asleep, 
every man jack ol ’em , and there they slept on as sound 
as rocks. 

‘ ’Twas a very dark afternoon, and by the end of the 
sermon all you could see of the inside of the church were 
the pa’son's two candles alongside of him in the pulpit, and 
his spaking face behind ’em. The sermon being ended at 
la.st, the jia’son gio’d out the Evening Hymn. But no 
quu<' set about .sounding up the tune, and the people began 
to liirn their heads to Ic.-'n the reason why, and then 
Levi Limpet, a boy who sat lii the gallery, nudged I'imothy 
and Nicholas, and said, “ Begin ! begin ! ” 

‘ “ Hey ? what ? ” says Nicholas, starting up ; and 
the church being so dark and his head so muddled ho thought 
he was at the party they had played at all the night before, 
and away he went, bow and fiddle, at “ The Devil among 
the Tailors,” the favourite jig of our neighbourhood at that 
time. The rest of the band, being in the same slate of 
mind and nothing doubting, followed their loader with all 
their strength, according to custom. They pouied out that 
there tune, till the lower bass notes of ” The Devil among 
the Tailors ” made the cobwebs in the roof shiver like 
ghosts ; then Nicholas, seeing nobody moved, shouted 
out as he scraped (in his usual commanding way at dances 
when the folk didn't knov' the figures), ” Top cwupDs cross 
hands ! And when I make the fiddle rqueak ai ^ e end, 
every man kiss his pardnor under the mistletoe ! ” 

‘ The boy Levi was so frightened that he bolted down 
the gallery stairs and out homeward like lightning. The 
pa’son’s hair fairly stood on end when he lu'ard the evil 
tune raging through the church, and thinking the quire 
had gone crazy he held up his hand and said : ” vStop, 
stop, stop! Stop, stop! What's this ^ ” But they' 
didn’t hear’n for the noise of their own playing, and the 
more he called the louder they played. 
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‘Then the folks came out of their pews, wondering 
down to the ground, and paying : " What do they mean 
by such wickedness ! We shall be consume d like Sodom 
and Gomorrah ! ” 

‘ And the Squire, too, came out of his pew lined wi’ gicen 
baize, where lots of lords and ladies visiting at the house 
were worshipping along with him, and went and stood in 
front of the gallery, and shook his fist in the musicians' 
faces, saying, “ What ! In this reverent edifice ! What > ” 

‘ And at last they heard’n through their playing, and 
stopped 

‘ " Never such an insulting, disgraceful thing—never ! " 
says the Squire, who couldn’t rule his passion. 

‘ “ Never ! ” says the pa’son, who liad tome down and 
stood beside him 

' “ Not if the Angels of Heave n, ’ says the Squiie (he 
was a wickedish man, the Squire was, though now for oiu e 
he happened to be on the Lord's side)- “ not if the Angels 
of Heaven come down,” he says, “shall one of you vil- 
lainous pla^'crs ever sound a note m tlii^ church again , 
for the insult to me, and my lamily, and my visitois, and 
the pa' son, and God Almiglity, that v’ou’ve .i-perjietiated 
this afternoon ! ” 

'Then the unfortunate church b.ind i.amc to tluur 
senses, and reinembired wJiere they weie , and 'twas a 
sight to sc'e Nicholas I'uddingtome and Tiinotjiy Tliomas 
and John Biles creej) down the galleiy stairs with their 
fiddles under their arms, and poor Dan'l lloinhcad w'ith 
his serpciii, and Robert Dowdle with his claiionet, all 
looking as little as ninepins ; and out they went The 
pa'son might have foigi'ed 'em when he learned the tiuth 
o’t, but the Squire w'ould not. That veiy waek he sent 
for a barrel-oigan that would plav^ tw'O-and-twentv new 
psalm-tunes, so exact and particular fhat, howawei sinful 
inclined you was, 5^011 could play nothing but psalm-t lines 
whatsemever. He had a really respectable man to turn 
the winch, as I said, and the old players placed no moie.’ 


‘And, of course, my old acquaintance, the annuitant 
Mrs. Winter, who always seemed to have something on 
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her mind, is dead and gone ? ’ said the home-comer, after a 
long silence. , 

Nobody in the van seemed to recollect the name. 

‘ O yes, she must be dead long since : she was seventy 
when I as a diild knew hei,’ he added 

‘ I can r< c olJeet Mis. Winter very well, if nobody else 
can,’ said tlie aged groceress. ‘ Yes, she’s been dead these 
five-and-tw( nti,' ^ ear at least. You knew what it was upon 
her mind, sn, tliat gave her that hollow-cved look, I 
suppose ? ’ 

‘ It had .something to do with a son of heis, I think 
I once was told. But I was too young to know particulars.’ 

The gioceress sighed as she conjured up a vision of days 
long past ' Yes/ she mm mured, ' it had all to do with a 
son.’ funding that the va ^ was still in a listening mood, 
"he sjioke on 

JIJL WJMLKS AIsl) THJ. rAfMLE’iS 

' To go back to the beginning — if one must- there were 
two women in the parish when I was a child, w^ho were 
to a ceitain c\tent rivals in good looks Ntwer mind 
particulars, but in t oiisequence of this they were' at daggers- 
drawm, and they did not love each other anv bettei when 
one of them tempted the other's lover away tiom her 
and married him. He was a young man of the name of 
Wintei, and in due time they had a son 

‘The othei woman did not mairy for manv years: 
but when she was about thirty a quiet man named Talmley 
asked her to be his wife, and she accept'Ml hiiji You 
don't mind wdien the Palmleys were 1 ongpucldJe lolk, but 
I do well. She had a son also, who was, of con c, nine 
or ten years younger than the son of the first Tlui child 
proved to be of rather weak intellect, though his mother 
loved him as the ^jipple of her eye. 

' This woman s husliand died wdien the child was eight ' 
years old, and left his widow and >boy in poverty. Her 
former rival, also a widow now, but fairly well provided 
for, offcr(‘d foi pity’s sake to take the <hild as errand- 
boy, small as he was. her own son. Jack, being hard upon 
seventeen Her jioor neighbour could do no better than 
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ict the child go there. And to the lichcr woman’s house 
little Palmley straightway^ went. 

‘ Well, in some way or other— how, it was never (Mictlv 
known — the thriving woman, Mrs ^Vmter, sent thi' Intlc* 
. hoy with a message to the next village one December daN\ 
much against his will. It was getting dark, and the 
child prayed to be allowed not to go, because he would be 
afraid coming home. But the mistress insisted, more out 
of thoughtlessness than crueltv, and the child went, (hi 
his way back he had to pass thiough Yalbury Wood, and 
something came out from behind a tree and frightened him 
into fits The child was quite ruined by it ; he became 
quit(i a drivelling idiot, and soon aiteiward died. 

‘ Then the other woman had nothing left to live foi, and 
vowed vengeance against that rival who had first won away 
her lover, and now had been the cause of her bereavi'ment. 
This laot affliction was cert.iinlv not intended ny her 
thriving acquaintance, though it must bo owned that when 
it was done she seemed but little concerned. Whatevei 
vengeance poor Mrs. Palmley felt, she had no oppoitunity 
of carrying it out, and time might have sd!ftened her fei^lmgs 
into forgetfulness of her supposed wrongs as sli(‘ dragged 
on her lonely life. So matters stood wlnm. a yi ar after the 
death of the child, Mrs. Pilmley’s iiiec(>, who had been born 
and bred in the city of Exonbury, came to live with her. 

‘ This young woman — Miss Harriet Palmlpy— was a 
proud and handsome giil, veiy well brought iij), and more 
stylish and genteel than the people of our village, as was 
natural, ('onsidenng wheie she came from .She legarded 
herself as much above Mrs. Winter and her son in position 
as Mrs. WintiT and her son considered thenv elves above 
poor Mrs. Palmley. But love is an unceremonious thing, 
and what in the world should happen but that young 
Jack Winter must tall woefully and wildly in love \uth 
Harriet Palndey almost as soon as lie’ saw her. 

' ' She, being better educated than he, and caiing nothing 

for the village notion of his mother's supeiionty to hei 
aunt, did not give him much encouragement. But Long- 
puddle being no very large world, the two could not help 
‘seeing a good deal of each other while die is staying 
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there, and, di^dainlul young woman as she was, she did 
seem to take a little pleasure in attentions and advances. 

* One day when they were picking apples together, 
he asked her to mairy him She had not expected any- 
thing so practical as that at so eaily a time, and was led 
by her surpi ise into a half-promise ; at any rate, she did 
not absolutely refuse him, and accepted some little pres- 
ents that he made her, 

‘ But he saw that her view of him was rather as a simple 
village lad +hnn as a young man to look up to, and he felt 
that he must do something bold to secure her. So he said 
one dav, “ I am going away, to tiv to get into a better 
l^osition than 1 can got here ' In two or three wi^^ks he 
wished her good-bve, and went away to Monksburv, to 
siipei intend a faim, with a \ <^w to start as a farmer him- 
self , and liom there he wrocC regularly to her, as it their 
mainage wrie an understood thing. 

‘ Now Harriet liked the young man’s pieseiits and 
the admiration of his eyes, but on paper he was less 
attractive to liei Hei mothei had bem a sclioolnustiess, 
and Harriet had besides a natuial aptitude for jien-and- 
ink woik, in days when to be a ready wiiter was not such j, 
a common thing as it is now% and when actual handwriting 
was valued as an accomplishment in itself. Jack Winter’s 
pirformances in the shape of love-lettcis quite*' jarred 
her city nerves and her liner taste, and when sh(‘ answered 
one of them, in the lovely running hand that she took 
such pride in, she very strictly and loftily bade him to 
practise with a pen and sp» lling-book if he wishi d to please 
her. Whether he listened to her icquest or not nobody 
knows, but In', letters did not improve. He ventii od to 
tell her in his clumsy way that if hei heart were more 
waim towards him she would not be so nice about his 
handwriting and spelling ; which indeed was true enough. 

‘ Well, in Jack’s absence the weak flame that hod been 
set alight in Harriet's heart soon sank low, and at last ' 
went out altogether. He wrote and wrote, and begged and ^ 
prayed her to give a reason for her coldness ; and then she 
told him plainly that she was towm born, and he was 
not sufficiently well educated to please her. 
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* Jack Winter’s want of pen-and-ink training did not 
make him less thin-skinned than others , in fact, he was 
terribly tender and touchy about anything. This loason 
that she gave for finally throwing him over giieved binj. 
shamed him, and mortified him more than can be tolcl 
in these times, the pride of that day in being able to write 
with beautiful flourishes, and the sorrow at not being able 
to do so, 1 aging so high. Jack rejilicd to her with an angry 
note, and then she hit back with smart little slings, telling 
him how many words he had misspelt in his last letter, and 
declaring again that this alone was sufficient justification 
for any woman to put an end to an understanding with 
him Her husband must be a better scholar. 

' He boic her rejection of him in silence, but hissuilering 
was shell p -all the shaiper in being untold She com- 
municated with Jack no more , and as his reason for going 
out into the world had been only to provide a home worthy 
of hei, h^^ had no fiiither object in planning such a home 
now tlwt she was lost to him. He therefore gave up the 
farming occupation by which he had hoped to make him- 
self a master-farmer, and left the spot to a tin 11 to his 
mother 

‘ As soon as he got bac k to Lungpuddle he lourid that 
Haiiiet bad already looked wi’ fa^'our upon anothei lovei. 
He was a young load-contractor, and Jack could not but 
admit that his rival was both in maniieis and ^cholaiship 
much ahead of him. Indeed, a more sensible malch for 
the beauty who had been dropjKd into the Milage l)v fate 
could hardly have been found than this man, who could 
*offer hei so much belbr a chance than Jack could have 
done, with his uncertain futuic and narrow abilities for 
grappling with the woild. The fact was ^o clear to him 
that he could ha idly blame her. 

'One day by accident Jack saw on a >f'rap of jiaper 
the handwriting of Harriet’s lu'w beloved. It was How mg 
Jike a stream, well spelt, the woik ol a man accustomed to 
’ the ink-bottle and the dictionary, of a man already called 
in the parish a good scholar. And then it struck all of a 
sudden into Jack's mind what a contrast the letlei'- of 
tjii*' must mak«' If) his own ini'- lablc old ioreri , 
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und how lidiculoiis tlic} must make his lines appear. He 
groaned and \Aj‘-hcd he had pevcr written to her, and 
wondered if she liad ever kept liis poor performances. 
Possibly she had kept them, for women are in the habit 
pf doing that, he thought, and whilst they were in her 
hands thcie was always a chance of his honest, stujiid love- 
assui antes to her being joked over by Harriet with her 
present loviT, or by anybody who should accidentally 
uncover them 

‘ '1 he nervous, moody young man could not bear the 
thought of It, and at length decided to ask her to leturn 
them, as wa^ pioper when engagements were broken off. 
He uas some hour*- in fiaming, copying, and reropying 
flic sliort note m which hr made his request, and having 
finished it he sent it to he? house His messc'iigtT came 
bai k with th(‘ answer, by wor J of mouth, that Miss Palmley 
back' him say she should not part with what was hers, 
and wondered at his boldness in troubling hei. 

‘ Jack was much affronted at this, and detei mined to go 
for his letters himself. He chose a time \\hcn he knew she 
was at home, and knocked 'and wint m without much 
ceieraony; for though Harnet was so high and might>, 
Jack had small lespect for hei aunt, Mrs. Palmle}’, whose 
little child had been his boot-cleaner in earlier clays Hai- 
iiet was in the '^oom, this being the first time they had met 
since she tad jilted him. He asked for his letters with a 
stern and bitter look at her. 

‘ At fust she ^>aid he migfit have them for all that she 
cared, and took them out of the bureau wlu'ie she kept 
them Then she glancer] over the outside one of thc» 
packet, and suddenly altering her inmd, she to’ 1 him 
shortly that his recpiesl was a silly one, and slipped the 
letters into her aunt's w'ork-box, which stood open on the 
table, locking it apd saying with a banteiing laugh that 
of course she thought it best to keep 'em, since they might 
be useful to produce as ewidence that ^he had good cause ,, 
for declining to marry him. 

' He blazed up hot ‘ Give me those letters ! ' he said, 

“ Thiy are mine ! ” 

* " No, they aie not," she replied ; " they are mine." 
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'"Whos'ever they are I want tlioni back," he. 

I don't want to be made sj)ort of foi iny iv'niiKinship : 
you’ve another j^oung man how ’ He has \'oui c oiiiid»*nc(‘, 
and you pour all your tales into his ear. Von'll be showing 
them to him ^ ” 

‘ "Perhaps,” said my lady Haiiiet, with (aim toolness, 
like the lieartU'ss woman that she was. 

‘ Her manner so maddened him that lie madi^ a step 
Howards the woik-box. but she snatehi'd it up, locked it 
in the bureau, and turned upon him triumphant For a 
moment he seemed to b(‘ going to wrench the k('V ot the 
bureau out of her hand; but he stojiped birn.selt, and 
swung round uiioii his heel and v.'ent away 

‘ When he w'as out-of-doors aloms and it got night . 
he walked about restless, and stinging with the sense ol 
being beaten at all points by hei He could not liel[) 
fancying her telling her new lovtr or her acipiam lances 
of this scene with himself, and Janghing with them over 
those poor blotted, crooked lines ot his that he had been 
so anxious to obtain As the (‘vening pass(^d on he woi ked 
himself into a dogged resolution to have tin 111 bai'k at any 
price, (oine wli<it might. 

‘ At th(' dead ol night he (ami' out o1 his mother’s hcnise 
b> the back dooi, and cupping thiough tin* garci('n hedge 
went along the field adiuming till he leachecl th(' back ot 
her aunt's dwTlling’^ The moon stiiick biight and flat 
upon the wmUs, ’twas said, and evei v shiny leaf of the cri'ejiers 
was like a little looking-glass in the rays. From long 
acquaintance Jack knew the arrangement and position of 
everj’^thing in Mis P.dmley’s house as w'ell as m his own 
mother’s The back window close to him was a (asc- 
nicnt with little leaded squares, as it is to this day, and 
was, as luw, one of two lighting the sittmg-room Tin 
other, bi'ing in fiont, was closed up with shutters, but 
this back one had not even a blind, and the moonlight 
as it streamed in showed every aiticle of the furniture to 
him outside. To the right ot the room is the fireplace, 
as 3'ou may remt'inber , to the left was the biiieau at that 
time ; inside the bureau was Harriet’s w'ork-box, as he 
supposed (though it was rcallyher aunt's), and inside the 
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work-box were his letters. Well, he took out his pocket- 
knife, and without noise lifted the leading of one of the 
panes, so that he could take odt the glass, and putting his 
hand through the hole he unfastened the castnient, and 
climbed in thiough the opening.. All the household — 
'that IS to sav, Mis. Palniley, Harriet, and the little maid- 
servant — were asleep. Jack went stiaight to the buicau, 
so he said, liopmg it might have been unfastened again 
—it not being kept locked in ordinary — but Haniet had-* 
never unfastened it since she secured her letters there the 
day before. Jack told afterward how he thought of her 
asleep upstairs, earing nothing for him, and ol the way 
she had made spoit of him and ol his letters ; and having 
advanced so far, he was not to be hindcied now By 
lorcing the laige blade ol his knife under the flap of the 
hurt ail, he burst the weak )ck ; within was the rosewood 
woi'v-box ]ust es she had placed it m her hurry to keep it 
from him Theie being no time to spaie for getting the 
lett^TS out ot it then, he took it under his arm, shut the 
bureau, and made the best of his way out of the house, 
latching the casement behind him, and rchxing the pane of 
glass m its place. 

‘ Winter found his way bark to his molhei’s as he had 
( ome, and being dog-tired, crei)t upstairs to bed, hiding 
the box till he could destro}’ its ( ontents 'I'he next morn- 
ing early he set about doing this, and carried it to the 
linhay at ftie back of his mother's dwelling. Here by the 
hearth he opened the box, and began biiimng om' by one 
the letters that had cost him so much labour to wiitc and 
shame to think of, meaning to return the bov to Harriet, 
after repairing the slight damage he had caiisr'H it by 
opening it without a key, with a note- he last ^he would 
ever receive from liiiii — telling her triiunphantH that in 
refusing to leturn what he had asked lor she had calculated 
too surely ii])on his submission to her whims 

' But on removing the last letter from the box he re* 
ceived a shock ; for underneath it, at the veiy bottom, lay 
money — several golden guineas — “ Doubt less Harriet's 
pocket-money," he said to himself ; though it was not, but 
Mrs. Palmley’s. Before he had got over bis qualms at this 
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discovery he heard footsteph coining through the house- 
passage to where he was.^ In haste he puslied the box 
and what was in it under some brushwood wJiich lay in the 
linhay ; but Jack had been already seen. Two constables 
entered the out-house, and seized him as he knelt before the 
fireplace, securing the work-box and all it contained at the 
same moment. They had come to apprehend him on a 
charge of breaking into the dwelling-house of Mrs. Palniley 
on the night preceding : and almost before tlu 3 lad knew 
what had happened to him they were leading him along the 
lane that connects that end of the village with this turn- 
pike-road, and along they marched him between ’em all the 
way to Casterbridge jail. 

‘Jack’s act amounted to night burglary — though he, 
had never thought of it — and burglary was felony, and a 
capital offence in those days. His figure had been seen 
by some one against the bright wall as he came away 
from Mrs. Palmley’s back window, and the box and money 
were found in his possession, while the evidence of the 
broken bureau-lock and tinkered window-pane was more 
than enough for circumstantial detail Whether his 
protestation that he went only for his letters, which he 
believed to be wrongfully kept from him, would have availed 
him anything if supported by other evidence I do not know ; 
but the one person who could have borne it nut was Harriet, 
and she acted entirely under the sway of her ajint. That 
aunt was deadly towards Jack Winter. Mrs. Palniley's 
time had come. Here was her revenge upon the woman 
who had first won aw'ay her lover, and next ruined and 
deprived her of her heart’s treasuie — her little son When 
the assize week drew on, and Jack had to stand Ins trial, 
Harriet did not appear in the case at all, which was allowed 
to take its course, Mrs. Palmley testih ing to the genercil 
facts of the burglary. Whether Harriet would have come 
forward if Jack had appealed to her is not known , pos- 
sibly she would have done it for pit3^’s sake ; but Jack 
was too proud to ask a single favour of a girl who had jilted 
him ; and he let her alone. The trial was a short one, and 
the death sentence was passed. 

^ The day o’ yoimg Jack's execution was a cold dusty 
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Saturday in March. He was so boyish and slim that they 
were obliged in mercy to hang him in the heaviest fetters 
k(^pt in the lail, lest his heft should not break his neck, 
and they weighed so upon him that he could hardly drag 
Jiimself up to the diop. At that time the gover'mont was 
not stiict about burying the body of an executed person 
within tlie piecincls of the piison, and at the earnest 
praycT (4 his poor mother his body was allowed to be 
brought home. All the parish waited at their cottage doors 
in the evening for its arrival : I remember how, as a very 
little gill, I stood by my mother’s .side. About eight 
o'cloi'k, as we hearkened on our door-stones m the cold 
bright starlight, wo could hear the faint crackh ol a waggon 
from the direction of the turnpike-road TJie noise was 
lost as the waggon drop]/'d into a hollow, then it was 
plain again as it lumbeied t own the next long incline, and 
jnesently it entered Longpuddle. The coffin was laid in 
tin belfry for the night, and the next day, Sunday, be- 
tween the services, wv buried him. A funeral sermon 
was ])reached the same afternoon, tlie text chosen being, 
“ He was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
w’ldow ” . . . Ye.s, they w'(‘ie cruel times* 

‘ As for Harriet, she and her lover were married in 
due time ; but by all a» count her life was no ]ocund one 
Sh(' and tier good-man found that they could not live 
comfortably" at Longpuddle, by reason of her connc'ction 
wdth Jack's misfoi tunes, and they settled in a distant 
town, and were no more heard of by us ; Mrs. Palmley, 
too, found it advisable to join \ in shot tly after. The dark- 
eyed, gaunt old Mrs. Winter, romembtied by the - ingrant 
gentleman line, was, as you will hav« foreseni, he Mis. 
Winter of this story ; and I can well call t(^ mind how 
lonely she w.is, how afraid the children weie of hei and 
how she k'pt herself as a stranger among us, though she 
lived so long ’ 

‘ I ongpuddle has had her sad experiences as well as her 
sunny ones,’ said Mr. Lackland. 

‘ Yes, yes. But I am thankful to say not many like 
that, though good and bad have lived among us.' 
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' There was Georgy Crookhill— he was one of the shady 
sort, as I have reason to .know,’ observed the registrar, 
with the manner of a man who would like to have his sav 
also. 

‘ I used to hear what he was as a boy at school.’ 

‘ Well, as he began so he went on. It never got so fai 
as a hanging matter with him, to be sure ; but he liad some 
narrow escapes of penal servitude ; and once it was a case 
of the biter bit.’ 

INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF MR fiKORGE 
CROOKHILL 

' One day,’ the registrar continued, ‘ Georgy was ambling 
out of Melchester on a miserable screw, the lair being just 
over, when he saw in front of him a line-looking young 
farmer riding out of the town in the same direction. He 
was mounted on a good strong handsome animal, woitli 
fifty guineas if worth a ciown. When they were going 
up Bissett Hill, Georgy made it his business to overtake the 
young farmer. They passed the time o’ day to one another ; 
Georgy spoke of the state of the roads, and jogged along- 
side the well-mounted stranger in very friendly conversation. 
The fanner had not brcii inclined to say much to Georgy 
at first, but by degrees he grew q uite ahabk*, too as friendlv 
as Georgy was towards him. He fold Crookhill that he had 
been doing business at Melchester fair, and was "omg on as 
far as Shottsford-horum that night, so as to rcacJi Caster- 
bridge market the next day When they came to M'ood- 
yates Inn they .stopped to bait their horses, and agreed to 
drink together; with this they got more hiendly than 
ever, and on they went again. Before tln'y liad nearl\ 
reached Shottsford it came on to rain, and as they were now 
passing through the village of Trantiidg> and it was quite 
dark, Georgy persuaded the young farnu i to go no fnrfhei 
that night ; tiic rain would most likely give thein'a dull 
For his part he had heard that the little inn litie was 
eomfortable, and he meant to stay. At last the young 
farmer agreed to jiut up there also ; and they dismounted, 
and entered, and had a good supper together, and talked 
over their affairs like men who had known and proved each 
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other a long time. When it was the hour for retiring they 
went upstairs to a double-bedded room which Georgy 
Crookhill had asked the landlord to let them share, so soci- 
able were tliey. 

‘ Before they fell asleep they talked across the room 
about one thing and another, running from this to that 
till the conversation turned upon disguises, and changing 
clothes for particular ends. The farmer told Georgy that 
he had often heard talcs of people doing it ; but Crook- 
hill profe«;sed to be very ignorant of all such tricks ; and 
soon the young farmer sank into slumber 

' Early in the morning, while the tall young farmer 
was still asleep (I tell the story as 'twas told me), honest 
Georgy crept out of his bed by stealth, and dressed himself 
in the farmer’s clothes, in the pockets of the said clothes 
being the farmer’s money. Now though Georgy particu- 
larly wanted the farmer’s nice clothes and nice horse, 
owing to a little transaction at the fair which made it 
desirable that he should not be too easily recognized, his 
desires had their bounds . he did not wish to take his 
3’oung friend’s money, at any rate more of it than was 
necessary for paying his bill This he abstracted, and 
leaving the farmer’s jiuisc containing the rest on the bed- 
room table, went downstairs. The inn folks had not 
particularly noticed the faces of their customers, and the 
one or two> who wer(i up at this hour had no thought but 
that Georgy was the farmer ; so when he had paid the bill 
very liberally, and said he must be off, no objection was 
made to his getting the farmer’s horse saddled for himself ; 
and he rode away upon it as if it wci c his own 

' About half an hour after, the young farmer iwoke, 
and looking across the room saw that his friend Georgy 
had gone away in clothes which didn’t belong to him, 
and had kindly left for himself the seedy ones worn by, 
Georgy. At this he sat up in a deep thought for some' 
time, instead of hastening to give an alarm. “ The money; 
the money is gone,” he said to himself, ” and that’s badty 
But so are the clothes.” 

‘ He then looked upon the table and saw that the money 
or most of it, had been left behind. 
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' “ Ha, ha, ha ! ” he cried, and began to dance about 
the room. " Ha, ha, ha ! ” he said again, and made 
beautiful smiles to himself in the shaving-glass and m tlie 
brass candh'slick ; and then swung about his arms for 
all the world as if he were going through the sword exerr ise 

‘ When he had dressed himself m Georgy’s clothes and’ 
gone downstairs, he did not seem to mind at all that they 
took him lor the other ; and even when he saw that he 
" had been left a bad horse for a good one, he was not inclined 
to cry out. They told him his triend had paid the bill, 
at which he seemed much pleased, and without waiting for 
breakfast he mounted Georgy’s horse and lode away 
likewise, choosing the nearest b3^-larie in preference to the 
highroad, without knowing that Georgy had chosen that 
by-lane also. 

‘ He had not trotted more than two miles in the personal 
character of Georg}' Crookhill when, suddenlj' rounding a 
bend that the lane made tluimbout, he came upon a 
man struggling in the hands ot tw'o village constables. 
It was his friend Georgy, the borrower of his clothes and 
horse. But so far was the young larnid from showing 
any alacrity in rushing Jorward to claim his property 
that he would have tinned the poor beast he lodt into 
the wood adjoining, if lie had not been already peieeived. 

‘ " Help, help, help ! ” cried the constables. “ xAssistaiice 
in the name of the Crown ! ” 

' The young farmer could do nothing but iicfe torward. 
“ What’s the matter ? " he inquired, as coolly as he could. 

‘‘‘A d^*serter— a de.siTter ! ” said they. “One who’& 
to be tried by comt-marlial and shot without parley 
He de.seitcd from the Dragoons at Cheltenham some 
days ago, and was tiacked; but the search-party can’t 
find him unywhere, and wc told 'em if we met him we’d 
hand him on to 'em forthwith. The day after he Iclt the 
barracks the rascal met a respectable farmer and made 
him drunk at an inn, and told him what a fine soldier he 
would make, and coaxed him to change clothes, to see 
liow well a military uniform would become him. This the 
simple farmer did , wlien onr deserter said that for a 
joke he w'onld leave the room and go to the landladv , to 
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'see if she would know him in that dress. He never came 
back, and Farmer Jollicc found hini'^elf in soldier's clothes, 
the money m his pockets gone, and, whtn he got to the 
stable, his horse gone, too " 

‘“A scoundrel!” sdvs the \oung man in Cleorgy's 
clothes ” And is this the wretched caitiff ? ” (pointing 
to (ieoig}') 

'"Ao, no ’ ” cries (leorgy, as innocent as a babe of 
this matter of the soldiei’s desertion. “He’s the man! 
He was wearing Farmer Jollice’s suit o’ clothes, and he 
slept m tne same room wi’ me, and brought up the subject 
of changing clothes, which put it into my head to dress 
mys<lf m his sui^ betoie he was awake. >le'.‘^ got on 
mine ! ” 

‘ ” D'ye hear the villain ? ” groans the tall >oiing man 
to the constables. ” Tryi ig to get out of his crime by 
(barging the lii^t innocent man with it that he sees ! No, 
master soldier — that w'on’t do ! ” 

‘ ” No, no ! That won’t do ! ” the constabh's chimed 
in. ” To have the impudence to say such as that, when we 
caught him in the act almost ! But, thank God, we’ve got 
the handcuffs on him at last ” 

‘ ” We have, thank God,” said the tall young man. 
“ Well, I must move on. Good luck to ye with your 
prisoner I ” And ott he went, as fast as his poor jade would 
cairv him, 

‘ The constables then, with Georgy handcuffed between 
'em, and leading the horse, marched off in the other direc- 
tion, towards the village where they had b( (^n ac('(.>->ted b}' 
the e.scort of soldiers sent to bring the (U‘,ert(r back, 
(ieorgy gioaning : ” I shall be shot, T shall b^ diot ! ” 
They had not gone more than a mile before they met them. 

' ” Hoi, there ! ” says the head constable 

‘ “ Hoi, yerself \’’ says the corporal in charge. 

' “ We've got your man,” says the constable. 

‘ ” Where ? ” says the corporal. 

' " Here, between us,” said the constable. ” Only you 
don’t recognize him out o’ uniform.” 

‘ The corporal looked at Georgy hard enough ; then ’ 
shook his head and said he was not the absconder. 
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* 1 ' But the absconder changed clothes with Farmer 
Jollicc, and took his horse ; and this man has 'em, d'ye 
see ! '' 

‘ “ 'Tis not our man," said the soldiers, " He's a tall 
yoimg fellow with a mole on his right cheek, and a military 
bearing, which this man decidedly has not." 

' " 1 told the two officers of justice that 'twas the other ! " 
pleaded (ieorgy. “ But they wouldn't believe me " 

‘ And so it became clear that the missing dragoon 
was the tall young farmer, and not Georgy Crookhill - 
a fact which Farmer Jollice himself corroborated wffien 
he arrived on the scene. As Georgy had only robbed 
the robbiT, his sentence was comparativf>ly light The 
deserter from the Dragoons was never tiaced : his douhile 
shift of clothing having been of tlu' great(‘st advantage 
to him in getting otf , though he left (ieorgy's hoise behind 
him a ffiw miles ahead, having found the jioor creature mon 
hindrance than aid ' 

The in<m from abroad seiuned to be less mteresu^d 
in th(‘ questionable characteis of Longpuddle and their 
strange adventures than in the ordinarv’ inhabitants and 
the ordinarv events, though his local fellow-tiavcdlcis 
preferred the former as subjects of discussion, lie now 
for tJie lust time asked concerning young persons of the 
opjKisite sex or rather those who had been young wlu'ii 
lie left his native land. His informants, adhering to their 
owm opinion that the remarkable was better worth telling 
than the ordinary, would not allow him to dwell upon tin 
simple chronicles of those who had ineielv come and gone 
They asked him if he remembered Netty S.irgent 

‘ Netty Sargent —I do, just remember tier .She was a 
yomig woman living with her uncle M'hen 1 h ft, if m\ 
childish recollection may be trusted.’ 

‘ That was the maid. She was a oneyer, if you like, sir. 
Not any harm in her, you know, but up to everything. 
You ought to hear how she got th(' copyhold of her house 
extended. Oughtn't he, Mr. Day ^ ' 

'He ought,' replied the world-ignored old paintir 
' Tell him, Mr. Day. Nobody can do it better than 
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you, and you know the legal part better than soni,e of 

Day apologized, and began: — 

SE n \ S \ RGKNT S COin HOLD 

‘ She fiuitinued to live with her uncle, in the lonely 
hou^^e by the copse, I'ust as at the time you knew her ; 
a tall apiy young woman Ah, how well one can remember 
her black hair and dancing eyes at that time, and her 
slv way of screwing up her mouth when she meant to 
tease ye ! Well, she w'as hardlv out of short frocks before 
tlie cl laps were after her, and b 5 " long and by late she was 
courted by a young man whom perhaps you did not know 

Jasper Cliff was hi‘ name— and, though she might 
have had many a better f how, he so greatly took her fancy 
that 'twns Ja?>jK‘r or nol ody for her. He was a selfish 
customer, always, thinking less of what he was going to do 
than ol what he was going to gam by his doings. Jasper's 
eves might have been fixed upon Netty, but his mind was 
upon her uncle’s house ; though he was fond of her in his 
way— 1 admit that. 

‘ This house, built by her great-great-grandfather, with 
its garden and little field, was copyhold — granted upon 
lives in the old wa}’, and had been so grant t'd for gener- 
ations. Her uncle’s was the last life upon the projierty ; 
so that at his death, if there was no admittance of new 
lives, it w^ould all fall into the hands of the lord of the 
manor. But twas easy to admit -a slight " hne," as 
’twas called, of a few pounds, was enough to entitle him 
to a new deed o’ grant by the custom of the manor ; and 
the lord could not hinder it. 

‘ Now there could be no better pn^vision for his niece 
and only relative than a sure house over her head, and 
Netty’s uncle should have seen to the renewal in time, 
owing to the peculiar custom of forfeiture bv the dropping 
of the last life before the new fine was paid , for the Squire 
was very anxious to get hold of the house and land ; and 
every Sunday when the old man came into the church 
and passed the Squire's pew, the Squire would say, “ A 
little weaker in his kne<‘s, a little crookeder in his back 
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— and the re-admittance not applied for : ha ! ha ! I shall 
be able to make a complete clearing of that corner of the 
manor some day ! ” 

‘ ’Twas extraoi dinary, now we look back upon it, that 
old Sargent should have been so dilatoiy ; yet some peoi)le 
are like it ; and he put off calling at the Squire’s agent’s 
office with the fine week after week, saying to himself, “ I 
shall have inoie time next market-day than I have now.” 
One unfortunate hindrance was that he didn't very well 
like Jasper Cliff, and as Jasper kept urging Netty, and 
Netty on that account kept urging her uncle, the old man 
was inclined to postpone the rcliveing as long as he could, 
to spite the seKisli young lover. At last old Mr. Sargent 
fell ill, and then Jasper could bear it no longer : h(' jiro-" 
duced the fin<‘-nioney himself, and handed it to Netty, 
and spoke to hei plainly 

‘ ” You and your uncle ought to know better. You 
should press him more. Theie's the money. If you let 
the house and giound slip between ye, J won’t marry ; 
hang me if I will' For folks wont deseivc a husband 
that can do such things.” 

‘ The worried giil took the mone}^ and went home, 
and told her uncle that it was no house no husband for her. 
Old Mr Sargent pooh-jioohed the money, for the amount 
was not wortii consideration, but he did now bestir himself, 
for he saw sIk- was bent ujion marrying Jasper, and he 
did not wish to make her unhappy, since she was so deter- 
mined. It was much to the Squire's zmiioyance that he 
found Sargent had moved in the matter at last ; but he 
could not gainsay it, and the documents were picpared 
(for on this manor the copyholdeis had writings with their 
holdings, though on some manors the^' had none). Old 
Sargent being now too feeble to go to the agent’s house, 
the deed was to be brought to his house Mgned, and handt d 
over as a receipt for the money ; the counterpart to be 
signed by Sargent, and sent back to the Squire 

* The agent had promised to call on old Sargent for this 
purpose at live o’clock, and Nettv put the money into her 
desk to have it close at hand. While doing thi'' «’he heard a 
slight cry from her uncle, and turning romid, saw that he 

R 
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had fallen forward in his chair. She went and lifted him, 
but he was unconscious ; and unconscious he remained. 
Neither medicine nor stimulants would bring him to 
himself. Slie had bc'en told that he might possibly go off 
in that way, and it seemed as it the end had come. Before 
she had started for the doctor his face and extremities 
grew quite cold and white, and she saw that help would 
be useless. He was stone-dead. 

' Netty’s situation rose upon her distracted mind in 
all its ' eriousness. The house, garden, and held were 
lost- by a few hours and with them a home for herself 
and her lover. She would not think so meanly of Jasper 
as to suppose that he would adhere to the resolution 
declared in a momimt of impatience ; but she trc'mbled, 
nevertheh'ss Wliy coni ’ not her uncle have lived a 
<'Ouple of hoiiis longer, since he had lived so long ? It 
was now past three o’clock . at five the agent was to call, 
and, if all hnd gone well, by ten minutes past five the house 
and holding would have been securely hers for her own 
and Jasper’s lives, these being two of the three proposed 
to be added by pacing the fine. How that wretched 
old Squire would rejoice at getting the little tenancy into 
his hands ! He did not lefdh require it, but constitution- 
ally hated Ihcse tiny cop^diold.s and leaseholds and free- 
hoids, whicn made island.s oi independence in the fail, 
smooth octan of his estates. 

‘ Then an idea struck into the head of Netty how to 
accomplish her object in spite of her uncle's negligence. 
It was a dull December afternoon ; and the first ■'tep in her 
scheme-- so the .story goes, and I e no leason to doubt 
it ’ 

' Tis true as the light,' affirmed Christopher Twink. 

' I was just pa.s.siiig by.' 

‘ 7’he lirst .step -in her .scheme was to fasten the outer • 
door, to make .sure of not being interrupted. Then she 
set to work by placing her uncle's small, heavy oak table 
licfore the fire ; then she went to her uncle’s corpse, 
sitting in the chair as he had died — a stuffed arm-chair, 
on casters, and rather high in the seat, so it was told me 
— and wheeled the chair, uncle and all, to the table, placing 
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him with his back towards the ^^'indow, in the attitude of 
bending over the said oak table, which I knew as a boy 
as well as I know any piece of furriituic in my own house. 
On the table she laid the large family Bible open befoie 
him, and placed his forefinger on the page : and then sIiq 
opened his eyelids a bit, and put on him his spectacles, so 
that from behind he appealed for ail the w’orld as if he W( re- 
reading the Scriptures. Then she unfastened the door and 
sat down, and when it grew dark she lit a candle, and put 
it on the table beside her uncle’s book. 

‘ Folk may well guess how the time passed with hei till 
the agent came, and how, when his knock sounded u])on 
the door, she nearly started <»ut of her skin — at least 
that’s as it w^as told me Nclty promptly w^ent to the' 
door. 

‘ “ I am soil)', sir,” she says, under her breath ; “my 
uncle IS not so well to-night, and I’m afraid he can't see 
you.” 

‘ “ H’lii !- that's a pretty tabs” says the steward. “ So 
I've come all this way about this trumpery little job for 
nothing ! ” 

‘ “ 0 no, su — I hojie not,” says Netty “ 1 suppose 
the business of granting the new deed can be done just the 
same ? ” 

‘ “ Done ? Ccitainl}' not. He must pay the renewal 
money, and sign the parchment in my jiroseiiue” 

‘She looked dubious. Uncle is .so dreadful neivons 
about law business,” says she, “ tliat, as you know, he’s 
j)ut it oh and put it off for yeais ; and now to-day really 
I've fcated it would verily drive him out of his mind. His 
poor three teeth quite chattered when I said to him that 
you would be hero soon with the parchment writing. 
He always was afraid of agents, and h'lks that conif- for 
rent, and such-likc ” 

' " Poor old fellow— I'm sorry for him. Well, the thing 
can’t be done unless I see him and witness his signature.” 

‘ “ Suppose, sijr, that you see him sign, and he don’t 
see you looking at him ? I'd soothe his nei ves by saying 
you weren't strict about the form of witnessing, and didn’t 
wish to come in. So that it was done in youi baie prt senct 
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it would be sufficient, would it not ? As he's such an old, 
shnnking, shivering man, it would be a great considerateiiess 
on your part if that would do " 

* " In my bare presence would do, of coiuse — that's all 
I come for. But how can I be a witness without his seeing 
me ” 

‘ " Why, in this way, sir ; if you’ll oblige me by just 
stepping here.” She conducted him a few yards to the 
left, till they were opposite the parlour window. The 
blind had been left up purj'osely, and the candlelight shone 
out upon the garden bushes. Within the agent could 
see, at the other end of the room, the back and side of the 
old man’s head, and his shoulders and arm, bitting with 
the book and candle bet >ie him, and his spectacles on his 
nose, as she had placed him. 

' “ lie’s rctuling his Biblt , as you see, sir,” she says, quite 
in lur meekest way. 

‘ “ Yes 1 thought he was a careless sort of man in 
matters of religion ? " 

‘ " He always was fond of his Bible,” Netty assured 
him. ‘'Though I think he’s nodding over it just at this 
moment. However, that’s natuial in an old man, and 
unwell. Now you could stand here and see him sign, couldn't 
you, sir, as he's such an inv«iiid ? ” 

‘ ” Very well,” said the agent, lighting a cigar. ” You 
have ready by you tlie rneiely nominal sum > oil’ll have to 
pay for the admittance, of course ? ” 

‘ ” Yes,” said Netty. ” I’ll biing it out.” She fetched 
the cash, wrapped in paper, and handed it to him, and 
when he had counted it the steward took fiom Lis bieast 
pocket the precious parchments and gave one to be 

signed. 

' " Uncle's hand is a little paralyzed,” she said. ” And 
what w'ith his being half asleep, too, really I don't know what 
sort of a signature he’ll be able to make.” 

‘ ” Doesn't matter, so that he signs.” 

‘ ” Might I hold his hand ? ” 

‘ ” Ay, hold his hand, my young woman — that will be 
near enough.” 

‘ Netty re-entered the house, and the agent continued 
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smoking outside the window. Now came the ticklish 
part of Netty's performance The steward saw her put the 
inkhorn — “ horn," says 1 in my old-fashioiicd way- the 
inkstand, before lier uncle, and touch his dhow as if to 
arouse him, and speak to him, and spread out the deed > 
when she had pointed to sliow him where to sign she dijiped 
the pen and put it into his hand. To hold his hand she 
artfully stepped behind him, so that the agent could only 
see a little bit of his head, and the hand she held ; but he 
saw the old man’s hand trace his name on the dociimdit. 
As soon as 'twas done she came out to the steward with 
the parchment in her hand, ai^d the steward signed as 
witness by the light fiom flu* parlour window. Then 
he gave her the deed signed bv the Squire, and left ; and' 
next morning Netty told the neighbours that her uncle 
was dead in his bed ’ 

'She must have undiessed him and put him there ' 

' She niu''t. O, that girl IkuI a nerve, T can tell ye t 
Well, to cut a long storv short, that’s how she got b.iek 
the house and field that were, stm tly s] leaking, gone from 
her; and by getting tln'in, got her a hu>b.iiRl 

‘ Every viitiie has its rewaid, they sav Nettv' had liers 
for her ingenious rontnvance to gain Jasper, Two years 
after they won' inarncd he tobk to beating her - not 
hard, you know’ ; just a smack or two, ('iiougii to std her 
in a temper, and let out to the neighbours wdunt she had 
done to win him, and how she K'penled of her jiains. 
When the old S(juirti w\ts dead, and liis son came into the 
proper!} . this confession of liers began to De w^hispered 
about. Hut Netty was a pretty young woman, nnd the 
Squire’s ^on was a pretty young man at that tune, and 
widcr-mmded than his father, Iravine no objection to 
little holdings ; and he never took any ]>ioce('dmgs against 
her.' 

There was now a lull in the discourse, and soon the 
van descended the hill leading into the long straggling 
village. When the houses were reached the passengers 
dropped off one by one, each at his or her own door. 
Arrived at the inn, the returned emigrant s'^eiued a bed. 
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and having eaten a light meal, sallied forth upon the 
scene he had known so well in his early days. Though 
flooded with the light of the rising moon, none of the 
objects wore the attractiveness in this their real presenta- 
tion that had ever accompanied their images in the field of 
his imagination when he W'as more than two thousand 
miles removed from them. The peculiar charm attaching 
to an old village in an old country, as seen by the eyes of 
an absolute foreigner, was lowered in his case by magnified 
expectations from infantine memories, flc walked on, 
looking at this chimney and that old wall, till he came to 
the churchyard, which he entered. 

The head-stoiK s, whitened by the moon, were easily 
decipheiable ; and now tor the first time Lackland began 
to feel liimsclf amid the Milage community that he had 
left behind him five-and-thirty years before. Here, 
beside the Sallets, the Darths, the Pawlcs, the Piivetts, 
the Sargents, and others of whom he had just heard, were 
names he remembered even better than those : the Jickses, 
and the Crosses, and the Knights, and the Olds. Donbtle.ss 
representatives of these families, or some of them, were 
yet among the living ; but to him they would all be as 
strangers. Far from finding his lieait ready-supplied with 
roots and tendrils heie, he pei reived that m returning to 
this spot it would be meumbent upon him to re-establish 
himself from the beginning, precisely as though he had 
never known the place, nor it him. Time had not con- 
descended to wait his pleasure, nor local lifi* his greeting. 

The figure of Mr. Lackland was seen at the mn, and 
in tlie village street, and m the In Ids and Ian 's about 
Upper Longpuddle, for i few days afler his au’/al, and 
then, ghost-like, it silently disappeared. He had told 
some of tlie villagers that his immediaie purpose in coming ‘ 
had been fulfilled. by a sight of the place, and by con- 
versation with its inhabitants ; but that his ulterior 
purpose- of coming to spend his latter days among thenv 
— would probably never be carried oul It is now a dozen 
or fifteen years since liis visit was paid, and his face has 
not again been seen. 

March 1891. 
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PREFACE rO 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 

The pedigrees ol onr county families, arianged m dia- 
grams on the pages of county histones, mostly appear 
at first sight lo be as barren of any toiicli of nature as 
a table ol loganlhms. But given a clue— the faintest 
tradition ol what went on liehind the scenes, and tins'- 
drwiess as of diist may be transformed into a palpitat- 
ing drama Mori', the careful comparison of dates alone 
— that of biilh with mairiage, of marriage with death, 
of one marriage, biilh, or deaili wutli a kindred marriagi', 
birth, or death — will ofp'ii effect the same Iransforma- 
iion, and anybody practised in raising images from such 
genealogies finds himself unconsciously filling into the 
iramcW'Oik the motives, passions, and personal quahtic's 
which w'oiild appi'ar to be the single explanation possible 
of some extraordinar}' conjuiKtion in times, events, and 
personages tluit occasionally marks these relictmt family 
records. t 

Out of such pedigrees and supplementary matonnl 
most of the iollowing stones have ari-^en and taken 
shape. 

I would make thes preface an opportunity of oxjiressing 
my sense of the courtesy and kindness of ■^^eveiMl bright- 
eyed Nibble Dames yet in the fk'sli, w]jo, •^mce the tirst 
publication of these tales in periodicals, ix or seven years 
ago, have given me intcre.^ting commci.i!''’ and conjectures 
on such of the narratives as they have ri'cogni/ed to be 
connected with their own families, rcsidi'nces, or tradi- 
tions ; in which they have shown a truly philosophic ab- 
sence of prejudice in tlicir regard of those incidents v/hose 
lelation has tended more distinctly to dramatize than to 
eulogize their ancestors. The outlines they ha\'e also given 
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of other singular events in their family histoiies for use 
in 3. second ‘ Group of Noble Dames ’ will, I fear, never 
reach the printing-press through me ; but I shall store 
them up in memory of my informants' good nature. 

. The tales were first collected and published in their 
present foim in 1891. 

T. H. 
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DAME niE FIRST 


THE FIRST COUNTESS OF WESSEX 

Tjv the Local Jlistoiiaii 

King's-ITintock CouKi (‘^aid the narrator, turning ovoi 
his memoranda for ictercncc) — King’s-Hintock Court is. 
as we know, one of the most imposing of the mansions 
that overlook our beautiful Blackmoor or Blakcmoic 
Vale. On the particular occasion of which 1 have to speak 
this building stood, as it had often stood before, in the 
perfect silence of a calm clear night, lighicd onlj^ by the 
ctdd shine ol the stars. The '■•eason was winter, in day.s 
long ago, tlic eighteenth century having run but little 
more tlian a third of its length. Noith, south, and west, 
not a casement was unfastened, not a curtain undrawn , 
ea.stward, one window on the upper lloor was op(*n, and a 
girl of twelve or tliirtei'n was leaning over the sill. That 
she had not taken up the position for purpose^ of observa- 
tion was a[ipareiit at v'l glance, for she kept her eyes covered 
with her handc. 

The room occupied by the girl was an inner one of a 
suite, to be reached only by passing through a large bed- 
chamber adjoining. From this apaitment voices in alter- 
cation wxrc audible, ererything else m the building being 
so still It was to avoid li^itening to these voices that 
the girl had left iicr little cot, thrown a cloak round 
her head and shoulders, and strclchv.d into the night 
air. 

But .she could not escape the con vei sat ion, try as she 
would. The words reached her in all their pamfulness, 
one sentence in masculine tones, those of her father, being 
repeated many times. 

‘ I tell 'ee there shall be no such betrothal 1 I tell ’ee 
tliere shan’t ! A child like her 1 ' 
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She knew the subject of dispute to be herself. A cool 
feminine voice, lier mother's, replied : 

‘ Have dont' with 3 ^ 111 , and be wise. He is walling to 
wait a good five or six years before the marriage takes 
place, and there’s not a man in the county to comjiare with 
him.’ 

‘ It shall not be ! He is over thirty. It is wickedness.' 

‘ He IS just thirty, and the best and finest man alive 
—a perfect match for her.' 

'He IS poor ! ' 

‘ But his father and elder brothers are made much of at 
Court — none so constantly at the palace as they , and w'ith 
her fortune, who knows ? He may be able to get a barony.’ 

‘ I believe j'oii arc in iove with en j^our.silf » ' 

‘ How can you insult n e so, Thomas ! And is it not 
monstrous foi 3 'ou to talk ci my wickedness wdien you have 
a like scheme in your own head ? You know you have. 
Some bumpkin of your own choosing — some petty gentle- 
man who lives down at that outlandish place of yours, 
Falls-Park — one of 3 ’our pot-companions’ sons ' 

There was an outburst of imprecation on the pait of her 
husband in lieu of lurther argument. As soon as he could 
utter a connected sentence he ‘-aid : ‘ You crow and you 
domineer, mistrc'ss, because you are hciress-gcncral here. 
You are m your own house ; you are on your own land. 
But let me, tell 'cc that if I did come heic to yon instead 
of taking you to me, it was done at the dictates of con- 
venience merely. Hell ! I’m no beggar ! Han't I a 
place of my owm ? Han't I an avenue as long as thine 
Han't I beeches that will more than match my o£.ks ? I 
should have lived in my own quiet house and k'' 1 , con- 
tented, if you had not called me off with your airs and 
graces. Faith, I'll go back there ; I’ll not stay with thee 
longer 1 If it had not been for our Betty 1 sliould have 
gone long ago ! ' 

After this there w’ere no more words ; but presently, 
hearing the sound of a door opening and shutting below, 
the girl again looked from the wandow. Footsteps crunched 
on the gravcl-w'alk, and a shape in a drab greatcoat, easily . 
distinguishable as her father, withdrew from the house. 
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He moved to the left, and she watched him dimmish down 
the long east front till he had turned the corner and van- 
ished. He must have gone round to the stables. 

She closed the window and shrank into bed, where she 
cried herself to sleep. This child, their only one, Betty, 
beloved ambitiously by her mother, and witli unc<dculating 
passionateness by her father, was frequently made MucUhed 
by such episodes as this ; though she was too young to 
care very dce]oly, for her owai sake, whether her mother 
betrothed her to the gentleman discussed or not. 

The Squiie had often gone out of the house in this 
manner, declainig that he would nevei return, but he 
had always leappeared in the morning. The present 
occasion, however, was different in the issue : next day 
she was told that her father hail ridden to his estate at 
Falls-Paik early in the morning on business with his agent, 
and might not come bark lor some days. 

Falls-Park was over twenty miles from King’s-llmtock 
Court, and was altogether a more modest ccnlre-piocc to a 
more modest possession than the latter. But as Scpiirc 
Dornell c<ime m view oi it that Febru.u'^ morning, he 
thought that he had bc('n a tool over to leave it, though 
it was for the s.ike of tlie greatest heiress in Wessex. Its 
Palladian front, of the ]icnod of the first Charles, rk'rived 
from its regular features a dignity which the great, manv- 
gabled, heteroge'iieous mansiun of liis wife could not 
eclipse. Altogether he was sick at hisarl, and the gloom 
'which the den,-,ely-timb( red jiark tlirew over the scene did 
not tend to remove the depression ot this rubicund man 
,of eight-and-forty, who sat so heavily upon his gelding 
The child, his darlmg Bett} : tlune lay the root of his 
trouble. He was unhappy when near his wife, he was 
unhappy when away from ins little gni; ami from this 
dilemma tin re was no practicable escape As a conse- 
quence he indulged rather freely in the pleasures of the 
table, became what was called a three-bottle man, and, 
in his wife's estimation, less and less prescai table to her 
polite friends fiom town. 

He was received by the tw’o or three old seivaiits who 
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were in charge of the lonely place, where a few rooms 
only were kept habitable for his use or that of his friends 
when hunting ; and during the morning he was made 
more comfort able by the arrival of his faithful servant 
Tupcombc from King’s-Hintock. But after a day or two 
spent heie m solitude he began to feel that he had made a 
mistake in coming. By leaving King’s-Hintock in his 
anger he had tlirown away his best opportunity of counter- 
acting his wife’s preposterous notion of promising his poor 
little Betty's hand to a man she had hardly .seen. To 
protect hci Irom such a repugnant bargain he should 
have remained on the spot. He felt it almost as a mis- 
fortune that the child would inherit so much wealth. 
She would be a mark for all the adventurers in the king- 
dom. Had she boon only I 'ic heiress to his own unassuming 
little place al Falls, how ni .ch better would have been her 
chances of happiness ! 

His wile had divined truly when she insinuated that 
ho himself liad a lover in view for this pet child. The 
son of a dear d<'ceased friend of his, who lived not two 
miles from where the Squire now' was, a lad a couple of years 
Ills daughter's s('nior, seemed in her father's opinion the 
one person in the world likely to make her hap})y. But 
as to breathing such a scheme to either of the young 
people with the mdecc'iit haste that his w'ife had shown, 
he would pot dream of it ; years hence w^ould be soon 
enough for that. They had already seen each other, and 
the Squire fancied that he noticed a tenderness on the 
youth’s part which promised w'ell. He was .‘■Irongly' 
tem])ted to profit by his wafe’s exarriple, am i fore -.tall her 
match-making by thiowiug the two young peoph' ! )gether 
there at Falls. The giil, though marri.igcable m the views 
of those days, w'as too young to be in lo'/e, but the lad was 
filteen, and aln'ady felt an interest m lier. 

Still better tlran keeping w'atch over her al King's-Hin- 
tock, w'here she was necessarily much undei her mother’s 
influence, would it be to get the child to stay w'ith him at 
Falls for a time, under his exclusive control But how 
accomplish this without using main foice? The only 
possible chance was that his wife might, tor appearance’ 
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sake, as she liad done before, consent to Betty pa3dng 
him a day's \qsit, when he might find means of detaining 
her till Reynard, the suitor whom his wife favoured, had 
gone abroad, which he was expecteil to do the following 
w^'ek. Squire Dornell determined to return to Kmg’s- 
Hintock and attempt the enteqirise. If he were refu’sed’ 
it was almost in him to pick uj) Bet1y bodily and cany her 
off. 

The journey back, vague and Quixotic as were his 
intentions, was performed with a far lightiT heart than his 
setting tortii. He would sec Betty, and talk to her, come 
what might of his plan. 

So he Hide along the dead level which sti etches between 
the hill.s skilling Falls-Park and those bounding the town of^ 
IveJl, trotted through that bonmgli, and out by the King’s- 
Hintock highway, till, passing the village, h(' entered the 
mile-long dn\'e through the paik to Hie Court. I'he diive 
being open, witliout an avenue, tlie Scpiiie could discern 
the north fiont and door of the Court a long way off, and 
was hiinsi'It visible from the windows on tliat side; lor 
which iv'ason he hoped that Betty might jicrceive him 
coming, as she sometimes did on his return liom an out- 
ing, and run to the door or wav^e her handkf rchief. 

But llieio was no sign. He inquired for Ins wife a.s soon 
as he set loot to <’ailh. 

‘Mistress IS away She was calk'd to J.ondon, sir.’ 

' And Mistress Betty ^ ' said the Squire blank!}' 

‘ Gone likewise, sir, lor a little change. Misliess has 
Heft a IcTtc'r tor vou.’ 

The note i-x})lained nothing, merely stating tliai slie had 
posted I0 Loiukjn on lier own affairs, and Jiad taken the 
child to give lier a holiday. Un the fly-leaf vveu; some 
words fruni Betty iu'rself b; the sanu effict, evidently 
written in a slate of high jubilation at the idea or her j lunt. 
Squire Dornell murmured a lew exiiletivcs, and submitted 
to his disappointment. How long Jus wife meant to stay 
in town she did not say ; but on investigation lie found 
that the carriage had been packed witJi sufficient luggage 
for a sojourn of two or three w’eeks 

Kmg’s-Hintock Court was in consequent' as gloomy 
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CIS Fcillb-Park had been. He had lost all zest for hunting 
(j 1 late, and had hardly attended a meet that season. 
Dornell read and re-read Betty’s scrawl, and hunted up 
some other such notes of hers to look over, this seenihig 
to be the only pleasure there was left for him. That they 
were n'ally m London he learnt in a few days by another 
letter fi(nn Mrs Dornell, in which she exidained that the}^ 
hoped io be Jiome in about a week, and that she had 
had no idea lie was corning back to King's-llinlock so 
soon, or ‘■he would not have gone away without telling 
him. 

Squire Dornell wond(T(‘d if, in going or returning, it had 
bein lu 1 plan to call at tin- Reynards' plate near Mt'lchester, 
thioiigh which < ity their lourney lay. It was pt.'Ssible that 
^he nuglit do this in lurliicrance of her project, and the 
sense tliat his own rnigln become the losing game w’as 
harassing. 

Re did not know how to dispose of himself, till it occurred 
to him that, to get rid of his inlolerablc heavint'ss, he 
would invite ^omc ineiids to dinner and diown his tares 
in grog and wine. No .sooner w<is th(‘ caituia* detided 
upon than he put it in hand ; those invited being mosily 
neighbouring landholders, all smaller men than himself, 
members of the hunt: also the doctor from Evei-liead, 
and till like — some of them rollicking blades who^e jiros- 
ence his wife would not have countenanced liad .slu* been 
at home. ' When the cat's away ! ' said the Squire. 

'1 hoy arrived, and there w'ere indications in tht ir manner 
that they nu^ant to make a night oi it. Baxby ol Sherton 
('astle w’as late, and they wailed a (giarter I'f an hour lor 
liim, he being one of the liveliest of Dornell' rieiids ; 
without who-,e jiresence no such dmn t as this would be 
considered comiilete, and, it may be added, wiili ^\hose 
liresence no diniuT which included botli si^xc's could be 
(onducted with strict propriety. He had just returned 
from London, and the Squiie was an.xions to talk to him 
— for no definite reason ; but he had lately breathed the 
atmosphere in which Betty was. 

At length they heard Baxby driving up to the door, 
whereupon the host and the rest of hi.s guests crossed over 
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to the dining-room. In a moment Baxby came hastily 
in at their heels, apologizing for his lateness. 

‘ I only came back last night, you know,’ he said ; ‘ and 
the truth o't is, 1 had as much as I could cany.’ He 
turned to the Squire. ‘ Well, Dornell— so cunning revr 
nard has stolen your little ewe lamb ? Ha, ha ! ' 

' Wliat ? ' said Squire Dornell vacantly, across tli»; 
dining-table, round which they were all standing, the cold 
March sunlight streaming in upon his full, clean-shaven face 
‘ Surely th'st know what all the town knows ?— you've 
had a letter by this time ^ — that Stephen Reynard ha', 
married your Betty ^ Yes. as I'm a living man It was a 
carefully-arranged thing r they parted at onc(‘, and are not 
to meet for five or six years. But, Lord, you must know ' 

A thud on the floor was the onl}^ rejfly of the Squire. 
They quickly turned. He had fallen down like a log 
behind the table, and lay motionless on the oak boards. 
Those at hand hastily bent over him, and the whole 
group were in confusion. They found him to be quite 
unconscious, though puffing and panting like a blacksmith's 
bellows. His face was livid, his veins swollen, and beads ot 
persfuration stood upon his brow'. 

‘ What's happened to him ? ' said several 
‘ An apoplectic fit,' said the doctor from Evershead, 
gravely. 

He was only called in at the Court for small ailmc'nts, as a 
rule, and felt the importance of the sil nation. He lifted 
the Squire's head, loosened his cravat and clothing, and 
rang for the servants, who took the Squire upstairs. 

There he lay a--- if in a diugged sleep The surgeon 
drew a basinful of blood fiom him, but it W'as nearly six 
o’clock before he came to himseli. Tlui dinner was com- 
pletely disorganized, and some had gone home loiig ago ; 
but two or three remained. 

' Bless ruy soul,’ Baxby kept repeating, ' I didn’t know 
things had come to this pass between Dornell and Jiis lady ! 

I thought the feast he was spreading to-day was m honour 
of the event, though privately kept foi the present I His 
little maid married without his knowledge ! ’ 

As soon as the Squire recovered consciousne.'^'; he gasped : 
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' 'Tis abduction ! 'Tis a capital felony ! He can be hung I 
Where is Baxby ? lam very well now. What items have 
ye heard, Baxby ^ ' 

The bearer of the untoward news was extremely unwil- 
ling to agitate Dornell further, and would say little more 
at first. But an hour after, when the Squire had partially 
recovered and was sitting up, Baxl)y told as much as 
he knew, the most important particulai being that Betty’s 
mother wa.s present at the marriage, and show'cd every 
mark of approval. ‘ Ever5dhing appeared to have bt'en 
done .so rc'giilarly that 1, of course, thought you knew all 
about it,’ he said. 

' i know no moi^ than the underground dead that such a 
step wa-* in the wind ! A. child just gone thiiioi’n I How 
Sue hath outwitted me 1 Did Reynard go up to Lon'on 
W'ith ’em, d ye know ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say. All I know is that your lady and daughter 
w'ire walking along the street, with the footman behind 
’('in ; that they enteied a jeweller’s shop, wlieie Reynard 
w'as standing ; and that there, in the picsence o' the 
shopkeeper and your man, who 'A^as c.dled in on piirjiose, 
your Betty said to Reynard — so the st(uy goes ; 'pon my 
soul I don't vouch for the truth of it — she .said, ” Will you 
marry me ? ” or. “I want to marry 5^011 : will you have 
me —now or never ? " she s<iid ' 

' What she said means nothing,’ murmured the Squire, 
wuth wet eyes. ‘ Her mother put the words into her month 
to avoid the serious consequences that would attach to 
any suspicion of forci' The w'ords bo n^it the chi'd’s — she 
didn’t dream of maniage —how .should she, poor lit maid ! 
Go on ' 

‘ W’ell, be that as it will, they weie all agrr'ed appar- 
ently. 'riif'v bought the ring on the spot, and the m ‘rriage 
took place at the ncaresi church within halt-an-liour.’ 

A day or two later there came a letter from Mrs. Dornell 
to her husband, written before she knew of his stroke. 
She lelated the circumstances of the mcirnage in the 
gentlest manner, and gave cogent reason^, and excuses for 
consenting to the premature union, which was now an 
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accomplished fact indeed. She had no idea, till sudden 
pressure was put upon her, that the contract was cx])ected 
to be carried out so soon, bul being taken half unawares 
she had consented, ha\dng learned that Stephen Reynard, 
now their son-in-law, was becoming a great favourite at 
Court, and that he would in all likelihood have a jieerage 
granted him before long No harm could come to their 
dear daughter by this early maniage-contract, seeing that 
her life would be continued under their own eyes, exactly 
as before, lor some years. In fine, she had telt that no 
other such fair opportunity for a good marriage with a 
shrewd courtier and wise man of the world, who was at the 
same time noted for his excclh nt personal qinditics, was 
within the range of probability, owing to the rusticated 
Jives they led at King s-lJintock. Hence she had yielded 
to Stephen’.'* solicitation, and ho])ed her husband tvould 
forgive her She wioto, in shoii, like a woman who, 
having had Iut wav as to the deed, is prepared to make 
any concession as to words and subsequent behaviour. 

All this Dornell took at its true value, or rather, perhaps, 
at less than its hue value. As his hie depended upcm his 
not getting into a passion, lie controlled his perturbed 
emotions as well as he was abh*, going about the Iiouse 
sadl)' and utterly unlike hi^ former self. He took every 
precaution to prevent his wife knowing of the incidents of 
hi.- sudden illness, from a .s»'n.se of shame at having a ht'art 
so tender ; a ridiculous quality, no doubt, in Ik'i* eyt's, now 
that .she had become so imbued with town ideas. But 
rumours of his seizure somehow reached her, and she let 
him know tliat slic was about to return to nurse him. 
He thf’reupon packed uji and went off to his own jil.ice at 
Falls-Park. 

Here he lived the life of a recluse fo*' somr time He 
was still too unwell to ('nterlam comjiany, or to ride to 
hounds or elsewhither ; but more than this, Jiis aviusion 
to the faces ot strangers and acquaintances wlio knew by that 
time of the trick his w'lle had jilayed him, operati d to hold 
him ahiof 

Notliing could influence him 10 (^ensure Beity f)r ler 
shai'c in the exploit. He never once behev^ed that siie 
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ijtid acfod voluntarily. Anxious to know how she wa.^ 
f^f'tting on, he dosj)atched the trusty servant Tupcombe 
to F.vcrshcud village, close to King’s-Hintork, timing his 
journey so that he should reach the place under cover of 
d.iik. The c missary arrived without notice, being out of 
lively, and took a scat m the chimney-corner of the Sow- 
and- Acorn. 

The conversation of the droppers-in was always of tlic 
nine days’ woiidiT-thc recent marriage. The smoking 
listener learnt that Mrs. Dorinll and the girl had rctnincd 
to Kiiig’s-llintock foi a day oi l\vo, that Rc 3 iiaid had set 
out for tlie Continent, and that Betty had since been 
])acked oft to schotd. She did not realuc her position as 
Reyn.ird’s cluld-wite- st the story went- nn'l though 
someuli.it awe-stricken at first by the cc^remonv, she had 
.soon recoveic'd her spirits c a finding th.at her freedom w^as 
in no way to be interfered with. 

After that, foimal messages began to pa'-s between Dor- 
nell and his wife, the latter being now as persistently 
tonciliating as she was tornu ily masterful. But her rustic, 
simple, blustering husband still held pei serially aloof. 
Her wish to bo reconciled — to win his iorgiveness for hei 
stratagem — moreover, a genuine tenderness and desire to 
soothe his .‘sorrow, which welled up in her at times, brought 
her at last to his door at Falls Park one day. 

They haej not met .since that night of altercation, before 
Jier departure for London and his subsequent illness. She 
was shocked at the change in him. His face had b<'come 
exprcssionles.s, as blank as that of a piqipi't, .ind wlkit 
troubled her still moie was that shi^ found him living in 
one room, and indulging freely in stimulants, in ''bsolutc 
disobedience to the plij^sician’s order. 'J lie fact was obvious 
tliat he could no longei be allowed to hve thus uiicouthly. 

So she sympathized, and begged his pardon, and coaxed. 
But though after this date there was no longer sncli a 
complete estrangefhent as before, they only occasionally 
saw each other, Dorncll for the most part making Falls his 
lieadquartors still. 

Three or four years passed thus. 'I'heii she came one 
day, with more animation in her manner, and at onbe 
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moved him by the simple statement that Betty’s seliooling 
had ended ; she had returned, and was grieved because he 
was away. She had sent a message to him in lliese words : 

‘ Ask father to come home to his dear Betty.’ 

‘ Ah ! Then she is very unhappy 1 ’ said S^]r.ire DoiiielK 

His wife was .silent. 

' 'Tis lli.it accursed marriage ! ’ continued the Sqiiiie. 

Still his wife would not dispute w'lth him. ‘ She is 
outside in the carriage,' .said jMrs. Dornell i;(‘ntly. 

‘ What— Betty ? ' 

' Y('s.' 

' Why didn’t 3^011 toll me ? ' Dornell riishf'd out, and 
there was the girl awaiting his forgiveness, for sh(‘ supposed 
herself, no h's.s than her mothei, to Ik' under hi.s di.s-* 
pleasure 

Yes, Belt3" had leit school, and had n turned to Kmg's- 
Hinlock. She was neail}^ s»\cntecn, and had developed 
to quite a young woman. She looked not less a membiT 
of the household for her earl3 marriage -contract, w’hieh 
she .seemed, indeed, to have almost forgotten ft was 
lik(' a dream to her , that clear eold March cla}', the J.ondon 
church, with its gorgeous pews, and green-baize linings, and 
the great organ in the west gallery— so dilfenait fiom their 
own little church m the shrubbeiy of Kmg’s-Hintock 
Court — the man of t]iiit3", to whove face she liatl looked iqi 
with .so much aw’c, and with a sense that he w'as i ither 
ugl}' and formidable ; the man whom, tlioiigJi they cor- 
resi)ondcd politely, she had never .seen siiu e ; one to wdiose 
existence she was now so indifierent that if informed ol his 
death, and that .she would never see him more, slie would 
merely have rcfilied, ' Indeed ! ’ Betty’s passions as vet 
still slept. 

‘ Ila.st heard from thy husband lauly ^ ' said Squire 
Dornell, when they w'ere indoors, with an iionical laugh of 
fondness which demanded no an.swer 

The girl winced, and he noticed tliat his wife looked 
appealingly at him. As the conversation w'ent on, and 
there wore signs that Dornell would exprc.s.s sentiments 
that might do hann to a position which they could not 
alter, Mrs. Dornell suggested that Betty .should leave the 
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room till her father and herself had finished their private 
conversation ; and this Betty obediently did. 

Dornell renewt’d his animadversions freely. ‘ Did you 
see how the sound (jf las name frightened her ? ' he prescmtly 
added ‘ If you didn't, I did. Zounds ! what a future 
is in store foi that poor little unfortunate wemh o’ mine 1 
I tell 'ee, Sue, ’twas not a marriage at all, in morality, and 
if I were a woman in such a piosition, I shouldn't feel it a.s^ 
one. She might, without a sign of sin, love a man of her 
choice as well now as if she were chained up to no other at 
all. Tliere, that’s my mind, and I can’t help it. Ah, Sue, 
my man was best ! He’d ha’ suited her ' 

‘ I don’t believe it,’ she replied incredulouslv 

‘ You should s(e him ; then you would He s growing 
up a ime fellow, I ran t 11 ’ee.’ 

' Husli ! not so loud f ’ she answiTed, rising from her 
seat and going to the door of the next room, whither her 
daughter had betaken herself To Mrs Dornell s alarm, 
there sat Betty in a reverie, her round ey('s fixed on vacancy, 
musing so dieply that she did not perceive hci mother’s 
entrance. She had heard every w'oid, and was digesting 
the new knowledge. 

Her mother felt that Falls- Park was dangerous giound 
foi a young giil of the susceptible age, and in Bi'tty’s peculiar 
position, while Dornell talked and leasoned thus She 
called Betty to her, and they took leave The Squire 
would not clearly promise to return and make King’s- 
Hintock Court his permanent abode ; but Betty’s presence 
there, a'? at former times, was sufficient to make him agree 
to pay them a visit soon. 

All the way home Betty remained prt occupit dm 1 silent. 
It was too plain to her anxious motlnr that Squiie Dor- 
nell's free views had been a sort of awakening to the girl. 

The interval before Dornell redeemed his phdge to 
come and see them was unexpectedly shoit. He arrived 
one morning about twelve o’clock, driving his own pair of 
black-bays in the- curricle-phaeton with yellow panels and 
red wheels, just as he had u«:ed to do, and his laithful old 
Tiipcombe on horseback behind. A young man sat beside 
the Squire in the carriage, and Mrs. Dornell’s consternation 
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could scarcely be concealed when, abruptly entering with 
his companion, the Squire annoimced him as his friend 
Phelipson of Elm-Cianlynch. 

Dornell passed on to Betty in the background and 
tenderly kissed her. ‘ Sting your mother’s conscience, my 
maid ! ' he whispered ' Sting her conscience by pretending 
you are struck witli l^helipson, and would ha' loved him, as 
your old father’s choice, much more than him she has forced 
upon ’ee.’ 

The simple-souled speaker fondly imagined that it was 
entirely in obedience to this direction that Betty's eyes 
stole interested glances at the frank and impulsive Phelipson 
that day at dinner, and he lauglied giimly within himself 
to see how this joke of his, as he imagined it to be, was^ 
disturbing tlie peace of mind of tlie ladv of the house/ 
* Now Sue sees what a mistaki' she has made ! ' said he. 

Mis Dorihll was voiily greatly alaimed, and as soon 
as she could speak a word with him alone she upbraided 
him. ' You ought not to have brought him here. 0 
Thomas, how could you be so thoughtl(‘ss ! Lord, don't 
you sir, dear, that what is done cannot be undone, and 
how all this foolery jiopardizes her happiness VMth her 
husband ? Until you iiitirfeied, and spoke m liei hearing 
about this Phi hpson, she was as patient and as willing as 
a lamb, and loi^ked torward to Mr. KejTiaid's h (inn with 
real jileas lire Since h(*i visit to Falls-Paik she has bien 
moustious closc-riioulhed and busy with In 1 own thoughts. 
What misihief will you do ? How wall i( eml " ’ 

* Own. then, that my man was best suited to her. I 
only brought him to convince you.' 

‘ Yes, yes ; I do admit it. But O ! do take him back 
again at once ? Don t keep him lieie ! I fi .ir she is even 
attracted by him already.' 

' Nonsi'nse, Sue. ’Tis only a little t'ick to tease 'ee > ’ 

Nevertli* le-.s her motherly eye was not so likely to be 
deceived as iiis, and if Betty weie really only jilaving at 
being love-struck that day, she played at it with the 
perfection of a Rosalind, and would have deciivcd the best 
professors into a belief that it w^as no couiiiiafcit The 
Squire, having obtained his victory, was quite n ady to take 
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back the too attractive youth, and early in the afternoon 
they fact out on their leturn journey. 

A silent figure who rode behind them was as interested 
as Dornell in that day's experiment. It was the staunch 
Tupcombe, who, with his eyes on the Squiie’s and young 
Phelipson’s ba( ks, thought how well the latter would have 
suited Betty, mid how greatly the former had ehanged for 
the worse during these last two or tliree ycais. lie cursed 
his mistress as the cause of the change. 

After this memorable visit to prove his point, the lives 
of the Dornell couple flowed on quietly enough for the 
space of a twelvemonth, the Squire for tlu most part 
remaining at Falls, and Betty passing and n^passing be- 
tween them now .ind then, once or twice alarming her 
mothei by not driving h ime fioni her fathtr’s house till 
midnight. 

1 tie repose ot Kmg’s-Hintock was bioken by tin arrival 
ol d special messenger. Squiie Dornell had had an access 
of gout so violent as to be serious, lit' wished to sec Betty 
again : why had she not (ome for so long ? 

Mrs. ])oinc]l was extiemcly reluctant to take Bctt} in 
that diiection too frequently; but the gul w^as so anxious 
to go, her interests lattaly seeming to be so entirely 
bound up in Falls-Park, and its neighbourhood, that there 
w'as nothing to be done but to let her set out and accom- 
pany her mother. 

Squire Dornell had been imjiatiently awaiting her 
.irrival. They found him very ill and initable. It had 
been his habit to take j'owerful mtdiemes ti- di vc away 
his enemy, and they had failed in their effect on tliis 
occasion. 

The presence of liis daughter, as usual, calmed him much 
even while, as usual, too, it saddened him , for he could 
never forget that she had disposed of herself for life in 
opposition to his wishes, though she had secretly assured 
him that she would iie have consented had she been as 
old as she was now'. 

As on a former occasion, his wife wished to speak to 
him alone about the girl’s future, the time now di awing 
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nigh at whicli Reynard was expected to come and claim 
her. He would have done so already, but he had been put 
off by the earliest request of the young woman heisell. 
which accorded with that of her parents, on the score 
of her youth. Reynard had deferentially submitted ta 
their washes in this respect, the understanding bclwf'i'u 
them ha\'ing been that he would not visit her lx foie she 
was eighteen, except by the mutual consent of all parties 
But this could not go on much longer, and there was no 
doubt, from the tenor of his last letter, that he would soon 
take possession of her whether or no. 

To be out of the sound of thi*^ delicate discussion Betty 
was accordingly sent downstair^, and th(y .soon saw Ik 1 
walking away into the shrubbeiies, looking very pretli - 
in her sweeping gicen gown, cind flajiping broad-bnmmed 
hat overhung with a feather 

On returning to the subjett. Mis Doincll found her 
husband’s reluct, mu' to n ply m the affirmative to Rey- 
nard’s letter to 1)0 as gieat a^ ever. 

‘ She is three months slioit of eighteen ’ ' he eMldimecl 
‘ 'Tis too soon. 1 won’t lieai of it ! It I have to keep 
him off swoid in hand, he .shnlJ not have her vet.’ 

‘But. my dear Thomas,’ -he expostulated, ‘consider 
if anything should luippi'ii to you or ti) me. how much 
bcttei it would bo that she should be s( ttled m h< 1 liomo 
with him f ’ 

‘ I sav it is too soon ' ’ Ik* argued, Hit vt'iiis of his fore- 
head beginning to swvll ‘If he gets Ik 1 this side o' 
Candiem.is I’ll challenge tu I’ll take my oalii on t f T 11 
be back to King's- Hintoek in Iw^o or three (1.l\s. .and I’ll 
not lose sight of her day or night * ' 

She feaicd to agitate him liiithcr, and ga\e wax. .a^sui- 
ing him, in obedience to his demaiiii that li J’ieviiaid 
should write again before he got back to fix a time foi 
joining Bettx", slic would put the lettei in lur husband’s 
hands, and he should do as he chose. This was all that 
required discussion privately, and Mr.s. Dim mil went to 
call in Betty, hoping that she had not lu'ard her father’s 
loud tones 

She had rertainlv not done so this tinv Mis Doruell 
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followed the path along which she had seen Betty wander- 
ing, but went a considerable distance without perceiving 
anything of her. The Squire’s wife then turned round 
to proceed to the other side of tlie house by a short cut 
across the grass, when, to her surprise and consternation, 
she beheld the object of her search sitting on the horizontal 
bough of a cedar, beside her being a young man, whose 
arm was round her waist. He moved a little, and she 
recognized him as young Phelipson. 

Alas, then, she was right. The so-called counterfeit 
love was real. What Mrs. Dornell called her husband at 
that moment, for his folly in originally throwing the 
young people together, it is not necessary to mention. 
She decided in a inomenf not to let the lovers know that 
she had seen them. Sh< accordingly retieatcd, icached 
the front of the house b/ another route, and called at 
the top of hei voice from a window, ‘ Betty ! ’ 

For the first time since her strategic marriage of the 
child, Susan Domell doubted the wisdom of that step. 
Her husband had, as it were, been assisted bv destiny 
to make his objection, originallv trivial, a valid one. 
She saw the outlines of trouble in the future. Why had 
Dornell interfered ? Why had he insisted upon ])ro(iucing 
his man ? This, then, accountt'd for Betty's pleading for 
postponement whenever the subject of her husband’s 
return was broached ; this accounted for her attachment 
to Falls-Park. Possibly this very meeting that she had 
witnessed had been arranged by letter. 

Perhaps the girl’s thoughts would neve? have strayed 
for a moment it her father had not filled her he. id with 
ideas of repugnance to her early union, on the gn id that 
she had been coerced into it before she knew her own mind ; 
and she might have rushed to meet her husband witii open 
arms on tlic appointed day. 

Betty at length appeared in the distance in answer to 
the call, and came up pale, but looking innocent of having 
seen a living soul. Mrs. Dornell jjioaned in spirit at 
such duplicity in the child of her bosom. This was the 
simple creature for wiiose devclopmcmt into w’omanhood 
they had all been so tenderly waiting— a forward minx, 
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old enough not only to have a lover, but to conceal liis 
existence as adroitl}’ as any woman of the woildl Bit- 
terly did the Sqiiiie's lady regret that Stephen Reynard 
had not been allowed to come to claim her at the time he 
first proposed 

The two sat beside each other almost in silence on their 
journey back to King’s-I lintock. Such woids as were 
spoken came mmnly fiom Betty, and their fornialit> 
indicated how much her mind and heart were occupied 
with other things. 

Mrs. Doiiull was far too astute a mother to openly 
attack Betty on the mattei. That would be only fanning 
flame. The indispensable com sc seemed to her to be that 
of keeping the tre.'icherous girl under lock and key till 
her husband came to take lui otl hei mother's hands. * 
That he vouid disicgaid Doiiull’s opposition, and come 
soon, was her devout wsh 

It seemed, therefore, a foitunate coincidence that 
on her anival at King'b-Hintotk a h ttcr from Reynard 
was put into Mis. Dorm Its hands. It wvis addressed to 
both her and her husliand, and coiuteously informed 
them that the writer had lamlcd at Bristol, and proposed 
to come on to King s-Hmtock 111 a few days, at last to mt'et 
and cany oif his darling Betty, if she and her [urciits saw 
no objection 

Betty hail also rt'ceived a h tter of the saini' t'Uior, 
Her mc'ther had only to look at her face to see how the 
gill received the information Slu‘ w^as as pale as a 
sheet 

'You must do 3 our best 10 welcome him this tune, 
my dear Bttty,' hei mother ‘•aid gently. 

‘ But- - but —I ~ ’ 

‘ You are a woman now,’ added hei mother sevcTcly, 

‘ and these postponenKmls must come to an end.’ 

' But my fatuei C), I am sure he w'dl not allow tins ! 

I am not ready. It he could only wait a year longer- if 
he could only w'ait a few months longer ! O, 1 wish — I 
wish my deai father wric here! 1 will send to him in- 
stantly.' She broke oh abruptly, and failing upon her 
mother’s neck, buist into tears, saying, 'O my niotiier, 
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have mercy upon mt — I do not love this man, my hus^ 
band ! ' 

The agonized appeal went too straight to Mrs. Dornell’s 
heart for her to hear it unmoved Yet, things having 
come to this pass, what could she do ? She was dis- 
‘traded, and for a moment w^as on jBetty's side Her 
original thought had been to write an affirmative reply to 
Reynard, allow him to come on to King’s-Hmtock, and 
keep her husband in ignorance of the whole proceeding 
till he should arrive from Falls on some fine day after 
his recoAiy, and find everything settled, and Ke>mard 
and Bdly living together in harmony. But the events 
of the day, and Ikt daughter's sudden outburst of feeling, 
had ovirthrown this intention. Betty was suk' to do as 
slie had threatened, and communicate instantly with her 
lather, possibly attempt o fly to him. Moreover, Rey- 
niud's letter was addressed to Mr, Dornell and herself 
< onjointly, and she could not in conscience keep it from 
her husband. 

' I will send the letter on to j’our father speedily,’ she 
leplied soothingly. ‘He shall act eutirily as he chooses, 
and you know that will not be in opposition to your wishes. 
He would ruin you rather than thwart you. I only hope 
he may be well enough to beai the agitation of this news. 
Do you agree to this ? ’ 

Poor Betty agreed, on condition that she should actually 
witness the despatch of the letter. Her mother had no 
objection to ofier to this ; but as soon as the horseman 
had cantered down the drive toward‘^ the highway, Mrs. 
Dornell’s sympathy with Betty’s recalcitration began to 
die out. The girl’s secret affection for young T^’ielipson 
could not possibly be condoned. Bet!y might communi- 
cate with him, might even try to reach him. Ruin lay 
that way. Stephen Re^mard must be speedily installed 
in his pioper place by Betty’s side. 

She .sat dowui and penned a piivate letter to Reynard, 
which threw light upon her plan. 

' It is Neccssaty that I should now tell you,' she said, ‘ what 1 
have never Mentioned befoi'C — indeed I may have signified the 
Contrary— that her Father’s Objection to your joinmg her has not 
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as > et been o\ erconie As I peisonally Wish to del ly you no longei 
— am indeed as anxious foi 3 our Ariival as j-on can bo \ourscll 
having the good of mv Daughter at Hcail — no course is h ft open 
to me but to assist your Cause without ni> llusbaud s KnoA\ ledge 
Ife, I am sorry to say, is at present ill at Falls Paik but 1 it It it 
my Duty to forward him >our I ettcr He will therefou lx hi e 
to reply with a peicmptory Command to you to go back icsin !< i 
some Months wheme you tame, till the June he origin ill\ stipn 
laied has expir’d My A.dM<e is if \ou get such a 1 (ttu to lakt 
no Notice of it but to come on hither as you had pioposf d h ttu 
me know the Day and Houi (aftei dark if possible) at which Wf 
may expect you Dear Betty is with me and 1 wairint \e Tint 
she shall bt lu the House when >011 nu\c ’ 

Mrs Dorncll, having sent a\\.i\ this cpistlo nnsi]s])Lct(cl 
of anybody, iie\t took steps to prevent h(i d.iughlcr leav- 
ing the ( ourt, aMnding if jiossible to excite the giil s siis # 
picions that she v is nndfr restniiit Hut, as if bv elivin 
ation Hettv had ^cenied to u ui the husbands appioach 
in the aspect of lici mothers tacc 

He Is coming f e \( laimcd the maiden 

‘Not for a \\((k hei mother assured lur 
He IS the n foi < e it iin ? 

Well, vs 

B(tt\ hastih n tiled to her loom ind would not b* 
seen 

lo lock hei up md hind ovej tin ke \ to K(\Piid 
when he should appe u m tlic hill wa*- i ()lan chaiming 
in its simplicil\, till h(i mothci found on ti>ing the doe 1 
of the girl s ehambei softly, that Betty had alread\ loe ki d 
and bolted it on the inside, and hael given diiections to 
have liei <neals served where she was, by leavang the m on a 
dumb-waxtei outside the dooi 

Tlieitiipon Mis Dornell noiselessly sat do^vn m hei 
boudoir which as well as hei bed-chamber, was a pass igc 
room to the girl s apartmemt, and she resolved not to 
vacate hei post night or dav till her diiightci s hiBlund 
should appear, to which end she too arranged to bie aklist, 
dine, and sup on the spot It was impossible now that 
Betty should escape without her knowledge, even if she 
had wished, there being no other door to the ehamber 
except one admitting to a small inner dressing room 
inaccessible by any second wa\ 
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But it was plain that the young girl had no thought 
of escape. Her ideas ran rather in the direction of intrench- 
ment : she was prepared to stand a siege, but scorned 
flight This, at any rate, rendered her secure. As to 
.how Reynard would contrive a meeting with her coy 
daught('r while in such a defensive humour, that, thought 
her mother, must be left to his own ingenuity to discover. 

Bett}^ had looked so wild and pale at the announcement 
of her husband’s approaching visit that Mrs. Dornell, 
somewhat uneasy, could not leave her to herself. She 
peeped through the keyhole an hour later. Betty lay on the 
sofa, staring listlessly at the ceiling. 

‘ You are lookmg ill, child,' cried her mother. ‘ You've 
not taken the air lately Come with me for a drive.' 

Betty made no objection. Soon they drove through 
the park towards the v llage, the daughter still in the 
strained, strung-up silence that had fallen upon her. 
They left the park to return by another route, and on the 
open road passed a cottage. 

Betty's eye fell upon the cottage-window. Within it 
she saw a young girl about her own age, whom she knew 
by sight, sitting in a chair and propped by a pillow. The 
girl’s face was covered with scales, which glistened in the 
sun. She was a convalescent from smallpox— a disease 
who.se prevalence at that peiiod was a terror of which 
we at present can hardly form a conception. 

An idea suddenly energized Betty’s apathetic features. 
She glanced at her mother ; Mrs. Dornell had been look- 
ing in the opposite direction. Betty said that she wished 
to go back to the cottage for a moment to speak to a girl 
in whom she took an interest. Mrs Dornell ippeared 
suspicious, but observing that the cc'.ttago had no back 
door, and that Betty could not escape without bc'irg seen, 
she allowed the carriage te be stopped. Betty ran back and 
entered the cottage, emerging again in about a minute, 
and resuming her seat in the carriage. As they drove 
on she fixed her eyes upon her mother and said, ‘ There, 

I have done it now ! ' Her pale face was stormy, and her 
eyes full of waiting tears. 

‘ What have you done ? ' said Mrs. Dornell. 
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‘ Nanny Priddle is sick of the smallpox, and I saw her 
at the window, and I went in and kissed her, so that I 
might take it ; and now I shall have it, and he won't be 
able to come near me I ' 

‘ Wicked girl ! ’ cries her mother. " 0 , wliat am 1 to 
do ! What — bring a distemper on yourself, and usurp 
the sacred prerogative of God, because you can't palate 
the man you’ve wedded I * 

The alarmed woman gave orders to drive home as 
rapidly as possible, and on arriving, Betty, who was by 
this time also somewhat frightened at her own enormity, 
was put into a bath, and fumigated, and treated m 
every way that could be thought of to ward off tin; 
dreadful malady that in a rash moment she had tried to 
acquire. 

There was now a double reason for isolating the rebellious 
daughter and wife in her own chamber, and there sin* 
accordingly remained for the rest of the day and the 
days that followed ; till no ill results seemed likely to arise 
from her wilfulness 

Meanwhile the first letter from Rejauird, aiinount'ing 
to Mrs. Dornell and her husband jointly that he was 
coming in a few days, had sped on its way to Falls-Park 
It was directed under cover to Tupcombe, tin; confidential 
.servant, with instructions not to put it into his masft r’.^ 
hands till he had been refre.shcd by a good long sleej) 
Tupcombe much regretted this commission, letters sent 
in this way alw^ays disturbing the Squire ; but guessing 
that it would be infinitely worse in the end to withhold the 
news than to reveal it, he chose his time, which was early 
the next morning, and delivered the missive 

The utmost effect that Mrs. Dornell had anticipated 
from the message was a peremptory order from her hus- 
band to Reynard to hold aloof a few months longer What 
the Squire really did was to declare that he would go 
himself and confront Reynard at Bristol, and have it out 
with him there by word of mouth 

‘ But, master,' said Tupcombe, ‘ you can't You cunnot 
get out of bed.’ 

s 
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‘ You leave the room, Tupcombe, and don’t say " can’t *’ 
before me ! Have Jeriy saddled in an hour.’ 

The long-tried Tupcombe thought his employer demented, 
so utterly helpless was his appearance just then, and he 
.went out reluctantly. No sooner was he gone than the 
Squire, with great difficulty, stretched himself over to a 
cabinet by the bedside, unlocked it, and took out a small 
bottle. It contained a gout specific, against whose use 
he had been repeatedly warned by his regular physician, 
but whose warning he now cast to the winds. 

He took a double dose, and w.iited half an hour. It 
sec'med to ])roduce no effect. He then pouied out a treble 
dose, swallowed it, leant back upon Ins pillow, and waited. 
The miiacle he anticipated had been worked at last. It 
seemed as though the -''ond drauglit had not only oper- 
ated with its owTi slrei'^.,th, but had kinrlled into power 
the latent toices of the hist. He put away the bottle, and 
rang up Tupcombe. 

Less than an hour later one of the housemaids, who 
of couise was quite* aware that the Squire’s illness was 
serious, was surprised to lu‘ar a bold and decided step 
descending the stairs from the direction of Mr. Dornell s 
room, accompanied by the humming of a tune. She knew 
that the doctor had not paid a visit that morning, and that 
it was too h(’avy to bo the valet or any other man-servant. 
Looking up, she saw Squire Dornell fully dressed, descend- 
ing toward her in his drab caped riding-coat and boots, 
with the swinging easy movement of his prime Her face 
exjjressed her amazement. 

‘ What the devil beest looking at ? ' .said the Squire. 

* Did you never sec a man walk out of his h ‘i -)e before, 
wench ? ' 

Resuming his humming — which was of a deh;mt sort 
- -he proceeded to the library, rang the bell, asked if the 
horses were ready, and directed them to be brought round. 
Ten minutes later he rode away in the direction of Bristol, 
Tupcombe behind him, trembling at what these move- 
ments might portend. 

They rode on over the airv uplands and through the 
monotonous straight lanes at an equal pace. The dis- 
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tance traversed might have been about fifteen miles when 
Tupcombe could perceive that the Squire was getting 
tired — as weary as he would have been after riding three 
times the distance ten years before. However, they 
reached Bristol without any mishap, and put up at the 
Squire's accustomed inn. Domell almost immediattiy 
proceeded on foot to the inn which Reynard had given 
as his address, it being now about four o’clock. 

Re5niard had already dined — for people dined eaily 
then — and he was staying indoors. He had already 
received Dornell's reply to his letter ; but before 

acting upon her advice and starting for King’s-Hintock he 
made up his mind to wait anothiT day, that Betty’s father 
might at least have time to write to him if so mindedr 
The returned traveller much desiied to obtain the Squire’s 
assent, as well as his wife's, to the proposed visit to his 
bride, that nothing might seem harsh or forced in his 
method of taking his position as one of tin' family. But 
though he anticipated some .sort of objection from his 
father-in-law, in consequence of Mrs. Dornell’s warning, 
ho was surprised at the announcement of the Squire in 
person. 

Stephen Reynard formed the completest of possible 
contrasts to Dornell as tlie}^ stood confronting each other 
111 the best parlour of the Bristol tavern. The Squire, 
hot-tempered, gouty, impulsive, generous, reckless ; the 
younger man, pale, tall, sedate, self-possessed - a man of 
the world, fullv bearing out at least oue coujilel in his 
epitaph, still extant lu Kiug's-Hmlock church, which 
places in the inventory of his good qualities 

I’rigaging Mannei‘», cultivated M'nd, 

Adorn'd by Lettcis, and in Coul^5 refin’d 

He w'as at this time about five-and-thiity, though careful 
living and an even, unemotional temperament caused 
him to look much younger than his years 

Squire Dorne*ll plunged into liis criand without much 
ceremony or preface, 

‘ I am your humble servant, sir,' he said. ' T have read 
your letter writ to my wife and myself, and ('on^idered 
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that the best way to answer it would be to do so in 
person.* 

‘ I am vastly honoured by your visit, sir,’ said Mr. 
Stephen Re 5 mard, bowing. 

. ‘ Well, what's done can’t be undone,’ said Domell, 
‘ though it was mighty early, and was no doing of mine. 
She’s your wife ; and there's an end on’t. But in brief, 
sir, she’s too young for you to claim yet ; we mustn't 
reckon by years ; we must reckon by nature. She’s still 
a girl ; 'tis onpolite of 'ee to come yet ; next year will 
be full soon enough for you to take her to you.' 

Now, courteous as Reynard could be, he was a little 
obstinate when his resolution had once been formed. 
She had been promised him by her eighteenth birthday at 
latest- sooner if she wen in robust health. Her mother 
had fixed the time on her own judgment, without a word 
of interference on his part. He had been hanging about 
foreign courts till he was weary. Betty was now a woman, 
if she would ever be one, and there was not, in his mind, 
the shadow of an excuse for putting him off longer. There- 
fore, fortified as he was by the support of her mother, he 
blandly but firmly told the Squire that he had been wil- 
ling to waive his rights, out of deference to her parents, 
to any reasonable extent, but must now, in justice to 
himself and her, insist on maintaining them. He therefore, 
since she had not come to meet him, should proceed to 
King’s-Hintock in a few days to fetch her. 

This announcement, in spite of the urbanity with wliich 
it was delivered, set Domell in a passion. 

‘ 0 dammy, sir ; you talk about rights, you do, after 
stealing her away, a mere child, against my will a..d know- 
ledge ! If we’d begged and prayed 'ee to take her, you 
could say no more.' 

* Upon my honour, youi charge is quite baseless, sir,’ 
said his son-in-law. ‘You must know by this time— or 
if you do not, it has been a monstrous cruel injustice to me 
that I should have been allowed to remain in your mind 
with such a stain upon my character — you must know 
that I used no seductiveness or temptation of any kind. 
Her mother assented ; she assented. I took them at their 
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word. That you was really opposed to the marriage was 
not known to me till afterwards.' 

Domell professed to believe not a word of it. * You 
shan't have her till she's dree sixes full — no maid ought 
to be married till she's dree sixes ! — and my daughter 
shan’t be treated- out of nater ! ' So he stormed on till 
Tupcombe, who had been alarmedly listening in the next 
room, entered suddenly, declaring to Reynard that his 
master’s life was in danger if the interview were pro- 
longed, he being subject to apoplectic strokes at these 
crises. Rejmard immediately said that he would be the 
last to wish to injure Squire Domell, and left the room, 
and as soon as the Squire had recovered breath and equani- 
mity, he went out of the inn, leaning on the arm of Tup^ 
combe. 

Tupcombe was for .sleeping in Bristol that night, but 
Dornell, whose energy seemed as invincible as it was sud- 
den, insisted upon mounting and getting back as far as 
Falls-Park, to continue the journey to King’s-Hintock on 
the following day. At five they started, and took the 
southern road towards the Mcndip Hills. The evening was 
dry and windy, and, excepting that the sun did not .shine, 
strongly reminded Tupcombe of the evening of that March 
month, nearly five years earlier, wlicn news had been 
brought to King’si-Hintock Court of the child Betty’s 
marriage in London — news which had produced upon 
Domell such a marked effect for the worse ever .since, and 
indirectly upon the household of which he was tlie head. 
Before that time the winters were lively at Falls- Park, as 
well as at King's-Hintock, although the Squire had ceased 
to make it his regular residence. Hunting-guests and 
shooting-guests came and went, and open house was kept 
Tupcombe disliked the clever courtifcr vdio had put a stop 
to this by taking away from the Squr-e the only trea.sure 
he valued 

It grew darker with their progress along the lanes, 
and Tupcombe discovered from Mr Dorncll's manner of 
riding that his strength was giving way ; and spurring 
his own horse close alongside, he asked him how he felt. 

‘ Oh, bad ; damn bad, Tupcombe ! I can hardly keep 
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my seat. I shall never be any better, I fear 1 Have we 
passed Threc-Man-Gibbet yet ? ' 

‘ Not yet by a long ways, sir.’ 

‘ I wish we had. I can hardly hold on.' The Squire 
could not repress a groan now and then, and Tupcombe 
knew he was in great pain. ‘ I vash I was undergiound 
— that’s the place for such fools as I ! I'd gladly be there 
if it were not for Mistress Betty. He's coining on to 
King’s-Hintock to-morrow — he won’t put it off any longer ; 
he'll set out and reach there to-morrow night, without 
stopping at Falls ; and he’ll take her unawares, and I want 
to be there before him.’ 

‘ I iiope you may be well enough to do it, sir. But 
really ' 

‘ 1 must, Tupcombe ! ^"ou don't know what my trouble 
IS ; it is not so much that jhe is married to this man with- 
out my agreeing — for, after all, there’s nothing to say 
against him, so far as I know ; but that she don’t take 
to him at all, seems to fear him — in fact, cares nothing 
about him ; and if he comes forcing himself into the 
house upon her, why, ’tmll be rank cruelty Would 
to the Lord something would happen to prevent him f ’ 

How they reached home that night Tupcombe hardly 
knew. The Squire was in such pain that he was obliged to 
recline upon his horse, and Tupcombe was afraid every 
moment lest he would fall into the road. But they did 
reach home at last, and Mr. Dornell was instantly assisted 
to bed. 

Next morning it was obvious that he could not possibly 
go to King’s-Hintock lor several day'' at least, 'ud there 
on the bed he lay, cursing his inability to procet'd on an 
errand so personal and so delicate that no emissary could 
perform it. What he wished to do was to ascertain from 
Betty’s own lips if her aversion to Reynard was so strong 
that his presence would be positively distasteful to her. 
Were that the case, he would have borne her away bodily 
on the .saddle behind him. 

But all that was hindered now, and he repeated a hun- 
dred times in Tupcombe’s hearing, and in that of the nurse 
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and other servants, ' I wish to God something would 
happen to him ! ’ 

This sentiment, reiterated the Squire as he tossed 
in the agony induced by the powerful drugs of the day 
before, entered sliarply into the soul of Tupcombe and of 
all who were attached to the house of Dornell, as distinct 
from the house of his wile at Kmg's-Hintock Tupcombe, 
who was an excitable man, was haidlv less disquieted by the 
thought of Reynard’s return than the Squire himself was. 
As the morning drew on, and the afternoon advanced at 
which Reynard would m all probability be passing near 
Falls on his way to the Court, the Squire's feelings became 
acuter, and the responsive Tupcombe could hardly bear 
to come near him. Having left him in the hands of thq 
doctor, the lorincr went out iiiion the lawn, for he could 
hardly breathe in the contagion of excitement caught 
from the employer who had viilually made him his con- 
fidant, He had lived with the UornclJs from his boyhood, 
had been born under the shadow of their walls ; his whole 
life was annexi’d and welded to the life of the family 
in a degree which has no counterpart in these latter days. 

He was summoned indoors, and learnt that it had been 
decided to send for Mrs. IDoriiell : her husband was in 
great danger. There were two or three w'ho could have 
acted as messenger, but Dornell wished Tiq>combo to go, 
the reason showing itsflf when, Tu])Combe being ready to 
start, Squiie Dornell summoned him to his chamber 
and leaned down so that hi' could whisper in his ear : 

‘ Put Peggy along smart, Tupcombe, and g(*t there bi'fore 
him, you know — before him This is the day he fixed. 
He has not passed Falls Cross-roads yet. If you can do 
that 570U will be able to get Betty to come-- d'ye see ^ 
— after her mother has started ; win m my illness will 
hinder waiting for him. Bring her bv the lower load — 
he’ll go by the upper. Your business in to make ’em miss 
each other~d’ye see ? — but that's a thing I couldn’t write 
down.' 

Five minutes after, Tupcombe was astride the horse 
and on his way — the way he had followed so many times 
since his master, a florid young countryman, had hr.st gone 
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wooing to King’s-Hintock Court. As soon as he had 
crossed the hills in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
manor, the road lay over a plain, where it ran in long 
straight stretches for several miles. In the best of times, 
when all had been gay in the united houses, that part of the 
road had seemed tedious. It was gloomy in the extreme 
now that he pursued it, at night and alone, on such an 
errand. 

He rode and brooded. If the Squire were to die, he, 
Tupcornbe, would be alone in the world and friendless, 
for he was no favourite with Mrs. Dornell ; and to find 
himself baffled, after all, in what he had set his mind on, 
would probably kill the Squire. Tliinking thus, Tupcornbe 
stopped his horse every now and then, and listened for the 
coming liusband. The time was drawing on to the moment 
when Reynard might be expected to pass along this very 
route. He had watched the road well during the after- 
noon, and had inquired of the tavern-keepers as he came 
up to eacli, and he was convinced that the premature 
descent of the stranger-husband upon his young mistress 
had not been made by this highway as yet. 

Besides the girl’s mother, Tupcornbe was the only 
member of the household who suspected Betty’s tender 
feelings towards young Phelipson, so unhappily gener- 
ated on her return from school ; and he could therefore 
imagine, even better than her fond father, what would 
be her emotions on the sudden announcement of Rey- 
nard’s advent that evening at King's-Hintock Court. 

So he rode and rode, desponding and hopeful by turns. 
He felt assured that, unless in the unfortunate, event of the 
almost immediate arrival of her son-in-law ai his own 
heels, Mrs. Domell would not be able to hinder Betty from 
following to her father’s bedside 

It was about nine o'clock that, having put twenty 
miles of country behind him, he turned in at the lodge- 
gate nearest to Ivell and King’s-Hintock village, and 
pursued the long north drive — itself much like a turn- 
pike road — which led thence through the park to the 
Court. Though there were so many trees m King’s- 
Hintock park, few bordered the carriage roadway; he 
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could see it stretching ahead in the pale night light like 
an unrolled deal shaving. Presently the irregulai front- 
age of the house came in view, of great extent, but low, 
except where it rose into the outlines of a broad square 
tower. 

As Tupcombe approached he rode aside upon the grass* 
to make sure, if ixrssible, that he was the first comer, befon* 
letting his presence be known. The Court was dark and 
sleepy, in no respect as if a bridegroom were about to 
arrive. 

While pausing he distinctly heard the tread of a horse 
upon the track behind him, and for a moment despaired 
of arriving in time : here, surely, was Reynard ! Pulling 
up closer to the densest tree at liand he waited, and found 
he had retreated nothing too soon, for the second rid('r 
avoided the gra^Tl also, and passed quite close to him. 
In the prolile he recognized young Phelipson. 

Before Tupcombe could think what to do, Phelipson 
had gone on ; but not to tin* door of the house Swerving 
to the left, he passed lound to the east angle, where, as 
Tupcombe knew, were situated Betty's apartments. Dis- 
mounting, TupcomBfc left the horse tethered to a hanging 
bough, and followed beliind. 

Suddenly his eye caught sight of an object w'hich ex- 
plained the position immediately. It w'as a ladder strelch- 
iiig from beneath the trees, which there came pretty close 
to the house, up to a first-floor window’^ — one which lighted 
Miss Betty’s rooms. Yes, it was Betty’s chamber ; he 
knew every room in the house well. 

The young horseman who had passed him, having 
evidently left his steed somewhere under the trees also, 
was perceptible at the top of the ladder, immediately 
outside Betty's window. While Tupcombe watched, a 
cloaked female figure stepped timidly over the sill, and (he 
two cautiously descended, one before the other, the young 
man’s arms enclosing the young woman between his grasp 
of the ladder, so that she could not fall. As soon as the}' 
reached the bottom, young Phelipson quickly removed 
the ladder and hid it under the bushes. The pair dis- 
appeared ; till, in a few minutes, Tupcombe could discern 
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a horse emerging from a remoter part of the umbrage. 
The horse earned double, the girl being on a pillion behind 
her lover. 

Tupcombe hardly knew what to do or think ; yet, 
though this was not exactly the kind of flight that had been 
intended, she had certainly escaped. Pie went back to his 
own animal, and rode round to the servants' door, where 
he delivered the letter for Mrs. Dornell To leave a verbal 
message for Betty was now impossible. 

The Court servants dc.sircd him to Slav over the night, 
but he would not do so, desiring to get back to the Squire 
as soon as possible and tell what he had seen Wliethcr 
he ought not to have intercepted the young peojfle, and 
cariied off Betty himself to her father, he did not know. 
However, it was too late to think of that now', and without 
wetting his lips or swallo\ ing a crumb, Tupcombe turned 
hib back upon King’s-Hintock Court. 

It was not till he had advanced a considerable distance 
on his way homeward that, halting under the lantern of a 
roadside-inn while the horse was watered, there came a 
traveller from the opposite direction in a hired coach ; 
the lantern lit the stranger’s face as he passed along and 
dropped into the shade Tupcombe exulted for the 
moment, though he could hardly have justified his exulta- 
tion. The belated traveller was Reynard ; and another 
had stepped in before him. 

You may now be willing to know of the fortunes of Miss 
Betty. Left much to herself through the intervening 
days, she had ample time to brood ovei her desperate 
attempt at the stratagem of infection — thwarted, appar- 
ently, by her mother's promptitude. In what .‘"her way 
to gain time she could not think. Thus drew on the day 
and the hour of the evening on which her husband was 
expected to announce himself. 

At some period after dark, when she could not tell, 
a tap at the window, twice and thrice repeated, became 
audible. It caused her to start up, for the only visitant 
in her mind was the one whose advances she had so feared 
as to risk health and life to repel them. She crept to the 
window, and heard a whisper without. 
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‘ It is I~ Charley,’ said the voice. 

Betty's face fired with excitement. She had latterly 
begun to doubt her admiier’s staunchness, fancying his love 
to be going off in mere attentions which neither committed 
him nor herself very deeply. She opened the window, 
sa5dng in a joyous whisper, ‘ O Charley ; 1 thought you had 
deserted me quite ! ’ 

He assured lier he had not done that, and that he had a 
horse in waiting, if she would ride oft walh him. 'You 
must come quickly,’ he said ; ‘ for Reynard's on the 
way ! ' 

To throw a cloak round herself wvis the woik of a moment, 
and assuring herself that her door w^as locked against a 
surprise, she climbed over the window-sill and descended 
with him as we have seen. 

Her mother meanwhile, liaving rccin’ved Tupcombe’s 
note, fouTifl the n-'ws ot hei husband’s illness .so serious 
as to displace Ikt thoughts of the coming son-in-law', and 
she hastened to tell her daughtei of the Squire’s dangerous 
condition, thinking it might be desirable to take her to her 
father'.s bedsidi' On trying the door of the girl’s room, 
she found it still locked Mrs Dornell called, but there 
was no answTi'. Full of misgivings, she privately fetched 
the old house-steward and bade him burst open the door 
— an order by no means easy to cxi'cnti*, the joineiy of the 
Court being massively constructed However, the lock 
sprang open at last, and she entered Belt} 's chamber 
only to find the w'indow unfastened and the bird flowm. 

For a moment Mrs. Doinell was staggered. Then it 
occurred to her that Betty might Lave piivately obtained 
from Tupcombi; the news of her father s serious illness, and, 
fearing she might be kept back to mc( t her husband, have 
gone off with that obstinate and bias-^ed seivitor to Falls- 
Park. The more she thought it ove* the more probable 
did the supposition appear ; and binding her owm head- 
man to secrecy as to Betty’s movements, whether as she 
conjectured, or otherwise, Mrs Dornell hcrscll prcjiarcd to 
set out. 

She had no suspicion how grievously her husband’s 
malady had been aggravated by his rid» ti* Bn<>tol, and 
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thought more of Betty’s affairs than of her own. That 
Betty’s husband should arrive by some other road to-night, 
and find neither wife nor mother-in-law to receive him, 
and no explanation of their absence, was possible ; but 
n^ever forgetting chances, Mrs. Domell as she journeyed 
kept her eyes fixed upon the highway on the off-side, 
where, before she had reached the town of Ivell, the hired 
coach containing Stephen Reynard flashed into the lamp- 
light of her own carriage. 

Mrs. Dornell's coachman pulled up, in obedience to a 
direction she had given him at starting ; the other coach 
was haded, a few words passed, and Reynard alighted 
and came to Mrs. Dornell’s carriage-window. 

‘ Come inside,’ says she * I w'ant to speak privately to 
you. Why are you so late ? ’ 

‘ One hindrance and afiother,’ says he. ‘ I meant to 
be at the Court by eight at latest. My gratitude for your 
letter. I hope ’ 

‘ You must not try to sec Betty yet,' said she. ‘ There 
be far other and newer reasons against your seeing her now 
than there were when I wrote ’ 

The circumstances were such that Mrs. Dornell could 
not possibly conceal them entirely ; nothing short of 
knowing some of the facts would prevent his blindly acting 
in a manner which might be fatal to the future Moreover, 
there are times when deeper intriguers than Mrs. Dornell 
feel that they must let out a few truths, if only in self- 
indulgence. So .she told so much of recent surprises as i lia t 
Betty's heart had been attracted b3’' another imag(' than 
his, and that his insisting on visiting Ik r now niight drive the 
girl to desperation. 'Betty has, in fact, rush* ! off to 
her father to avoid you,' she said. ‘But if you wait she 
will soon forget this young man, and you will liave nothing 
to fear.' 

As a woman and a mother she could go no further, 
and Betty’s desperate attempt to infect herself the week 
before as a means of repelling him. together with the 
alarming possibility that, after all, she had not gone 
to her father, but to her lover, was not revealed. 

' Well,* sighed the diplomatist, in a tone unexpectedly 
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quiet, ' such things have been known before. After all, 
she may prefer me to him some day, when she icflocts how 
very differently I might have acted than I am going to act 
towards her. But I’ll say no more about that now. I 
can have a bed at your house for to-night ? ' 

‘ To-mght, certainly. And you leave to-morrow morn- 
ing early ? ' She spoke anxiously, for on no account did 
she wish him to make further discoveries. ‘ My husband 
is so woefully ill,' she continued, ‘ that my absence and 
Betty’s on your arrival is naturally accounted for.' 

He promised to leave early, and to write to her soon. 

‘ And when I think the time is ripe,’ he said, ‘I’ll wTite to 
her. I nia}' liave something to tell lier that will bring her 
to graciousness ’ 

It was about c»ne o’clock in the morning when Mrs. 
Dornell reached Falls-Park. A double blow awaited her 
there. Betty had not airived ; her flight had been else- 
whither ; and her stricken mother divined with whom. 
She ascended to the bedside of her husband, where to her 
concern she found that the physician had given up all hope. 
The Squire was sinking, and his extreme weakness had 
almost changed his chaiacter, except m the particular that 
his old obstinacy sustained him in a refusal to see a clergy- 
man. He shed tears at the least word, and sobbed at the 
sight of his wife. FIc asked for Betty, and it was vith a 
heavy heart that Mrs Dornell told him that the girl had not 
accompanied her 

‘ He is not keeping her away ? ’ 

‘ No, no Ho IS going back - he is not coming to her 
for sonic time.' 

‘Then what is detaining liei— ciiiel, neglectful maid 1 ’ 

' No, no, Thomas ; she is — She could not come.' 

‘ Howl's that ? ’ 

Somehow' the .solemnity of these last moment.', of his 
gave him inquisitorial power, and the too cold wife could 
not conceal from him the flight which had taken place from 
King’s-Hintock that night. 

To her amazement, the effect upon him was electrical. 

‘What— Betty — a trump after all? Hurrah! She’s 
her father’s own maul ! She’s game 1 She knew he was 
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her father’s own choice ! She vowed that my man should 
win ! Well done, Bet ! — ^liaw ! haw ! Hurrah ! ’ 

He had raised himself in bed by starts as he spoke, and 
now fell back exhausted. He never uttered another word, 
and died before the dawn. People said there had not 
been such an ungenteel death in a good county family for 
years. 

Now I will go back to the time of Betty's riding off 
on the pillion behind her lover. They left the park by 
an obscure gate to the east, and presently found themselves 
in the lonely and solitary length of the old Roman road now 
called Long-Ash J ane. 

By this time tiiey were rather alarmed at their owm per- 
formance, for they were '-oth young and inexperienced. 
Hence they proceeded almc st in silence till they came to a 
mean roadside mn which was not yet closc'd , when Betty, 
who had held on to him with much misgivings all this while, 
felt dreadfully unwell, and said she thought she would 
like to get down 

They accordingly dismounted from the jaded animal 
that had brought them, and weie shown into a small dark 
parlour, where they stood side by side awkwardly, like the 
fugitives they were, A light was brought, and when 
they were left alone Betty threvv off the cloak which had 
enveloped her. No sooner did young Phelipson see her 
face than he uttered an alarmed exclamation. 

' Why, Lord, Lord, you are sickening for the small- 
pox 1 ’ he cried, 

‘ O — I forgot ! ’ faltered Betty And then she informed 
him that, on hearing of her husband s approach fke week 
before, m a desperate attempt to keep him fiom her side, 
she had tried to imbibe the infection -an act wiiich till 
this moment she had supposed to have been inellectual, 
imagining her feverishness to be the result of her excite- 
ment. 

The effect of this discovery upon young Phelipson was 
overwhelming. Better-seasoned men than he would not 
have been proof against it, and he was only a little over her 
own age. ' And you’ve been holding on to me ! ’ he said. 
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* And suppose you get worse, and we both have it, what 
shall we do ? Won't you be a fright in a month or two, 
poor, poor Betty * ' 

In his horror he attempted to laugh, but the laugh ended 
in a weakly giggle. She was more woman than gu 1 by this 
time, and realized his feeling 

‘ What— m trying to keep oft him, I keep off you ^ ’ 
she said miserably. ' Do you hate me because 1 am going 
to be ugly and ill ? ’ 

‘ O no, no ! ’ he said soothingly. ' But I — I am thinking 
if it is quite right for us to do this. You Sf?e, dehr Betty, 
if you was not married it would be diltcrent. You are 
not in honour married to him, we've often said ; still you 
are his by law, and you can't be mine whilst he’s alive. 
And with this terrible sickness coming on, perhaps you had 
better let me take you back, and— climb in at the window 
again ' 

‘ Ts this 3^our love } ' said Betty reproachfully. ‘ O, if 
you was sickening for the plague itself, and going to be as 
ugly as the Ooser in the church-\T‘slrv, 1 wouldn’t ' 

‘ No, no, 3’ou mistake, upon my soul 1 ' 

But Betty with a swollen heart had rewrapped herself 
and gone out ot the door. The horse was still standing 
there. She mounted by the help of the upi)ing-sto(.k, and 
when he had tollowcd her she said, ‘ Do not come near me, 
Charley ; but ph'ase lead the horse, so that if you’ve not 
caught anything already j^ou’ll not catch it going back. 
After all, what keeps off you may keep off him. Now 
onward 

He did not resist her command, and back they went by 
the wav they had come, Betty shedding bitter tears at the 
retribution she had alread}^ brought upon herself ; for 
though .she had reproached Phelipson sh(‘ was stauncJi 
enough not to blame him in her seire^ heart for shoving 
that his love was only skin-deep. Tlie horse was stofiped 
in the plantation, and they walked silently to the lawn, 
reaching the buslies wherein the ladder still lay. 

'Will you put it up for me ? ' she asked mournfully. 

He re-(T('cted the ladder without a word ; but when 
she approached to ascend he said, ' Good-bv'-, Betty ! ' 
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' (jood-bye ! ' said she ; and involuntarily turned her 
face towards his. He hung back from imprinting the 
expected kiss at which Betty started as if she had re- 
ceived a poignant wound. She moved away so suddenly 
that he hardly had time to follow her up the ladder to 
prevent her falling. 

' Tell your mother to get the doctor at once ! ' he said 
anxiously. 

She stepped in without looking behind ; he descended, 
withdrew the ladder, and went away. 

Alone m her chamber, Betty flung herself upon her 
face on the bed, and burst into shaking sobs. Yet she 
would not admit to herself that her lover’s conduct was 
unreasonable ; only that her rash act of the previous week 
had been wrong No oiv‘ had heard her enter, and she 
was too worn out, in boc.y and mind, to think or care 
about medical aid. In an hour or so she felt yet more 
unwell, positively ill ; and nobody coming to her at the 
usual bedtime, she looked towards the door. Marks of the 
lock having been forced were visible, and this made her 
chary of summoning a servant. She opened the door 
cautiously and sallied forth downstairs. 

In the dining-parlour, as it was called, the now sick and 
sorry Betty was startled to sec at that late hour not her 
mother, but a man sitting, calmly linishing his supper. 
There was no servant in the room. He turned, and she 
recognized her husband, 

‘ ^^ere’s my mamma ? ' she demanded without picface. 

‘ Gone to your father’s. Is that ’ He ‘^topped, 

aghast. 

‘ Yes, sir. This spotted object is your wif ! I've 
done it because I don’t want you to come near me ! ' 

He was sixteen years her senior ; old imough to be 
compassionate. ‘ My poor child, you must get to bed 
directly I Don’t be afraid of me — I'll carry you upstairs, 
and send for a doctor instantly.’ 

‘ Ah, you don't know what I am ! ' she cried. ' I had a 
lover once ; but now he’s gone ! 'Twasn’t I who deserted 
him. He has deserted me ; because I am ill he wouldn’t 
kiss me, though I wanted him to ! ' 
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* Wouldn’t he ? Then he was a very poor slack-twisted 
sort of fellow. Betty, I’ve never kissed you since you stood 
beside me as my little wife, barely thirteen years old ! 
May I kiss you now ? ' 

Though Betty by no means desired his kisses, she had 
enough of the spirit of Cunigonde in Schiller’s ballad to 
tost his daring ‘ If you have courage to venture, yes, 
sir ! ' said she. ‘ But you may die for it, mind ! ' 

He came up to her and imprinted a deliberate kiss 
full upon her mouth, saying, ‘ May many others follow ! ’ 

She shook her head, and hastily withdrew, though 
secretly pleased at his hardihood. The excitement had 
supported her for the few minutes she had passed iri his 
presence, and she could hardly drag herself back to her. 
room. Her husband summoned the servants, and, sending 
them to her assistance, went off himself for a doctor. 

The next morning Reynard waited at the Court till he 
had learnt from the medical man- that Betty’s attack 
promised to be a very light one — or, as it was expressed, 

‘ very line ’ ; and in taking his leave sent up a note to 
her : — 

Now 1 must be (ione 1 promised your Motlicx I wouJtl not s' o 
You yet, and she may bo anger’d if she linds me heie. I’romise 
to see me as Soon as you are wi'll ? 

He was of all men then living one of the best able to 
cope with such an untimely situation as this. A contriving, 
sagacious, gentle-mannered man, a philosopher who saw 
that the oidy constant attribute of life is change, he held 
that, as long as slic lives, there is nothing finite in the 
most impassioned attitude a woman may take up. In 
twelve months his girl- wife’s recent infatuation might be 
as distasteful to her mind as it was now to his own. In a 
few years her very flesh would change— so said the scienti- 
fic ; — her .spirit, so much more ephemeral, was capable of 
changing in one. Betty was his, and it became a mere ques- 
tion of means how to effect that change. 

During the day Mrs. Domell, having closed her hus- 
band’s eyes, returned to the Court. She was truly relieved 
to find Betty there, even though on a bed of sickness. 
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The disease ran its course, and in due time Betty became 
convalescent, without having suftered deeply for her 
rashness, one little pit beneath her ear, and one beneath 
her chin, being all the marks she retained. 

The Squiie's body was not brought back to King's- 
tlintock. Where he was born, and where he had lived 
before wedding his Sue, there he had wished to be buried. 
No sooner had she lost him than Mis. Dornell,like certain 
other wives, though she had never shown any great aftec- 
tion for linn while he lived, awoke suddenly to his many 
virtues, and zealously embraced his opinion about delaying 
Bett3"'s union with her husband, W'hich she had formerly 
combated strenuously. ‘ Poor man ! how right he was, 
and how wiong was I ! ’ Eighteen wns certainlv the low'est 
age at which Mr Reyiiare should claim hci child — nay, it 
was too low" ! Far too lu w ! 

So desirous was she of honouring her lamented husband’s 
sentiments in this respect, that she wrote to her son-in-law 
suggesting that, partly on account of Betty’s sorrow for her 
father's loss, and out of consideration for his known wishes 
for delay, Betty should not be taken from her till her nine- 
teenth birth da}" 

However much oi little Stephen Reynard might have 
been to blame in his inairiage, the patient man now almost 
de.served to be pitied. First Betty’s skitti^hness ; now 
her mother’s remorseful volte-face . ; it was eiumgh to exas- 
perate anybody ; and he wrote to the w-idow in a tone 
which led to a little coolness between tho.se hitherto firm 
friends. However, knowing that he had a wife not to claim 
but to win, and that young Phelipson had been pucked off 
to sea b}" his jiarents, Stephen was comjilaisant to . degree, 
returning to T.ondon, and holding qunc aloof horn Betty 
and her mother, who remained for tlie present in the 
country. In town he had a mild visitation of the distemper 
he had taken from Betty, and in writing to her he look 
care not to dw'ell upon its mildness. It was now that 
Betty began to pity him for what she had inflicted upon 
him by the kiss, and her correspondence actiuired a distinct 
flavour of kindness thenceforwnrd. 

Owing to his rebuffs, Re5mard had grown to be truly 
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in love with Betty in his mild, placid, durable way — in 
that way which perhaps, upon the whole, tends most 
generally to the woman's comfort under the institution 
of marriage, if not particularly to her ecstasy. Mrs 
Dorncll's exaggeration of her husband’s wish foi delay 
in their living together was inconvenient, but he would’ 
not openly infringe it. He wrote tenderly to Betty, and 
soon announced that he had a little surprise in stOK’ for 
her The secret was that the King had been graciously 
pleased to inform liim privately, through a relation, that 
His Majesty was about to otter him a Barony Would she 
like the title to be Ivell ? Moreover, h(‘ had reason for 
knowing that in a few years the <lignity would be raised to 
that of an Earl, for which creation he thought the title ot^ 
Wessex would be eminently suitable, considering the posi- 
tion of much of their property As Lady Ivell, theretore, 
and future Countess of Wessex, he should beg leave to oflci 
her his heart a third time. 

lie did not add, as he fniglit have added, how greatly 
the con si derat it»n of the enormous estates at King’.s-Ilm- 
tock and elsewhere which Ik'tty would inherit, and her 
children after her, had conduced to this desirable honour 

Whethei tlu; impending titles had leally any effect 
upon Betty's regard for him 1 cannot sl:iti‘, for she wa'> 
one of tho.se close cliaiacters who never It t their mind- 
be known upon anything That such lionoui was absolutel} 
unexpected by her from such a quarter is, however, cei- 
tain ; and she could not deny that Stephen had shown 
her kindness, foibearniice, ewii magnanimity, had foi- 
given her foi an errant |>assioii which he might with some 
reason have denounced, notwithstanding her uuel ])Osition 
as a child entrapped into marriage eic able to understand 
its bearings 

Her mother, in her grief and remorse for the lovf'lc-s 
life she had led with her rough, though open-lu'arted, lius- 
band, made now a creed of his merest whim , and continued 
to insist that, out of respect to his known desire, her son- 
in-law should not reside with Betty till the gill’s father had 
been dead a year at least, at which time the girl woidd -still 
be under nineteen. Letters must suffice for Stephen till then 
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‘ It is rather long for him to wait,’ Betty hesitatingly 
said one day. 

‘ What 1 ’ said her mother. " From you "i not to respect 
\^our dear dead father ’ 

‘ Of course it is quite proper,' said Betty hastily. ‘ I 
don’t gainsay it. I was but thinking that — that ’ 

In the long slow months of the stipulated interval her 
mother tended and trained Betty carefully for her duties. 
Fully awake now to the many virtues of her dear departed 
one, she, among other acts of pious devotion to his 
memori^ rebuilt the church of King's-Hintock village, 
and established valuable charities in all the villages of 
that name, as far as to Little-Hintock, several miles east- 
ward. 

In superintending the works, particularly that of the 
elmreh-building, her dajghter Betty was her constant 
comjianion, and the incidents of their execution were 
doubtless not without a soothing effect upon the young 
Cl eature's heart. She had sprung from girl to woman by 
a sudden bound, and few would have recognized in the, 
thoughtful face of Betty now the same person who, the 
year before, had seemed to have absolutely no idea what- 
ever of responsibility, moral or other. Time passed thus 
till the Squire had been nearly a year in his vault ; and Mrs. 
Domed was duly asked by letter by the patient Reynard if 
.she were willing for him to come soon. He did not wish to 
take Betty away if her mother’s sense of loneliness would 
be too great, but would willingly live at King’s-Hintock 
a while with them. 

Before the widow had replied to this communication, 
she one day happened to observe Betty walki’ g on the 
south terrace in the full sunlight, without hat or mantle, 
and was struck by her child’s figure. Mrs DornoJi called 
her in, and said suddenly : ‘ Have you seen your husband 
since the time of your poor father's death ? ' 

* Well — yes, mamma,' says Betty, colouring. 

‘ '\^Tiat — against my wishes and those of the dear de- 
ceased I I am shocked at your disobedience ! ' 

‘ But my father said eighteen, ma'am, and you made it 
much longer ' 
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‘ Why, of course — out of consideration for you ! When 
have ye seen him ? ' 

‘ Well,’ stammered Betty, ' in the course of his letters to 
me he said that I belonged to him, and if nobody knc\v 
that we met it would make no difference. And that I need ^ 
not hurt your feelings by telling you.' 

‘ Well ? ' 

‘ vSo I went to Casterbridge that time > 011 went to London 

about five months ago ’ 

' And met him there ? When did you come back ? ' 

‘ Dear mamma, it grew veiy late, and he said it was safer 
not to go back till next day, as the roads were bad ; and 

as you were away from home ’ 

‘ I don’t want to hear any more f This is your respect 
for your father’s memory,’ groaned the widow. ‘ When did 
you meet him again ? ’ 

‘ Oh-- not for more than a fortnight.’ 

‘A foitnight • How many times have _v<' seen him 
altogether ? ’ 

' I’m sure, mamma. I’ve not seen him altogether a 
dozen times- - 1 mean quite alone, and not re ckoning -- 
‘ A dozen ! And eighteen and a half V(‘ars old barely ' ’ 

^ Twice we mot by accident,’ pleaded Betty ' Once 
at Abbot’s- Ceniel in the ruined chamber ovei the gate- 
house, and another time at the Red Idon, MelcluNter ' 

‘ O thou deceitful girl • ' ciicd Mrs. Dorm'll ' An 
accident took you to the Red Lion tavern whilst T w.as 
staying at the White Hart ! I reinombfT — 1 wondered 
what could have hajipcncd, and then you came in at twelve 
o’clock at night, and said you’d bec'ii to sec the cathedral 
by the light o’ the moon ! ’ 

‘ My ever-honoured mamma, so 1 had * I only went to 
the Red Lion with him afterwards.’ 

‘ O Betty, Betty 1 That my child shcnld have deceived 
me even in my widowed days ! ' 

' But, my dearest mamma, you made me marrv him ! ' 
says Betty with spirit, ‘ and of course I’ve to ob(;y him 
more than you now ! ' 

Mrs. Dorni'll sighed. ‘ All I have to say that you’d 
better get your husband to join you as .*^000 a > possible,’ 
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she remarked. ‘To go on playing the maiden like this — 
I'm ashamed to sec you ! * 

She wrote instantly to Stephen Reynard : ‘ I wash my 
hands of the whole matter as between you two ; though 
.1 should advise you to openly join each other as soon^as 
you can — if you wish to avoid scandal.' 

He came, though not till the promised title had been 
granted, and he could call Betty archly ‘ My Lady.' 

People said in after years that she and her husband 
were ve^-y happy. However that may be, they had a 
numerous family ; and she became in due course first 
Countess of Wessex, as he had foretold 

Tli(‘ little figinod frock in which she had been married 
to him fit the tender age of thirteen was carefully preserved 
among the relics at Kini s-Hintock Court, where it may 
still be seen by the curious — a yellowing, pathetic testi- 
mony to the small count taken of the happiness of an 
innocent child in the social strategy of those day*?, which 
might have led, but providentially did not lead, to great 
unhappiness. 

When the Earl died Betty wrote him an epitaph, in 
which she described him as the best of husbands, fathers, 
and friends, and called herself his disconsolale widow. 

Such is woman ; or rather (not to give offence by so 
sweeping an assertion), such was Bett)" Dornell 

Tt was at a meeting ot one of the Wessex Field and 
Antiquarian Clubs that the foregoing stoiy, partly told, 
jiaitly read from a manuscript, was mad^’ 1o do duty for 
the regulation papers on deformed biitteiilies, fossil ox- 
horns, prehistoric dung-nhxens, and suHi-liko, tii.,t usually 
occupied the more .serious attention of tlu' members. ^i;| 

This Club was of an inclusive and intersocial character ; 
to a degree, indeed, rerruikable for the [lart of England 
in which it had its being — dear, delightful Wessex, whose 
statuesque dynasties are even now only just beginning to 
feel the shaking of the new and stiange spirit without, 
like that w'hich entered the lonely valley of Ezekiel's 
vision and made the dry bones move : where the honest 
squires, tradesmen, parsons, clerks, and people still praise 
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the Lord with one voice for His best of all possible 
worlds. 

The present meeting, which was to extend over tw'O 
days, had opened its proceedings at the museum of the 
town whose buildings and enviions were to be visited by 
the members. Lunch had ended and the aftenioon excur- 
sion had been about to be undertaken, when the rain came 
down in an obstinate S]:»atter, which revealed no sign of 
cessation. As the members waited they grew chilly, 
although it was only autumn, and a fire was lighted, which 
thiew a cheerful shine upon the varnished skulls, urns, 
penates, tessene, costumes, coats of mad, weapons, and 
missals, animated the fossilized ichthyosaurus and iguano- 
don ; while the dead eyes of the stufied biids — those, 
never-absent familiars in such (ollections, though murdered 
to extinction out oi doors — liaslnd as they had Hashed 
to the rising sun above the neighbouring moors on the 
fatal morning w'hcn the trigger was pulled which ended their 
little flight. It was then that the historian produced his 
manuscript, which he had prepared, he said, with a view to 
publication. His delivery of the story having concluded 
as aforesaid, the speaker expressed his hope that the 
constraint of the w'eather, and the paucity of more scientific 
papers, would excuse any inapjiropriateness in his subject 

Several members observed that a stfirm-bound club 
could not presume to be selective, and they were all very 
much obliged to him for such a curious chapter from the 
domestic histories of the county. 

The President looked gloomily from the window at the 
descending ram, and broke a short silence by saying that 
though the Club had met, there seemed little probability 
of its being able to visit the objects of interest set dow^ii 
among the agenda. 

The Treasurer observed that they had at least a roof 
over their heads ; and they had also a second day before 
them. 

A sentimental member, leaning back in his chair, declared 
that he was in no hurry to go out, and that nothing would 
please him so much as another county story, with or with- 
out manu.script. 
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The Colonel added that the subject should be a lady, like 
the former, to which a gentleman known as the Spark said 
‘ Hear, hear ! * 

Though these had spoken in jest, a rural dean who 
was present observed blandly that there was no lack of 
materials Many, indeed, were the legends and traditions 
of gentle and noble dames, renowned in times past in that 
part of England, whose actions and passions were now, but 
for men's memories, buried under the brief inscription on a 
tomb or an entry of dates in a dry pedigree. 

Another member, an old surgeon, a somewhat grim 
though sociable personage, was quite of the speaker's 
opinion, and felt fully sure that the memory of the reverend 
gentleman must abound with such curious tales of fair 
(lames, of their loves and hates, their joys and their mis- 
fortunes, their beauty and their fate. 

The parson, a trifle confused, retorted that their friend 
the surgeon, the son of a surgeon, seemed to him, as a man 
who had seen much and heard more during the long course’ 
of his own and his father’s practice, the member of all 
others most likely to be acquainted with such lore. 

The bookworm, the Colonel, the historian, the Vice- 
president, the churchwarden, the two curates, the gentle- 
man-tradesman, the sentimental member, the crimson 
maltster, the quic't gentleman, the man of family, llu' 
Spark, and several others, quite agreed, and begged that 
he would recall something of the kind. The old surgeon 
said that, though a meeting of the South-Wessex Field 
and Antiquarian Club was the last place at which he 
should have expected to be called upon in tiiis w ly, he had 
no objection ; and the parson said he would .me next 
The surgeon then reflected, and decided to relate the history 
of a lady named Barbara, who lived towards the end of the 
last century, apologizing for his tale as being perhaps a 
little too professional. The crimson maltster winked to 
the Spark at hearing the nature of the apology, and the 
surgeon began. 
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DAME THE SECOND 
BARBARA OF THE HOUSE OF GREBE 

By the Old Suigeoii 

It was apparently an idea, rather than a passion, that 
inspired Lord Uplandtowers' resolve to win her. Nobody 
ever knew when he formed it, or whence he got his assur- 
ance of success in the face of her manifest dislike of him.^ 
Possibly not until after that first important act of her life 
which I shall presently mention. His matimed and cynical 
doggeduess at the age of niin^teen, when impulse mostly 
lules ralciilalion, was remarkable, and might have owed 
its existence as much to his succession to the earldom and 
its accompanying local honours in childhood, as to the 
family character ; an elevation which jerked him into 
maturity, so to speak, without his having known adoles- 
cence. He had only reached his twelfth year when his 
father, the fourth Earl, died, after a course of the Bath 
waters. 

Nevertheless, the family character had a great deal to 
do with it. Determination was hereditary in the bt'arers 
of that escutcheon , sometimes for good, sometimes for 
evil 

The seats of the two families were about ten miles apart, 
the way between them lying along the now old, then new, 
turnpike-road connecting Havenpool and Warboine with 
the city of Melchestcr ; a road whicji, though only a 
branch from what was known as the (iieat Western High- 
way, is probably, even at present, as it has been for the 
last hundred years, one of the finest examples of a mac- 
adamized tumpike-track that can be found in England 

The mansion of the Earl, as well as that of his* neighbour, 
Barbara's father, stood back about a mile from the highway, 
with which each was connected bv an ordinari' drive and 
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lodge. It was along this particular highway that the young 
Earl drove on a certain evening at Christmastide some 
twenty years before the end of the last century, to attend a 
ball at Chene Manor, the home of Barbara, and her parents 
Sir John and Lady Grebe. Sir John’s was a baronetcy 
created a few years before the breaking out of the Civil 
War, and his lands were even more extensive than those 
of Lord Uplandtowers himself, comprising this Manor of 
Chenc, another on the coast near, half the Hundred ef 
Cockdenc, and well-enclosed lands in several other parishes, 
notably Warbome and those contiguous. At this time 
Barbara was barely seventeen, and the ball is the first 
occasion on which we have any tradition of Lord Upland- 
towers attempting tender relations with her ; il was early 
enough, God knows. 

An intimate friend — oj.e of the Drenkhards — is said to 
have dined with him that day, and Lord Uplandtowers had, 
for a wonder, communicated to his guest the secret design 
of his heart. 

‘ You’ll never get her— sure ; you’ll never get her ! ' 
this friend had said at parting. ‘ She’s not drawn to your 
lordship by love : and as for thought of a good match, 
why, there’s no more calculation in her than in a bird.' 

‘ We'll see,' said Lord Uplandtowers impassively. 

He no doubt thought of his friend’s forecast as he travelled 
along the highway in his chariot ; but the sculptural 
repose of his profile against the vanishing daylight on his 
right hand would have shown his friend that the Eail’s 
equanimity was undisturbed. He reached the solitary 
wayside tavern called Lornton Iiri — the rendezvous of 
many a daring poacher for operations in the adjoining 
forest ; and he might have observed, if he had taken the 
trouble, a strange postchaise standing m the halting-space 
before the inn. He dul}- sped past it, and half-an-hour 
after through the little town of Warborne. Onward, a 
mile further, was the house of his entertainer. 

At this date it was an imposing edifice — or, rather, 
congeries of edifices — as extensive as th(j residence of the 
Earl himself, though far less regular. One wing showed 
extreme antiquity, having huge chimneys, whose sub- 
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structures projected from the external walls like towers ; 
and a kitchen of vast dimensions, in which (it was said^ 
breakfasts had been cooked for John of Gaunt. Whilst 
he was yet in the forecourt he could hear the rhythm of 
French horns and clarionets, the favourite instruments, 
of those days at such entertainments. 

Entering the long parlour, in which the dance had just 
been opened by I.ady Grebe with a minuet— -it being now 
seven o’clock, according to the tradition — he was received 
with a welcome befitting his rank, and looked round for 
Barbara. She was not dancing, and seemed to be pre- 
occupied — almost, indeed, as though she had been waiting 
for him. Barbara at this time was a good and pretty 
girl, who never spoke ill of anyone, and hated other pretty* 
women the very least possible. She did not refuse him 
for the country-dance which followed, and soon after was 
his partner in a second. 

The evening MX)rc on, and the horns and clarionets 
tootled merrily. Barbara evinced towards her lover neithei 
distinct prefcr(Tice nor aversion ; but old eyes would have 
seen that she pondered something. However, after supper 
she pleaded a headache, and disappeared. To pass the 
time of her absence. Lord Uplandtowers went into a little 
room adjoining the long gallery, where some eldeily ones 
were sitting by the fire, — ^for he had a plilegmatic dislike 
of dancing for its own sake, — and, lifting the wmdow- 
curtains, he looked out of the window into the park and 
wood, dark now as a cavern. Some of the guests appeared 
to be leaving even so soon as this, two lights showing them- 
selves as turning away from the door and sinking to nothing 
in the distance. 

His hostess put her head into the room to look for 
partners for the ladies, and Lord liplandtowers came 
out. Lady Grebe informed him that Barbara had not 
returned to the ball-room : she had gone to bed in sheer 
necessity. 

‘ She has been so excited over the ball all day,’ her 
mother continued, * that I feared she would be worn out 
early. ... But sure. Lord Uplandtowers, you won't be 
leaving yet ? ’ 
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He said that it was near twelve o'clock, and that some 
had already left. 

‘ I protest nobody has gone yet,’ said Lady Grebe. 

To humour her he stayed till midnight, and then set out. 
.He had made no progress in his suit ; but he had assured 
himself that Barbara gave no other guest the preference, 
and nearly everybody in the neighbourhood was there. 

' 'Tis only a matter of time,' said the calm young 
philosopher. 

The rext morning he lay till near ten o’clock, and he 
had only just come out upon the head of the staircase 
when he heard hoofs upon the gravel without ; in a few 
moments the door had been opened, and Sir John Grebe 
met him in the hall, as he set foot on the lowest stair. 

‘ My lord — ^where's Ba.rbara — my daughter ? ' 

Even the Earl of Uplandtowers could not repress amaze- 
nient. ‘ Wliat’s the matter, my dear Sir John ? ' says he. 

The news was startling, indeed. From the Baronet's 
disjointed explanation Lord Uplandtowers gathered that 
after liis own and the other guests' departure Sir Jolm 
and Lady Grebe had gone to rest without seeing any more 
of Barbara ; it being understood by them tliat she had 
retired to bed when she sent word to say that she could not 
join the dancers again. Before then she had told her maid 
that she would dispense with her services for this night ; 
and there was evidence to show that the young lady had 
never lain down at all, the bed remaining unpressed. 
Circumstances seemed to prove that the deceitful girl bad 
feigned indi.sposition to get an excuse for leaving the 
ball-room, and that she had left the house within ten 
minutes, presumably dining the first dance altvi' supper. 

‘ I saw her go,’ .said Lord Uplandtowers. 

' The devil you did ! ’ says Sir Joiin. 

‘ Yes.’ And he ineniioned the retreating carriage- 
lights, and how’ he w'as assured by Ladj’ Grebe that no 
guest had departed. 

‘ Surely that was it ! ' said the father. ' But she’s not 
gone alone, d've know ! ’ 

' Ah~-who is the young man 1 ’ 

‘ I can on ’y guess. My worst fear is my most likely guess. 
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I’Jl say no more. I thought — yet I would not believe 
—it possible that you was the sinner. Would that you 
had been ! But ’tis t’other, 'tis t’other, by Heaven ! I 
must e’en up and after 'em ! ’ 

‘ Whom do you suspect ? ’ 

Sir John would not give a name, and, stultified ratlief 
than agitated. Lord Uplandtowers accompanied him back 
to Chenc. He again asked upon whom were the Baronet’s 
suspicions directed ; and the impulsive Sir John was no 
match for the insistence of Uplandtowers. 

He said at length, ' I fear ’tis Edmond Willowes.' 

‘ Who’s he ? ’ 

‘ A young fi llow' of Shottsford- Forum — a widow-woman’s 
son,’ the other told him, and explained that Willowcs’s^ 
father, or grandfather, was the last of the old glass-painters 
in that place, where (as you may know) the art lingered 
on when it had died out in every other part of England. 

' By God, that’s bad — mighty bad ! ’ said Lord Upland- 
towers, throwing himself back in the chaise in frigid despair. 

They despa tchcid emissaries in all directions ; one by 
the Mclchester Road, another by Shottsfoid-Forum, another 
coastwards. 

But the lovers had a ten-hours' start ; and it was appar- 
ent that sound judgment had been exercised in choosing 
as their time of flight the particular night when the move- 
ments of a strange carnage would not be noticed, cither 
in the park or on the neighbouring highway, owing to the 
general press of vehicles. The chaise which had been seen 
waiting at Lornton Inn was, no doubt, the one they had 
escaped in ; and the pair of heads which had planned so 
cleverly thus far had probably contrived marriage ere now. 

The fears of her parents were realized. A letter .sent 
by special messenger from Barbara, on the evening of that 
day, briefly informed them that her lov^r and herself were 
on the way to London, and before this communication 
reached her home they would be united as husband and 
wife. She had taken this extreme step because she loved 
her dear Edmond as she could love no other man, and 
because she had seen closing round her the doom of mar- 
riage with Lord Uplandtowers, unless she put that threat- 
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ened fate out of possibility by doing as she had done. 
She had well considered the step beforehand, and was 
prepared to live like any other country-townsman's wife 
if her father repudiated her for her action. 

' Damn her ! ' said Lord Uplandtowers, as he drove 
homeward that night. ‘ Damn her for a fool 1 ' — ^which 
shows the kind of love he bore her. 

Well ; Sir John had already started in pursuit of them 
as a matter of duty, driving like a wild man to Melchester, 
and thence by the direct highway to the capital. But he 
soon saw that he was acting to no purpose ; and by and 
by, discovering that the marriage had actually taken 
place, he forebore all attempts to unearth them in the 
City, and returned and sat down with his lady to digest 
the event as best they tould. 

To proceed against this Willowcs for the abduction 
of our heiress was, possibly, in their power ; yet, when 
they considered the now unalterable facts, they refrained 
from violent retribution. Some six weeks passed, during 
which time Barbara’s parents, though they keenly felt 
her loss, held no communication with the truant, either 
for reproach or condonation. They continued to think of 
the disgrace she had brought upon herself ; for, though 
the young man was an honest fellow, and the son of an 
honest father, the latter had died so early, and his widow 
had had such struggles to maintain herself, that the son was 
very imperfectly educated. Moreover, his blood was, as 
far as they knew, of no distinction whatever, whilst hers, 
through her mother, was compounded of the best juices 
of ancient baronial distillation, containing tinctures of 
Maundevillc, and Mohun, and Syward, and PcvCitII, and 
Culliford, and Talbot, and Plantagenet, and York, and 
Lancaster, and God knows what besides, which it was a 
thousand pities to throw away. 

The father and mother sat by the fireplace that was 
spanned by the four-centred arch bearing the family shields 
on its haunches, and groaned aloud — the lady more than 
Sir John. 

‘ To think this should have come upon us in our old age I ’ 
said he. 
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' Speak for yourself ! ’ she snapped througli her sobs, 

* I am only one-and-forty ! . . . Why didn’t yc ride faster 
and overtake ’em ! ’ 

In the meantime the young married lovers, caring 
no more about their blood than about ditch-water, werg 
intensely happy — happy, that is, in the descending sc.de 
which, as we all know, Heaven in its wisdom has ordaiiu'd 
for such rash, cases ; that is to say, the first week they 
were in the seventh heaven, the second in the sixth, tl)e 
third W'eek temperate, the fourth reflective, and so on ; 
a lover’s heart after possession being compaiabl»3 to the 
earth in its geologic stages, as described to us sometimes 
by our worthy President ; first a hot coal, then a warm 
one, then a cooling cinder, then dully — the simile shall be . 
pursued no further. Tlic long and the short of it was that 
one day a letter, scaled witli their daughter’s own little 
seal, came into Sir John and Lady Grebe’s hands ; and, 
on opening it, they found it to contain an appeal from the 
young couple to Sir John to forgive them for what they had 
done, and they would fall on their naked knees and be 
most dutiful children for evermore. 

Then Sir John and his* lady sat down again by the fire- 
place with the four-ccntied arch, and consulted, and re- 
read the letter. Sir John Giebe, if the truth must be told, 
loved his daughter’s happiness far more, poor man, than he 
loved his name and lineage ; he recalled to his mind all her 
little ways, gave vent to a sigh ; and, by this time accli- 
matized to the idea of the marriage, said that what was done 
could not be undone, and tJiat he siqiposed they must not 
be too harsh with her. Perhaps Barbara and her husband 
were in actual need , and how could tluiy let their only 
child starve ? 

A slight consolation had come to them in an unexpected 
manner. They had been credibly inlormed that an 
ancestor of plebeian Willow'es was once honoured with 
intermarriage with a scion of the aristocracy who had 
gone to the dogs. In short, such is the foolishness of 
distinguished parents, and sometimes of others also, that 
they wrote that very day to the address Barbara had given 
them, informing her that she might return home and 
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bring her husband with her ; they would not object to see 
him, would not reproach her, and would endeavour to 
welcome both, and to discuss with them what could best 
be arranged for their future. 

. In three or four days a rather shabby post-chaise drew 
up at the door of Chene Manor-house, at sound of which 
the tender-hearted baronet and his wife ran out as if to 
welcome a prince and princess of the blood. TJiey were 
overjoyed to see their spoilt child return safe and sound 
— thor;^j;h she was only Mrs. Willowes, wife of Edmond 
Willowes of nowhere. Barbara burst into penitential 
tears, and both husband and wife were contrite enough, as 
wtH they might be, considering that they had not a guinea 
to call their own. 

M'hen the four had calmed themselves, and not a word of 
chiding had been uttertfl to the pair, they discussed the 
posiiion soberly, young Willowes sitting in the background 
with great modesty till invited forward by Lady Grebe in 
no frigid tone. 

‘ How handsome he is ! ’ she said to herself. ‘ I don't 
wonder at Barbara’s craze foi him.’ 

He was, indeed, one of the handsomest men who ever 
set his hps on a maid's. A blue coat, murrey waistcoat, 
and brecclies of drab set oft a figure that could scarcely be 
surpassed. He liad large dark eyes, anxious now, as they 
glanced from Barbara to hci parents and tenderly back 
again to her ; observing whom, even now in her trepida- 
tion, one could see why the sang froid of Lord Uplandtowers 
had been raised to more than ]ukewairune.ss. Her fair 
young face (according to the tale handed dc.wn by old 
women) looked out from under a gra".» conical L. l, trimmed 
with white ostrich-feathers, and her little toes p(*eped from 
a buff petticoat worn under a puce gowm. Her features 
were not regular : they were almost infantine, as you may 
see froift miniatures in possession of the family, her month 
showing much sensitiveness, and one could be sure that 
her faults would not lie on the side of bad temper unless for 
urgent reasons. 

Well, they discussed their state as became them, and 
the desire of the young couple to gain the goodwill of 
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those upon whom they were literally dependent for every- 
thing induced them to agree to any temporizing measure 
that was not too irksome. Therefore, having been nearly 
two months united, they did not oppose Sir John’s proposal 
that he should furnish Edmond Willowes with funds 
sufficient for him to travel a year on the Continent in the 
company of a tutor, the young man undertaking to lend 
himself with the utmost diligence to the tutor’s instruc- 
tions, till he became polished outwardly and inwardly to 
the degree required in the husband of such a lady as Bar- 
bara He was to apply himself to the study of languages, 
manners, history, society, mins and everything else that 
came under his eyes, till he should return to take his place 
without blushing by Barbara’s <^ide. 

‘ And by that time,’ said worthy Sir John, ' I’ll get my 
little place out at Ycwsholt ready for you and Barbara to 
occupy on youi return The house is small and out of 
the way ; but it will do for a young couple for a while.* 

‘ If ’twere no bigger than a summer-house it would do 1 ' 
says Barbara. 

‘ If ’twere no bigger than a sedan-chair ! ’ says Willowes. 

* And the more lonely the better.’ 

‘ Wc can put up with the loneliness,’ said Barbara, with 
less zest. ‘ Some friends will come, no doubt.' 

All this being laid down, a travelled tutor was called 
in— -a man of many gifts and t'preat cxperK'iiee, — and on a 
fine morning away tutor and pupil went. A great reason 
urged against Barbara accompanying her youthful husband 
was that his attentions to her would naturally be such as to 
prevent his zealously appMng every hour of his time to 
learning and seeing — an argument of wise prescience, and 
unanswerable. Regular days for letter writing were fixed, 
Barbara and her Edmond exchanged +heir last kisses at 
the door, and the chaise sw^ept under the archway into 
the drive. 

He wrote to her from Be Havre, as soon as he reached 
that port, wdiich was not for seven days, on account of 
adverse winds ; he wpte from Rouen, and from Paris ; 
described to her Jiis sight of the King and Court at Ver- 
sailles, and the wonderful maiblc-work and mirrors in that 
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palace ; wrote next from Lyons ; then, after a com- 
paratively long interval, from Turin, narrating his fearful 
adventures in crossing Mont Cenis on mules, and how he 
was overtaken with a terrific snowstorm, which had well- 
nigh been the end of him, and his tutor, and liis guides. 
Then he wrote glowingly of Italy ; and Barbara could see 
the development of Ikt husband’s mind reflected in his 
letters month by month ; and she much admired the fore- 
thought of her father in suggesting this education for 
Edmond Yet she ^ighed sometimes — ^her husband being 
no longer in evidence to fortify her in her choice of him 
— and timidly dreaded what moitificalions might be in 
store for her by reason of this mhalliance. She went out 
very little ; for on the one or two occasions on whic'h she 
had shown herself to fornj'T friends she noticed a distinct 
dilfcrcnce in their manner, as though they sliould say, 
‘ Ah, my happy swain’s wife ; you're caught ! ’ 

Edmond’s letters were as affectionate as ever; even 
more affectionate, after a while, than hers were to him. 
Baibara observed this growing coolness m herself ; and like 
a good and honest lady was horrified and grieved, since 
her only wish wa«5 to act faithfully and uprightly. It 
troubled her so much that she prayed for a warmer heart, 
and at last wrote to her husband to beg him now that 
he was in the land of Art, to send her his portrait, ever 
so small, that she might look at it all day and every day, 
and never for a moment forget his features. 

Willowes was nothing loth, and replied that he would do 
more than she wished : he had made friends with a sculptor 
in Pisa, who was much interested in him and his history ; 
and he had commissioned this artist \o make a bust of 
himself in marble, which when finished he would .send her. 
What Barbara had wanted was something immediate ; 
but she expressed no objection to the delay ; and in his 
next communication Edmond told her that the sculptor, of 
his own choice, had decided to extend the bust to a full- 
length statue, so anxious was he to get a specimen of his 
skill introduced to the notice of tl\e English aristocracy. 
It was progressing well, and rapidly. 

Meanwhile, Barbara’s attention began to be occupied at 
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home with Yewsholt Lodge, the house that her kind- 
hearted fatlier was preparing for her residence when her 
husband returned. It was a small place on the plan of a 
large one — a cottage built in the form of a mansion, hav- 
ing a central hall with a wooden gallery running round it, 
and rooms no bigger than closets to support this intro- 
duction. It stood on a slope so solitary, and surrounded 
by trees so dense, that the birds who inhabited the boughs 
sang at strange hours, as if they hardly could distinguish 
night from day. 

During the progress of repairs at this bower Barbara 
frequently visited it. Though so secluded by the dense 
growth, it was near the high road, and one day while 
looking over the fence she saw Lord Upland! owers riding 
past. He saluted her courteously, yet with mechanical 
stiffness, and did not halt. Barbara wi'nt home, and 
continued to pray that she might never cease to love her 
husband. After that she sickened, and did not come out 
of doors again for a long time. 

The year of education had cxlended to fourteen months, 
and the house was in order for Edmond's return to take 
up his abode there with Barbara, when, instead of the 
accustomed letter for iier, came one to Sir John Grebe in 
the handwriting of the said tutor, inforiniiig him of a 
terrible catastrophe that had occurred to them at Venice. 
Mr. Willowes and himself had attended the theatre one 
night during the Carnival of the preceding week, to witness 
the Italian comedy, when, owing to the carelessness of one 
of the candle-snuffers, the theatre had caught fire, and 
been burnt to the g^-ound. Few persons had lost thi ir lives, 
owing to the superhuman exertions of some of the audience 
in getting out the senseless sufferers ; and, among them 
all, he who had risked his own life the most heroically was 
Mr. Willowes. In re-entering for the fifth time to save 
his fellow-creatures some fiery beams had fallen upon him, 
and he had been given up for lost. He was, howtwer, by 
the blessing of Providence, recovered, with the life still 
in him, though he was fearfully burnt ; and by almost 
a miracle he seemed likely to survive, his constitution being 
wondrously sound. He was, of course, unable !<> writt*, but 
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he was receiving the attention of several skilful surgeons. 
Further report would be made by the next mail or by private 
hand. 

The tutor said nothing in detail of poor Willowes’s 
sufferings, but as soon as the news was broken to Barbara 
she realized how intense they must have been, and her 
immediate instinct was to rush to his side, though, on 
consideration, the journey seemed impossible to her. Her 
health was by no means what it had been, and to post 
across Eniope at that season of the year, or to traverse the 
Bay of Biscay in a sailing-craft, was an undertaking that 
would hardly be justified by tlic result. But she was 
anxious to go till, on reading to the end of the letter, her 
husband’s tutor was found to hint very strongly against 
such a step if it should he contemplated, this being also 
the opinion ot the surgeons. And though Willowes’s com- 
lade refrained from giving his reasons, they disclosed them- 
selves plainly enough in the sequel. 

The truth was that the worst of the wounds resulting 
from the fire had occurred to his head and face — that 
handsome face which had won her heart from her,-— and 
both the tutor and the surgeons knew that for a sensitive 
young woman to see him before his M*ounds had healed 
would cause more misery to her by the shock than happi- 
ness to him by her ministrations. 

Lady Grebe blurted out what Sir John and Barbara 
had thought, but had had too much delicacy to express. 

' Sure, 'tis mighty hard for you, poor Barbara, that the 
one little gift he Jiad to justify your rash choice of him 
— his wonderful good looks — ^should be taken away like 
this, to leave ”ce no excuse at all for your cond :t m the 
world’s eyes. . . . Well, I wish you d married t'other — 
that do I ! ' And the lady sighed. 

' He’ll soon get right again,’ said her father soothingly. 

Such remarks as the above were not often made ; but 
they were frequent enough to cause* Barbara an uneasy 
sense of self-stultification. She determined to hear them 
no longer ; and the house at Yewsholt being ready and 
furnished, she withdrew thither with her maids, where 
for the first time she could feel mistress of a home that 
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‘would be hers and her husband’s exclusive^, when he 
came. 

After Jong weelis Willowes had recovered sufficiently 
to be able to write himself, and slowly and tenderly he 
enlightened lier upon the full extent of his injuries It. 
was a mercy, he said, that he had not lost his sight entirely ; 
but he was thankful to say that he still retained full vision 
in one eye, though the other was dark for ever. The 
sparing manner in which he meted out particulars of his 
condition told Barbara how appalling had been his experi- 
ence. He was grateful for her assurance that nothing 
could change h<T ; but feared she did not fully realize that 
he was so sadly disfigured as to make it doubtful if she 
would recognize him. However, in spite of all, his heart . 
was as true to her as it ever had been. 

Barbara saw from his anxiety how’ murli lay behind. 
She replied that she submitted to the decrees of Fate, 
and would welcome him in any shape as soon as he could 
come. She (old him of the pretty retreat in which she 
had taken up her abode, pending their joint occupation of 
it, and did not reveal how much she had sighed over the 
information that all his good looks were gone. Still less 
did she say that she felt a certain stiangeness in awaiting 
him, the weeks they had lived together having been so 
short by comparison with the length of his absence. 

Slowly drew on the time when Willowes found himself 
well enough to come home. He landed at Southampton, 
and posted thence towards Yewsholt. Bfirbara ai ranged 
to go out to meet him as far as Lornton Inn — the spot 
between tlie Forest and the Chase at which he had waited 
for night on the evening of their elopement. Thither she 
drove at the appointed hour in a little pony-chaise, pre- 
sented her by her father on her birthday for her especial 
use in her new house ; which vehicle she sent back on 
arriving at the inn, the plan agreed uyion being that she 
should perform the return journey with her husband in his 
hired coach. 

There was not much accommodation for a lady at this 
wayside tavern ; but, as it was a fine evening in early 
summer, she did not mind — ^walking about outside, and 
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straining her eyes along the highway for the expected one. 
But each cloud of dust that enlarged in the distance and 
drew near was found to disclose a conveyance other than 
his post-chaise. Barbara remained till the appointment 
was two hours passed, and then began to fear that owing to 
some adverse wind in the Channel he was not coming that 
night. 

\\'hile waiting she was conscious of a curious trepidation 
that was not entirely solicitude, and did not amount to 
dread ; her tense state of incertitude bordered both on 
disappointment and on relief. She had lived six or seven 
weeks "with fin imperfectly educated yet handsome hus- 
band whom now she had not seen for seventeen months, 
and who was so changed physically by an accident that 
she was assured she wo'<’d hardly know him. Can we 
wonder at her compound state of mind ? 

But her immediate difficulty was to get away from 
Lomton Inn, for her situation was becoming embarrassing. 
Like too many of Barbara's actions, this drive had been 
undertaken without much reflection. Expecting to wait 
no more than a few minutes for her husband in his post- 
chaise, and to enter it with him, she had not hesitated 
to isolate herself by sending back her own little vi'liide. 
She now found that, being so well known in this neighbour- 
hood, her excursion to meet her long-absent husband was 
exciting great interest. She was conscious that more eyes 
were watching her from the inn-windows than met her own 
gaze. Barbara had decided to get home by hiring what- 
ever kind of conveyance the tavern afforded, when, stiain- 
ing her eyes for the hist time ovei the now (tarkening 
highway, she perceived yet another dust-cloud drawing 
near. She paused; a chariot ascended to the inn, and 
would have passed had not its occupant caught sight of her 
standing expectantly. The horses were checked on the 
instant. 

‘ You here — and alone, my dear Mrs. Willowes ? ’ said 
Lord Uplandtowers, whose carriage it was. 

She explained what had brought her into this lonely 
situation; and, as he was going in the direction of her 
own home, she accepted his offer of a seat beside him. 
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' Their conversation was embarrassed and fragmentary^ at 
first ; but when they had driven a mile or two she was 
surprised to find herself talking earnestly and warmly to 
him : her impulsiveness was in tiuth but the natural 
consequence of her late existence — a somewhat desolate 
one by reason of the strange marriage she had made ; 
and there is no more indiscreet mood than that of a woman 
surprised into talk who has long been imposing upon herself 
a policy of reserve. Therefore her ingenuous heart rose 
with a bound into her throat when, in response to his 
leading questions, or rather hints, she allowTd her troubles 
to leak out of her. Lord Uplandtowers took her quite 
to her own door, although he had driven three miles out of 
his way to do so ; and in handing her down she heard 
from him a whisper of stern reproach : ‘ It need not have 
been thus if you had listened to me ! ’ 

She made no reply, and w'enl indoors. There, as the 
evening wore away, she regretted more and more that she 
had been so friendly with Lord Uplandtowers, But he had 
launched himself upon her so unexpectedly : if she had 
only foreseen the meeting with him, what a careful line of 
conduct she would have marked out ! Barbara broke into 
a perspiration of disquiet when she thought of her unre- 
serve, and, in self-chastisement, resolved to sit up till 
midnight on the bare chance of Edmond’s return : direct- 
ing that supper should be laid for him, improbable as his 
arrival till the morrow was. 

The hours went past, and there was dead silence in and 
round about Yewsholt Lodge, except for the soughing of the 
trees ; till, when it was near upon midnight, she heard the 
noise of hoofs and wheels approaching the door. Know- 
ing that it could only be her husband, Barbara instantly 
went into the hall to meet him. Yet she stood then* not 
without a sensation of faintness, so many were the changes 
since their parting ! And owning to her casual encounter 
with Lord Uplandtowers, his voice and image still remained 
with her, excluding Edmond, her husband, from the inner 
circle of her impressions. 

But she went to the door, and the next monnmt a figure 
stepped inside, of which she knew the outline, but little 
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besides. Her husband was attired in a flapping black cloak 
and slouched hat, appearing altogether as a foreigner, and 
not as the young English burgess who had left her side. 
When he came forward into the light of the lamp, she 
perceived with surprise, and almost with fright, that he 
wore a mask. At first she had not noticed this — there 
being nothing in its colour which would lead a casual 
observer to think he W'as looking on an 5 ^hing but a real 
countenance. 

He must have seen her start of dismay at the unex- 
pectedness of his appearance, for he said hastily: ‘I 
did not mean to ^'orne in to you like this- 1 thought you 
would have been in bed. How good ) on are, dear Barbaia I ' 
Ife pul liis arm round ht , but he did not attempt to kiss 
iier. 

‘ 0 Edmond — it is you ? — it must be ? ' she said, with 
clasped hands, for though his figuie and movement wore 
almost enough to prove it and the tones were not unlike 
the old tones, the enunciation was so altered as to seem 
that of a stranger. 

‘ I am covered like this to hide myself from the curious 
eyes of the inn-servants and others,' he said, m a low voice. 

‘ I will send back the carriage and join you in a moment.*! 

‘ You are quite alone ? ' ^ 

‘ Quite My companion stopped at Southampton.’ ’ 

The wheels of the post-chaise rolled away as she entered 
the dining-room, where the supper was spread ; and 
piesently he rejoined her there. He had removed his cloak 
and hat, but the mask was still r< tamed , and she could 
now see that it was of special make, of some flexiMf' material 
like silk, coloured .so as to represent fl ‘sh ; it joined natur- 
ally to the front hair, and was otherwise cleverly executed. 

‘ Barbara — you look ill/ he said, removing his glove, 
and taking her hand. 

' Yes— I have been ill,’ said she. 

’ Is this pretty little house ours ? ' 

‘ 0 — yes.' She was hardly conscious of her words, for 
the hand he had ungloved in order to lake Hers was con- 
torted, and had one or two of its fingers missing ; while 
through the mask she discerned the twinkle of one eye only. 
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' I would give anything to kiss you, dearest, now at 
this moment I ’ he continued, with mournful passionateness. 
‘ But I cannot — in this guise. The servants are abed, I 
suppose ? ' 

‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ But I can call them ? You will have 
some supper ? ’ 

He said he would have some, but that it was not neces- 
sary to call anybody at that hour. Thereupon they 
approached the table, and sat down, facing each other. 

Despite Barbara’s scared state of mind, it was forced 
upon her notice that her husband trembled, as if he feared 
the impression he was producing, or was about to produce, 
as much as, 01 more than, she. He drew nearer, and took 
her hand again. 

' I had this mask made at Venice,’ he began, in evident 
embarrassment. ‘ My darling Barbara — my dearest wife 
— do you think you — will mind when I take it oil ? You 
will not dislike me — will you ? ' 

' 0 Edmond, of course I shall not mind,' said she. ‘ What 
has happened to you is our mislortunc ; but I am prepared 
for it.’ 

' Are you sure you arc prepared ? ’ 

' O yes t You are my husband.’ 

' You really feel quite confident that nothing external can 
affect you ? ' he said again, in a voice rendered uncertain 
by his agitation. 

‘I think I am— quite,' she answered faintly. 

He bent his head. ‘ I hope, I hope you are, ’ he whispered. 

In the y)ause which followed, the ticking of the clock 
in the hall seemed to grow loud ; and he turned a little 
aside to remove the mask. She breathlessly awaited the 
operation, which was one of some tedn»usncss, watching 
him one moment, averting her face the next ; and uhen 
it was done she shut her eyes at the drt'aciful spectacle that 
was revealed. A quick spasm of horror had jiassi'd thioiigh 
her ; but though she quailed she forced hersi*lf to regard 
him anew, repre.ssing the cry that would naturally have 
escaped from her ashy lips. Unable to look at him longer, 
Barbara sank down on the floor beside her chair, co^ ering 
her eyes. 
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' You cannot look at me f * he groaned in a hopeless way. 
* I am too terrible an object even for you to bear I I knew 
it ; yet I hoped against it. O, this is a bitter fate — curse 
the skill of those Venetian surgeons who saved me alive ! 
; . . Look up, Barbara,' he continued beseechingly ; ‘ view 
me completely ; say you loathe me, if you do loathe me,' 
and settle the case between us for ever ! ' 

His unhappy wife pulled herself together for a desperate 
strain. He was her Edmond ; he had done her no wrong ; 
he had suffered. A momentary devotion to him helped 
her, and lifting her eyes as bidden she regarded this 
human remnant, this Horche, a second time. But the sight 
was too much. She again involuntarily looked aside and 
shuddered. 

‘ Do you think you r .n get used to this } ' he said. 
'Yes or no ! Can you bear such a thing of the charnel- 
house near jmu ? Judge for yourself, Barbara. Your 
Adonis, your matchless man, has come to this ! ' 

The poor lady stood beside him motionless, save for the 
restlessness of her eyes. All her natural sentiments of 
affection and pity were driven clean out of her by a sort of 
panic ; she had ju.st the same sense of dismay and tearful- 
ness that she would have had in the presence of an appari- 
tion. She could nohow fancy this to be her chosen one — 
the man she had loved ; he was metamorphosed to a 
specimen of another species. ‘ I do not loathe you,’ she 
said with trembling. ' But I am so horrified — so over- 
come ! Let me recover mj^self. Will you sup now ? 
And while you do so may I go to my room i^o— regain my 
old feeling for you ? I will try, if I may leave vou awhile ? 
Yes, I will try ! ' 

Without waiting for an answer from him, and keeping 
her gaze carefully averted, the frightened woman crept 
to the door and out of the room. She heard him sit 
down to the table, as if to begin supper ; though, Heaven 
knows, his appetite was slight enough after a reception' 
which had confirmed his worst surmises. When Barbara 
had ascended the stairs and arrived in her chamber she 
sank down, and buried her face in the coverlet of the 
bed. 
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Thus she remained for some time. The bed-chamber 
was over the dining-room, and presently as she knelt Bar- 
bara heard Willowes thnisl back his chair, and rise to go 
into the hall. In five minutes that figure would probably 
come up the stairs and confront her again ; it,— this new 
and terrible form, that was not her husband’s. In the 
loneliness of this night, with neither maid nor friend beside 
her, she lost all self-control, and at the first sound of liis 
footstep on the stairs, without so much as flinging a cloak 
round her, she flew from the room, ran along the gallery 
to the back staircase, which she descended, and, unlocking 
tlie back door, let herself out. She scarcely w'as aware 
what she had done till she found herself in the greenhouse, 
crouching on a flowei -stand. 

Here she remained, her great timid eyes strained through 
the glass upon the garden without, and her skirts gathered 
up. 111 fear of the field-mice which sometimes came there. 
Every moment she dreaded to hear footsteps which she 
ought by law to have longed for, and a voice that should 
have been as music to her soul. But Edmond Willowes 
came not that way. The nights were getting short at this 
season, and soon the dawn appeared, and the first rays of the 
sun. By daylight she had less fear than in the dark. She 
thought she could meet him, and accustom herself to the 
spectacle. 

So the much- tried young woman unfastened the door 
of the hot-house, and went back by the way she had 
emerged a few hours ago Her poor husband was probably 
in bed and asleep, his journey having been long ; and 
she made as little noise as possible in her entr3C The 
house was just as she had left it, and she looked about in the 
hall for his cloak and hat, but she could not sec them ; nor 
did she perceive the small trunk which had been all that 
he brought with him, his heavier baggage having been 
left at Southampton for the road-waggon. She sum- 
moned courage to mount the stairs , the bedroom-door was 
open as she had left it. She fearfully peeped round ; 
the bed had not been pressed. Perhaps he had lain down 
on the dining-room sofa. She descended and entered ; he 
was not there. On the table beside his misoiled plate lay 
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a note, hastily written on the leaf of a pocket-book. It 
was something like this : — 

My ever-bkloved Wife, — The eHect that my forbidding appear- 
ance has produced upon you was one which I foresaw as quite pos- 
sible I hoped against it, but foolishly so. I was aware that no 
humav love could survive such a catastrophe T confess I thought 
yours divine , but, after so long an absence, there could not be left 
suflicient warmth to overcome the too natural fiist aversion It 
was an c"tpenmcnt, and it has failed I do not blame you ; per- 
haps, even, it is bettei so. Good-bye. I leave England for one 
year Yc a will see me again at the expiration of that time, if I 
live. Then I will ascertain your true feeling ; and, if it be against 
me, go away for ever. 

E. W. 

On recovering from her surprise, Barbara’s remorse 
was such that she felt I’erself absolutely unforgivable. 
She should have regarded him as an afflicted being, and 
not have been this slave to mere eyesight, like a child. To 
follow him and entreat him to return was her first thought. 
But on making inquiries she found that nobody had seen 
him : he had silently disappeared 

More than this, to undo the scene of last night was 
impossible. Her terror had been too plain, and he was a 
man unlikely to be coaxed back by her efforts to do her 
duty. She went and confessed to her parents all that 
had occurred ; which, indeed, soon became known to more 
persons than those of her own family. 

The year passed, and he did not return ; and it was 
doubted if he were alive. Barbara's contrition for her 
unconquerable repugnance was now such that she longed 
to build a church-aisle, or erect a monument, and devote 
herself to deeds of charity for the remainder of j^ier days. 
To that end she made inquiry of the excellent parson under 
whom she sat on Sundays, at a vertical distance of a dozen 
feet. But he could only adjust his wig and tap his snuff- 
box ; for such was the lukewarm state of religion in those 
days, that not an aisle, steeple, porch, east window, Ten- 
Commandment board, lion-and-unicorn, or brass candle- 
stick, was required anywhere at all in the neighbourhood 
as a votive offering from a distracted soul— the last century 
contrasting greatly in this respect with the happy times 
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in which we live, when urgent appeals for contributions to 
such objects pour in by every morning's post, and nearly 
all churches have been made to look like new pennies. 
As the poor lady could not ease her conscience this way, 
she determined at least to be charitable, and soon had the 
satisfaction of finding her porch thronged every moiiiing 
bj'’ the raggedest, idlest, most drunken, hypocritical, and 
worthless tramps in Christendom. 

But human hearts arc as prone to change as the leaves 
of the creeper on the wall, and in the course of time, hearing 
nothing of her husband, Barbara could sit unmoved whilst 
her mother and friends said in her hearing. ‘ Well, what has 
happeru'd is tor the best.’ She began to think so herself, 
for even now she could not summon up that lopped and-* 
mutilated foim vi'ithout a shiver, though whenever her 
mind fl('w back to her carl^^ wedded days, and the man who 
had stood bt'side her then, a thrill of tendei ness moved her, 
which if quickened by his living piescnce might have 
become strong. She was young and inexperienced, and had 
hardly on his late return grown out of the capricious 
fancies of girlhood. 

But he did not come again, and when she thought of 
his word that he would letiirn once more, if living, and 
how unlikely he was to break his word, she gave him up for 
dead. So did her parents ; so also did another person 
— that man of silence, of irresistible incisiveness, of still 
countenance, who was as awake as seven sentinels when he 
seemed to be as sound asleep as the figures on his family 
monument. Lord Uplandiowers, though not yet thirty, 
had chuckled like a cau.stic fogey of three^-core when he 
heard ot Barbara’s terror and flight at her husband's 
return, and of the latter’s prompt d« parture. He felt 
pretty sure, however, that Willowes, desj -ite his hurt feelings, 
would have reappeared to claim his biight-eyed property 
if he had been alive at the end of the twelve months. 

As there was no husband to live with her. Barbara had 
relinquished the house prepared for them by her father, 
and taken up her abode anew at Chene Miinor, as m the 
days of her girlhood. By degrees the episode with Edmond 
Willowes seemed but a fevered dream, and as ihe pioiiths 
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grew to years Ix>rd Uplandtowers* friendship with the 
people at Chene — which had somewhat cooled after Bar- 
bara’s elopement — revived considerably, and he again 
became a frequent visitor there. He could not make the 
most trivial alteration or improvement at Knollingwood 
Hall, where he lived, without riding off to consult with his 
friend Sir John at Chene ; and thus putting himself fre- 
quently under her eyes, Barbara grew accustomed to 
him, and talked to him as freely as to a brother. She even 
began to look up to him as a person of authority, judgment, 
and prudence ; and though his severity on the bench to- 
wards poachers, smugglers, and turnip-stealers was matter 
of common notoriety, she trusted that much of what was 
said might be misrepresentation. 

Thus they lived on Til her husband’s absence had 
stretched to years, and there could be no longer any doubt 
of his death. A passionless manner of renewing his 
addresses seemed no longer out of place in Lord Upland- 
towers. Barbara did not love him, but hers was essentially 
one of those sweet-pea or with-wind natures which require 
a twig of stouter fibre than its own to hang upon and 
bloom. Now, too, she was older, and admitted to herself 
that a man whose ance.«?tor had run scores of Saracens 
through eind through in fighting for the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre was a more desirable husband, socially con- 
sidered, than one who could only claim with certainty to 
know that his father and grandfather were respectable 
burgesses. 

Sir John took occasion to inform her that she might 
legally consider hcrsclt a widow; and. in brief, Lord 
Uplandtowers carried his point with her, and si c married 
him, though he could never get her to own that she loved 
him as she had loved Willowes. In my childhood I knew 
an old lady whose mother saw the wedding, and she said, 
that when Lord and Lady Uplandtowers drove away from 
her father’s house in the evening it was in a coach-and-four, 
and that my lady was dressed in green and silver, and Wore 
the gayest hat and feather that ever were seen ; though 
whether it was that the green did not suit her complexion, 
or otherwise, the Countess looked pale, and the reverse of 
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blooming. After their marriage her husband took her to 
London, and she saw the gaieties of a season there ; then 
they returned to Knollingwood Hall, and thus a year passed 
away. 

Before their marriage her husband had seemed to care 
but little about her inability to love him passionately. 

Only let me win you,' he had said, ‘ and I will submit to 
all that.’ But now her lack of warmth seemed to irritate 
him, and he conducted himself towards her with a resent- 
fulness which led to her passing many hours with him in 
painful silence. The heir-presumptive to the title was a 
remote relative, whom Lord Uplandtowers did not exclude 
from the dislike he entertained towards many persons and 
things besides, and he had set his mind upon a lineal^ 
successor. He blamed her much that there was no promise' 
of this, and asked her what she was good for. 

On a particular day in her gloomy life a letter, addressed 
to her as Mrs. Willowes, reached Lady Uplandtowers from 
an unexpected quarter. A sculptor in Pisa, knowing 
nothing of her second marriage, informed her that the long- 
delayed life-size statue of Mr. Willowes, which, when her 
husband left that city, he had been directed to retain till 
it was sent for, was .still in his studio. As his commission 
had not wholly been paid, and the statue was taking up 
room he could ill spare, he should be glad to have the debt 
cleared off, and directions where to forward the figure. 
Arriving at a time when the Countess was beginning to 
have little secrets (of a harmless kind, it is true) from her 
husband, by reason of their growing estrangement, she 
replied to this letter without saying a word to Lord Up- 
landtow'ers, sending off the balance that w^as owing to the 
sculptor, and telling him to despatch the statue to her 
without delay. 

It was some weeks before it arrived at Knollingwood 
Hall, and, by a singular coincidence, during the interval 
she received the first absolutely conclusive tidings of her 
Edmond’s death. It had taken place years before, in a 
foreign land, about six months after their parting, and 
had been induced by the sufferings he had already under- 
gone, coupled with much depression of spirit, which had 
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caused him to succumb to a slight ailment. The news was 
sent her in a brief and formal letter from some relative of 
Willowes’s in another part of England. 

Her grief took the form of passionate pity for his mis- 
fortunes, and of reproach to herself for never having been 
able to conquer her aversion to his latter image by recol- 
lection of what Nature had originally made him. The sad 
spectacle that had gone from earth had never been her 
Edmond at all to her. O that she could have met him 
as he was at first ! Thus Barbara thought. It was only a 
few days later that a waggon with two horses, containing an 
immense packing-case, was seen at breakfast- time both by 
Barbara and her husband to drive round to the back of 
the house, and by-and-by they were informed that a 
case labelled ‘ Sculpture had arrived for her ladyship. 

‘ What can that be ? ' said Lord Uplandtowers. 

‘ It is the statue of poor Edmond, which belongs to me, 
but has never been sent till now.’ she answered. 

‘ Where are you going to put it ? ’ asked he, 

‘ I have not decided,’ said the Countess. ' Anywhere, 
so that it will not annoy you.’ 

‘Oh, it won’t annoy me,’ says he. 

When it had been unpacked in a back room of the house, 
they went to examine it. The *^\tuft was a full-length 
figure, in the purest Carrara marble, icpresenting Edmond 
Willowes in all his original beauty, as he had stood at 
parting from her when about to set out on his travels ; a 
specimen of manhood almost perfect in every line and con- 
tour, The work had been carried out with absolute fidelity. 

‘ Phoebus-Apollo, sure,’ said the Earl of Uplandtowers, 
who had never seen Willowes, real or represented till now. 

Barbara did not heai him. She was standing in a sort 
of trance before the first husband, a.s if she had no con- 
sciousness of the other hnsband at her side. The mutil- 
ated features of Whllowes had disappeared from her mind's 
eye ; this perfect being was really the man she had loved, 
and not that later pitiable figure ; in whom tenderness 
and truth should have seen this image always, but had not 
done so. 

It was not till Lord Uplandtowers said roughly, ‘Are- 
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you going to stay here all the morning worshipping him ? " 
that she roused herself. 

Her husband had not till now the least suspicion that 
Edmond Willowes originally looked thus, and he thought 
how deep would have been his jealousy years ago if Wil- 
lowes had been known to him. Returning to the Hall in 
the afternoon he found his wife in the gallery, whither the 
statue had been brought. 

She was lost in reverie before it, just as in tlie morning. 

‘ What are yon doing ? ' he asked. 

She started and turned. * I am looking at my husb — 
my statue, to see if it is well done,’ she stammered. ' Why 
should I not ? ' 

‘ There's no reason why,’ he said. ' What are you going, 
to do with the monstrous thing ? It can’t stand liere for 
ever.’ 

‘ I don’t wsh it,’ she said. ‘ I’ll find a place.' 

In her boudoir there was a deep recess, and while the 
Earl was absent from home for a few days in the following 
week, she hired joiners from the village, who under her 
directions enclosed the recess with a panelled door. Into 
the tabernacle thus formed she had the statue placed, 
fastening the door with a lock, the key of which she kept 
in her p-^cket. 

When her hus id returned he missed the statue from 
the gallery, and, concluding that it had been put away 
out of deference to his feelings, made no remark. Yet at 
moments he noticed something on his lady's face which he 
had never not' 'ed 'e before. He could not construe 
it ; it was a soi t t nt ecstasy, a reserved beatification. 

What had become or the statue he could not divine, and 
growing more and more curious, looked about here and 
there for it till, thinking of her private room, he went 
towards that .‘^pot. After knocking he heard the shutting 
of a door, and the click of a key ; but when he entered his 
wife was sitting at work, on what was in those days called 
knotting. Lord Uplandtowers' eye fell upon the newly- 
painted door where the recess had formerly been. 

‘ You have been carpentering in my absence then, Bar- 
bara,’ he said carelessly. 
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* Yes, Uplandtowers.’ 

* Why did you go putting up such a tasteless enclosure 
as that — spoiling the handsome arch of the alcove ? ' 

‘ I wanted more closet-room ; and I thought that as 
this was my own apartment ' 

' ' Of course,’ he returned. Lord Uplandtowers knew 
now where the statue of young Wi Howes was. 

One night, or rather in the smallest hours of the morn- 
ing, he missed the Countess from his side. Not being a 
man of nervous imaginings he fell asleep again before he 
had much considered the matter, and the next morning 
had forgotten the incident. But a few nights later the 
same circumstances occurred. This time he fully roused 
himself ; but before he had moved to search for her she 
returned to the chamber in her dressing-gown, carrying a 
candle, which she extinguished as she approached, deem- 
ing him asleep. He could discover from her breathing 
that she was strangely moved ; but not on this occasion 
either did he reveal that he had seen her. Presently, 
when she had lain down, affecting to wake, he asked her 
some trivial questions. ‘ Yes, Edmond,’ she replied 
absently. 

Lord Uplandtowers became convinced that she was in 
the habit of leaving the chamber in this queer way more 
frequently than he had observed, and he determined to 
watch. The next midnight he feigned deep sleep, and 
shortly after perceived her stealthily rise and let herself 
out of the room in the dark. He slipped on some clothing 
and followed. At the further end of the corridor, where 
the clash of flint and steel would be otit of the hearing of 
one in the bcd-chamber, she struck a light. IL stepped 
aside into an empty room till she had lit a taper and had 
passed on to her boudoir. In a minute or two he followed. 
Arrived at the door of the boudoir, he beheld the door of 
the private recess open, and Barbara within it, standing 
with her arms clasped tightly round the neck of her Edmond, 
and her mouth on his. The shawl which she had thrown 
round her nightclothes had slipped from her shoulders, 
and her long white robe and pale face lent her the blanched 
appearance of a second statue embracing the first. Between 
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her kisses, she apostrophized it in a low murmur of infan- 
tine tenderness ; 

‘ My only love — how could I be so cruel to you, my 
perfect one — so good and true — I am ever faithful to you, 
despite my seeming infidelity ! I always think of you-; 
dream of you — during the* long hours of the day, and in 
the night-watches ! O Edmond, I am always yours ! ’ 
Such words as these, intermingled with sobs, and stream- 
ing tears, and dishevelled hair, testified to an intensity of 
feeling in his wife which Lord Uplandtowers had not 
dreamed of her possessing. 

' Ha, ha f ’ says he to himself. ‘ This is where we evap- 
orate — this is where my hopes of a successor in the title 
dissolve — ha ! ha ! This must be seen to, verily • ' 

Lord Uplandtowers was a subtle man when once he set 
himself to strategy ; though in the present instance he 
never thought of the simple stratagem of constant tender- 
ness. Nor did he enter the room and surprise his wife 
as a blunderer would have done, but went back to his 
chamber as silently as he had left it. When the Countess 
returned thither, shaken by spent sobs and sighs, he ap- 
peared to be soundly sleeping as usual. The next day he 
began his countermoves by making inquiiies as to th^^ 
whereabouts of the tutor who had travelled with his wife's 
first husband ; this gentleman, he found, was now master 
of a grammar-school at no great distance from Knollmg- 
w'ood. At the first convenient moment Lord Upilandtowers 
went thither and obtained an interview with the said 
gentleman. The schoolmaster was much gratified by a 
visit from such an influential neighbour, and was ready 
to communicate anything that his lordship desired to 
know. 

After some general conversation on the school and its 
progress, the visitor observed that he believed the school- 
master had once travelled a good deal with the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Willowes, and had been with him on the occa- 
sion of his accident. He, Lord Updandtowers, was inter- 
ested in knowing what had really happened at that time, 
and had often thought of inquiring. And then the Earl 
not only heard by word of mouth as much as he vished 
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to know, but, their chat becoming more intimate, the 
schoolmaster drew upon paper a sketch of the disfigured 
head, explaining with bated breath various details in the 
representation. 

' It was very strange and terrible 1 ' said Lord Upland- 
towers, taking the sketch in his hand. ‘ Neither nose nor 
ears, nor lips scarcely ! ' 

A poor man in the town nearest to Knollingwood Hall, 
who combined the art of sign-painting with ingenious 
mecliani^al occupations, was sent for by Lord Upland- 
towers to come to the Hall on a day in that week when 
the Countess had gone on a short visit to her parents. 
His employer made the man understand that Ihe business 
in which his assistance was demanded was to be considered 
private, and money insure'^ the observance of this request. 
The lock of the cupboard was picked, and the ingenious 
mechanic and painter, assisted by the schoolmaster's sketch, 
which Lord Uplandtowers had put in his pocket, set to 
work upon the god-like countenance of the statue under 
my lord’s direction. What the fire had maimed in the 
original the chisel maimed in the copy. It was a fiendish 
disfigurement, ruthlessly carried out, and was rendered 
still more shocking by being tinted to the hues of life, as 
life had been after the wreck. 

Six hours after, when the workman was gone, Lord 
Uplandtowers looked upon the result, and smiled grimly, 
and said: 

‘ A statue should represent a man as he appeared in life, 
and that's as he appeared. Ha I ha 1 Btit 'tis done to 
good purpose, and not idly.' 

He locked the door of the closet with a skckion key, 
and went his way to fetch the Countfss home. 

That night she slept, but he kept awake. According to 
the tale, she murmured soft words in her dieam; and he 
knew that the tender converse of her imaginings was held 
with one whom he had supplanted but in name. At the 
end of her dream the Countess of Uplandtowers awoke and 
arose, and then the enactment of former nights was repeated. 
Her husband remained still and listened. Two strokes 
sounded from the clock in the pediment without, when. 
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leaving the chamber-door ajar, she passed along the corridor 
to the other end, where, as usual, she obtained a light. 
So deep was the silence that he could even from his bed 
hear her softly blowing the tinder to a glow after striking 
the steel. She moved on into the boudoir, and he heard, 
or fancied he heard, the turning of the key in the closet- 
■door. The next moment there came from that direction a 
loud and prolonged shriek, which resounded to the furthest 
corners of the house. It was repeated, and there was the 
noise of a heavy fall. 

Lord Uplandtowers sprang ‘out of bed. He hastened 
along the dark corridor to the door of the boudoir, wdiich 
stood ajar, and, by the light of the candle within, .saw his 
poor young Countess lying in a heap in her nightdress oru 
the floor of the closet. When he reached her side he found 
that she had fainted, much to the relief of his fears that 
matters were worse. He quickly shut iij) and locked in 
the hated image which had done the mischief, and lifted 
his wile in his arms, where in a few instants she opened her 
eyes. Pressing her face to his without saying a word, he 
carried her back to her room, endeavouring as he went to 
disperse her terrors by a laugh in her ear, oddly compounded 
of causticity, predilection, and brutality 

' Ho — ho— ho ! ' says he. ' Frightened, dear one, hey ? 
What a baby 'tis I Only a joke, sure, Barbara — a splen- 
did joke ! But a baby .should not go to closets at midnight 
to look for the ghost of the dear depaited ! If it do it 
must expect to be terrified at his aspect--- ho — ho — ho 1 ’ 

When she w'as in her bed-chamber, and had quite come 
to herself, though her nerves were still much shaken, he 
spoke to her more sternly. ‘ hiow, my lady, answer me : 
do you love him — eh ? ’ 

' No — no ! ' she faltered, shuddering, with her expanded 
eyes fixed on her husband. ‘ He is too terrible — no, no ! ’ 

‘ You are sure ? ' 

‘ Quite sure ! ' replied the poor broken-spirited Countess. 

But her natural elasticity asserted itself. Next morning 
he again inquired of her : * Do you love him now ? ' She 
quailed under his gaze, but did not reply. 

* That means that you do still, by God • ' he continued. 
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‘ It means that I will not tell an untruth, and do not 
wish to incense my lord,' she answered, with dignity. 

' Then suppose we go and have another look at him ? ’ 
As he spoke, he suddenh^ took her by the wrist, and turned 
as if to lead her towards the ghastly closet. 

' No —no ! 0 — no ! ' she cried, and her desperate 
wriggle out of his hand revealed that the fright of the 
night had left more impression upon her delicate soul than 
superficially appeared. 

‘ Another dose or. two, and she will be cured,' he said 
to himself 

Tt was now so generally knowm that the Earl and Coun- 
tess were not in accord, that he took no great tiouble to 
disguise his deeds in relation to this matter. During the 
day he ordered four men 'vith ropes and rollers to attend 
him in the boudoir. When they arrived, the closet was 
open, and the upper part of the statue tied up in canvas. 
He had it taken to the sleeping-chamber. What followed 
is more or less matter of conjecture. The story, as told 
to me, goes on to say that, when Lady Uplandtowers 
retired with him that night, slic saw facing the foot of the 
heavy oak four-poster, a tall dark wardrobe, which had not 
stood there before ; but she did not ask what its presence 
meant. 

‘ I have had a little whim,’ he explained when they 
were in the dark. 

‘ Have you ? ' says she. 

‘ To erect a little shrine, as it may be called.' 

‘ A little shrine ? ' 

‘ Yes ; to one whom we both equally adore — « h ? I’ll 
show you what it contains.' 

He pulled a cord which hung covered by the bed-curtains, 
and the doors of the wardrobe slowly opened, disclosing 
that the shelves within had been removed throughout, and 
the interior adapted to receive the ghastly figure, which 
stood there as it had stood in the boudoir, but with a wax 
candle burning on each side of it to throw the cropped and 
distorted features into relief. She clutched him, uttered a 
low scream, and buried her head in the bedclothes. ' O, 
take it away — please take it away ! ' she implored. 
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' All in good time ; namely, when you love me best,' 
he returned calmly. ‘ You don’t quite yet — eh ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know — I think — O Uplandtowers, have mercy — 
I cannot bear it — O, in pity, take it away ! ' 

‘ Nonsense ; one gets accustomed to anything. Take, 
another gaze.' ' 

In short, he allowed the doors to remain unclosed at 
the foot of the bed, and the wax-tapers burning; and 
^ such was the strange fascination of the grisly exhibition 
that a morbid curiosity took possession of the Countess 
as she lay, and, at his repeated request, she did again 
look out from the coverlet, shuddered, hid her eyes, 
and looked again, all the while begging him to take it 
away, or it would drive her out of her senses. But he 
would not do so yet, and the wardrobe was not locked 
till dawTi. 

The scene was repeated the next night. Firm in enforc- 
ing his ferocious correctives, he continued the treatment 
till the nerves of the poor lady w'ere quivering in agony 
under the virtuous tortures inflicted by her lord, to bring 
her truant heart back to faithfulness. 

The third night, when the scene had opened as usual, 
and she lay staring wdth immense wild eyes at the horrid 
fascination, on a sudden she gave an unnatural laugh ; 
she laughed more and more, staring at the image, till she 
literally shrieked with laughter : then there was silence, 
and he found her to have become insensible. He thought 
she had fainted, but soon saw that the event was worse : 
she was in an epileptic fit. He started up, dismayed by 
the sense that, like many other subtle personages, he had 
been too exacting for his own interests. Such love as he 
was capable of, though rather a selfish gloating than a 
cherishing solicitude, was fanned into life on the instant. 
He closed the wardrobe with the pulley, clasped her in his 
arms, took her gently to the window, and did all he could 
to restore her. 

It was a long time before the Countess came to herself, 
and when she did so, a considerable change seemed to have 
taken place in her emotions. She flung her arms ai oimd 
him, and with gasps of fear abjectly kissed him many 
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times, at last bursting into tears. She had never wept in 
this scene before. 

‘ You’ll take it away, dearest — ^you will I ’ she begged 
plaintively. 

‘ If you love me.’ 

‘ I do— oh, I do ! ’ 

" And hate him, and his memory ? ' 

‘ Yes— yes ! ’ 

‘ 'I'lioroughly ? ’ 

‘I carnot endure recollection of him ! ' ciied the poor 
Countess slavishly. ‘ It fills me with shame— how could 
I ever be so depraved! I’ll never behave badly again, 
Upland! owers ; rnd you will never put the hated statue 
again before my eyes ? ' 

He felt that he could promise with perfect safety. 
'Never,’ said he. 

' And then I'll love you,’ she returned eageily, as if 
dreading lest the scourge should be applied anew. ‘ And 
I’ll never, never dream of thinking a single thought that 
seems like faithlessness to my marriage vow.' 

The stiange thing now was that this fictitious love wrung 
from her by terror took on, through mere habit of enact- 
ment, a certain quality of leality. A servile mood of 
attachment to the Earl became distinctly visible in her 
contemporaneously with an actual dislike for her late hus- 
band’s memory. The mood of attachment grew and con- 
tinued when the statue was removed. A permanent revul- 
sion was operant in her, which intensified as time wore on. 
How fright could have effected such a charge of idiosyn- 
crasy h'arned physicians alone can .say ; but i beneve such 
cases of reactionary inslinct are not imknown. 

The upshot was that the cure became so permanent as 
to be itself a new di.sease. She clung to him so tightly 
that she would not willingly be out of his sight for a moment. 
She would have no sitting-room apart from his, though 
she could not help starting when he cnteied suddenly to 
her. Her eyes were well nigh always fixed upon him. If 
he drove out, she wished to go with him ; his slightest 
civilities to other women made her frantically jealous ; 
till at length her very fidelity became a burden to him. 
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absorbing his time, and curtailing his liberty, and causing 
him to curse and swear. If he ever spoke sharply to her 
now, she did not revenge herself by fl3dng off to a mental 
world of her own ; all that affection for another, which 
had provided her with a resource, was now a cold black 
cinder. 

From that time the life of this scared and enervated 
lady — whose existence might have been developed to so 
much higher purpose but for the ignoble ambition of her 
parents and the conventions of the time — was one of obse- 
quious amativeness towards a perverse and cruel man. 
Little personal events came to her in quick succession — 
half a dozen, eight, nine, ten such events, — in brief, she 
bore him no less than eleven children in the nine follow- 
ing years, but half of them came prematurely into the 
world, or died a few days old ; only one, a girl, attained 
to maturity ; she in after years became the wile of the 
Honourable Mr. Beltonleigh, who was created Lord d'Al- 
maine, as may be remembered. 

There was no living son and heir. At length, completely 
worn out in mind and body, Lady Uplandtowers was taken 
abroad by her husband, to try the effect of a more genial 
climate upon her wasted frame. But nothing availed to 
strengthen her, and she died at Florence, a few months 
after her arrival m Italy. 

Contrary to expectation, the Earl of Uplandtowers did 
not marry again. Such affection as existed in him — strange, 
hard, brutal as it was — seemed untransferable, and the 
title, as is known, passed at his death to his nephew. Per- 
haps it may not be so generally known that, during the 
enlargement of the Hall for the sixth Earl, while digging 
in the grounds for the new foundations, the broken frag- 
ments of a marble statue were unearthed. They were 
submitted to various antiquaries, who said that, so fai as 
the damaged pieces would allow them to form an opinion, 
the statue seemed to be that of a mutilated Roman satyr ; 
or, if not, an allegorical figure of Death. Only one or two 
old inhabitants guessed whose statue those fragments had 
composed. 

I should have added that, shortly after the death of the 
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Countess, an excellent sermon was preached by the Dean 
of Melchester, the subject of which, though names were 
not mentioned, was unquestionably suggested by the afore- 
said events. He dwelt upon the folly of indulgence in 
sensuous love for a handsome form merely ; and showed 
' that the only rational and virtuous growths of that affec- 
tion were those based upon intrinsic worth. In the case 
of the tender but somewhat shallow lady whose life I have 
related, there is no doubt that an infatuation for the per- 
son of yoimg Willowes was the chief feeling that induced 
her to marry him ; which was the moie deplorable in that 
his beauty, by all tradition, was the least of his recommen- 
dations, every report bearing out the inference that he 
must have been a man of steadfast nature, bright intelli- 
geace, and promising life. 

The company thanked the old surgeon for his story, 
which the ruial dean declared to be a far more striking 
one than anything he could hope to tell. An elderly mem- 
ber of the Club, who was mostly called the Bookworm, 
said that a woman's natural instinct of fidelity would, 
indeed, send back her heart to a man after his death in a 
truly wonderful manner sometimes — if anything occurred 
to put befoie her forcibly the original affection between 
them, and his original aspect in her eyes, — whatever his 
inferiority may have been, social or otherwise ; and then 
a general conversation ensued upon the power that a woman 
has of seeing the actual in the representation, the reality 
in the dream — a power which (according to the sentimental 
member) men have no faculty of equalling. 

The rural dean thought that such cases as that a] ted 
by the surgeon were rather an illustration of passion elec- 
trified back to life than of a latent, true affection. The 
story had suggested that he should try to recount to them 
one which he had used to hear in his youth, and which 
afforded an instance of the latter and better kind of feel- 
ing, his heroine, being also a lady who had married beneath 
her, though he feared his narrative would be of a much 
slighter kind than the surgeon's. The Club begged him 
to proceed, and the parson began. 
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DAME THE THIRD 

THE MARCHIONESS OF STONEHENGE 

By the Rural Dean 

I WOULD have you know, then, that a great many years 
ago there lived in a classical mansion with which I used 
to be familiar, standing not a hundred miles from the 
city of Mclchester, a lady whose peisonal charms were so 
rare and unparalleled that she was courted, flattered, and 
spoilt by almost all the young noblemen and gentlemen 
in that part of Wesst'X. For a time th^se attentions pleased 
her well. But as, in the woids of good Robert South (whose 
sermons might be read much moie than they are), the 
most passionate lover of sport, if tied to follow his hawks 
and hounds eveiy day of his life, would find the pursuit 
the greatest toiment and calamity, and would fly to the 
mines and galleys for his recreation, so did this lofty and 
beautiful lady after a while become satiated with the con- 
stant iteration of what she had in its novelty enjoyed ; 
and by an almost natural revulsion turned her regards 
absolutely netherward, socially speaking. She perversely 
and passionately centred her affection on quite a plain- 
looking young man of humble birth and no position at 
all ; though it is true that he was gentle and delicate in 
nature, of good address, and guileless heart. In short, he 
was the parish-clerk's son, acting as assistant to the land- 
steward of her father the Earl of Avon, with the hope of 
becoming some day a land-steward himself. It should be 
said that perhaps the Lady Caroline (as she was called) 
was a little stimulated in this passion by the discovery 
that a young girl of the village already loved the young 
man fondly, and that he had paid some attentions to her, 
though merely of a casual and good-natured kind. 

Since his occupation brought him frequently to the 
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manor-house and its environs, Lady Caroline could make 
ample opportunities of seeing and speaking to him. She 
had, in Chaucer's phrase, * all the craft of fine loving ’ at 
her fingers’ ends, and the young man, being of a readily- 
kindling heart, was quick to notice the tenderness in her 
eyes and voice. He could not at first believe in his good 
fortune, having no understanding of her weariness of more 
artificial men ; but a time comes when the stupidest sees 
in an eye the glance of his othei half ; and it came to him, 
who was quite the reverse of dull. As he gained confidence 
accidental encounteis led to encounters by design ; till at 
kiigth when they were alone together there was no reserve 
on the matter. They whispered tender words as other 
lovers do, and weie as devoted a pair as ever was seen. 
But not a ray or symptom of this attachment was allowed 
to show itself to the outt world. 

Now, as she became less and less scrupulous towards 
him under the influence of her affection, and he became 
more and more reverential under the influence ot his, and 
they looked the situation in the face together, their con- 
dition seemed intolerable in its hopelessness. That she 
could ever ask to be allowed to marry him, or could hold 
her tongue and quietly renounce him, was equally beyond 
conception. They resolved upon a third com sc, possess- 
ing neither of the disadvantages of these tw'o : to wed 
secretly, and live on in outward appearance the same as 
before. In this they differed from the lovers of my friend’s 
story. 

Not a soul in the parental mansion guessed when Lady 
Caroline came coolly into the hall one day aftei a,^visit 
to her aunt, that, during the visit, her lover and herself 
had found an opportunity of uniting tht mselves till death 
should part them. Yet such was the fact * the young 
woman who rode fine horses, and drove in pony-chaises, 
and was saluted deferentially by every one, and the young 
man who trudged about, and directed the tree-felling, and 
the la5dng out of fish-ponds in the jjark, were husband 
and wife. 

As they had planned, so they acted to the letter for the 
space of a month and more, clandestinely meeting when 
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and where they best could do so ; both being supremely 
happy and content. To be sure, towards the latter part 
of that month, when the first wild warmth of hci love had 
gone off, the Lady Caroline sometimes wondered within 
herself how she, who might have chosen a peer of the realn\, 
baronet, knight ; or, if serious-minded, a bishop or judge 
of the more gallant sort who prefer young wives, could 
have brought herself to do a thing so rash as to make this 
marriage ; particularly when, in their piivate meetings, 
she perceived that though her young husband was full of 
ideas, and faiily well read, they had not a single social 
experience in common. It was his custom to visit her after 
nightfall, in her own house, when he could hnd no oppor- 
tunity for an interview elsewhere , and to further this course 
she would contrive to leave unfastened a window on the 
ground-floor overlooking the lawn, by entering which a 
back staircase was accessible ; so that he could climb up 
to her apartments, and gam audience of his lady when 
the house was still. 

One dark midnight, when he had not been able to see 
her during the day, he made use of this seciet method, as 
he had done manv time s before ; and when they had 
remained m company about an hour he declaied that it 
was time for him to descend. 

lie would have stayed longer but that the interview 
had been a somewhat painful one. What she had said 
to him that night had much excited and angeied him, 
for it had revealed a change in her ; cold reason had come 
to his lofty wife ; she was beginning to have more anxiety 
about her own position and prospects than ardour for him. 
Whethei from the agitation of this perception or not, he 
was seized with a spasm ; he gasped, ro'*' , and in moving 
towards the window lor air he uttered in a short thick 
whisper, ‘ O, my heart ! ' 

With his hand upon his chest he sank down to the floor 
before he had gone another step. By the time that she 
had relighted the candle, which had been extinguished in 
case any eye in the opposite grounds should witness his 
egiess, she found that his poor heart had ceased to beat; 
and there rushed upon her mind what his cottage friends 
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had once told her, that he was liable to attacks of heart- 
f^lure, one of which, the doctor had informed them, might 
some day carry him off. 

Accustomed as she was to doctoring the other parish- 
ioners, nothing that she could effect upon him in that kind 
made any difference whatever; and his stillness, and the 
increasing coldness of his feet and hands, disclosed too 
surely to the affrighted young woman that her husband 
was dead indeed. For more than an hour, however, she 
did not abandon her efforts to restore him ; when she fully 
realized the fact that he was a corpse she bent over his 
body, distracted and bewildered as to what step she next 
should take. 

Her first feelings had undoubtedly been those of pas- 
sionate grief at the loss of Mm ; her second thoughts were 
concern at her own position as the daughter of an earl. 

‘ O, why, why, my unfortunate husband, did you die in 
my chamber at this hour ! ' she said piteously to the corpse. 

‘ Why not have died in your own cottage if you would 
die ! Then nobody would ever have known of our impru- 
dent union, and no syllable would have been breathed of 
how I mismated myself for love of you ! ’ 

The clock in the courtyard sti iking the solitary hour of 
one aroused Lady Caroline from the stupor into which she 
had fallen, and she stood up, and went towards the door. 
To awaken and tell her mother seemed her only way out 
of this terrible situation ; yet when she put her hand on 
the key to unlock it she withdrew herself again. It would 
be impossible to call even her mother's assistance without 
risking a revelation to all the world through the servants ; 
while if she could remove the body unassisted to a distance 
she might avert s\ispicion of their union even now. This 
thought of immunity from the social consequences of her 
I ash act, of renewed freedom, was indubitably a relief to 
her, for, as has been said, the constraint and riskiness of 
her position had begun to tell upon the Lady Caroline’s 
nerves. 

She braced herself for the effort, and hastily dressed 
herself, and-then dressed him. Tying his dead hands to- 
gether handkerchief, she laid his arms round her 
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shoulders, and bore him to the landing ahd do^vn the narrow 
stairs. Reaching the bottom by the window, she let his 
body slide slowly over the sill till it lay on the ground 
without She then climbed over the wmdow-sill herself, 
and, leaving the sash open, dragged him on to the lawji 
with a rustle not louder than the rustle of a broom Thi re 
she took a securer hold, and plunged with him undei the 
trees, still dragging him by his tied hands 

Away from the precincts of the house she could app]\ 
herself more vigorously to her task, which was a heav}/ 
one enough foi her, robust as she was, and Ihecxeition 
and fright she had already undei gone began to tell ii]:)on 
her by the time she reached the comer of a beech-plantation 
which intervened between the manor-house and the village 
Here she was so nearly exhausted that she feared she miglit 
have to leave him on the spot But she plodded on after 
a while, and keeping upon the grass at eveiy opportunitv 
she stood at last opposite the jioor young man's garden- 
gate, where he lived with his father, the parish-clerk How 
she accomplished the end of her task Lady Caroline ncvei 
<iuite knew ; but, to avoid leaving traces in the road, she 
carried him bodily across the gravel, and laid him down 
at the door Perfectly aware of his ways of tommg and 
going, she searched behind the shutter for the cottage 
door-key, which she placed in his cold hand Then she 
kissed his face for the last time, and with silent little sobs 
bade him faiewdl 

Ladv Caroline retraced her steps, and reached the man- 
sion without hindrance, and to her great icUef found the 
window open just as she had left it When she had climbed 
in she listened attentively, fastened the window behind 
her, and ascending the staiis noiselcsslv to her room, set 
everything m oider, and returned to bed 

The next morning it W'as speedily echoed aiound that 
the amiable and gentle young villager had been found dead 
outside his father's door, which he had apparently been 
in the act of unlocking when he fell The eireuinstances 
were sufficiently exceptional to justify an inquest, at which 
syncope from heai t -disease was ascertained to be beyond 
doubt the explanation of his death, and no more was said 
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about the matter then. But, after the funeral, it was 
rumoured that some man who had been returning late 
from a distant horse-fair had seen in the gloom of night a 
person, apparently a woman, dragging a heavy body of 
some sort towards the cottage-gate, which, by the light 
of after events, would seem to have been the corpse of 
the young fellow. His clothes were thereupon examined 
more particularly than at first, with the result that marks 
of friction were visible upon them here and there, precisely 
resembling such as would be left by dragging on the 
ground. 

Our beautiful and ingenious Lady Caroline was now in 
great consternation ; and began to think that, after all, it 
might have been better to honestly confess the truth. But 
having reached this stage w-thout discovery or suspicion, 
she determined to make another effort towards conceal- 
ment : and a bright idea struck her as a moans of securing 
it. 1 think I mentioned that, before she cast eyes on the 
unfortunate steward's clerk, he had been the beloved of a 
certain village damsel, the woodman's daughter, his neigh- 
bour, to whom he had paid some attentions ; and possibly 
he was beloved of her still. At any rate, the Lady Caro- 
line’s influence on the estates ol hiT father being consider- 
able, she resolved to seek an interview with the young 
girl in furtherance of her plan to save her reputation, about 
which she was now exceedingly anxious ; for by this time, 
the fit being over, she began to be ashamed of her mad 
passion for her late husband, and almost wished she had 
never .seen him. 

In the course of her parish-visiting she lighted c.n the 
young girl without much difficulty, and finind her looking 
pale and sad, and wearing a simple black gown, which 
she had put on out of respect for the young man’s memory, 
whom she had tenderly loved, though he had not loved 
her. 

‘ Ah, you have lost your lover, Milly,' said Lady Caroline. 

The young woman could not rcprci.^ her tears. " My 
lady, he was not quite ray lover,' she said. ' But 1 was 
his— and now' he is dead I don’t care to live any more I ' 

* Can you keep a secret about him 1 ' asks the lady ; 
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* one in which his honour is involved —which is known to 
me alone, but should be known to you ? ’ 

The girl readily promised, and, indeed, could be safely 
trusted on such a subject, so deep was her affection for 
the youth she mourned. 

‘ Then meet me at his grave to-night, half-an-liour after 
sunset, and 1 will tell it to you,’ says the other. 

In the dusk of that spring evening the two shadowy 
figures of the young women converged upon the assistant- 
steward’s new'ly-turfcd mound; and at that solemn place 
and hour, which she liad chosen on purpose, the one of 
birth and beauty unfolded her tale ; how she had loved 
him and marned him secretly; how he had dietl in her 
chamber , and how, to keep her secret, she had dragged 
him to his owm door. 

' Married him, my lady ! ' said the rustic maiden, start- 
ing bark. 

‘ 1 have said so,’ replied Lady Caroline. ‘ But it was a 
mad thing, and a mistaken course. He ought to have 
married 3^011. You, Milly, were jicculiail}" his. But you 
lost him.’ 

' Yes,' said the poor girl ; ’and for that they laughed 
at me. " lla--ha, you mid love him, Millv,” they said ; 

but he will not love vou ! ” ’ 

' Victory over such uiikiud jeerers would be sweet,’ said 
Lady Caroline. ‘ You lost him in life ; but 3^ou may h,ive 
him in death as if you had had him in life ; and so turn 
the tables upon them.’ 

' How ^ ’ said the breathless girl. 

The 3"oung lady then unfolded her plan, which was that 
Milly should go forward and declare that the young man 
had contracted a secret marriage (as he Inily liad done) ; 
that it was with her, Milly, his sweethcjjrt ; that he had 
been visiting her in her cottage on the evening of hi'^ clenth ; 
when, on hiiding he was a corpse, she bad carried him to 
his house to prevent di.scovery by her parents, and that 
she had meant to keep the whole matter a secret till the 
rumours afloat had forced it from her. 

’ And how shall I prove this ? ’ said the wixidman's 
daughter, amazed at the boldness of the propo.saI. 
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‘ Quite sufficiently. You can say, if necessary, that you 
were married to him at the church of St. Something, in 
Bath City, in my name, as the first that occurred to you, 
to escape detection. That was where he married me. I 
will support you in this.' 

‘ 0 — I don’t quite like ' 

‘ If you will do so,’ said the lady peremptorily, ‘ I will 
always be your father’s friend and yours ; if not, it will 
be otherwise. And I will give you my wedding-ring, which 
you shall wear as yours.’ 

‘ Have you worn it, my lady ? ’ 

' Only at night.’ 

There was not much ‘'hoice in the matter, and Milly 
consented. Then this nob»e lady took from her bosom the 
ling she had never been abi j openly to exhibit, and, grasp- 
ing the young girl’s hand, slipped it upon her finger as she 
stood upon her lover's giave. 

Milly shivered, arid bowed her head, saying, ' I feel as if 
I had become a corpse’s bride I ’ 

But from that moment the maiden was heart and soul 
in the substitution. A blissful repose came over her spirit. 
It seemed to her that she had secuied in death him whom 
in life she had vainly idolized; and she was almost content. 
After that the lady handed over to the young man’s new 
wife all the little mementoes and trinkets he had given 
herself, even to a brooch containing his hair. 

Tlie next day the girl made her so-called confession, 
which the simple mourning she had already worn, with- 
out stating for whom, seemed to bear out ; and ‘oon the 
story of the little romance spread thioiigh the villuge and 
countiy-side, almost as far as Melchester It was a curious 
psychological fact that, having once made the avowal, 
Milly seemed possessed with a spirit of ecstasy at her posi- 
tion. With the liberal sum of money supplied to her by 
Lady Caroline she now purchased the garb of a widow, 
and duly appeared at church in her weeds, her simple face 
looking so sweet against its margin of crape that she was 
almost envied her state by the other village-girls of her 
age. And when a woman's sorrow for her beloved can 
maim her young life so obviously as it had done Milly’s 
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there was, in truth, little subterfuge in the case. Her 
explanation tallied so well with the details of her lover'> 
latter movements — those strange absences and sudden 
retumings, which had occasionally puzzled his friends — 
that nobody supposed for a moment that the second acto.r 
in these secret nuptials was other than she. The actual 
and whole truth would indeed have seemed a preposterous 
assertion beside this plausible one, by reason of the loft\ 
demeanour of the Lady Caroline and the unassuming habits 
of the late villager. There being no inheritance in ques- 
tion, not a soul took the trouble to go to the city church, 
lorty miles oil, and seaich the registers for marriage sig 
natures bearing out so humble a romance. 

In a short time Milly caused a decent tombstone fo b(* ‘ 
erected over her nominal husband’s grave, whereon ap- 
peared the statement that it was placed there by In's heart- 
broken widow, which, considering that the payment for it 
came from Lady Caroline and the grief from Milly, was as 
truthful as such inscriptions usually are, and only required 
pluralizing to render it yi t more nearlv so. 

The impressionable and complaisant Milly, in Iici charac- 
ter of widow, took delight in going to his grave eveiy day, 
and indulging in sorrow which was a positi\e luxury to 
her. She placed fresh flowers on his grave, and so keen 
was her emotional imaginativeness that she almost believed 
herself to have been his wife indeed as she walked to and 
fro in her garb of woe. One afternoon, Milly being busily 
engaged in this labour of love at the grave. Lady Caroline 
passed outside the ( hurchyard wall with some of her visit- 
ing friends, who, seeing Milly there, watched her actions 
with interest, remarked upon the pathos of the scc'iie^ and 
upon the intense affection the young man must have fell 
for such a tender creature as Milly. A strange light, as 
of pain, shot from the Lady Caroline's eye, as if for the 
first time she begrudged to the young girl the position she 
had been at such pains to transfer to her ; it showed that a 
slumbering affection for her husband still had life in Lady 
(.aroline, obscured and stifled as it was by social considera- 
tions. 

An end was put to this smooth arrangement by th“ 
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sudden appearance in the churchyard one day of the Lady 
Caroline, when Milly had come there on her usual errand 
of laying flowers. Lady Caroline had been anxiously 
awaiting her behind the chancel, and her countenance was 
pale and agitated. 

* Milly ! ’ she said, ' come here ! I don't know how to 
say to you what I am going to say. I am half dead ! ’ 

' I am borry for your ladyship,' says Milly, wondering. 

‘ Give me that ring 1 ' says the lady, snatching at the 
girl’s left hand. 

Milly drew it quickly away. 

‘ I tell you give it to me ! ' repeated Caroline, almost 
fiercely. ‘ 0— but \ou don't know why ? I am in a grief 
and a trouble I did not expect I ' And Lady Caroline 
whispered a few words to ’he girl. 

‘ 0 my lady ! ' said the thunderstruck Milly. ' What 
will you do ? ' 

‘ You must say that your statement was a wicked lie, 
an invention, a scandal, a deadly sin — that I told you to 
make it to screen me 1 That it was I whom he married 
at Bath In short, we must t<‘ll the truth, or I am ruined 
— body, mind, and reputation — for ever 1 ' 

But there is a limit to the flexibility of gcntle-souled 
women. Milly by this time had so giown to the idea of 
being one fUsh with this young man, of having the right 
to bear his name as she bore it ; had so thoioiighly come 
to regard him as her husband, to dream of him as her hus- 
band, to speak of him as her husband, that slie could not 
relinquish him at a momtnt's peremptory nc-^ue. 

‘No, no,’ she said desjxratcly, ‘I cannot, I wfll not 
give him up 1 Your ladyship look hiin away fnnn me 
^ive, and gave him back to m(‘ only when lie was dead. ’ 
Now I will keep him ! I am truly his widow. More tiuly 
than you, my lady ! for I love him and inouin for him, 
and call myself by his dear name, and your ladyship does 
neither ! * 

‘ I do love him I ’ ciies Lady Caroline with flashing eyes, 

* and I cling to him, and won't let him go to such as you ! 
How can 1, when he is the father of this poor child that's 
coming to me ? I must have him back again 1 Milly, 
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Milly, can’t you pity and understand me, perverse girl 
that you are, and the miserable plight that I am in ? O, 
this precipitancy — it is the ruin of women ! Why did I 
not consider, and wait ! Come, give me back all that I 
have given you, and assure me you will support me in 
confessing the truth ^ ' 

' Never, never ! ’ persisted Milly, with woe-begone pas- 
sionateness. ‘ Look at this headstone ! Look at my gown 
cuid bonnet of crape — this ring : listen to the name they 
call me by ! My character is worth as much to me as 
yours is to you ! After declaring my Love mine, myself 
his, taking his name, making his death my own particular 
sorrow, how can I say it was not so ^ No such dishonour 
for me ! I will outswear you, my lady ; and I shall be * 
believed. My story is so much the more likely that yours 
will be thought false. But, 0 please, my lady, do not 
drive me to this ! In pity let me kc(‘i> him I ' 

The poor nominal widow exhibited such anguivSh at a 
proposal which would have been truly a bitter humilia- 
tion to her, that Lady Caroline was warmed to pity in 
spite of her own condition 

‘ Yes, I see your position,’ she answered. ' But think 
of mine ! What can I do ? Without your support it 
would seem an invention to save me from disgrace ; even 
if I produced the register, the love of scandal in the world 
is such that the multitude would slur over the fact, say it 
was a fabrication, and believe your story. I do not know 
who were tlio witnesses, or the name of the church, or 
anything ' ’ 

In a few minutes these two poor young women felt, as 
so many in a strait have felt before, that union was their 
greatest strength, even now; and they consulted calmly 
together. The result of their deliberations was that MilJy 
went home as usual, and Lady Caroliiie also, the latter 
confessing that very night to the Countess her mother of 
the marriage, and to nobody else in the world. And, 
some time after. Lady Caroline and her mother went away 
10 London, where a little while later still they were joined 
by Milly, who was supposed to have left the village to 
proceed to a watering-place in the North fiir the benefit 
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of her health, at the expense of the ladies of the Manor, 
who had been much interested in her state of lonely and 
defenceless widowhood. 

Early the next year the ostensible widow Milly came 
home with an infant in her arms, the family at the Manor 
House having meanwhile gone abroad. They did not 
return from their tour till the autumn ensuing, by which 
time Milly and the child had again departed from the cot- 
tage of her father the woodman, Milly having attained to 
the dignity of dwelling in a cottage of her own, many 
miles to tne eastward of her native village ; a comfortable 
little allowance had moreover been settled on he r and the 
child for life, through the instrumentality of Lady Caroline 
and her mother. 

Two or three years pd&s( d away, and the Lady Caroline 
married a nobleman — the Marquis of Stonehenge — con- 
siderably her senior, who had wooed her long and phleg- 
matically. He was not rich, but she led a placid life with 
him for many years, though there was no child of the 
marriage. Meanwhile Milly’s boy, as the youngster was 
called, and as Milly herself considered him, grew up, and 
throve wonderfully, and loved her as she deserved to be 
loved for her devotion to him, in whom she every day 
traced more distinctly the lineaments of the man who had 
won her girlish heart, and kept it even in the tomb. 

She educated him as well as she could with the limited 
means at her disposal, for the allowance had never been 
increased. Lady Caroline, or the Marchioness of Stonehenge 
as she now was, seeming by degrees to care little what had 
become of them. Milly became extremely ambitious on 
the boy’s account ; .she jiinched herself almost o'’ neces- 
saries to send him to the Grammar School in the town to 
which they retired, and at twenty he enlisted in a cavnlry 
regiment, joining it with a deliberate intent of making the 
Army his profession, and not in a freak of idleness. His 
exceptional attainments, his manly bearing, his steady 
conduct, speedily won him promotion, which was furthered 
by the serious war in which this country was at that time 
engaged. On his return to England after the peace he had 
risen to the rank of riding-master, and was soon after 
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advanced another stage, and made quartermaster, though 
still a young man. 

His mother — his corporeal mother, that is, the IVfar- 
chioness of Stonehenge — heard tidings of this unaided pro- 
gress ; it reawakened her maternal instincts, and filled 
her with pride. She became keenly interested in her suc- 
cessful soldicr-son ; and as she grew older much wished 
to see him again, particularly when, the Marquis dying, 
she was left a solitary and childless widow. Whether or 
not she would have gone to him of her own impulse I can- 
not say ; but one day, when she was driving in an open 
carriage in the outskirts of a neighbouring town, the tioops 
lying at the barracks haid by passed her in marching 
order. She eyed them narrowly, and in the finest of the' 
horsemen recognized her son from his likeness to her first 
hii.sband. 

This sight of him doubly intensified the motherly emo- 
tions which had lain dormant in her for so many years, 
and she wildly asked herself how she could so have neglected 
him ? Had she possessed the true courage of affection 
she would have owned to her first marriage, and have 
reared him as her own I What would it have mattered if 
she had never obtained this precious coronet of pearls and 
gold leaves, by comparison with the gain of having the 
love and protection of such a noble and worthy s('n ? 
These and other sad leflections cut the gloomy and solitary 
lady to the heart ; and she repented of her pride in disclaim- 
ing her first husband more bitterly than she had ever 
re])ented of her infatuation in marrying him 

Her yearning was so strong that at length it seemed to 
her that she could not live without announcing herself to 
him as his mother. Come what might, she would do it : 
late as it was, she would have him awa> from that woman 
whom she began to hate with the fierceness of a deserted 
heart for having taken her place as the mother of her only 
child. She felt confidently enough that her son w'ould 
only too gladly exchange a cottage-mother for one who 
was a peeress of the realm. Being now, in her widowhood, 
free to come and go as .she chose, witliout question from 
anybody, Lady Stonehenge started next day for the little 
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town where Milly yet lived, still in her robes of sable for 
the lost lover of her youth. 

‘ He is my son,' said the Marchioness, as soon as she was 
alone in the cottage with Milly. ‘ You must give him 
back to me, now that I am in a position in which I can 
defy the world's opinion. I suppose he comes to see you 
continually ? ' 

‘ Every month since he returned from the war, my lady. 
And sometimes he slays two or three days, and takes me 
about seeing sights everywhere ! ' She s]X)ke with quiet 
triumph. , 

' Well, you will have to give him up,' said the Marchioness 
calmly. ‘ It shall not be the worse lor you — yon may see 
him when you choose. I am going to avow my lirsl mar- 
riage, and have him with \ le.' 

‘ You forget that there arc two to be reckoned with, 
my lady. Not only me, but himself.' 

‘ That can be arranged. You don’t suppose that he 
wouldn't But not wishing to insult Milly by com- 

paring their positions, she said, ‘ He is my own flesh and 
blood, not yours.’ 

* Flesh and blood’s nothing • ’ said Milly, Hashing with 
as much scorn as a cottager coulfl show to a peeress, which, 
in this case, was not so little as may be supposed. ‘ But 
I will agree to put it to him, and let him settle it for him- 
self.’ 

‘ That's all I require,' said Lady Stonehenge. ‘ You 
must ask him to come, and I will meet him here.’ 

The soldier was written to, and the meeting took place. 
He was not so much astonished at the disclosure of his 
parentage as Lady Stonehenge had been led to expect, 
having known for years that there was a little mystery 
about his birth. His manner towards the Marchioness, 
though respectful, was less warm than she could have 
hoped. The alternatives as to his choice of a mother 
were put before him. His answer amazed and stupefied 
her. 

' No, my lady,’ said the quartermaster. ‘ Thank you 
much, but I prefer to let things be as they have been. 
My father’s name is mine in any case. You see, my lady, 
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you cared little for me when I was weak and helpless ; 
why should I come to you now I am strong ? She, dear 
devoted soul [pointing to Milly], tended me fi om my birth, 
watched over me, nursed me when I was ill, and dejmved 
herself of many a little comfort to push me on. I cannot 
love another mother as I love her. She is my mother, 
and I will always be her son ! ' As he spoke ho put his 
manly arm round Milly’s neck, and kissed her with the 
tenderest affection. 

The agony of the poor Marchioness was pitiable. ‘ You 
kill me ! ' she said, between her shaking sobs. ‘ Cannot 
vou — love— me — too ? ’ 

' No, my lady. If I must say it, you were once ashamed 
of my poor father, who was a siiKerc and hone'^t man 
therefore, I am now ashamed of you.' 

Nothing would move him ; and the suffering woman at 
la^i gasped, ‘ Cannot— 0 , cannot you give one kiss to me — 
as ^uu did to her ? It is not much- -it is all I ask- all ! ’ 

‘ ("ertainly,’ he n’plied. 

He kissed her, but with a difference- quite coldly, and 
the painful scene came to an end. That day was tlu' 
Oeginning of death to the unfortunate Marcliioness of 
Stonelienge, It was in the perverseness of lier human 
heart that Ins denial of lier should add fuel to the fire of 
her craving for his love. How long afterwaids she lived 
I do not know with any exactness, Init it was no gieat 
length of time. That anguish tliat is sharper than a ser- 
pent's tooth wore her out soon. CJtteily reckless of the 
world, Its ways, and its opinions, she allow’cd her storj/' to 
become known* ar-*’ when the welcome end sujiervcned 
(which, I giieve to say, she refii^t*d to lighten by the con- 
solations of religion), a broken lieait w*9a the truest phrase 
in which to .sum up its cause 

The runil dean liaving concluded, some observations 
upon his tale were made in due course. The sentimental 
member said that Lady Caroline’s history afforded a sad 
instance of liow an honest Iiuman affection w*ill become 
shamefaced and mean under the frost of class-divisinii and 
social prejudices. She probably deserved some pU}* ; 
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though her olfspring, before he grew up to man’s estate, 
had deserved more There was no pathos like the pathos 
of childhood, when a child found itself in a world where 
It was not wanted, and could not understand the reason 
why. A talc by the speaker, further illustrating the same 
sabjcct, though with different results fiom the last, naturally 
followed ^ 
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By the Sentimental Member 

Of all the romantic towns in Wessex, Winloncester is 
probably the most convenient for meditative people to 
live in : since there you have a cathedial with a nave so 
long that it affords space in which to walk and summon 
your remoter moods without continually turning on your 
heel, or seeming to do more than take an afternoon stroll 
under cover from the rain or sun. In an uninterrupted 
course of nearly three hundred steps eastward, and again 
nearly three hundred steps westward amid those magni- 
ficent tombs, you can, for instance, compare in the most 
leisurely way the dry dustiness which ultimately pervades 
the persons of kings and bishops with the damper dustiness 
that is usually the final shape of commoners, curates, and 
others who take their last rest out of doors. Then, if you 
are in love, you can, by sauntering in the chapels and 
behind the episcopal chantries with the bright-eyed one, 
so steep and mellow your ecstasy in the solemnities around, 
that it will assume a rarer and finer tincture, even more 
grateful to the understanding, if not to the senses, than 
that form of the emotion which arises from such companion- 
ship in spots where all is life, and growth, and fecundity. 

It was in this solemn place, whither the had withdrawn 
from the sight of relatives on one cold day in March, that 
Sir Ashley Mottisfont asked in inarriag'", as his second 
wife, Philippa, the gentle daughter of plain Squiie Okchall. 
Her life had been an obscure one thus far ; while Sir Ashley, 
though not a rich man, had a certain distinction about 
him ; so that everybody thought what a convenient, elevat- 
ing, and, in a word, blessed match it would be for such 
a supernumerary as she. Nobody thought so more than 
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the amiable girl herself. She had been smitten with such 
affection for him that, when she walked the cathedral 
aisles at his side on the before-mentioned day, she did not 
know that her feet touched hard pavement ; it seemed to 
,h(r rather that she was floating in space. Philippa was 
an ecstatic, licart-thumping maiden, and could not under- 
stand how she had deserved to have sent to her such an 
illustiious lover, such a travelled personage, such a hand- 
some man. 

When ho put the question, it was in no clumsy language, 
siicli as the oidmary bucolic county landlords were wont to 
use on Iik(' quivering occasions, but as elegantly as if he 
had been taught ii in Enfield's Speaker. Yet h« hesitated 
a little lor he had somHhing to add. 

'M> pretty Philippa,’ h^‘ said (she was not veiy pretty 
liy the way), ‘ I have, you must know, a little girl depen- 
dent upon mo : a little waif I found one day in a patch 
ot wilfl oats [such was this worthy baronet's humour] 
wlicn I was riding home : a little nameless creature, whom 
I wish to take care of till she is old enough to take caie 
of herself, and to educate in a plain way She is only 
fifteen months old, and is at present in the hands of a 
kind villager’s wife in my paiish. Will >ou object to give 
some attention to the little thing in her helplessness ^ ’ 

It need hardly be said that our innocent >'oung lady, 
loving him so deeply and joyfully as she did, replied that 
she would do all she could for the nameless child , ancL 
shoitly afterwards, the pair wTre married in the ‘^an;® 
cathedral that had echoed the whispers of his declarati(W 
the officiating minister being the Bishop himself, a vener- 
able and experienced man, so well accomplished n uniting 
people who had a mind for that sort of expenment, that 
the couple, with some .sense of surprise, found then.'clves 
one while they were still vaguely gazing at each other as 
tw'o independent beings. 

After this operation they w'ent home to Deansleigh Park, 
and made a beginning of living happily ever after. Lady 
Mottisfont, true to her promise, was always running down 
to the village during the following weeks to see the baby 
whom her husband had so mysteriously lighted on during 
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his ride home — concerning which interesting discovery she 
had her own opinion ; but being so extremely amiable 
and affectionate that she could have loved slocks and 
stones if there had been no living creatures to love, she 
uttered none of her thoughts. The little thing, who liad 
been christened Dorothy, took to Lady Mottisfont as if* 
the baronet’s young wife had been her mother; and at 
length Philippa grew so fond of the child that she vcntur(*d 
to ask her husband if she might have Dorothy in her own 
home, and bring her up carefully, just as if she were her 
own. To this he answered that, though remarks might be 
made thereon, he had no objection ; a fact which was 
obvious, Sir Ashley seeming rather pleased than otherwise 
with the proposal. 

After this they lived quietly and uneventfully for two 
or three years at Sir Ashley Mottisfont's r(\sidcnce in that 
part of England, with as near an approach to bliss as the 
climate of this countrj* allow's. The child had been a god- 
send to Philijipa, for there seemed no great probability ot 
her having one of her own . and she wisely ri'gardi'd the 
possession of Dorothy as a spc*cial kindness of Provident', 
and did not worry her mind at all as to Dorothy’s jiossiblc 
origin. Being a tender and iiiijitilsive creature, she loved 
her husband without entu ism, exhaustively and leligiouslv. 
and tlie child not much otherwise. She w*atclicd the little 
foundling as if she had been licr own by nailin', and Uoi- 
othy became a great .solace to her when her husband was 
absent on jileasurc or business; and when lie came home 
he looked pleased to see l)*nv the two liad w^on each other's 
hearts. Sir Ashley wo’.ild kiss his wife, and his wife would 
kiss littL Dorothy, and little Dorothy would kiss vSir Ash- 
ley, ahd after this triangular burst of alfeclion Lady Mottis- 
font would say, ‘ Dear me — I forget she n not mine 1 ' 

‘ What does it matter ? ' her husband would repi\ , 

‘ Providence is fore-knowing. He has sent this one because 
he is not intending to .send us one by any other channel ' 
Their life was of the simplest. Since his travels tlie 
baronet had taken to sporting and farming ; while Philippa 
was a pattern of domesticity. Their pleasures were all 
local. They retired early to rest, and rose w'ith the caif- 
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horses and whistling waggoners. They knew the names 
of every biid and tree not exceptionally uncommon, and 
could forct('ll the weather almost as well as anxious far- 
mers and old people with corns. 

One day Sir Ashley Mottisfont received a J(‘tter, which 
■he read, and musingly laid down on the table without 
remark 

‘ What is it, dearest ? ' asked his wife, glancing at the 
sheet. 

' Oh, it is from an old lawyer at Bath whom I used to 
know. He reminds me of something I said to him four or 
five years ago— some little time before we were married — 
about Dorothy.’ 

‘ Wliat about her ? ' 

‘ It was a casual remr-ik I made to him, when I thought 
yon might not take kind’*^ to her, that if he knew a lady 
who was anxious to adoj t a child, and could insure a good 
home to Dorothy, he was to let me know.’ 

‘ But that was when you had nobody to take care of 
her,’ she said quickly. ‘ How absurd of him to wiite now 1 
Does he know you arc married ? He must, sutely.’ 

‘ O yes I ’ 

He handed her the lettei. The solicitor stated that a 
widow lady of position, who did not at jin'seiit wish her 
iiaini' to be disclosed, had lately become a client of his 
while taking the waters, and had mentioned to him that 
she would like a little girl to bring up as her own, if she 
could be certain of finding one of good and pleasing di.s- 
position ; and, the bettei to insuie tliis, she would not wish 
the clnlci to be too young foi judnng her qualities He 
had remembered Sir Ashley’s observation to huu a long 
while ago, and therefore brought the matter bcxtrrcf him. 
It would be an excellent home for th‘" little giil- of that 
he was positive— if she had not already foiimi such a home. 

* But it is absurd of the man to write so long after 1 ' 
said Lady Mottisfont, with a lunipiness about the back of 
her throat as she thought how much Dorothy had become 
to her. * I suppose it was when you first — found her — 
that you told him this ? ' 

' Exactly — it was then.’ 
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He fell into thought, and neither Sir Asliley nor Lady 
Mottisfont took the trouble to answer the laws’cr’s letter ; 
and so the matter ended for the time. 

One day at dinner, on their return from a short absence 
in town, whither they had gone to see what tlie woild was. 
doing, hear what it was satnng, and to make tliemselves 
generally fashionable after rusticating for so long -on this 
occasion, I sa}^ they learnt from some friend who had 
joined them at dinner that Ferncll Hall*— the manorial 
house of the estate next their own, which had been oltered 
on lease by reason of the iiii[)ecuniosity ol its owner- had 
been taken for a term by a widow lady, an Italian Contessa, 
whose name I will not mention for certain le.isons which 
may by and by appeal. I-ady M(.ttistont expressed her 
surprise and interest .it the inoii.ibilily of having such a 
neighbour. ‘ Though, il I had Ix'on born in Italy, I think 
I should h.ave liked to lemam there,’ slu said. 

‘ She IS not Italian, though her husband was,' said Sir 
Ashley. 

' O ; you have heard about her before now .? ' 

‘ Yes ; thi'y were talking of her at Giey’s the other 
evening, Slie is linglisli.' And then, .as Jier husband s.iid 
no more about the lady, the friend who was dining witli 
them told I^.ady Mottisfont th.at the Countess’s fatlicr had 
speculated largely in East-India Stock, in which iniininse 
fortunes were Uing made at th.at time thiougli this his 
daughter had found herself enormously wi'altliy at his 
death, which had o< curred only a few weeks after the death 
of her liushand. It was ^.upposed that the iiiairiage of an 
enterprising Engli.sh ‘p 'culator's daughter to a poor lui(“igii 
nobleman had been matter ol anangcnieiit nuTcly. As 
soon as the Couiihss’s widowhood wa'^ a little fuilher 
advanced she would, no doubt, be the .nark of all tlie 
schemers who came near her, for she was still quite young. 
But at present she seemed to desire qiuet, and avoided 
sodetv and town. 

Some weeks after this time Sir Ashley Mottisfont sat 
looking fixedly at his lady for many moments. He s.aid : 

' It might have been better for Dorothy if the Coui’trss 
lad taken her. She is so wealthy in comiiai : i n witli uur- 
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solves, and could have ushered the girl into the great world 
more effectually than we ever shall be able to do.' 

‘ The Contessa take Dorothy ? ’ said lady Mottisfont 
with a start. ‘ What — was she the lady who wished to 
adopt hci ? ' 

' Yes ; she was staying at Bath when Lawyer Gayton 
wrote to me.' 

‘ But how do you know all this, Ashley ? ' 

He showed a little hesitation. ‘ Oh, I’ve seen her,' he 
says. ' You know, she drives to the meet sometimes, 
though she does not ride ; and she has informed me that 
she was the lady who inquired at Gayton.' 

‘ You have talked to her as well as seen hei , then ? ’ 

' 0 yes, several times : everybody has.' 

‘ Why didn’t you tell 1 le ? ' says his lady. ‘ I had quite 
forgotten to call upon ner. I’ll go to-morrow, or soon. 

. . . But I can’t think, Ashley, how you can say that it 
might have been better for Dorothy to have gone to her ; 
she is so much our own now that I cannot admit any such 
conjectures as those, even in jest.' Her eyes reproached 
him so eloquently that Sir Ashley Mottisfont did not 
answer. 

Lady Mottisfont did not hunt any more than the Anglo- 
Italian Countess did ; indeed, she had become so absorbed 
111 household matters and in Dorothy's well-being that she 
had no mind to waste a minute on mere enjo5unents. As 
she had said, to talk coolly of what might have been the 
best destination in days past for a child to whom they 
had become so attached seemed quite bai barons, and she 
could not understand how her husband should consider 
the point so abstractedly ; for, as will probably have been 
guessed. Lady Mottisfont long before this time, if she had 
not done so at the very beginning, divined Sir Ashley’s 
true relation to Dorothy. But the baronet's wife was so 
discreetly meek and mild that she never told him of her 
surmise, and took what Heaven had sent her without cavil, 
her generosity in this respect having been bountifully 
rewarded by the new life she found in her love for the little 
girl. 

Her husband recurred to the same uncomfortable sub- 
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ject, when, a few days later, they were speaking of travel- 
ling abroad. He said that it was almost a pity, if they 
thought of going, that they had not fallen in with tht* 
Countess's wish. That lady had told him that she had 
met Dorothy walking with her nurse, and that she had 
never seen a child she liked so well. 

‘ What — she covets her still ? How impertinent of th(' 
woman ! ’ said Lady Mottisfont. 

‘ She seems to do so. . . . You see, dearest Philippa, 
the advantage to Dorothy would have been that the Coun- 
tess would have adopted her legally, and have made her 
as her own daughter ; while we have not done that — we 
are only bringing up and educating a poor child m charity.' 

‘ But I’ll adopt her fully— make her mine legally ! ' cried 
his wife in an anxious voice. ‘ How is it to be done ? ’ 

' H’m.’ He did not inform her, but fell into thought ; 
and, for reasons of her own, his lady was restljss and 
uneasy. 

The very next day I-ady Mottisfont drove to Fcriu IJ 
Hall to pay the neglected call upon her neighbour. The 
Countess was at home, and received her graciously. But 
poor Lady Mottisfont's heart died within her as soon as 
she set eyes on her new acquaintance. vSuch wondi'iiul 
beauty, of the fully-dc'v eloped Und, had never am/roritcd 
her before inside the lines of a human face. She seemed 
to shine with every light and grace that woman I'an pos- 
sess Her finished Continental maiineis, her expanded 
mind, her ready wit, composed a study that made the 
other poor lady sick ; for she, and latterly Sii Aslilcy 
himself, v/ere rather ruial in manners, and she felt abashed 
by new rounds and ideas fiom without. She hardly knew 
three words in any language but her own, while this divine 
creature, though truly English, had, app^irently, whate\ei 
she wanted in the Italian and Fiench tongues to suit every 
impression , which was considered a great improvement 
to speech in those days, and, indeed, is by many considered 
as such in these. 

‘ How very strange it was about the little girl ! ' the 
Contessa said to Lady Mottisfont, in her gay tone-, ‘ I 
mean, that the child the lawyer recommended should, just 
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before then, have been adopted by you, who are now my 
neighbour. How is she getting on ? I must come and 
see her.’ 

‘ Do you still want her ? ’ asks Lady Mottisfont sus- 
piciously. 

‘ 0, I should like to have her ! ’ 

‘ But you can’t ! She's mine * ’ said the other greedily. 

A drooping manner appeared in the Countess from that 
moment. 

Lady Mottisfont, too, was in a wretched mood all the 
way home that day. The Countess was so charming in 
every way that she had charmed her gentle ladyship ; 
how should it be possible that she had failed to charm Sir 
Asblcy ? Moreover, she had awakened a stiange thought 
in Philippa’s mind. As soon as she reached home she 
rushed to the nursery, and here, seizing Doiothy, frantically 
kissed her ; then, holding her at arm’s length, she gazed 
with a piercing inquisitiveness into the girl s lineaments. 
She sighed deeply, abandoned the wondering Dorothy, and 
hastened away. 

She had seen there not only her husband’s traits, which 
she had often beheld before, but others, of the shade, 
shape, and expression which characterized those of her 
new neighbour. 

Then this poor lady perceived the whole perturbing 
sequence of things, and asked herself how she could have 
been such a walking piece of simplicity as not to have 
thought of this before. But she did not stay long upbraid- 
ing herself for her shortsightedness, so overwhelmed was 
she with misery at the spectacle of herself as an intruder 
between these. To be sure she could not ha%'‘ foreseen 
such a conjuncture ; but that did not lessen her grief. 
The woman who had been both her husband’s bliss and 
his backsliding had reappeared free when he was no longer 
so, and she evidently was dying to claim her own in the 
person of Dorothy, who had meanwhile giown to be, to 
Lady Mottisfont, almost the only source of each day's 
happiness, supplying her with something to watch over, 
inspiring her with the sense of maternity, and so largely 
reflecting her husband’s nature as almost to deceive her 
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into the pleasant belief that the girl reflected her own 
also. 

If there was a single direction in which this devoted 
and virtuous lady erred, it was in the direction of over- 
submissiveness. When all is said and done, and the truth, 
told, men seldom show much self-sacrifice in their conduct 
as lords and masters to helpless women bound to them 
for life, and perhaps (though I say it with all uncertainty) 
if she had blazed up in his face like a furze- faggot, directly 
he came home, she might have helped herself a little. But 
God knows whether this is a true supposition ; at any 
rate she did no such thing, and waited and prayed that 
she might never do despite to him who, she was bound to 
admit, had always been tender and courteous towards her ; 
and hoped that little Dorothy might never be taken away. 

By degrees the two households became friendly, and 
very seldom did a w<*ek pass without their seeing some- 
thing of each other. Try as she might, and dangerous as 
she assumed the acquaintanceship to be. Lady Mottisfont 
could detect no fault or flaw in her new friend. It was 
obvious that Dorothy had been the magnet which had 
drawn the Contcssa hither, and not Sir Ashley. Such 
beauty, united with such understanding and brightness, 
Philippa had never before known in one of her own sex, 
and she tried to think (whether she succeeded I do not 
know) that she did not mind the propinquity ; since a 
woman so rich, so fair, and with such a command of suitors, 
could not desire to wreck the happiness of so inoffensive a 
person as herself. 

The season drew on when it was the custom for families 
of distinction to go off to The Bath, and Sir Ashley Mottis- 
font persuaded his wife to accompany him thither wuth 
Dorothy. Everybody of any note was there this year. 
From their own pait of England came many that they 
knew • among the rest. Lord and Lady I’urbeck, the Earl 
and Countess of Wessex, Sir John Grebe, the Dienkhards, 
Lady Stourvale, the old Duke of Hamptonshire, the Bishop 
of Melchester, the Dean of Exonbury, ana other lesser 
lights of Court, pulpit and field. Thither also came the 
fair Coiitessa, whom, as soon as Philiiipa saw how much 
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she was sought after by younger men, she could not con- 
scientiously suspect of renewed designs upon Sir Ashley 

But the Countess had finer opportunities than ever with 
Dorothy ; for Lady Mottisfont was often indisposed, and 
even at other times could not honestly hinder an inter- 
course which gave bright ideas to the child. Dorothy 
welcomed her new acquaintance with a strange and instinc- 
tive readiness that intimated the wonderful subtlety of the 
threads which bind flesh and flesh together. 

At Irst the crisis came : it was precipitated by an acci- 
dent. Dorothy and her nurse had gone out one day for 
an airing, leaving Lady Mottistont alone indoors. While 
she sat gloomilv thinking that in all likelihood the Coun- 
tess would contrive to meet the child somewhere, and 
exchange a few tender ords with her, Sii Ashley Mottis- 
font rushed in and informed her that Dorothy had just 
had the nanowest possible escape from death. Some work- 
men were undermining a house to pull it down for rebuild- 
ing, when, without warning, the front wall inclined slowly 
outwards for its fall, the nurse and child passing beneath 
it at the same moment. The fall was temporarily arrested 
by the scaffolding, while in the meantime the Countess 
had witnessed their imminent danger from the other side 
of the street. Springing across, she snatched Dorothy 
from under the wall, and pulled the nurse after her, the 
middle of the way being barely reached before they were 
enveloped in the dense dust of the descending mass, though 
not a stone touched them. 

‘ Wliere is Dorothy ? ' says the excited f ady Mottisfont. 

‘ She has her — she won’t let her go for a time ’ 

' Has her ? But she's mine — she , mine ! ' aies Lady 
Mottisfont. 

Then her quick and tender eyes perceived that her hus- 
band had almost forgotten her intrusive existence in con- 
templating the oneness of Dorothy’s, the Countess’s, and 
his own ; he was in a dream of exaltation which recognized 
nothing necessary to his well-being outside that welded 
circle of three lives. 

Dorothy was at length brought home ; she was much 
fascinated by the Countess, and saw nothing tragic, but 
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rather all that was truly delightful, in what had happened. 
In the evening, when the excitement was over, and Dorothy 
was put to bed, Sir Ashley said, ‘ She has saved Dorothy, 
and I have been asking myself what I can do for her as a 
slight acknowledgment of her heroism. Surely we ought 
to let her have Doiothy to bring up, since she still desires 
to do it ? It would be so much to Dorothy’s advantage. 
We ought to look at it in that light, and not selfishly.’ 

Philippa seized his hand. * Ashley, Ashley I You don’t 
mean it — that I must lose my pictty darling — the only 
one I have ? ’ She met his gaze with her piteous mouth 
and wet eyes so painfully strained, that he turned away 
his face. 

The next morning, before Dorothy was awake. Lady 
Mottisfont stole to the girl’s bedside, and sat regarding 
her. When Doiothy opened hei eyes, she fixed them for a 
long time upon Philippa’s featuies. 

‘ Mamma — you are not so pretty as the Contessa, are 
you ? ' she said at length. 

‘ I am not, Dorothy.’ 

' Why are you not, mamma ? ' 

‘ Dorothy — where would you lather live, always , with 
me, or with hci ? ’ 

The little girl looked troubled. ‘ I am sorry, mamma ; 
I don’t mean to be unkind ; but I would latlier live with 
her , I mean, if I might without trouble, and you did not 
mind, and it could be just the same to us all, you know.’ 

‘ Has she ever asked you the same question ? ’ 

‘ Never, mamma.’ 

There lay the sting of it : the Countess seemed the soul 
of honour and fairness in this matter, test her as she might 
That afternoon Lady Mottisfont went to her husband with 
singular firmness upon her gentle face. 

‘ Ashley, we have been married nearly five years, and I 
have never challenged you with what I know pcilcctl}’ 
well — the parentage of Dorothy.’ 

‘ Never have you, Philippa dear. Though 1 have seen 
that you knew from the first.’ 

‘ From the first as to her father, not as to her mother. 
Her I did not know for some time ; but I know now,' 
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‘ Ah t you have discovered that too ? " says he, without 
much surprise. 

' Could I help it ? Very well, that being so, I have 
thought it over ; and I have spoken to Dorothy. I agree 
to her going. I can do no less than grant to the Countess 
her wish, after her kindness to my — your — her — child.’ 

Then this self-sacrificing woman went hastily away that 
he might not see that her heart was bursting ; and there- 
upon, before they left the city, Dorothy changed her mother 
and Inr home. After this, the Countess went away to 
London for a while, taking Dorothv with her; and the 
baronet and his vafe returned to their lonely place at 
Deansloigh ParK without her. 

To renounce Dorothv in the bustle of Bath was a dif- 
ferent thing from living without her in this qui(>t home. 
One evening Sir Ashley missed his wife from the supper- 
tabic ; her manner had been so pensive and woeful of late 
that he immediately became alarmed. He said nothing, 
but looked about outside the house narrowly, and discerned 
her form in the park, where recently she had been accus- 
tomed to walk alone. In its lower levels there was a pool 
fed by a trickling brook, and he reached this spot in time 
to hear a splash. Running forward, dimly perceived 
her light gown floating in the water. To pull her out was 
the work of a few instants, and bearing her indoors to her 
room, he undressed her, nobody in the house knowing of 
the incident but himself. She had not been immersed 
long enough to lose her senses, and soon recovered. She 
owned that she had done it becau'^e the Contessa had taken 
away her child, as she persisted in calling Doiothy. Her 
husband sjioke sternly to her, and impressed upon her the 
weakness of giving way thus, when all that had happened 
was for the best. She took his reproof mci klj*, and ^.dmitted 
her fault. 

After that she became more resigned, but he often caught 
her in tears over some doll, shoe, or ribbon of Dorothy's, 
and decided to take her to the North of England for change 
of air and scene. This was not without its beneficial effect, 
corporeally no less than mentally, as later events showed, 
but she still evinced a preternatural sharpness of ear at 
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the most casual mention of the child. When they reached 
home, the Countess and Dorothy were still absent from 
the neighbouring Fernell Hall, but in a month or two they 
returned, and a little later Sir Ashley Mottisfont came into 
his wife's room full of news. 

' Well — would you think it, Philippa ! After being so 
desperate, too, about getting Dorothy to be with her I ' 

‘ Ah— what ? ’ 

* Our neighbour, the Countess, is going to be married 
again I It is to somebody she has met in London.' 

Lady Mottisfont was much surprised ; she had never 
dreamt of such an event. The conflict for the possession 
of Dorothy's person had obscured the possibility of it; 
yet what more likely, the Countess being still under thirty, 
and so good-looking ? 

* What is of still more interest to us, or to you,’ con- 
tinued her husband, ‘ is a kind offer she has made. She 
is willing that you should have Dorothy back again. See- 
ing what a grief the loss of hor has been to you, she will 
try to do without her.' 

' It is not for that ; it is not to oblige ine,' said Lady 
Mottisfont quickly. ‘ One can see well enough what it is 
for ! ' 

‘ Well, never mind ; beggars mustn’t be choosers. The 
reason or motive is nothing to us, so that you obtain your 
desiie ' 

' I am not a beggar any longer,' said Lady Mottisfont, 
with proud mystery. 

‘ What do you mean by thnt ? ' 

I.ady Mottisfont in '>]tated. However, it was only too 
plain that she did not now jump at a restitutifm of one for 
whom some months before she had been breaking her 
heart. 

The explanation of this change of mood became apparent 
some little urnt* farther on. Lady Mottisfont, after five 
years of wedded life, was expecting to become a mother, 
and the aspect of many things was greatly altered in her 
view. Among the more important changes was that of no 
longer feeling Dorothy to be absolutely indispensable to 
her existence. 
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Meanwhile, in view of her coming marriage, the Countess 
decided to abandon the remainder of her term at Fernell 
Hall, and return to her pretty little house in town. But 
she could not do this quite so quickly as she had expected, 
and half a year or more elapsed before she finally quitted 
the neighbourhood, the interval being passed in alterna- 
tions between the country and London. Prior to her last 
departure she had an interview with Sir Ashley Mottisfont, 
and it occurred three days after his wife had presented him 
with a son and heir. 

‘ I wanted to speak to you,’ said the Countess, looking 
him luminously in the face, ' about the dear foundling J 
have adopted temporal ily, and thought to have adopted 
permanently. But my marriage makes it too lisky ! ’ 

‘ I thought it might be that,’ he answered, regarding 
hei steadfastly back again, and observing two tears come 
slowly into her eyes as she heard her own voice describe 
Dorothy in those words. 

‘Don’t criticize me,' she said hastily; and lecovering 
herself, went on. ‘If Lady Mottisfont could take her 
back again, as I suggested, it would be better foi me, and 
ceitainly no worse for Dorothy. To every one but our- 
selves she is but a child I have taken a fancy to, and Lady 
Mottisfont coveted her so much, and was very reluctant 
to let her go. ... I am sure she will adopt hei again ? ’ 
she added anxiously. 

‘ I will sound her afresh,’ said the baionet. ‘ You leave 
Dorothy behind for the present ^ ' 

‘ Yes ; although I go away, I do not give ii]; the house 
for another month.' 

He did not speak to his wife about the proposed till some 
few days after, when Lady Mottisfont had nearly lecovered, 
and news of the Countess's marriage in London had just 
reached them. He had no sooner mentioned Dorothy's name? 
than Lady Mottisfont showed symptoms of disquietude. 

‘ I have not acquired any dislike of Dorothy,' she said, 

‘ but I feel that there is one nearer to me now. Dorothy 
chose the alternative of going to the Countess, you must 
remember, when I put it to her as between the Countess and 
myself.' 
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‘ But, my dear Philippa, how can you argue thus about 
a child, and that child our Dorothy ? ' 

‘ Not ours,' said his wife, pointing to the cot. ‘ Ours is 
here.' 

‘ What, then, Philippa,' he said, surprised, ‘ you won’t 
have her back, after nearly dying of grief at the loss of’ 
her ? ' 

‘ I cannot argue, dear Ashley. 1 should prefer not to 
have the responsibility of Dorothy again. Her place is 
filled now.’ 

Her husband sighed, and went out of the chamber. 
There had been a previous arrangement that Doiothy 
should be brought to the house on a visit that day, but 
instead of taking her up to his wife, he did not inform 
Lady Mottisfont of the child’s piesence. He enteitained 
her himself as well as he could, and accompanied h(T into 
the i^aik, where they had a ramble together. Piesently 
he sat down on the root ol an elm and took her upon his 
knee, 

' Between this husband and this baby, little Dorothy, 
you who had two homes are left out in the cold,' he said 

‘ Can’t I go to London with iny pretty mamma ^ ’ said 
Dorothy, perctiving from hft> maimer that there was a 
hitch somewhere. 

' I am afraid nut, my child. She only took you to live 
with her because .she was lonely, you know ' 

‘Then can’t I stay at Deansleigh Paik with my other 
mamma and you ^ ' 

‘ I am a (laid that cannot be done eithoi,’ said he sadly. 

‘ We have a baby in <he house now.’ He closc^d the reply 
by stooping down and kissing her, there being a tear in 
his eye. 

‘ Then nobody wants me ! ' said Dorothy patheticalh . 

‘ 0 yes, somebody wants you,' he assu ed her. ‘ Where 
would you like to live besides ? ' 

Dorothy’s experiences being rather limited, she men- 
tioned the only other place in the world that she was 
acquainted with, the cottage of the villager who had taken 
care of her before Lady Mottisfont had lemoved her to the 
Manor House. 
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* Yes ; that’s where you’ll be best off, and most inde- 
pendent,’ he answered. ’And I'll come to see you, my 
dear girl, and bring you pretty things ; and perhaps you'll 
be just as happy there.’ 

Nevei theless, when the change came, and Dorothy was 
handed over to the kind cottage- woman, the poor child 
missed the luxurious roominess of Fernell Hall and Deans- 
leigh ; and for a long time her little feet, which had been 
accustomed to carpets and oak floors, suffered from the 
cold of the stone flags on which it was now -her lot to live 
and to play ; while chilblains came upon her fingers with 
washing at the pump. But thicker shoes with nails in 
them somewhat ''cmedied the cold feet, and her complaints 
and tears on this and other scores diminished to silence as 
she became inured anew to the hardships of the farm- 
cottage, and she grew up robust if not handsome. She 
was never altogether lost sight of by Sir Ashley, though 
she was deprived of the systematic education which had 
been devised and begun for her by Lady Mottisfont, as 
well as by her real mother, the enthusiastic Countess The 
latter soon had other Dorothys to think of, who occupied 
her time and affection as fully as Lady Mottisfont’s were 
occupied by her precious boy. In the course of time the 
doubly-desired and doubly-rejected Dorothy married, I 
believe, a respectable road-contractor— the same, if I mis- 
take not, who repaired and improved the old highway 
running from Wintoncester south-westerly through the 
New Forest — and in the heart of this worthy man of busi- 
ness the poor girl found the nest which had been denied 
her by her own flesh and blood of higher degree ^ 

Several of the listeners wished to hear another story 
from the sentimental member after this, but he said that 
he could recall nothing dse at the moment, and that itt 
seemed to him as if his friend on the other side of the fire- 
place had someting to say from the look of his face. 

The member alluded to was a respectable churchwarden, 
with a sly chink to one eyelid — possibly the result of an 
accident—, and a regular attendant at the Club meetings. 
He replied that his looks had been mainly caused by his ' 
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interest in the two ladies of the last story, apparently 
women of strong motherly instincts, even though they 
were not genuinely staunch in their tenderness. The talo 
had btoiight to his mind an instance of a firmer aftection 
of that sort on the paternal side, in a nature otherwise, 
culpable As for telling the story, his manner was much 
against him, he feared ; but he would do his best, if they 
wished. 

Here the President interposed with a suggestion that as 
it was getting late in the afternoon it would be as well to 
adjourn to their respective inns and lodgings for dinner, 
aftei which those who caied to do <^0 could return and 
resume these curious domestic traditions for the remainder 
of the evening, which might othirwise prove iiksome 
eijoiigh. The ruiator had told him that the room wa** at 
their service. The churchwarden, who was beginning to 
feci hungiy himself, leadilv acquiesced, and the Club 
separated for an hour and a half Then the faithful ones 
began to drop in again- -among whom were not the Presi- 
dent , neithei came the ruial dean, nor the two enrates, 
though the Colonel, and the man of farail}*, cigars in mouth, 
were good enough to return, Jia\'ing found their hotel 
dreary. The museum had no regular means of illumination, 
and a solitary candle, less poweifiil than the rays of the 
fire, was placed on the table , also bottles and glasses, 
provulfd by some thoughtful member. The chink-cvccl 
churchwarden, now thoroughly pnmed, proceeded to relate 
in his ow'n terms what was in substance as follows, while 
many of his listeners snuAcd 
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DAME THE FIiaH 
THE LADY ICENWAY 


BY IHE CIIURCIIWARDLN 




DAMK IHE Firra 
IHK LADY ICLNWAY 

By the Churchwcirdeu 

In the reign of His Most Excellent Majesty King George 
the Third, Defender of the Faith and of the Amcncan 
Gilonies, there lived in ‘ a faire maner-place ' (so Leland 
called it in hn day, as I have been told), in one o’ the 
greenest bits of woodland between Bristol and the city of 
Exon bury, a voung lady who resembled some aforesaid 
ones in having many talents and exceeding great beauty 
With these gifts she conbined a somewhat impel ions 
temper and arbitrary mind though her expenence of the 
world was not actually so large as hei conclusive manner 
would ha\c led the stranger to suppose Being an 
orphan she resided \vith her uncle, who though he was 
fairly considerate as to her welfare, left hei prf'tty much 
to hei sell 

Now It ehanrr d that when this lovely 37oung lady was 
about n me teen she (being a feailess horsewoman) was nd 
ing with only a voung lad as an at^aidant in one o the 
woods mar her uncles liouse and in trotting along her 
horse stumbled ovei the root t*l a felled tree She slipped 
to the ground not seiiou^U hurt, and was assisted home 
by a gentleman who came in view et the moment of her 
mishap It turned out that this genllcm in a total stran- 
gei to her, was on a vi^it at the house of a nr ighbounng 
landowner He was of Dutch exti action and ouasion illy 
came to En^^land on business or pkasuic from hii planta- 
tions in Guiana, on the north coast of South America, 
where he usually resided 

On this account he was naturally but little toown in 
Wessex, and was but a slight acquiintance of the gentle- 
man at whose mansion he was a guest However, the 
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friendship between him and the Heymeres — as the uncle 
and niece were named — warmed and warmed by degrees, 
there being but few folk o’ note in the vicinity at that 
time, which made a newcomer, if he were at all sociable 
.and of good credit, always suie of a welcome. A tender 
feeling (as it is called by the romantic) sprang up between 
the two young people, which ripened into intimacy. Ander*» 
ling, the foreign gentleman, was of an amorous tempera- 
ment ; and, though he endeavoured to conceal his feeling, 
it could be seen that Miss Maria He5rmere had impressed 
him rather more deeply than would be represented by a 
scratch upon a stone. He seemed absolutely unable to 
free himsdf from her fascination ; and his inability to do 
so, much a,s he tried— evidently thinking he had not the 
ghost of a chance with ht — gave her the pleasure of power ; 
though she more than sympathized when she overheard 
him heaving his deep-drawn sighs — privately to himself, 
as he supposed. 

After prolonging his visit by every conceivable excuse 
in his power, he summoned courage, and offered her his 
hand and his heart. Being in no way disinclined to him, 
though not so fervid as he, and her uncle making no objec- 
tion to the match, she consented to share his fate, for 
better or otherwise, in the distant colony where, as he 
assured her, his rice, and coffee, and maize, and timber, 
produced him ample means — a statement which was borne 
out by his friend, her uncle’s neighbour. In short, a day 
for their marriage was fixed, earlier in the engagement 
than is usual or desirable between compaiative strangers, 
by reason of the necessity he wai under of rf‘t liming to 
look after his properties. 

The wedding took jilacc, and Maria left her uncle’s man- 
sion with her husband, going in the first place to London, 
and about a fortnight after sailing with him across thei 
great ocean for their distant home- -which, however, he 
assured her, should not be her home for long, it being his 
intention to dispose of his interests in this pait of the 
world as soon as the war was over, and he could do so 
advantageously; when they could come to Europe, and. 
reside in some favourite capital. 
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‘ As they advanced on the slow voyage she observed that 
he grew more and more constrained ; and, by the time they 
had drawn near the Line, he was quite depressed, just as 
he had been before proposing to her A day or two before 
landing at Paramaribo he embraced her in a very tearful, 
and passionate manner, and said he wished to make a 
confession. It had been his misfortune, he said, to marry 
at Quebec in early life a woman whose reputation proved 
to be in every way bad and scandalous. The discovery 
had nearly killed him ; but he had ultimately separated 
from her, and bad never seen her since He had hoped 
and prayed she might be dead ; but recently in London, 

, when they were starting on this journey, he had discovered 
that she was still alive. At first he had decided to keep 
this dark intelligence from her beloved cars ; but he had 
felt that he could not do it. All he hoped was that such a 
condition ot things would make no difference in her feel- 
ings for him. as it need make no difftience in the course 
of theii lives 

Thereupon the spirit ot this proud and masteiful lady 
showed itself in violent turmoil, like the raging of a nor'- 
west thundei storm — as well it might, God knows. But 
she was of too stout a natuic to be broken down by his 
revelation, as many ladies of my acquaintance w'ould have 
been — so far from home, and right under the tropical blaze 
o’ the sun. Of the two, indeed, he was the more wretched 
and shattered in spirit, foi he loved her deeply, and (there 
being a foreign twist in his make) had been tempted to 
this Clime by her exceeding beauty, against which he had 
struggled day and night, till he had no further resistance 
left in him. It was she who came first to a decision as to 
what should be done — whether a wise oni I do not attempt 
to judge. 

‘ I put it to you,’ says she, when many useless self- 
reproaches and protestations on his pait had been utteied 
I put it to you whether, if any manliness is left in 
you, you ought not to do exactly what I consider the 
best thing for me in this strait to which you have reduced 
me ? ’ 

He promised to do anything in the whole w'orld. She 
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then requested him to allow her to return, and announce 
him as having died of malignant ague immediately on 
their arrival at Paramaribo i that she should consequently 
appear in weeds as his widow in her native place ; that he 
would never molest her, or come again to that part of the 
world during the whole course of his life — a good reason 
for which would be that the legal consequences might be 
serious. 

He readily acquiesced in this, as he would have acquiesced 
in anything for the restitution of one he adored so deeply 
— even to tlie yielding of life itself. To put her in an 
immediate state of independence he gave her, in bonds 
and jewels, a considerable sum (for his worldly means had , 
been in no way oxaggiTated) ; and by the next ship she 
sailed again for England, having travelled no further than 
to Paramanbo. At parhng he declared it to be his inten- 
tion to turn all his landed possessions into personal pro- 
perty, and to be a wanderer on the face of the earth in 
remorse for his conduct towards her. 

Maria duly arrived in England, and immediately on 
landing apprised her unde of her return, duly appearing 
at his house in the gaib of a widow. She was commiser- 
ated by all the neighbours as soon as her stoiy was told; 
but only to her uncle did she leveal.the real state of affairs, 
and her reason for concealing it. For, though she had 
been innocent of wrong, Mana's pride was of that grain 
which could not brook the least appearance of hav-^ 
ing been fooled, or deluded, or nonplussed in her worldly 
aims. ' 

For some time she hd a quiet life with Iter relative, and 
in due course a son was bom to her She was much re- 
sjxjcted for her dignity and reserve, and the portable wealth 
which hci temporary husband had made over to her enabled 
her to live in comfort in a wing of the mansion, with-" 
out assistance from her uncle at all. But, knowing that 
she was not what she seemed to be, her life was an 
uneasy one, and she often said to herself : ' Suppose his 
continued existence should become knowm heie, and 
people should discern the pride of my motive in hiding my 
hui^iation ? It would be worse than if I had been frank' 
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at first, which I should have been but for the credit of 
this child.' 

Such grave reflections as these occupied her with increas- 
ing force , and during their continuance she encountered a 
worthy man of noble birth and titb' — Lord Icenway hi^ 
name — whose seat was beyond Wintoncester, quite at 
t'other end of Wessex. He being anxious to pay his 
addresses to her, Maria willingly accepted them, though he 
was a plain man, older than herself ; for she discerned in a 
second marrijge a method of fortifying her position against 
mortifying discoveries. In a few months their union took 
place, and Maria lifted her head as Lady Icenway, and left 
with her husband and child for his home as aforesaid, 
where she was quite unknown. 

A justification, or a condemnn tion, of her step (accord- 
ing as you view it) was seen when, not long aftiT, she received 
a note from her former husband Aiiderling. It was a 
hasty and tender epistle, and perhaps it was fortunate that 
it arrived during the temporal y absence of Lord Icenway 
His woithless wife, said Aiideiling, had ju*-! died in Quebec ; 
he had gone there to ascertain particulars, and had seen 
the unfortunate woman buned He now was hastening to 
England to repaii the wrong he had done his Maria He 
asked her to meet him at Southampton, his port of anival ; 
which .she need be in no fear of doing, as he had changed 
his name, and was almost absolutelv unknown in Europe. 
He would re-mairv her immediatelv, and live with her in 
any part of the Continent as they had oiiginallv intended, 
where, for the great love he still bore her, he would devote 
himself to her service for the rest of his days. 

Lady Icenway, self-possessed as it was her nature to be, 
was yet much disturbed at this new<^, and set olf to meet 
him, unattended, as soon as she heard ''hat the shiji w'as 
in sight. As soon as they stood face to face she found 
that she still fiossessed all her old influence' over him, though 
his power to fascinate her had quite departed In his 
sorrow for his offence against her he had become a man of* 
Strict religious habits, .self-denying as a lenten saint, though 
formerly he had been a free and joyous liver. Having 
first got him to swear to make her any amends she should 
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choose (which he was imagining must be by a true mar- 
riage), she informed him that she had already wedded 
another husband, an excellent man of ancient family and 
possessions, who had given her a title, m which she much 
rejoiced 

At thii. the countenance of the poor foreign gentleman 
became cold as clay, and his heart withered within him , 
for as it liad been her beauty and beaiing which had led 
him to sm to obtain her, so, now that hei beauty was in 
fuller bliom, and her manner more haughty by her suc- 
cess, did he feel her fascination to be almost more than 
he could bear Nevertheless, having sworn his word, he 
undertook to obev her commands, which were simply a 
renewal of her old reqiic t — that he would depart for some 
foreign country, and nc ^r leveal his existence to her 
Iricnds, or husband, or any person in England , never 
trouble her more, seeing how great a harm it would do 
her in the high position which she at present occupied 
He bowed his head ‘ And the child — our child ^ ' he said 
‘ He IS well,’ says she ‘ Quite well ' 

With this the unhappy gentleman deparU d, much sad- 
der in his heart than on his voyage to England , for it had 
never occurred to him that a woman who rated her honour 
so highly as Maria had done, and who was the niothe r of a 
child of his, would have adopted such means as this for 
the restoration of that honour, and at so surprisingly early 
a date He had fully calculated on making her his wife 
in law and truth, and on living in cheerful unity with her 
and his offspring, for whom he felt a dci f md growing 
tenderness, though he had never once seen tiie child 
The lady ictumcd to her mansion beyond Wmuncester, 
and told nothing of the interview to her noble husband, 
who had fortunately gone that day to do a little cc/cking 
and ratting out by Weydon Priors, and knew nothing of 
her movements She had dismissed her poor Anderling 
peremptorily enough , yet she would often after this look 
in the face of the child of her so-call«^d widowhood, to dis- 
cover what and how many traits of his father were to be 
seen m his lineaments hor this she had ample oppor-^ 
tunity during the following autumn and winter months. 
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her husband bdng a matter-of-fact nobleman, who s})cnt 
the greater part of his time in field-sports and aguculture. 

One winter day, when he had started for a meet ot the 
hounds a long way from the house- -it being his cu'^loin 
to hunt three or four times a week at this season of the 
year — she had walked into the sunshine upon the teirare 
before the windows, where there fell at her feet some littk' 
white object that had come ovei a boundary wall hard by. 
It proved to be a tiny note wiapjK'd round a stone. Lady 
Icenway opened it and lead it, and immediately (no doubt, 
with a stern fixture of Ikt queenly countenance) walked 
hastily along tlie terrace, and through the door into the 
shrubbery, whence the note had come. The man who 
had first niarrii d her stood undiT the bushes before her. It 
was plain from his appeal ance Ihat something had gone 
wrong with him. 

' You notice a change in mo, my best-beloved,' he said. 

* Yes, Maria— I have lost all the wealth I once possessed 

mainly by reckless gambling in the Continental hells 
to which you banished me. But one thing in the world 
remains to me — the child and it is for him that I have 
intruded here. Don’t fear me, darling ! I shall not incon- 
venience you long ; I love you too well ! But I think of 
the boy clay and night- -I cannot help it- 1 cannot keep 
my feeling for him down ; and I long to see him, and. speak 
a woid io him once in my lifetime ' ' 

‘ But your oath ? ' says she. ‘ You promised never to 
reveal by word or sign 

‘ I will rv'veal nothing. Only let me see tlie child T 
know what I have svvorn to you. cruel mistu'ss, and I 
rcvspect my oath. Otherwise I might have seen him b}’ 
some subterfuge. But I piefcrred the fiank course ot 
asking your permission.' 

She demurred, with the haughty sc\erity which had 
giown part of her character, and wliich her ehwation to 
the rank of a peeress had rather intensified th.m diinimshcd. 
She said that she would consider, and would give him an 
answer the day after the next, at the same hour and place, 
when her husband would again be absent w'llli his jxick ot 
hoimds. 
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The gentleman waited patiently. Lady Icenway, who 
had now no conscious love left for him, well considered 
the matter, and felt that it would be advisable not to push 
to extremes a man of so passionate a heart. On the day 
and hour she met him as she had promised to do. 

‘ You shall see him,’ she said, ' of course on the strict 
condition that you do not leveal yourself, and hence, 
though you sec him, he must not see you, oi 3 our manner 
might betrav J^ou and me. I will lull him into a nap in 
the afternoon, and then I will come to you heie, and fetch 
you indoors by a private way ’ 

The unlortun'itc father, who'ie misdenuanour had 
recoiled u]ion In'- own }*ead in a way he could not have 
foreseen, promised to adl < le to Iut instiuctioiis, and waited 
in the shiubbcrics till tin moment when she should call 
him. This sue duly dui about thice o’clock that day, 
leading him in by a gaiden door, and upstairs to the nur- 
sery where the child l.iy. He was in his little cot, breath- 
ing calmly, Ins arm tlirown over his head, and his silken 
cuiJs crushed into the pillow. His father, now almost to 
be pitied, bent over him, and a tear from Ins eye wetted 
the (uveikt. 

She held up a winning fmgii us he loweied his mouth 
to the lips of the boy, 

‘ But 0 , why not ’ imploicd he. 

' Very well, then,' said she, lolmling. ' Jkit as gently 
as possible ’ 

He kissed the child withoul waking him, tunnel, gave 
him a last look, and loUowed her out ot the chamber, 
when she conducted him olt the pn'.nises by the way he 
had come. 

But tins D medy for his sadness ot heai 1 at being a 
strangcT to his own son had the effect of n'lcnsifyicg the 
malady ; for while originally, not knowing 01 lia\ing ever 
seen the boy, he had loved him vaguely and iinagina lively 
only, he now became attached to him in llesh and bone, 
as any parent might , and the feeling that he could at best 
only see his child at the rarest and most cursoiy moments, 
if at all, drove him into a state of distraction which threat- 
ened to oveitlirow his promise to the boy s mother to keep 
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out of his sight. But such was his chivalrous respect for 
Lady Icenway, and his regret at having ever deceived her, 
that he scliooled Iiis poor heart into submission. Owing 
to his loneliness, all the fervour of which he was capable 
— and that was much— flowed now in the channel of paren- 
tal and marital love— for a child who did not know him, 
and a woman who had ceased to love him. 

At length this singular pimisliment became such a tor- 
ture to the poor foreigner that he resolved to lessen it at 
all hazards, compatible with piinclilious care for the name 
of the lady his former wife, to w'hom his attachment .seemed 
to increase in jaoportion to her punitive tieatment of him. 
At one time of his life he had taken gieat mteiest in tulip- 
culture, as w'('ll as gardening in general; and since the rnm 
of his foiluiK"-, and his ariival in England, he bad made of 
his knowledg'- a piecarious income in tin* hot-houses of 
nurseiMiicn and others. With ihi' new u!oa in his head 
he ajiplied himself zealously to tin' birsitiess, till he aequiri’d 
in a few months great .skill m horticulture Waiting till 
the noble loid, Ins lady’s luisband, had mom for an inider- 
gardeiK'i of a gdii'ial .soil, he oltered hiniM 11 foi the place, 
and was engaged imriK'diatelv bv rea.son of his civility 
and intelligence lielore T.edv Icenway knew an vt lung of tlio 
matter. Mik h tin leloie did he siiT])riseher win n she found 
him in Ihe C(»]iser\ atoiies of lier mansion a wiH'k or two 
aftei liis amval. The ]>umsliment of instant dismissal, 
with winch at Inst she lianghtily threatened him. my lady 
thought ht, on ndlection, not to enforce. While he seived 
her thus she kii<’\v he would nol harm her ]>y a word, w'hil(% 
if he WTie exjielled, - hagiiii might iiidiici' him to leveal 
in a moiiKUit of oxa'-[XTation wliat kind trealment would 
assist hiiii to coineal 

So he was allowed to remain on tlie j'lemises, and liad 
for his residence a little cottage by the t irdtii -wall which 
had been tho domicile of some ot Iiis j ledeeessois m tlie 
same occupation. Here lie lived abscflutely alone, and 
spent mucli of his h'lsure in reading, but the gnatcu part 
in watching the windows and lawns of his hull’s hou^e for 
glimp.ses of the foiin of tJie child. It was for that c hild s 
sake that he abandoned the tenets of the KVniaii Catholic 
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Church in which he had been reared, and became the most, 
regular attendant at the services in the parish place of 
worship hard by, where, sitting behind the pew of my 
lady, my lord, and my lord’s stepson, the gardener could 
pensively study the traits and movements of the youngster 
at only a few feet distance, without suspicion or hindrance. 

He filled his post for more than two years with a pleas- 
ure to himself which, though mournful, was soothing, his 
lady never ^ forgiving him, or allowing him to be anything 
more th in ' the gardener ' to her child, though once or 
twice the boy said, ' That gardener’s eyes are so sad • 
Why does he look so sadly at me ? ' He sunned himself 
in her scornfulress as if it were love, and his cais drank 
m her curt monosyllables as though they weie rhapsodies 
of endearment. Strangeh enough, the coldness with which 
she treated her foreigner oegan to be the conduct of Loid 
Icenway towards herself It was a matter of great anxiety 
to him that there should be a lineal successor to the barony, 
yet no sign of that successor had as yet appeared. One 
day he complained to her quite roughly of his fate. ‘ All 
will go to that dolt of a cousin ! ’ he cried. ‘ I'd sooner 
see my name and place at the bottom of the sea I ' 

The lady soothed him and fell into thought, and did not 
recriminate. But one day, soon after, she went down to 
the cottage of the gardener to inquire how he was getting 
on, for he had been ailing of late, though, as was supposed, 
not seriously. Though she often visited the pooi, she had 
never entered her under-gardener’s home before, and was 
much suipiised— even giieved and dismayt *1 —to find tliat 
he was too ill to nse fr('m his bed She went bark to her 
mansion and letmned \>ith some delicate soup, that she 
might have a leason for seeing him 

His condition was so feeble and alarming, and hiS face 
so thin, that it quite shocked her softening heart, and 
gazing upon him she said, ‘ You must get well — you must 1 
There's a reason. I have been hard with you hitherto — I ' 
know it. I will not be so again.' 

The sick and dying man— for he was dying indeed — 
took her hand and piessed it to his lips. ‘ Too late, my 
darling, too late I ' he murmured. 
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' But you mni>t not die I O, you must not ! ’ she said 
And on an impulse she bent down and whispered some words 
to him, blushing as she had blushed in her maiden days. 

He replied by a faint wan smile ‘ Ah — why did you 
not say so sooner ? Time was . . . but that's past ! ’ he 
said. ‘ I must die ! ' 

And die he did, a few days later, as the sun was going 
down behind the garden-wall Her harshness seemed to 
come trebly home to her thim. and she remorsefully ex- 
claimed against herself in secret and alone. Her one desire 
now was to erect some tribute to his memory without its 
being recognized as her handiwork. In the completion of 
this scheme tln^re arrived a few months later a handsome 
stained-glass window for the church; and when it was 
unpacked and m course of erection Lord Iccnw.iy strolled 
into the building with liis wile 

" " Erected to lus memory by his grieving, iViilow," ' he 
said, reading th<' legend on the glass ' T didn’t know 
that he had a wife ; I've never seen her ’ 

'0 yes, you must have, Iren way ; only )ou forget,' 
replied his lady blandly. ‘ But slie didn’t live with him, 
and w\as never seen visiting him, because there were differ- 
ences between them ; which, as is usually the ca'^e, makes 
her all the more sorry now.' 

‘And go ruining hei^elf by this expensive nibv.-and- 
azuie glass-d('sign.' 

' She is not poor, tlu'^ .-^av ’ 

As Lord Iceiiway grew older he became criistiiT and 
crustier, and w'henevei he set <‘yes on his w'lte's bo} b} 
her otluT husband he would burst out morosely, saying, 

‘ 'Tis a very odd thing, my lady, that }ou could oblige 
your first husband, and couldn't oblige me.’ 

‘ Ah ! if I had only thought of it sooner ! ' she mur- 
mured. 

‘ What ? ' said he 

‘ Nothing, dearest,' replied Lady Iceiiway. 

The Colonel was the first to comment upon the church- 
warden’s tale, by saying that the fate of the poor tellow^ 
was rather a hard one. 
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The gentleman-tiadesman could not see that his fatfe 
was at all too hard foi him. He was legally nothing to 
her, and he had served hei shamefully If he had been 
nally her husband it would have stood differently. 

The Bookworm remarked that Lord Icen\vay seemed to 
have been a very unsuspieious man, with which view a 
fat member with a ciimson face agiced It was true his 
wife was a very close -mouthed personage, which made a 
dilfcicncc If she had spoken out recklessly her lord might 
have been suspicious enough as in the case of that lady 
who lived at Stapleford Park m their grcat-gi andfathers’ 
time Though fheie, to be sine, considciations arose 
whkh made hci husband view mattcis with much phil- 
osophy 

\ few of the niLinbcus ( uibted the possibility of this in 
such cases 

Ihe enmson man, who was a retired maltstei of com- 
fortable means, vent/if, and short in stature, cleared his 
thioat blew off his supeifluous breath anel proceeded to 
give the instance before alluded to of such possibility hrst 
apologizing foi his heioine s lack of a title it never having 
be^en his good foitmie to know miny of the nobility To 
his stvle of naiiative the foll<»Mng is onlv an approxima- 
tion 
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DAME THE SIXTH 


SQUIEE PETRICK’S LADY 

By the Crimson Maltster 

Folk wlio aie at all acquainted with the tiaditions of 
Stapleford Park will not need to be told that in the middle 
of the last century it was owned by that tiump of mort- 
gagees, Timothy Petrick, whose skill in gaining possession 
of fair estates by granting sums of money on their title- 
deeds has seldom if ever been equalled in our part of 
England. Timothy vvas a lawyer by profession, and agent 
to several noblemen, by which means his special line of 
business became opened to him by a sort of revelation. 
It is said that a relative of his, a very deep thinker, who 
afterwards had the misfortune to be transported for life 
for mistaken notions on the signing of a will, taught him 
considerable legal lore, which he creditably resolved never 
to throw away for the beneiit ot othi'i j:)cople, but to reserve 
it entirely for his own 

However, I have nothing in particular to say about his 
early and active days, but rather of the time when, an 
old man, he had become the owner of vast estates by 
the me.ms I have signified— among them the great 
manor of Slaplefoid, on which he lived, in the splendid 
old mansion now pulled down ; likewise estates at 
Marlott, estates neai Sheiton Abbas, neaily all the borough 
of Millpool, and many properties ncc'i Ivcll. Indeed, 

I can't call to mind half his landed possessions, and 
I don’t know that it matters much at this time of rlay, 
seeing that he’s been dead and gone many years It is 
said that when he bought an estate he would not decide 
to pay the pi ice till he had walked ovei every single acie 
with his own two feet, and prodded the soil at every ptiint 
with his own spud, to test its quality, whnh, il wc legard 

627 
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the extent of his pioperties, must have been a stiff busmess- 
for him 

At the time 1 am speaking of he was a man over eighty, 
and his sou was dead , but he had two grandsons, the 
elder of v^honi, his namesake, was mariied, and was shortly 
expecting issue Just then the grandfather was taken ill, 
for dfdth as it sttmed considtimg his age By his will 
the old nun had created an entail (as I bcluwe the lawyers 
call It) d( vising the whole of the estates to his elder grand- 
son and J IS issue male, failing which, to his youngti grand- 
son and Ills issue male failing which, to remoter leJatives, 
who need not be mentioned now 

While old lime Uiy Pt tnek was I}' mg ill his ( Ick 1 grand- 
son s wife, Amutta gave birth to hei expected chiM, who, 
as fortune would have it vas a son limothv, her hus- 
band though sprung of a srheinmg family, was no great 
scheme 1 himseli , he was the single one of the Petneks 
then living whose hcait had c\er been greatly moved by 
sentiments which did rot run in th(‘ groove of ambition , 
and on tins aceciint he had not married will, as the siymg 
IS, 1 ns wife hdving been tlu daughter of a family of nc> 
bettci beginnings than his own that is to say her lathi r 
was a coll^ltr^ townsimn of hic professional fldss But 
she was a ^eiy prottv woman by ill accounts, and her 
husband had seen, e cm ted, and manic rl her m a high tide 
of infatiution, aftu a very short ae ciuamtane c, anei with 
Vf ly liltli knowledge of her heart s histoiy He had neve r 
found 1 CM son to icgiCt his choice as yet, and hn anxiety 
lor her recovery was great 

She was supposed to lx out of dangei, and herself and 
the child piogie'-sjng well when then was a eh iige for 
the woisc and she sank so lapidly that he was s*^ ou given 
over W'licn she ie It that she* was about 'o leave him 
Annetta sent fen her husband, and, on liis sjiecch entry 
and assurance that they were alone, she mrick him sole^mnly 
vow to give the child cveiy care in an'5 eiiciimstances that 
might arise, if it shorlcl please Heaven to tike hei This, 
of course, he readily piomised Ihen, aTe r some hesita- 
tion, she told him that she could not die with a falsehood 
upon her soul, and dire deceit in her life , she must make a 
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terrible confession to him before her lips were sealed for 
ever. She thereupon related an incident concerning the 
baby’s parentage, which was not as he supposed. 

Timothy Pelrick, though a quick-feeling man, w'as not 
of a sort to show nerves outwardly, and he bore himself 
as heroically as he possibly could do in this trying moment 
of his life. That same night his wih* died ; and while she 
lay d(‘ad, and before her funeral, he hastened to the bed- 
side of his sick grandfather, and revealed to him all that 
had happened : the baby's birth, his wife’s conlession, and 
her death, bc.seeching tlie aged man, as he loved liim, to 
bestir himself now, at the eleventh hour, and alter his ^^ill 
so as to dish the intruder. Old Timothy, seeing matters 
in the same light as his grandson, required no urging 
against allowing anytliing to stand in the way of legitimate 
inheritance ; he (’xetailed anotlv'i will, limiting 11 k entail 
to Timolhv his giaiuLon, ior hie, and his male liciis there- 
after to be l)orn , alter them to his otluT grandson Edward, 
and Edward s heirs. Thus the newly-born infant, who 
had be('n the ceiitn' of so many hopes, was cut olf, and 
scorned as none of the eket. 

Tlic old mortgagee lived but a short time after this, the 
excitement of tlie discoveiv having told iijion him con- 
sidcrablv, and hi* w^as gatlierod lo his fatln ks like the most 
chaiitdblc m.in in his neighbourhood Eoth wile and 
graiidjiaront being buii^^d, Timoth}’ srttk'd down to hia 
usual life as well as lu' was able, mentally satisfied that he 
had by prompt adion deicated the coiiscquimces of such 
dire domestic Ireachory as had been showm towauk him, 
aud resolving to many a second time as soon as he could 
satisfy himself in the dioice of a wife 

But men do not always know themselves. The embit- 
tered state of Timothy Petrick's miiKi bied in him by 
degrees su(‘h a hatred and mistinst of womankind that, 
though several specimens of high attractiveness came under 
his eyes, he could not bring himself to the point of propos- 
ing marriage, lie dreaded to take up the position of hus- 
band a second time, discerning a trap in evciy petticoat, 
and a Slough of Despond in possible heirs, ‘ Whrd has 
happened once, when all seemed so fair, may bapjjen again,’ 
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he said to himself. ‘ Til risk my name no more.’ So he 
abstained from marriage, and overcame his wish for a lineal 
descendant to follow him in the ownership of Stapleford. 

Timothy had scarcely noticed the unfortunate child that 
his wife had borne, after arranging for a meagre fulfilment 
of his promise to her to take care of the boy, by having 
him brought up in his house. Occasionally, icmembcring 
this promise, he went and glanced at the child, saw that 
he was doing well, .gave a few special directions, and again 
went his solitary way. Thus he and the child lived on in 
the Staplefoid mansion-house till two or thiee years had 
passed by. One day he was walking in the garden, and 
by ''Ome accident loft his snuff-box on a bench When 
he came back to find it hr aw the little boy standing there ; 
he had escaped his nurse, -^nd was making a plaything of 
the box, in spite of the convulsive sneezings which the 
game brought in its train. Then the man with the en- 
ciusted heart became interested in the little fellow’s per- 
sistence in his play under such discomforts ; h(' looked in 
the child’s face, saw there his wife’s countenance, though 
he did not see his own, and fell into thought on the piteoiis- 
ness of childhood — particularly of despised and i ejected 
childhood, like this before him 

P'rom that hour, try as he would to counteract the feel- 
ing, the human necessity to love something or other got 
the better of what he had called his wisdom, and shaped 
itself in a tender anxiety for the youngster Rupeit. This 
name had been given him by his dying mother when, at 
her request, the child was baptized in her chamber, lest 
he should not survive for public baptism ; and her nusband 
had never thought of it as a name of any signihci jice till, 
about this time, he Icaint by accident that it was the name 
of the young Marquis of Christminster, son of the Duke 
of Southwesterland, for whom Annctta had cheiishf d warm 
feelings before her marriage. Recollecting some wander- 
ing phrases in his wife's last words, which he had not imder- 
stood at the time, he perceived at last that this was the 
person to whom she had alluded when affording him a 
clue to little Rupert's history. 

He would sit in .silence for hours with the child, being 
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no great speaker at the best of times ; but the boy, on 
his part, was too ready with his tongue for any break in 
discourse to arise because Timothy Petrick had nothing 
to say. After idling away his mornings in this manner, 
Petrick would go to his own 100m and swear in long loud 
whispers, and walk up and down, calling himself the most 
ridiculous dolt that ever lived, and declaring that he would 
never go near the little fellow again ; to which resolve he 
would adhere for the space perhaps of a day. Such cases 
are happily not new to human nature, but there never 
was a case in which a man more completely befooled his 
former self than in this. 

As the child grew up, Timothy's attachment to him 
grew deeper, till Rupert became almost the sole object foi 
which he lived. There had been enough of the family 
ambition latent in him for Timothy Petrick to feel a little 
envy when, some time before this date, his brother Edward 
had been accepted by the Honourable Harriet Mountclere, 
daughter of the second Viscount of that name and title ; 
but having discovered, as I iiave befoic stated, the pater- 
nity of his boy Rupert to lurk in even a higher stratum of 
society, those envious feelings speedily dispeised. Indeed, 
the more he reflected thereon, after his brother’s aristo- 
cratic marriage, the more content did he become. His 
late wife took softei outline m his memory, as he thought 
of the lofty taste she had displayed, though only a plain 
buighcr’s daughter, and the justification for his weakness 
in loving the child — the justification that he had longed 
foi — was afforded now in the knowledge that the boy was 
by nature, if not by name, a representative of one of the 
noblest houses in England. 

‘ She was a woman of grand instincts after all,’ he said 
to himself proudly. ' To fix her choice iijioii the immediate 
successor in that ducal line — it was finely conceived > 
Had he been of low blood like myself 01 my relations she 
would scarce have deserved the harsh measure that I have 
dealt out to her and her offspring. How much less, then, 
when such grovelling tastes were furthest from her soul ! 
The man Annctta loved was noble, and my boy is noble 
in spite of me.’ 
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The afterclap was inevitable, and it soon came. ‘ So 
far,’ he reasoned, ‘ from cutting off this child from inherit- 
ance of my estates, as I have done, I should have rejoiced 
in the possession of him ! lie is of blue stock on one side 
at least, whilst in the ordinary run of affairs he would 
have been a commoner to the bone.' 

Being a man, whatever his faults, of good old beliefs 
in the divinity of kings and those about 'em, the more he 
overhauled the case in this light, tlie more strongly did 
his poor wife s conduct in improving the blood and breed 
of the Petrick family win his heart. lie considered what 
ugly, idle, hard-drinking scamps many of his own relations 
had been; the miserable scriveneis, usurers, and pawn- 
brokers that he had nun- hered among his forefathers, and 
the piobability that some their bad qualities would have 
come out in a merely corj.oreal child of his loins, to give 
him sorrow in his old age, turn his black hairs gray, his 
gray hairs white, cut down every stick ol timber, and 
Heaven knows what all, had he not, or rather his good 
wife, like a skilful gardener, given attention to the ait of 
grafting, and changed the sort ; till at length this iight- 
minded man fell down on his knees every night and morn- 
ing and thanked God that he was not as other meanly 
descended fathers in such matters. 

It was in the peculiar dis])osition of the Pctrick family 
that the satisfaction which ultimately settled in Timothy's 
breast found nouiishment. The Peliicks had adored the 
nobility, and plucked them at the same time That excel- 
lent man Izaak Walton’s feelings about lidi were much 
akin to those of old Timothy Pctrick and of his descen- 
dants in a lesser degree, concerning the Janded an- ocracy. 
To tortuie and to love simultaneously is a proceeding 
strange to reason, but possible to practice, as these insl.mces 
show. 

Hence, when Timothy’s brother Edward said slightingly 
one day that Timothy's son was well enough, but that he 
had nothing but shops and offices in his backward historic al 
perspective, while his own children, should he have any, 
would be far different, in possessing such a mother as the 
Honourable Harriet, Timothy felt a bound of triumph 
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within him at the power he possessed of contradicting that 
statement if he chose 

So much was he interested in his boy in this new aspect 
that he now btgan to read up chronicles of the illustiious 
house eiinobkd as the Dukes of Soulhwesterland, from tht ir 
very b< ginning in the gloncs of tlie Restoiation of the 
blessed Chailes till the year of his own time He mentally 
noted thfir gifts from royalty grants of lands, purchases, 
intermari lages plantings and buildings , more particulaily 
their political and military achievements which had been 
great, and their performan^'es in art and letters which 
had been by no means contemptible He studied prints 
of the portniits of that family, and then, like a chemist 
watching a crystilhzation, began to cxamint young Rupert s 
face for the unfolding of those hi'>tonc cuivcs and shades 
that the painters Vandyke and J tly hid prrpetuated on 
canvas 

When tht boy reached the most fascinating age of child- 
hood, and his shouts of laughUr ran through Staplcford 
House from ( nd to ( nd the rt moise that oj ore ssed limothy 
Pttrick knew no bounds Of all people in the world this 
Rupert was the on(' on whom he could have wished the 
estatts to dt volvt yet Ruptrt, b\ Timothy s own des- 
perate strategy it the time of his buth had been ousted 
from all mheiitance of tlum and since In. did not nit an 
to rtuiirry' the minors would pa->s to his brothti md his 
brother s children, who would be nothing to him and whose 
boasted pcdigict on one side would be nothing to his 
Ruperts iftir all 

Had ht only hft tl e hist \vill of his grandfather alone • 

His inmd lan on the wills eontmuallv both of which 
were in t \istence and the hist the eaidlkd one, m his 
own possession Night aftci night w’en tin servants 
were all abed ind the eliek ol safety loci sounded a'' loud 
as a crash lu looked at that fust will, and wislied it had 
been the second and not the lust 

J he crisis ( irne at last One night after having enjoyed 
the bo\’s cnmpiny fee hours he could no longer bear that 
his beloved Kupert of the anstoiratie blood slioukl 1" dis- 
possessed, and he committed the felonious a ol alUimg 
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the date of the earlier will to a fortnight later, which made 
its execution appear subsequent to the date of the second 
will already proved. He then boldly propounded the first 
will as the second. 

His brother Edward submitted to what appealed to be 
iiot only incontestable fact, but a far more likely disposi- 
tion of old Timothy’s property , for, like many others, he 
had been much surprised at the limitations defined m the 
other will, having no clue to their cause. He joined his 
brother Timothy in setting aside the hitheito accepted 
document, and matters went on in their usual course, 
there being no dispositions in th(‘ substituted will differ- 
ing fiom those in the other, except such as related to a 
future which had not y( t arrived. 

The years moved on. Rupert had not yet revealed the 
.inxiously expected historic lineaments which should lore- 
sh.idow the political abilities of the ducal family afoiesaid, 
wlun it happened on a ceitain day that Timothy Petrick 
made the acquaintance of a well-known physician of Bud- 
mouth, who had been the medical adviser and friend of the 
Lite Mrs, Petrick’s family for many years ; though after 
Annetta's marriage, and consequent removal to St.iplefoid, 
he had seen no more of her, the neighbouiing piactitionor 
who attended the Petricks having then become her doctor 
as a matter of course. Timothy was impressed by the 
insight and knowledge disclosed in the conversation of the 
Budmouth physician, and the acquaintance ripening to 
intimacy, the physician alluded to a form of hallucination 
to which Annetta’s mother and grandmother had been 
subject — that of believnig in certain dreams as lealities. 
He delicately inquired if Timothy had ever noticed any- 
thing of the sort in his wife during her lifetime ; he, the 
physician, had fancied that he discerned germs of the same 
peculiarity in Annetta whtn he attended her in her giil- 
hood. One explanation begat another, till the dumb- 
foundered Timothy Petrick was persuaded m his own mind 
that Annetta's confession to him had been based on a 
delusion. 

‘ You look down in the mouth ? ’ said the doctor, paus- 
ing. 
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' A bit unmanned. 'Tis imexpected-like,' sighed 
Timothy. 

lint he could hardly believe it possible ; and, thinking it 
be.st to be frank with the doctor, told him the whole story 
which, till now, he had never related to living man, save 
his dying grandfather. To his snrpiisc, the physician 
informed him that such a form of delusion was precisely 
what he would have expected from Annelta's antecedents 
at such a physical crisis in her life. 

Petrick prosecuted his inquiries elsewhere ; and the upshot 
of his labours was, briefly, that a comparison of dates and 
places showed irrefutably that his poor wife's as&ertion 
could not possibly have fomidation in fact. The 5’oung 
Marquis of her tender passion- a highly moral and biight- 
minded nobleman- - had gone abioad the year before An- 
netla’s marriage, and had not returned till alter hc’* death. 
The j’oung girl's lov(* lor him had been a delicate ideal 
dream - no more 

Timothy wt*nt home, and the boy ran out to mei't him ; 
whereupon a strangely dismal fl'eling of discontent took 
possession of his soul. After all, then, there was nothing 
but plebeian blood in the veins of the heir to his name and 
estates ; he was not to be succeeded by a noble-natured 
line. To be sure, Rupert was his son physically ; but that 
glory and halo he believed him to have inherited from llie 
ages, outshining that of his brother's children, had dej>arted 
from Rupert's brow for ever ; he could no longci read 
histoiy in the boy’s face, and centuries of domination in 
his e3'es. 

His manner towards his son grew colder and colder 
from that day forward ; and it was with bittciness of heart 
that he discerned the characteristic featuics of the Petrick*- 
unfolding themselves by degrees. Instead of the elegant 
knife-edged nose, so typical of the Dukes of Southwester- 
land, there began to appear on his face the broad nostril 
and hollow bridge of his grandfather Timoth^^ No illus- 
trious line of politicians was promised a continuator in 
that giaying blue eye, for it was acquiring the expression 
of the orb of a particularly objectionable cousin of his 
own ; and, instead of the mouth-curves which had thrilled 
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Parliamentary audiences in speeches now bound in calf in 
every well-oidered library, tlieie was the bull -lip of that 
very uncle of his who had had the misfortune with the 
signature of a gentleman’s will, and had been transported 
for life in consequence. 

To think how he himself, too, had sinned in this same 
matter of a will for this mere fleshly repioduction of a 
wretched old uncle whose very name he washed to forget I 
The boy’s Christian name, even, was an im])osture and an 
irony, Ijr it implied hercditarv force and brilliancy to 
which he plainly would never attain. The consolation of 
real sonship was always left him certainly ; but he could 
not help groaning to hinself, ‘ Why cannot a son be one’s 
own and somebody else likewase ! ’ 

The Marquis was shoi y aftei wards in the neighbour' 
hood of Stapleford, and fimothy Petrick met him, and 
eyed his noble countenance admiiingly. The next day, 
when Petrick was in his study, somebody knocked at the 
door, 

' Who’s there ? ’ 

‘ Rupert.' 

' 1 11 Rupert thee, you young impo'^tor ! Say, only a 
poor commonplace Petrick ! ’ hi.s father grunted ‘ NVhy 
didn’t you have a voice like the Marquis’s I siw' yester- 
day ? ' he continued, as the lad came in. ‘ Why haven't 
you his looks, and .a way of commanding, as if you'd done 
it for centuries— hey ? ’ 

' Why ? How can you expect it, father, when I’m not 
related to him ? ' 

‘ Ugh ! Then you ought to be ! grow'led hi*? rather. 

As the narrator paused, the surgeon, the Colonel, the 
historian, the Spark, and others exclaimed that such subtle 
and instructive psychological studies as this (now that 
psychology wa^ so much in demand) weie piecisely the 
tales they desired, as members of a scientific club, and 
begged the master-maltster to tell anothei curious mental 
delusion. 

The maltster shook his head, and feared he was not 
genteel enough to tell another story with a sufficiently 
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moral tone in it to suit the club ; he would prefer to leave 
the next to a better man. 

The Colonel had fallen into reflection. True it was, he 
observed, that the more dieainy and impulsive nntiiie of 
woman engendered within her erratic fancies, which oftcMi 
started her on strange tracks, only to abandon them in 
sharp revulsion at the dictates of her common sense — 
sometimes with ludicrous eflect PvVents which had caused 
a lady's action to set in a particular diiection might con- 
tinue to enforce the same line of conduct, while she, like a 
mangle, would stait on a sudden in a contrary course, and 
end where sh(‘ began 

The Vice-President langlud, and applauded the Colonel, 
adding that there surely lurked a story somewhere behind 
that sen+inient, it be wcie not niuch mistaken 

The ColoiK'l lixid his face to t a.ood narrative pose, and 
went on without fuither preamble. 
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DAME THE SEVENTH 


ANNA, LADY J3AXBY 

By tlu‘ Colonel 

Tt was in the time ot the great Civil War — if I should not 
rather, as a loyal subject, call it, with Clarendon, the 
Great Rebellion It w’as, 1 sa 3 ", at that unhapjiy period 
of our history that, towards the autumn ol a jiarticulai 
year, the Parliament forces sat down before Shertoii Castle 
with over seven thousand foot and four picci ^ of cannon 
The Caslle, as we all know, w'as in that century owned and 
oct iipied by one of the Earls of Severn, and garrisoned ioi 
his assistance by a certain noble Marquis who commanded 
the King’s troops m these jiaits The said Eail, «is well 
as the 3 ’oung Lord IBaxby, his eldest son, W'ere a\Vci\- from 
home just now, raising foices for the King elsew'heii'. But 
there w'ere present in the Castle, when the besiegens arrived 
before it, the son's fair wife Lady Baxby, and her servants, 
together with some friends and near relatives of her hu*- 
band and the defence was so good and well-eonsideied 
that they anticipated no great dang'r. 

The Pailiamentary foiees w^ere also commanded bj” a 
noble lord -for the nobility were by no means, at this 
stage of the war, all on the King’s side- and it had lieen 
observed during his appioach in the night-time, and in tlu 
morning when the reconnoitring took place, that he ap- 
peared sad and much depressed The trul ii was that, by a 
strange freak of destiny, it had come tj pass that the 
stronghold ht w^as set to reduce was the Home ol his own 
sister, whom he had tenderly loved during her maidenhood, 
and whom he loved now, in spite of the estrangement 
which had resulted from hostilities with her husbands 
family. Ho believed, too, that, notwithstanding this micl 
division, she still was sincerely attached to him 
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His hesitation to point his ordnance at the walls was 
inexplicable to those who were strangers to his family his- 
tory. He remained in the field on the north side of the 
Castle (called by his name to this day because of his encamp- 
ment there) till it occurred to him to send a messenger to 
‘his sister Anna with a letter, in which he earnestly requested 
her, as she valued her life, to steal out of the place by the 
little gate to the south, and make away in that direction 
to the residence of some friends. 

Shortly after he saw, to his great surprise, coming from 
the front of the Castle walls a lady on horseback, with a 
single attimdant. She rode straight forward into the field, 
and up the slope to where his army and tents wete spread. 
It was not till she got quite near that he disreined her to 
be his si.ster Anna; am* much was he alarmed that .she 
should havi' run such risl as to sally out in the face of his 
forces without knowledge of their proceedings, when at 
any moment their first discharge might have buist forth, 
to her own destruction in such exposure. She dismounted 
before she was quite close to him, and he saw that her 
familiar face, though pale, was not at all tearful, as it would 
have been in their younger days. Indeed, if the particulars 
as handed down are to be believed, he was in a more tear- 
ful state than she, in his anxiety about her. He called 
her into his tent, out of the gaze of those around , for 
though many of the .soldieis were honest and serioms- 
rninded men, he could not bear that she who had been 
his dear companion in childhood should be exjxised to 
curious observation in this her great grief 

When they were alone in the tent he cla-'ped hci in his 
arms, for he had not seen her since those ha; 'ier days 
when, at the commencement of the war, Ikt husband and 
himself had been of the same mind aboni the arbitrary 
conduct of the King, and had little dreamt that they would 
ncjt go to extremes together. She was the calmer of the 
two, it is said, and was the first to speak connectedly. 

‘ William, I have come to you,' said she, ' but not to 
save myself as you suppose. Why, O, why do you persist 
m supporting this disloyal cause, and grieving us so ? ' 

‘ Say not that,' he replied hastily. ‘ If truth hides at 
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the bottom of a well, why should you suppose justice to 
be in high places ? lam for the right at any price Anna, 
leave the Castle ; you are my sister ; come away, my 
dear, and save thy life ! ' 

‘ Never 1 ’ says she. ‘ Do you plan to carry out this 
attack, and level the Castle indeed ? ’ 

' Most certainly 1 do,' says he. ' Wliat ineaneth this 
army around us if not so ? ' 

‘ Then you will find the bones of your sister buried in 
the ruins you cause ! ' said she. And without another 
word she turned and left him. 

‘ Anna- -abide with me I ’ he entreated. 'Blood is 
thicker than water, and what is there in common between 
you and your husband now ? * 

But she shook her head and would not hear him ; and 
hastening out, mounted her hoise, and returned tow'ards 
the Castle as slie liad come. Ay, manv's the time when I 
have been riding to homids across that lield that I have 
thought of that scone ! 

When she had quite gone down the field, and over the 
intervening ground, and round the bastion, so that he 
could no longer even sec the tip of her mare’s white tail, 
he was much more deeply moved by emotions concerning 
her and her welfare than he had been while she was before 
him. He wildly reproached himself that he had not detained 
her by force for her own good, so that, come what might, 
she W'ould be under his protection and not under that of 
her husband, w'hose impulsive nature rendered him too 
open to m.stanlaneou'. impressions and sudden changes of 
plan ; he was now acting in this caii.se and now in that, 
and lacked the cool judgment necessary for the protection 
of a woman in these troubled times. Ii«T bi other llioiight 
of hei words again and again, and sigiicd, and even con- 
sidered if a shster were not of more value than a principle, 
and if he would not have acted more naturally m throwing 
in his lot with hers. 

The delay of the besiegers in attacking the Castle” was 
said to be entirely owing to this distraction on the part 
of their leader, w'lio remained on the spot attempting some 
indecisive operations, and parleying with tlie Marquis 
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then in command, with far inferior forces, within the 
Castle. It never occurred to him that in the meantime 
the young Lady Baxby, his sister, was in much the same 
mood as himself. Her brother's familiar voice and eyes, 
i-liuch worn and fatigued by keeping the field, and by 
lamily distractions on account of this unhappy feud, rose 
upon her vision all the afternoon, and as day waned she 
grew more and more Parliamentarian in her principles, 
though the only arguments which had addressed them- 
selves to her were those of family ties. 

Her husband. General Lord Baxby, had been expected 
to return all the day from his excursion into the east of 
the county, a message ha\dng been sent to him iiitorming 
him of what had happened at home; and in the evening 
Jic arrived with reinforce% ents m unexpected numbers. 
Her brother retreated before these to a hill near Ivell, four 
or five miles oh, to altord the men and himself some repose. 
Lord Baxby duly placed his forces, and there was no longer 
any immediate danger. By this time Lady Baxby's feel- 
ings were more Parliamentarian than ever, and in her 
fancy the fagged countenance of her brother, beaten back 
by her husband, seemed to repioach her for hearllessnt'ss. 
When her husband entered her apartment, ruddy and 
boisterous, and full of hope, she received him but sadly ; 
and upon his casually uttering some slighting words about 
her brother's withdrawal, which seemed to convey an 
imputation upon his courage, she resented them, and 
retorted that he. Lord Baxby himself, had been against 
the Court-party at first, where it would be luiich more to 
his credit if he were at present, and showing her ither’s 
consistency of opinion, instead of supporting the lying 
policy of the King (as she called it) lor the sake of a 
barren principle of loyalty which was but an empty ex- 
pression when a King was not at one with his people. 
The dissension grew bitter between them, reaching to 
little less than a hot quarrel, both being quick-tempered 
souls. 

Lord Baxby was weary with his long day’s march and 
other excitements, and soon retired to bed. 'His lady 
followed some time after. Her husband slept profoundly, 
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but not so she ; she sat brooding by the window-slit, and 
lifting the curtain looked forth upon the hills without. 

In the silence between the footfalls of the sentini^ls she 
could hear faint sounds of her brother’s camp on the dis- 
tant hills, where the soldiery had haidty settled as yet into 
their bi\ouac since their evening’s retreat. The first frosts 
of autumn had touched the grass, and shrivelled the nioie 
delicate leaves of the creepers; and she tlioughtof William 
sleeping on the chilly ground, under the strain of thesi' 
hardships Tears flooded her tycs as she returned to hei 
liusband’s imputations upon his courage, as if there could 
be any doubt of Lord William's courage after what he had 
done in the past days. 

I.ord Ba\bv’s long and reposeful breathings in his coni- 
foitabh' bed ve\ed lier now, and she cimie to a determina- 
tion on an iiiijiulse. Hastily lighting a taper, she wrote 
on a of papi'r 

‘ Blood IS iUcktr than tx aicr, dear William — I Kill come ' 
and with this in her hand, she went to the door of tlit 
room, and out upon the stairs ; on second thoughts turn 
ing liack for a moment, to put on her husband's hat and 
cloak not the one he was daily wearing- that if seen m 
the twilight she might at a casual glance appear as some 
lad or hanger-on of one of the household women ; thus 
accoutK'd she descended a flight of circular stairs, at the 
bottom of which was a door opening upon the tei ract 
towaids the west, in the direction of her brother’s jiosiiion 
Her object was to slip out without the sentry seeing hei, 
get to the stables, arouse one ol the varlets, and send him 
ahead of hei along tli-* highway with the note to wain her 
brothfi of her approach to throw in her lot 'vith his. 

She was still in the sludow' of the w^all on the WTst ter- 
race, waiting for the sentinel to be quite out of the WMy, 
when her ears wTre gn'(‘ted by a voict, ^aying from the 
adjoining sli.'ule — 

‘ H(Te I be ! ' 

The tones w'ore the tones of a w'oman. Lady Baxby 
made no reply, and stood close to the wall. 

‘ My Lord Baxby,' tlic voice continued, and she * ould 
recognize in it the local accent of some girl fiotn the htth' 
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town of Shertoii, close at hand. ‘ I be tired of waiting, 
my dear Lord J^axby ! I was afeard you would never 
come ! ' 

Lady Baxby flushed hot to her toes. 

‘ How tlie wench loves him ! ' she said to herself, reason- 
ing from the tones of the voice, which were plaintive and 
sweet and tender as a bird's. She changed from the home- 
hating truant to the strategic wife in one moment. 

‘ Hist • ' she said 

‘ My lord, you told me ten o’clock, and 'tis near twelve 
now,’ continues the other. ‘ How could ye keep me wait- 
ing so if you lovp me as you said ? I should have stuck 
to my lover in tne Parliament troops if it had not been 
for thee, my dear lord ' ' 

There was not the le^^ t doubt that Lady Baxby had 
been mistaken for her husband by this intriguing damsel. 
Here was a pretty undeihand business I Here were sly 
inancEuvrmgs ! Here was faithlessness ! Here was a 
precious assignation surprised in the midst I Her wicked 
husband, whom till this very moment she had ever deemed 
the soul of good faith — how could he I 

Lady Baxby precipitately retreated to the door in the 
turret, closed it, locked it, and ascended one round of the 
staircase, where there was a loophole. ‘ I am not coming ! 
I, Lord Baxby, despise 'ee and all your wanton tribe ! ' 
she hissed through the opening; and then crept upstairs 
as iirmly rooted m Royalist principles as any man in the 
Castle. 

Her husband still slept the sleep of the 'veary, well-fed, 
and well-drunken, if not of the virtuous, ana Lady Baxby 
quickly disrobed herself without assistance — bcLi.;, indeed, 
supposed by her v'oman to have retired to rest long ago. 
Before lying down she noiselessly locked the d(>‘jr and 
placed the key under her pillow. More than that, she got 
a slaylace, and, creeping up to her lord, m gi'cat stealth 
tied the lace in a tight knot to one of his long locks of hair, 
attaching the other end of the lac(‘ to the bedpost ; for, 
being tired herself now, she feared she might sleep heavily ; 
and, if her husband should wake, this wamld be a delicate 
hint that she had discovered all. 
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It is added tliat, to make assurance trebly sure, her 
gentle ladyship, wlien she had lam down to rest, held her 
lord’s hand m her own during the whole of tlie night But 
this is old-wn^'s’ gossip, and not corroborated. What 
Lord Baxby thought and said when he awoke the next, 
nioining, and found himself so strangely tethfTed, is like- 
wise only matter of conjecture ; though there is no reason 
to suj)pf)sc that his rage was great. The extent ol his 
culpability as regards the intrigue w'as this much ■ that, 
while halting at a cross-road near Sherton that day, he 
had fliited with a pretty young woman, w’ho seemed noth 
ing loth, and had invited her to the Castle terrace after 
dark — an invitation which he quite forgot on his arrival 
home. 

The subsequent relations of J.c»rd and Lady Baxby wc're 
not again grt'atly embittered by qnarnds, po fpr as is 
known : though the husband . conduct in later life wa^ 
occasioiiallv cceeiitric, and the vicissitudes of his public 
career rulnuiiatcd in long exile The siege of tln^ Castle 
not regularly undertaken till two or three years later 
than the time I have Iktii describing, when Lady Baxby 
and all the women Ihert'in, (xeojit the wife of the then 
Goviunor, had been removed to safe distance. That mem- 
oiable sieg(‘ of fifteen tlays by Faiifax, and tJie siirrendei 
of llie old jihu'c on an August evening, is matter of Instoiy, 
and need nut be told by me. 

Th(' j\lin of Taiuily spoke appiovmgly across to the 
Colonel when the Club liad done smiling, fkclariiig that 
the story was an absolutely taithful page of history, as he 
had good reason to know, his own pj'ople having b('eri 
engaged m that well-knowm seiimmage tfe askc'd if the 
Colonel had ever heard the equally well-authentirate.l, 
though les'- mai'tial tale ot a ceitain Lady Penelope, wHio 
lived in the same century, and not a score of miles fioni 
the same place ? 

The Colonel had not heaid it, noi had anybody except 
the local historian ; and the inquirer was induced to j^roceed 
forthwith. 
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THE LADY PENEJ.OPE 

13y the Man oi Fatnily 

In going out of Castcrbridge by the low lying road which 
eventually conducts to the town ot Ivell, you see on the 
right hand an ivied manor-house, flanked by battlemented 
towel s, and more than usually distinguished by the size 
of its many raullioned windows. Though still of good 
capacity, the building is somewhat reduced from its 
original grand proportions ; it has, moreover, been shorn 
of th(‘ fair estate which once appertained to its lord, with 
the exception of a few acres of park-land imnicdiately 
around the mansion. This was formerly the seat of the 
ancient .and kniglitly family of the Dr(*nghards, or Drcnk- 
hards, now extinct in tiic male line, w'hose name, accord- 
ing to the local chroni( les. was interpreted to mean btrenuns 
vel Pofator, though ceitaiii mernbeis of the family 
were averse to the latter signihratiun, and a du(‘l w'as 
fought bv oiu' of them on that account, as is well knowai. 
With this, iiowcver, w^e are not now concdiied. 

In the eaily part of the reign of the fust King James 
there was visiting near this place of thi' Drenghards a 
lady of noble family and extiaordinary bt'ant}^ She was 
of the purest descent ; ah, there’s seldom such blood 
noMMdays as Ikms ! She possessed no preat wraith, it was 
said, but w'as sulliciently endowed, lier beauty was so 
perfect, and her manner so entrancing, that Fuilois ‘ceined 
to spiing out of the ground wdierevcr sIk’ went, a sulficient 
caidc of anxiety to the Countess her mother. In r only living 
paient. Of lliese there were three in j^articular, w^hom 
neither hei mofhei’s comfdaints of prematuiilv, nor the 
ready raillery of the maiden herself, roul'i (iUctiKilly 
put off. The said gallants were a ecatain Sir John Gale, a 
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Sir William Hcrvy, and the well-known Sir George Dreng- 
hard, one of the Drenghard family before-mentioned. 
They had, curiously enough, all been equally honoured 
with the distinction of knighthood, and their schemes for 
seeing her were manifold, each fearing that one of the 
others would steal a march over himself. Not content 
with calling, on every imaginable excuse, at the house of 
tlu* relative with wliom she sojourned, they intercepted 
her in rides and in walks ; and if any one of them chanced 
to surprise another in the act of paying her marked atten- 
tions, the encounter often ended in an altercation of great 
vioh nee. So heated and impassioiu'd, indeed, would they 
become, that the lady hardly felt herself safe in their 
company at such times, notwithstanding that she w'as a 
brave and buxom damsel, not easily put out, and wnth a 
daring spirit of humour in her composition, if not of 
coquetry. 

At one of these altercations, which had place in her 
relative’s grounds, and was unu&ually bitter, thie.ilening 
to result in a duel, .she foimd it necessary to assert hciself. 
Turning haughtily upon the pair of disputants, she declared 
that whichever should be the first to break the peace be- 
tween them, no matter what the provocation, that man 
should never be admitted to her presence again , and 
thus would she effectually stultif}/ the aggressoi by making 
the promotion of a quarrel a distinct bar to its object 

While the two knights were wearing rather a crest- 
fallen appearance at her reprimand, the third, never lar 
off, came upon the scene and she r-^peated hex* caveat to 
him also. Seeing, then, how great wa^ the conce' i of all 
at her peremptory mood, the lady's manner softenc d, and 
she said with a roguish smile — 

‘ Have patience, have pab'cnce, you 4oolish men ! Only 
bide your time quietly, and, in faith, I will marry )'ou all 
in turn ! ’ 

They laughed heartily at this sally all three together, 
as though they were the best of friends ; .it which she 
blushed, and showed .some embarrassment, not having 
realized that her arch jest would have sounded so strange 
when uttered. The meeting which resulted tlms, however. 
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had its good effect in checking the bitterness of their 
rivalry ; and they repeated her speech to their relatives 
and acquaintance with a hilarious frequency and publicity 
that the lady little divined, or she might have blushed and 
felt more embarrassment still. 

In the course of time the position resolved itself, and 
the beauteous l.ady Penelope (as she was called) made up 
her mind ; her choice being the eldest of the three kniglith, 
Sir George Drenghard, owner of the mansion aforesaid, 
which thereupon became her home ; and her husband 
being a pleasant man, and his family, though not so noble, 
of as good repute as her own, all things seemed to show 
that she had reckoned wisely in honouring him with her 
prefer^^nce 

But what may lie behind the still and silent veil of 
the futiii e none can foretell. In the course of a few months 
the husband of her choice died of his convivialities (as li, 
iiideed, to bf'ar out his name), and the Lady J^eiielope was 
left alone as mistress of his house. By this time she hud 
apparently quite forgotten her careless declaration to Ikt 
lovers collectively ; but the lovers themselves had no( 
lorgolton it ; and. as .she would now be free to take a 
second one of them. Sir John Gale appealed at her door 
as early in her widowhood as it was proper and seemly 
to do so. 

She gave him little encouragement ; for, of the tw^o 
remaining, her best beloved was vSir William, of whom, 
if the truth mii.st be told, she had often thought during 
her shoiL married life. l:Jut he had not yet reappeared. 
Her heart began to be so much with him now that she 
contrived to convey to him, by indirect hints through 
his friends, that she would not be disph used by a renewal 
of his former attentions. Sir Willia;.!, however, mis- 
apprehended her gentle signalling, and fiom (wcellent, 
though mist ik('n motives of delicacy, delayed to intrude 
himself upon her for a long time. Meanwliile Sir John, 
now created a baronet, w^as unremitting, and she began 
to grow somewhat piqued at the backwardness of him 
she secretly dcsiied to be forward. 

' Never mind,' her friends said jestingly to her i^knowing 
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of her humorous remark, as everybody did, that she would 
marry them all three if they would have patience) — ‘ never 
mind ; why hesitate upon the order of them ? Take 'em 
as tiiey come.' 

This vexed her still more, and regretting deeply, as she 
had often done, that such a careless spec'ch slioiild ever 
have passed her lips, she faiil}" broke down under Sir 
John’s importunity, and accepted his hand. They were 
married on a tine spring morning, about the very time at 
winch the unfortunate Sir William discovered Ikt prefer- 
ence for him, and was begmning to hasten home from a 
foreign court to declare his uiuiltcrcd devotion to her. 
On Ins arrival in England he learnt the sad truth. 

If Sir William siifieroi at her precipitanc}' undiT v/hat 
she had deemed his neei *ct, the Lady Penelope herself 
suffered moie She had n >t long been the wife of Sir John 
Gale before lu‘ showed a dispo.sition to retaliate upon her 
for the trouble and delay she had put him to in winning 
her. With increasing frequency he would tell her that, 
as far as he could perceive, she was an article not worth 
such labour as he had bestowed m obtaining it, and such 
siiubbings as he had taken from his rivals on the same 
account. These and other cruel things he repeated till he 
made the lady weep sorely, and wellmgh broke hiT spirit, 
though she had formerly been such a inetthsome dame 
By degrees it became perceptible to all her friends that her 
bfe was a very unhappy one ; and the fate of the fair 
woman seemed yet the harder in that it was her own 
stately mansion, left to her sole use by her first husband, 
which her second had entered into end wa-, LnjC'ying, his 
being but a mean and meagre erecnon 

But such is the flippancy of fiicnds that when she met 
them, and secretly confided her grief to their ears the}' 
would say cheerily, ‘ Lord never mind, m3' dear ; there’s 
a third ^'O come yet ! ' — at which maladroit remark she 
would show mucli indignation, and tell them they should 
know better than to trifle on so solemn a theme. Yet that 
the poor lady would have been onl> too happy to be the 
wife of the third, instead of Sir John whom she had taken, 
was painfully obvious, and much she was blamed for her 
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foolish choice by some people. Sir William, however, had 
returned to foreign cities on learning the news of her 
marriage, and had never been heard of since. 

Two or three years of suffering were jiassod by Lady 
Penelope as the despised and chidden wife of this man Sir 
John, amid regrets that she had so greatly mistaken him, 
and sighs for one whom she thought never to set* again, 
till it chanced that her husband fell sick of some slight 
ailment One day after this, when she was .sitting in his 
room, looking from the window ujion the expanse in fiont, 
she beheld, approaching the house on foot, a form she 
seemed to know well Lady fVnu lope withdrew silently 
from the sickroom, and descended to the hall, wlience, 
through the doorway, she saw entering between tlie two 
round towers which at that tinu flanked the gati'way, Sir 
William Hervy, as slu* had sutm/scd, but looking thin and 
ti'avcl-woin She advanced into the courtyaid to mi'ct 
him 

‘ I was jiassing through Caste i bridge,’ he said, with 
faltering deh'rcnce, ‘and £ walked out to ask after your 
ladyship’s health. I felt that 1 could do no less, and, 
of course, to jiay my respects to your good husband, 
my heretofore acquaintance. . . . j3ut O, Penelope, th’.st 
look sick and sorry ! ’ 

‘ T am heartsick, that’s all,’ said she. 

They could cte in each other an emotion which neither 
wished to express, and they stood thus a long time with 
tears in their eves 

‘ He does not trect ce wv'lJ, 1 hear,' said Sir William in a 
low voice. ‘ May God in Heaven forgive iiini ; but it is 
asking a great deal ! ’ 

‘ Huah, hush ! ’ said she hastily 

‘ Nay, but I will speak what I may honestly say ’ he 
answered. ' I am not under youi roof, and my tongue is 
free. Why didst not wait for me, Penelope, or send me a 
more ove*rt letter ? I would have travelled night and day 
to come ! ” 

‘ Too late, William ; you must not ask it,’ said she, 
endeavouring to quiet him as in old times. ' Mv^ husband 
just now is unwell. He will grow b( tter in a’ driy 01 two, 
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maybe. You must call again and see him before you 
leave Caslcrbridge.’ 

As she said this their eyes met. Each was thinking of 
her liglitsome words about taking the three men in turn ; 
each thought that two-thirds ot that promise had been 
fulfilled. But as if it were unpleasant to her that this 
recollection should have arisen, she spoke again quickly : 
‘ Come again in a day or two, when my husband will be 
well enough to see you.’ 

Sir William departed without entering the house, and 
she returned to Sir John’s chamber. He, ii.sing from his 
pillow, said, ’ I'o whom hast been talking, wife, in th’ 
courtyard ? I heard A’oices there.' 

She hesitated, and he 'epcated the question more impa- 
tiently. 

' I do not wish to tell you now,' said she. 

‘But 1 will know ! ’ said he. 

Then she answered, ‘Sir William llervy.’ 

‘ By God, J thought as much 1 ’ cried Sir John, drops of 
perspiration slanding on his white face. ‘A skulking 
villain! A sick man’s ears are keen, my lady I heard 
that they were lover-like tones, and li{‘ called t e by your 
Christian name. TJie.se be your intrigues, mv lady, when 
1 am oJ'f my legs a while ! ’ 

‘On nn' lionoui,' cried she, ‘ j''ou do me a wrong. I 
swear I did not know of his coming I ' 

‘ Swear as you will,’ said Sir John, 'I don’t believe 
’(‘0.’ And with this lie taunted her, and worked himself 
into a greater passion, which mind, increased 1 is illness. 
His ladv sat still, brooding. There wns that iq. her face 
which had seldom been th{*ie .since hei marriage ; and .she 
seemed to think anew of what she had so lightly .said in the 
days of her fn*cdom, when her three loveis were one and 
all cow ting her liaiid. ‘ I Ix-gan at the wiong end of 
them,’ she murmured. ‘My God- that did II’ 

‘ W’hat ? ’ said he. 

' A trifle,’ said she. ‘ I spoke to m\\self only.’ 

It was somewhat strange that after this day, while 
she went about the house with even a sadder face than 
usual, her churlish Jiusband giew worse ; and what was 
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more, to the surprise of all, though to the 1 egret of few, 
he died a fortnight later. Sir William had not called upon 
him a'^ he had promised, having received a private com- 
munication from Lady Penelope, frankly informing him 
that to do so would be inadvisable, by reason of her husband •s 
temper. 

Now when Sir John was gone, and his remains earned 
to his family burying-place in another ])art of England, 
the lady began in due time to wonder whither Sir W illiam 
had betaken himself. But she had been cured of piccipi- 
tancy (li ever woman were), and was prei)ared to wait her 
w'hole lifetime a widow if the said Sir William should not 
rc'appjnr. Her life was now passed mostly within the 
walls, or in promenading betw'ecn the plcasaiince and the 
bowling-green ; and she very seldom went evim so lar as 
the high load w'hich then gave entrance, horn the north, 
though it has now, and foi many years, been di vetted to 
the south side. Her patience was rewarded (if love be in 
any case a reward) ; for one day, many months after her 
second husband's di'ath, a messenger arrived at her gate 
with the intelligence that Sir William Hervy was again in 
Castei budge, and w'ould be glad to know if it weie lier 
pleasure' that he should wait upon her. 

It need hardly be said that permission was joyfull}' 
gi anted, and within two hours her lover stood bt'fore her, a 
more tiioughtful man than formerly, but in all essi-ntial 
respects the same man, geiuToiis, modest to dilhdence, and 
sinct're The le'it'ive which womanly decorum thiew over 
her manner was Litl too obviously artificial, .md when 
he said, ‘ The wa}s of Provideiue arc stiangc,’ and added 
after a moment, 'and merciful IikcwiM?,' she could not 
conceal her agitation, and burst into tears upon his neck 

‘But this is too soon,’ she said, staMiiig back 

‘But no,’ said he ‘You are elevexi months gone in 
widowhood, and it is not as if Sir John had been a good 
husband to you.’ 

His visits grew pretty frequent now*, as may well be 
guessed, and in a month or tw^o he began to urge li^^r to 
an early union But she counselled a little u fl( lay. 

‘ Why ? ’ said he ‘ Surely I have w^aited long ! Life 
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is short ; we are getting older every day, and I am the 
last of the three.' 

' Yes,' said the lady frankly. ' And that is why I 
would not have you hasten. Our marriage may seem 
So strange to everybody, after my unlucky remark on that 
occasion wc know so well, and which so many others know 
likewise, thanks to talebearers.' 

On this representation he conceded a little space, lor 
the sake of her good name. But the destined day of their 
marriage at last arrived, and it was a gay time for the 
villagers and all concerned, and the bells in the parish 
church rang from noon till night. Thus at last she was 
united to the man who l»ad loved her the mo.4 tenderly 
of them all, who but for -is reticence might perhaps have 
been the first to win her Often did he say to himself, 

‘ How wondrous that her words should have been fullilk'd ! 
Many a truth hath been spoken in jest, but nevei a more 
remarkable one ! ’ The noble lady herself preferred not to 
dwell on the coincidence, a certain shyness, if not shame, 
cro‘5sing her fair face at any allusion thereto 

But people will have their .say, sensitive souls or none, 
and their sayings on this third occasion took a singular 
shape. ‘ Surely,’ they whisjKjred, ‘ there is something 
more than chance in this. . . . The death of the first W'as 
pos.sibly natural ; but what of the death of the second, 
who ill-used her, and whom, loving the third so desperately, 
she must have wished out of the wav ? ' 

Then they pieced together sundry trivicil inculenl'; of 
Sir John’s illness, and dwelt upon the indubitaole truth 
that he had grown worse after her lover's unexpe. > d visit ; 
till a very sinister theory was built uj. as to th<’ hand she 
may have had in Sir John's premature demise. But noth- 
ing of this suspicion w’as saici openly, for she was a lady of 
noble birth — nobler, indeed, than either of her husbands 
~ and what people suspected they feared to express in 
formal accusation. 

The mansion that she occupied had been left to her for 
so long a time as she should choose to reside in it, and, 
having a regard for the spot, she had coaxed Sir William 
to remain there. But in the end it was unfortunate ; 
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for one day, when in the full tide of his happiness, he was 
walking among the willows near the gardens, where he 
overheard a conversation between some basket makers who 
were cutting the osiers for their use. In this fatal dialogue 
the suspicions of the neighbouring townsfolk were revealed 
to him for the first time. 

' A cupboard close to his bed, and the key in her pocket. 
Ah ! ' said one. 

‘ And a blue phial therein — h’m ! ' said another. 

' And spurge-laurel leaves among the hearth-ashes. 
Oh-oh ! ' said a third. 

On his return home Sir William seemed to have aged 
years. But he said nothing ; indeed, it was a thing 
impos.sible. And from that hour a gliastlv estiangement 
began. She ( ould not understand it, and simply waited." 
One day he said, however, ' I must go abroad.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ said she. ‘ William, have I olfended you ? ' 

'No,' said he ; ‘ but I must go ’ 

She could coax little more out of him, and in itself 
there was nothing unnatural in his departure, for he had 
been a wandeier fiom his youth. In a few days he started 
off, apparently quite another man than he who had rushed 
to her side so devotedly a few months before. 

It is not known when, or how, the rumours, which 
were so thick in the atmosphere around her, actually 
reached the Lady Penelope’s cars, but that they did reach 
her tiierc is no doubt It was impossible that they should 
not ; the district teemed with them ; thi y rustled in the 
air like night-birds of evil omen. Then a reason for her 
husband s departure occurred to her appalled mind, and a 
loss of health became quickly apparent She dwindU'd 
thin in the face, and the veins in her temples could all Ixj 
distinctly traced. An inner fire seenn d to be withering 
her away Her rings fell otf her fingers, and her arms 
hung like the flails of the threshers, tliough they had till 
lately been so round and so elastic. She wrote to her 
husband repeatedly, begging him to return to her ; but he, 
being in extreme and wretched doubt, moreover, know- 
ing nothing of her ill-health, and never suspecting that the 
rumours had reached her also, deemed absence Ix'st, and 
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postponed his return a while, giving various good reasons 
for his delay. 

At length, however, when the Lady Penelope had 
given birth to a still-bom child, her mother, the Countess, 
addressed a letter to Sir William, requesting him to come 
back to her if he wished to see her alive ; since she was 
wasting awaj' of some mysterious disease, which seemed 
to be rather mental than physical. It was evident that 
his mothci-in-law knew nothing of the secret, for she lived 
at a distance ; but Sir William promptly hastened home, 
and stood beside the bed of his now dying wife. 

‘ Believe me, William,' she said when they were alone, 
‘ I am innocent— innocent ! ' 

' Of what ? ' said he ‘ Heaven forbid that I should 
accuse you of anything I ' 

' But you do accuse e — silently ! ' she ga'^ped. ' I 
could not wnte thereon- and ask you to hear mr. It 
was too much, too degrading. But would that I had 
been less proud ! They suspect me of poisoning him, 
William ! But, 0 my dear husband, I am innocent of 
that wicked crime ! He died natmally. I loved you— 
too soon ; but that was all ! ' 

Nothing availed to save her. The woim had gnawed 
too far into her heart before Sir William’^ return for an}'- 
thing to be remedial now ; and in a few weeks she breatlicd 
her last. After her death the people spoke louder, and her 
conduct became a subject of public discussion. A little 
later on, the physician who had attended the late Sir 
John heard the rumour, and came down from tin- place 
m'ar London to whicli he latterly had r Ured, with the 
express purpose of calling upon Sir William F'^vy, now 
staying in Casterbridge. 

He staled that, at the request of a relative of Sir John's, 
who wished to be assured on the matter by reason of its 
suddenness, he had. with the assistance of a surgeon, made 
a private examination of Sir John's body immediately 
after his decease, and found that it had resulted from 
purely natural causes. Nobody at this time had breathed 
a -.uspicion of foul play, and therefore nothing was said 
which might afterwards have established her innocence. 
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It being thus placed beyond doubt that this beautiful 
and noble lady had been done to death by a vile scandal 
that was wholly unfounded, her husband was stung with 
a dreadful remorse at the share he had taken in her mis- 
fortunes, and left the country anew, this time never to 
return alive. He survived her but a few years, and his 
body was brought home and buried beside his wife’s 
under the tomb which is still visible in the parish church 
Until lately there was a good portrait of Jier, in weeds for her 
first husband, with a cross in her hand, at the anceslial 
seat of her family, where she was much jiitied, as sh(‘ 
di-servcd to be 'V'et there were si mu severe enough to say 
— and these not unjust persons in other lespects — that 
though unquestionablv innocent of the crime imputed to 
her, she had shown an imseemlj'' wantoniicss m conti acting 
three marriages in such rapid -juccession ; that the untrue 
suspicion might have been ordc-red by Pio\’idence (who 
often works indirectly) as a punishment for her self-indul- 
gence. Upon that jioint I have no opinion to otler. 

The lovciend the Vicc-l*iesidont, howi-vT, the tale 
being ended, olicred as his opinion that her fate ought 
to be quite clearly lecognizcd as a chastisement. So 
thought the churchwarden, and also the quiet gentleman 
sitting near The latter knew many other instances 
in point, one of which could be narrated in a few woids. 




DAMF. TflK NINTH 
TIIF Dl'ClIFSS OF HAMPTONSHIUi 

J3V run QUIET GENTT,EMAN 




DAME THE NINl'H 
THE DUCHESS OF HAMPTONSHIRE 

Jij' llic f)uiot Gentleman 

Some fifty years ago the then Duke of Hamptonshire, 
fifth of that title, was incontestably the head man in his 
county, and jiarticularly in the neighbourhood of Patton^ 
He came of the ancient and loyjd family of Saxelbye, 
which, before ils cnnoblem(*iit, had numbered many 
knightly and ecclesiastical celebrities in its male line. It 
would have occupied a painstaking county historian a whole 
afternoon to take rubbings of the numerous effigies and 
heraldic devices graven to their memory on the brasses, 
tablets, and altar-tombs in the aisle of the parish church 
The Duke hinisc'if, however, was a man little attracted by 
ancient chronicles in stone and metal, even when they 
concerned his own beginnings. He allowed his innul to 
linger by preference on the many graceless and unedil3,'iiig 
pleasures which his position placed at his command He 
could on occasion close the mouths of his dcjiendcnts by a 
good bomb-1 ike oath, and he argued doggedly with the 
parson on the virtues of cock-fighting and baiting the 
bull. 

This nobleman's personal appearance was somewhat 
impressive. His complexion was thot of the copper- 
beech tree. His frame was stalwait. though slightly 
stooping. His mouth was large, and he carried an un- 
polished snpling as his walking-stick, except when he car- 
ried a spud for cutting up any thistle he encountered on his 
walks His castle stood in the midst of a park, surioimdcd 
b}?^ dusky elms, except to the southward ; and wlien the 
moon shone out, the gleaming stone facade, backed hy 
heavy boughs, was visible from the distant high road a^ 
a white spot on the surface of darkness. Though called 
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a castle, the building was little fortified, and had been 
erected with greater eye to internal convenience than those 
crannied places of defence to which the name strictly 
appertains. It was a castellated mansion as regular as a 
ehessboard on its ground-plan, ornamented with make- 
believe bastions and machicolations, behind which were 
stacks of battlementcd chimneys. On still moi rungs, at 
the lire- lighting hour, when ghostly housemaids stalk the 
coiridors, and thin streaks of light through the shutter- 
chinks lend startling winks and smiles to ancestors on 
canvas, twelve or tifteen thin stems of blue smoke sprouted 
upwards from these chimney-tops, and spread into a flat 
canopy on high. Aroiuid the site stretched ten thousand 
acres of good, fat, unim]*eachable soil, plentiful in glades 
and lawns wherever visibe from the castlc-windows, and 
merging in homely arable where screened from the too 
curious eye by ingeniously-contrived plantations 

Some way behind the owner of all this came the second 
man in the parish, the rector, the Honourable and Reverend 
Mr. Oldliournc, a widower, over stiff and stern for a clergy- 
man, whose severe white neck-cloth, well-kept gray hair, 
and right-lined face betokened none of tho.se sympathetic 
traits whereon depends so inuc h of a parson’s power to do 
good among his fellow-crcatiues. The last, far-removed 
man of the series — altogether the Neptune of these local 
primaries — was the curate, Mr. Alwyn Hill He was a 
handsome young deacon with curly hair, dieamy e 3 Ts— so 
dreamy that to look long into them w'as liKu ascending and 
floating among summer clouds — a complexi' n as fn'sh as 
a flower, and a chin absolutely btardless. TV )Ugh his 
age was about twenty-five, he looked not much over 
nineteen. 

The rector had a daughter called Emmeline, of so sweet 
and simple a nature that her beauty was discovircd, 
measured, and inventoried by almost everybody in that 
part of the country before it was suspected by herself to 
exist. She had been bred in comparative solitude ; a 
rencounter with men troubled and confused her. When- 
ever a strange visitor came to her father’s house she .slipped 
into the orchard and remained till he was gone, ridiculing 
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her weakness in apostrophes, but unable to overcome it. 
Her virtues lay in no resistant force of character, but in a 
natural inapj>etency for evil things, which to her were as 
unmeaning as joints of flesh to a herbivorous creature. 
Her charms of person, manner, and mind, had beem clear 
for some tune to the Antinous in orders, and no less so to- 
the Duke, who, though scandalously ignorant of dainty 
phrases, ever showing a clumsy manner towards the gentler 
sex, and, in short, not at all a lady’s man, took lire to a 
degree that was wellnigh terrible at sudden sight of Emme- 
line, a short time after she was turned sevmteen. 

It occurred one afternoon at the corner of a shrubbery 
between the castle and the rectory, where the Duke was 
standing to watch the heaving of a mole, when the fair, 
girl brushed past at a distance of a few yards, in the full 
light of the sun, and without hat or bonnet. The Duke 
went home like a man who had seen a spirit. He ascended 
to the pictm e-gallery of his castle, and there passed some 
time in staring at the bygone beauties of liis line as if 
he had never liefore considered what an important part 
those specimens of womankind had played in tin- evolution 
of the Saxelbye race He dined alone, drank latJicr fieely, 
and declared to himscli that Emmeline Oldboumc must be 
his 

iMcanwhilc there had unfortunately arisen between 
the curate and this girl some sweet and secict under- 
standing. Particulars of tiic attachment remained un- 
known then and always, but it was plainly not approved 
of by her lather. His prore<iure was cold, haid, and 
inexorable. Soon the curate disappeared from the parish, 
almo.st suddenly, after bitter and hard words had been 
heard to pass betwi'cn him and the ref lor one evening in 
the garden, intermingled with which, lijse the cru-s of the 
dying in the din of battle, were the bf seeching sobs of a 
woman Not long after this it was announced that a 
marriage between the Duke and Miss Oldliounie was to be 
solemnized at a surprisingly early date. 

The wedding-day came and passed ; and .she was a 
Duchess Nobody .seemed to think of the ousted man 
during the day, or else those who thought of liiui coTir-ealed 
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their meditations. Some of the less subservient ones were 
disposed to speak in a jocular manner of the august hus- 
band and wife, others to make correct and pretty speeches 
about them, according as their sex and nature dictated. 
But in tlic evening, the ringers in the belfry, with whom 
•Alwyn had been a favourite, eased their minds a little 
concerning the gentle young man, and the possible regrets 
of the woman he had loved. 

‘ Don’t you see something wrong in it all ? ’ said the 
third bell as he wiped his face. ' I know well enough 
where she would have liked to stable her horses to-night, 
when they have done their journey.’ 

‘ That is, you would know if you could tell where young 
Air. Hill is living, whicl; is known to none in the parish.’ 

‘ Except to the lady t hat this ring o’ grandsire triples 
is in honour of.’ 

Yet these fiiendly cottagers were at this time far from 
suspecting the real dimensions of Emmeline’s misery, nor 
was it clear even to those who came into much closer 
communion with her than they, so well had she concealed 
her heart-sickness. But bride and bridegroom had not 
long been home at the ca.stle when the young wife's un- 
happiness became plainly enough perceptible. Her maids 
and men said that she was in the habit of turning to the 
wainscot and shedding stupid scalding tears at a time when 
a right-minded lady would have been overhauling her 
wardrobe. She prayed earnestly in the gieat cliurch- 
pew, where she sat lonely and insignificant as a mouse 
in a cell, instead of counting her rings, falling asleep, or 
amusing herself in silent laughter at the queer old people 
in the congregation, as previous beauties of i' e family 
had done in their time. She seemed to care no more for 
eating and drinking out of crystal and silver than from a 
service of earthen vessels. Her head was, in tiuth, full of 
something else ; and that such was the case was only too 
obvious to the Duke, her husband. At first he would 
only taunt her for her folly in thinking of that milk-and- 
water paison ; but as time went on his charges took a more 
positive shape. He would not believe her assurance that 
she had in no way communicated with her former lover. 
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nor he with her, since their parting in the presence of her 
father This led to some strange scenes between tliem 
which need not be detailed ; their result was soon to take a 
catastrophic shape. 

One dark quiet evening, about two months after . 
marriage, a man entered the gate admitting from the 
highway to the park and avenue which ran up to the 
house. He arrived within two hundred yai'di> of the walls, 
when he left the gravelled drive and drew near to the castle 
by a roundabout path leading into a shrubbery. Hcie he 
stood still. In a few minutes the strokes of the castle- 
clock resounded, and then a female iigure entered the same 
secluded nook from an opposite direction, 'riicic the t^vo 
indistinct persons leapt together like a pair of dewdrops 
on a leaf; and then they stood apart, facing each other, 
the woman looking down. 

‘ Emmeline, you begged me to come, and here I am. 
Heaven forgive me ! ' said the man hoarse, ly. 

‘ You are going to emigrate, Alwyn,' she said in broken 
accents. ‘ I have heard of it ; vou sail from Plymouth in 
three days in the Western Glory ? ' 

' Yes. I can live in England no longer. Life is as 
death to me here,’ says lit*. 

‘My life is even worse — worse than death. Death 
would not have driven me to this extremity. Listen 
Alwyn--I have sent for you to beg to go with you, or at 
least to be near you — to dv) anything so that it be not to 
stay here.' 

‘ To go away with me ? ' Ik* said in a startled tone. 

'Yes, yes- -or under your direction, or by your help 
in some way I Don't be horrilled at me -you must bear 
with me wliilst I implore it. Nothing .-hoit of crucltj' 
would have driven me to this. I could have borne my 
doom in silence had I been left unmolested ; but lu' tor- 
tures me, and I shall soon be in the grave if 1 cannot 
escape.’ 

To his shocked inquiry how her husband tortured her. 
the Duchess said that it was by jealousy. ‘ He trir s to 
wring admissions from me concerning 5"0u,’ she said, 

‘ and will not believe that I have not communicated 
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with you since my engagement to him was settled by my 
father, and I was forced to agree to it.' 

The poor curate said that this was the heaviest news 
of all. ' He has not personally ill-used you ? ' he asked. 

' Yes,’ she whispered. 

‘ What has he done ? ' 

She looked fearfully around, and said, sobbing : * In 
trying to make me confess to what I have never done, he 
adopts plans I dare not describe for terrifying me into a 
weak suatc, so that I may own to anything ! I resolved 
to write to you, as I had no other friend.’ She added, 
with dreary irojiy, ' I thought I would give him some 
ground for his suspicion, so as not to disgrace his judgment.’ 

‘ Do you really mean, Fmmcline,’ he tremblingly inquired, 
‘ that you- that you wi at to fly with me ? ' 

* Can you think that I would act otherwise than in 
earnest at such a time as this ? ’ 

He was silent for a minute or more. ‘ You must not 
go with me,' he said. 

' Why ? ’ 

‘ It would be sin.’ 

‘ It cannot be sin, for I have never wanted to commit 
sin in my life ; and it isn’t likely I would begin now, when 
I pray every day to die and he sent I 0 Heaven out of my 
misery ! ' 

‘But it is WTong, Emmeline, all the same.’ 

‘ Is it wrong to run away from the fire that scordies 
you ? ' 

‘ It would look wrong, at any rale, in tlu^ ca^e.' 

‘ Alwyn, Alw 5 m, take me, I beseech you ! ' ih^ burst out. 
' It is not right in gcncial, I know, but it is such an excep- 
tional instance, this. Why has sucli a severe strain been 
put upon me ? I was doing no harm, injuring no one, 
helping many jieople, and expecting liapiiiness ; yet 
trouble came. Can it be that God holds me in derision ? 
I had no supporter- ~I gave way ; and now my life is a 
burden and a shame to me. ... 0, if von only knew how 

much to me this request to you is — how my life is wrapped 
up in it, you could not deny me 1 ’ 

‘ This is almost beyond endurance — Heaven support 
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us/ he groaned. ‘ Emmy, you are the Duchess of Hamp- 
tonshire, the Duke of Hamptonshire's wife ; you must not 
go with me I ' 

' And am I then refused ? — 0 . am T refused ? ' she cried 
frantically. ‘ Alwyn, Alwyn, do you say it indeed to 
me ? ’ 

' Yes, I do, dear, lender heart ! I do most sadly say it. 
You must not go. Forgive me, for there is no alternative 
but refusal Though I die, though you die, we must not 
fly together. It is forbidden in God’s law. Good-bye, for 
always and ever ! ’ 

He lore himself away, hastened from the shrubbery, and 
vanished among the trees. 

Throe days after this meeting and farewell, AIwj'Ti, his^ 
soft, handsome features stamped with a haggard hardness* 
that ten years of ordinar}’^ W(‘ar and tear in the v\wld 
could scarcely have produced, sailed from Plymouth on a 
drizzling morning, in the passenger-ship Western Glory. 
When the land had faded behind him he mechanically 
<*ndeavourcd to school himself into a stoical frame of mind. 
His attempt, backed up by the strong moral staying power 
(hat had enabled him to resist the passionate temptation 
to which Emmeline, in her reckless trustfulness, had exposed 
him, was rewarded bv a certain kind of success, though 
the murmuring stretch of waters whereon he gazed day 
after day too often seemed to be articulating to him m tones 
of her well-remembered voice. 

He framed on his journey rules of conduct for reducing 
to mild proportions the feverish regrets which would 
<Kcasionally arise and agitate him, when he indulged in 
visions of what might have been had he not hearkened to 
the whispers of conscience. He fixed his thoughts for so 
many hours a day on philosophical passages in tlie volumes 
he had brought with him, allowing himself now and then 
a few minutes’ thought of Emmeline, with the strict yet 
reluctant niggardliness of an ailing epicure piopoitioning 
the rank drinks that cause his malady. The voyage was 
marked by the usual incidents of a sailing-passage m those 
days — a storm, a calm, a man overboard, a birth, and a 
funeral — the latter sad event being one in which he, as the 
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only clergyman on board, officiated, reading the service 
ordained for the purpose. The ship duly arrived at Bos- 
ton early in the month follomng, and thence he proceeded 
to Providence to seek out a distant relative. 

After a short stay at Providence he returned again 
to Boston, and by applying himself to a serious occupation 
made good progress m shaking off the dreary melancholy 
which enveloped him even now. Distracted and weakened 
in his beliefs by his recent experiences, he decided that 
he could not for a time worthily fill the office of a minister 
of religion, and applied for the mastership of a school. 
Some introductions, given him before starting, were useful 
now, and he soon became known as a respectable scholar 
and gentleman to the trustees of one of the colleges. This 
ultimately led to his r- tirement from the school and 
installation in the colleg . as Professor of rhetoric and 
oratory. 

Here and thus he lived on, exerting himself solely be- 
cause of a conscientious determination to do his duty. 
He passed his winter evenings in turning sonnets and 
elegies, often giving his thoughts voice in ‘ Lines to an 
Unfortunate Lady,' while his summer leisure at the same 
liour would be spent in watching the lengthening shadov^s 
Irom his window, and fancifully comparing them with the 
shades of his owm life. If he walked, he mentally inquin'd 
wdiicli was the eastern quarter of the landscape, and thought 
of two thousand miles of water that way, and of what wa^ 
l)eyond it. In a word he was at all spare times dreaming of 
her who was only a memory to him, and would probably 
never be more. 

Nine years passed by, and under their wear nd tear 
Alw5m Hill’s face lost a great man/ of the attractive 
characteristics which had formerly distinguished it. He 
was kind to his pupils and affable to all who came in 
contact with him ; but the kernel of his life, his scend, 
was kept as snugly shut up as though he had been dumb. 
In talking to his acquaintances of England and his life 
there, hiS' omitted the episode of Batton Castle and Emme- 
line as if it had no existence in his calendar at all. Though 
of towering importance to himself, it had filled but a short 
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and small fragment of time, an ephemeral season which 
would have been wellnigh imperceptible, even to him, at 
this distance, but for the incident it enshrined. 

One day, at this date, when cursorily glancing over 
an old English newspaper, he observed a paragraph which, 
short' as it was. Contained for him whole tomes of thrilling 
information — rung with more passion-stirring rhythm 
than the collected cantos of all the poets. It was an 
announcement of the death of the Duke of Hamptonshire, 
leaving behind him a widow, but no children. 

The current of Alwyn's thoughts now completely changed. 
On looking again at the newspaper he found it to be one 
that was sent him long ago, and had been carelessly thrown 
aside. But for an accidental overhauling of the waste, 
journals in his study he might not have known of the 
event for years. At this moment of reading the Duke 
had already been dead seven months. Alwyn could now 
no longer bind himself down to machine-made synecdoche, 
antithesis, and climax, being full of spontaneous specimens 
of all these rhetorical forms, which he dared not utter. 
Who shall wonder that his mind luxuriated in dreams 
of a sweet possibility just laid open for the first time these 
many years ? for Emmeline was to him now as ever the 
one dear thing in all the world. The issue of his silent 
romancing was that he resolved to return to iier at the very 
earliest moment 

But he could not abandon his professional work on the 
instant. He did not get really quite free from engagements 
till four months later; but, though suffering throes of 
impatience continuplly, he .said to himself every day : ‘ If 
she has continued to love me nine years .she will love me 
ten ; she will think the more tenderly of me when her 
present hours of solitude shall have done their proper work ; 
old times will revive with the cessation of her recent 
experience, and every day will favour my return.’ 

The enforced interval soon pas.scd, and he duly arrived 
in England, reaching the village of Batton on a certain 
winter day between tw^elve and thirteen months subse- 
quent to the time of the Duke's death. 

It was evening ; yet such was Alwyn's impatience that 

7. 
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be could not forbear taking, this very night, one look at the 
castle which Emmeline had entered as unhappy mistress 
ten years before. He threaded the park trees, gazed in 
passing at well-known outlines which rose against the dim 
sky, and was soon interested in observing that lively 
jcountry-people, in parties of two and three, were walking 
before and behind him up the interlaced avenue to the 
castle gateway. Knowing himself to be safe from recogni- 
tion, Alw5m inquired of one of these pedestrians what was 
going on. 

‘ Her Grace gives her tenantry a ball to-night, to keep 
up the old custom of the Duke and his father before him, 
which she does not wish to change.' 

‘ Indeed. Has she lived here entirely alone since the 
Duke’s death ? ' 

' Quite alone. But though she doesn’t receive company 
herself, she likes the village people to enjoy themselves, 
and often has 'em here.' 

‘ Kind-hearted, as always ! ’ thought Alwyn, 

On reaching the castle he found that the great gates 
at the tradesmen’s entrance were thrown back against the 
wall as if they were never to be closed again ; that the 
passages and rooms in that wing were brilliantly lighted 
up, some of the numerous candles guttering down over 
the green leaves which decorated them, and upon the 
silk dresses of the happy farmers’ wivi's as they jiassed 
beneath, each on her husband’s arm. Alwyn found no 
difficulty in marching in along with the rest, the castle 
being Liberty Hall to-night. He stood unobseived in a 
corner of the large apartment wheic dancing was about to 
begin. 

‘ Her Grace, though hardly out of mourning, will be sure 
to come down and lead off the dance with neighbour 
Bates,’ said one. 

‘ Wffio is neighbour Bates ? ’ asked Alwyn. 

‘ An old man she respects much — the oldest of her 
tenant-farmers. He was seventy- eight his last birth- 
day.’ 

‘ Ah, to be sure ! ’ said Alwyn, at his ease. ‘ I remem- 
ber.’ 
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The dancers formed in line, and waited. A door opened 
at the further end of the hall, and a lady in black silk 
came forth. She bowed, smiled, and proceeded to the 
top of the dance. 

‘ Who is that lady ? " said Alwyn, in a puzzled tone, 
* I thought you told me that the Duchess of Hampton- 
shire ' 

‘ That is the Duchess,' said his informant. 

' But there is another ? ’ 

‘ No ; there is no other.’ 

‘ But she is not the Duchess of Hamptonshire — who 

used to ’ Alwyn’s tongue stuck to his mouth, he 

could get no farther. 

' What’s the matter ? ' said his acquaintance. Alwya 
had retired, and was supporting himself against the wall. 

The wetched Alwyn murmured something about a stitch 
in his side fiom walking. Then the music struck up, the 
dance went on, and his neighbour became so interested in 
watching the movements of this strange Duchess through 
its mazes as to forget .^Iwyn for a while. 

It gave him an opportunity to brace himself up. He 
was a man who had suffered, and he could suffer again. 

‘ How came that person to be your Duchess ? ' he asked 
in a firm, distinct voice, whtn he had attained complete 
self-command. ‘ Where is her other Giacc of Ham])ton- 
sliire ? There certainly was another. I know it.’ 

‘ Oh, the previous one ! Yes, yes She ran away 
years and years ago with the young cuiate. Mr. Hill 
was the 3'oung man's name, if I recolhct.’ 

‘ No I She ncvei did. What do you mean by that ? ' 
he said. 

‘ Yes, she certainly ran away. She met the curate 
in the shrubbeiy about a couple of months aftei her mar- 
riage with the Duke. There were folks who saw the 
meeting an d heard some words of their talk. They arranged 
to go, and she sailed from Plymouth with him a day or 
two afterward.' 

‘ That s not true.’ 

'Then 'tis the queeiest lie ever told by ninn Her 
father believed and knew to his dying day that she went 
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with him ; and so did the Dukt*, and everybody about 
here. Ay, there was a fine upset about it at the time. 
The Duke traced her to Plymouth.’ 

‘ Traced her to Plymouth ? ’ 

‘ He traced her to Plymouth, and set on his spies ; 
and they found that she went to the shipping-office, and 
inquired if Mr. Alwyn Hill had entered his name as pas- 
senger by the Western Glory ; and when she found that 
he had, she booked herself for the same ship, but not in her 
real nam''. When the vessel had sailed a letter reached 
the Duke from her, telling him what she had done She 
never came back here again. His Grace lived by himself 
a number of yeais, anti married tliis lady only twelve 
months before he died.' 

Alwyn was in a state of indcsciibable bewildcTment. 
But, unmanntd as he was, he called the next day on the, 
to him, spurious Duchess of Hamptonshire. At first she 
was alarmed at his statement, then cold, then she was won 
over by his condition to give confidence for confidence. 
She showed him a letter which had been found among the 
papers of the late Duke, corroborating what Alwyn's 
informant had detailed. It was from Emmeline, bearing 
the postmarked date at which the West c* 11 Glory sailed, 
and briefly stated that she had emigrated by that ship to 
America. 

Alwyn applied himself body and mind to unravel the 
remainder of the mystery. The story repeated to him 
was always the same : ‘ She ran away with the curate ’ 
A strangely circumstantial piece of intelligence was a<lded 
to this when he had pushed his inquiries a litth’ further. 
There was given him the name of a waternuin at Ply- 
mouth, who had come forward at the time that she was 
missed and sought for by her husband, and had stated that 
he put her on board the Western Glory at dusk one evening 
before that vessel sailed. 

After several da3"s of search about the alleys and quays 
of »Pl5miouth Barbican, during which these impossible 
words, ‘ She ran off with the curate,' became branded on 
his brain, Alwyn found this important waterman. He 
was poative as to the truth of his story, still remembering 
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the incident well, and he described in detail the lady's 
dress, as he had long ago described it to her husband, which 
description corresponded in every particular with the 
dress worn by Emmeline on the evening of their parting. 

Before proceeding to the other side of the Atlantic to 
continue his inquiries there, the puzzled and distracted 
Alwyn set himself to ascertain the address of Captain 
Wheeler, who had commanded the JVrsfem Glory in the 
year of Alw3m’s voyage out, and immediately wrote a letter 
to him on the subject. 

The only circumstances which the sailor could lecollect 
or discover from his papers in connection with such a 
story were, that a woman bearing the name which Alwyn 
had mentioned as fictitious certainly did come aboard for a 
voyage he made about that time ; that she took a common 
berth among the poorest emigrants ; that she died on the 
voyage out, at about five days’ sail from Plymouth ; that 
she seemed a lady in manners and education. Why she 
had not applied for a first-class passage, why she had no 
trunks, they could not guess, for though she had little 
money in her pocket she had that about her which would 
have fetched it. ' We bulled her at sea,’ continued the 
captain. ‘ A young paison, one of the cabin-passengers, 
read the burial-service over her, I remember well.' 

The whole scene and proceedings darted upon Alwyn's 
recollection in a moment. It was a fine breezy morning 
on that long-past voyage out, and he had been told that 
they were running at the rate of a hundred and odd miles 
a day. The news went rouncl that one of the poor young 
women in the othci part of the vessel was ill of fever, and 
delirious. The tidings caused no little alarm among all 
the passengers, for the sanitary conditions of the ship 
were anything but satisfactory. Shoitly after this the 
doctor announced that she had died. Then Alw^m had 
learnt that she was laid out for burial in gieat haste, 
because of the danger that would have been incurred by 
delay. And next the funeral scene rose before him, 
and the prominent part that he had taken in that solemn 
ceremony. The captain had come to him, requesting him 
to officiate, as there was no chaplain on board This 
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he had agreed to do ; and as the sun went down with a 
blaze in his face he read amidst them all assembled: 

' We therefore commit her body to the deep, to be turned 
into corruption, looking for the resurrection of the body 
when the sea shall give up her dead.' 

* The captain also forwarded the addresses of the ship's 
matron and of other persons who had been engaged on 
board at the date. To these Alwyn went in the course of 
time. A categorical description of the clothes of the 
dead truant, the colour of her hair, and other things, 
extinguished for ever all hope of a mistake in identity. 

At last, then, the course of events had become clear. 
On that unhappy evening when he left Emmeline in the 
shrubbery, forbidding her to follow him because it would 
be a sin, she must have disobeyed. She must have fol- 
lowed at his heels silently through the darkness, like a poor 
pet animal that will not be driven back. She could have 
accumulated nothing for the journey more than she might 
have carried in her hand ; and thus poorly provided she 
must have embarked. Her intention had doubtless been 
to make her presence on board known to him as soon as she 
could muster courage to do so. 

Thus the ten years' chapter of Alwyn Plill's romance 
wound itself up under his eyes. That the poor young 
woman in the steerage had been the young Duchess of 
Hamptonshire was never publicly disclosed Hill had no 
longer any reason for remaining in England, and soon 
after left its shores with no intention to return. Previous 
to his departure he confided his story to an old friend 
from his native town— -grandf alhei of the person who now 
relates it to you. 

A few members, including the Bookworm, seemed to be 
impressed by the quiet gentleman's tale ; but the member 
we have called the Spark — who, by the way, was getting* 
somewhat tinged with the light of other days, and owned 
to eight-and-thirty — walked daintily about the room 
instead of sitting down by the fire with the majority, and 
said that for his part he preferred something more lively 
than the last story — something in which such long-separated 
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lovers were ultimately united He also liked stories that 
were more modern in their date of action than those he had 
heard to-day. 

Members immediately requested him to give them a 
specimen, to which the Spark replied that he didn't mind, 
as far as that went. And though the Vice-President, the 
Man of Family, the Colonel, and others, looked at their 
watches, and said they must soon retire to their respective 
quarters in the hotel adjoining, they all decided to sit out 
the Spark’s story. 
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DAME THE TENTH 
THE PIONOURABLE LAURA 

By the Spark 

It was a cold and gloomy Christmas Eve. TJie mass 
of cloud overhead was almost impervious to such dUiy- 
light as still lingered ; the snow lay several inches deep 
upon the ground, and the slanting downfall which still 
went on threatened to considerably increase its thickness 
before the morning. The Prospect Hotel, a building 
standing near the wild north coast of Lower Wessex, looked 
so lonely and so useless at such a time as this that a pas- 
sing wayfarer would have been led to forget summer 
possibilities, and to wonder at the commercial courage 
which could invest capital, on the basis of the popular 
taste for the picturesque, in a country subject to such 
dreary phases. That the district was alive with visitors 
in August seemed but a dim tradition in weather so totally 
opposed to all that tempts mankind from home. How- 
evei . there the hotel stood immovable ; and the cliifs, 
creeks, and headlands which were the primary atti actions 
of the spot, rising in full view on the opposite side of the 
valley, were now but stern angular outlines, while the 
townlet in front was tinged over with a grimy dirtiness 
rather than the pearly gray that in summer lent such beauty 
to its appearance. 

Within the hotel commanding tins outlook the land- 
lord walked idly about with his hands in his pockets, 
not in the least expectant of a visitor, and yet unable 
to settle down to any occupation which should compensate 
in some degiee for the losses that winter idleness entailed 
on his regular profession. So little, indeed, was anybody 
expected, that the coffee-room waiter — a genteel bf »y, whose 
plated buttons in summer were as close tog^ rhrr upon the 
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front of his short jacket as peas in a pod — ^now appeared 
in the back yard, metamorphosed into the unrecognizable 
shape of a rough country lad in corduroys and hobnailed 
boots, sweeping the snow away, and talking the local 
dialect in all its purity, quite oblivious of the new polite 
accent he had learned in the hot weather from the well- 
behaved visitors. The front door was closed, and, as if to 
express still more fully the sealed and chrysalis state of the 
establishment, a sand-bag was placed at the bottom to keep 
out the insidious snowdrift, the wind setting in directly 
from that quarter. 

The landlord, entering his own parlour, walked to the 
large fire which it was absolutely necessary to keep up for 
his comfort, no such blaze burning in the coffee-room or 
elsewhere, and after giviirj it a stir returned to a table in 
the lobby, whereon lay the visitors’ book — now closed and 
pushed back against the wall. He carelessly opened it ; 
not a name had been entered there since the 19th of the 
previous November, and that was only the name of a 
man who had arrived on a tricycle, who, indeed, liad not 
been asked to enter at all. 

Wliile he was engaged thus the evening grew darker ; 
but before it was as yet too dark to distinguish objects 
upon the road winding round the back of the cliffs, the 
landlord perceived a black spot on the distant white, 
which speedily enlarged itself and drew near. The prob- 
abilities were that this vehicle — for a vehicle of some soit 
it seemed to be — would pass by and pursue its way to the 
nearest railway- town as others had done. But, contrary 
to the landlord’s expectation, as he stood conning it through 
the yet unshuttered windows, the solitary object, on reach- 
ing the -comer, turned into the hotel-fiont, and drove up to 
the door. 

It was a conveyance particularly unsuited to such 
a season and weather, being nothing more substantial 
than an open basket-carriage drawn by a single horse. 
Within sat two persons, of different sexes, as could soon 
be discerned, in spite of their muffled attire. The man 
held the reins, and the lady had got some shelter from the 
storm by clinging close to his side. The landlord rang the 
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hostler’s bell to attract the attention of the stable-man, 
for the approach of the visitors had been deadened to 
noiselessness by the snow, and when the hostler had come 
to the horse's head the gentleman and lady alighted, the 
landlord meeting them in the hall. 

The mde stranger was a foreign-looking individucil 
of about eight-and-twenty. He was close-shav('n, except- 
ing a moustache, his features being good, and even hand- 
some. The lady, who stood timidly behind him, seemed 
to be much younger — possibly not more than eighteen, 
though it was difficult to judge either of her age or appear- 
ance in her present wrappings. 

The gentleman expressed his wish to stay till the morn- 
ing, explaining somewhat unnecessarily, considering that 
the house* was an inn, that they had been une.xpectedly 
benighted on their drive. Such a welcome being given 
them as landlords can give in dull times, the latter ordered 
fires in the drawing- and colfee-rooms, and went to the 
boy in the yard, who soon scrubbed himself up, dragged 
his disused jacket from its box, polished the buttons with 
his sleeve, and appeared civilized in the hall. The lady 
was shown into a room where she could take off her snow- 
damped garments, which she sent down to be dried, her 
companion, meanwhile, putting a couple of sovereigns on 
the table, as if anxious to make everything smooth and 
comfortable at starting, and requesting that a private 
sitting-room might be got ready. The landlord assured 
him that the best upstairs parlour -usually public — 
should be kept private thii> evening, and sent the maid 
to light the candhs Dinner was prepared for them, and, 
at the gentleman's desire, served in the same apartment ; 
wdiere, the young lady having joined him, they w^ere lelt 
to the rest and refreshment they seemed to need. 

That something was peculiar in tlu relations of the pair 
had more than once struck the landlord, thougli wherein 
that peculiarity lay it was hard to decide. But that his 
guest was one who jiaid his way readily had been proved 
by his conduct, and dismissing conjectures he turned to 
practical affairs. 

About nine o'clock he re-entered the hall, and, eveiy- 
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thing being done for the day, again walked up and down, 
occasionally gazing through the glass door at the prospect 
without, to ascertain how the weather was progressing. 
Contrary to prognostication, snow had ceased falling, and, 
with the rising of the moon, the sky had partially cleared, 
li^ht fleeces of cloud drifting across the silvery disk. There 
was every sign that a frost was going to set in later on. 
For these reasons the distant rising road was even more 
distinct now between its high banks than it had been in the 
declining daylight. Not a track or rut broke the virgin 
surface of the white mantle that lay along it, all marks 
left by the lately arrived travellers having been speedily 
obliterated by the flakes falling at the time. 

And now the landlord beheld by the light of the moon 
a sight very similar to thal he had seen by the light of day. 
Again a black spot was advancing down the road that mar- 
gined the coast. He was in a moment or two enabled to 
perceive that the present vehicle moved onward at a more 
headlong pace than the little carriage w'hich had preceded 
it ; next, that it was a brougham drawn by two powerful 
horses ; next, that this carriage, like the former one 
was bound for the hotel-door. This desirable feature of 
resemblance caused the landlord once more to withdraw the 
sand-bag and advance into the porch. 

An old gentleman was the first to alight. He was 
followed by a young one, and both unhesitatingly came 
forward. 

‘ Has a young lady, less than nineteen years of age, 
recently arrived here in the company of a rr-an some years 
her senior ? ' asked the old gentleman, in haste. ' A man 
cleanly shaven for the most part, having the appearance 
of an opera-singer, and calling himself Signor Smittozzi ? ’ 

‘ We iiave had arrivals lately,' said the landlord, in the 
tone of having had twenty at least — not caring to acknow- 
ledge the attenuated state of business that afflicted Prospect 
Hotel in winter. 

‘ And among them can your memory recall two per- 
sons such as those I describe ? — the man a sort of bari- 
tone ? ' 

‘ There certainly is or was a young couple staying in 
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the hotel ; but I could not pronounce on the compass 
of the gentleman's voice.’ 

‘ No, no ; of course not. I am quite bewildcied. They 
arrived in a basket-carnage, altogether badl}^ provided ? ' 

"They came in a carriage, I believe, as most of our 
visitors do.' ‘ 

‘ Yes, yes. I must see them at once. Pardon my 
want of ceremony, and show us in to where they are.' 

‘ But, sir, you forget. Suppose the lady and gentleman 
I mean are not the lady and gentleman you mean ? It 
would be awkward to allow you to rush in upon them just 
now while they arc at dinner, and might cause me to lose 
their future patronage.' 

‘ True, true. They may not be the same persons 
My anxiety, I perceive, makes me rash in my assump- 
tions ! ’ 

‘ Upon the whole, I think they must be the same, Uncle 
Quantock,' said the young man, who had not till now 
spoken. And turning to the landlord : 'You possibly 
have not such a large assemblage of visitors here, on thi.s 
somewhat forbidding evening, that you quite forget how 
this couple arrived, and what the lady wore ^ ’ His 
tone of addressing the landlord had in it a quiet frigidity 
that was not without irony. 

‘ Ah ! what she wore ; that's it, James. What did she 
wear ? ’ 

‘ I don’t usually take stock of my guests' clothing,' 
replied the landlord drily, for the ready money of the first 
arrival had decidedly biassed him in favour of that gentle- 
man’s cause. ‘ You can certainly sec some of it if you want 
to,' he added carelessly, ‘ for it is drying by the kitchen 
fire ' 

Before the words were half out of his mouth the old 
gentleman had exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! ' and precipitated himself 
dong what seemed to be the passage to the kitchen ; but 
as this turned out to be only the entrance to a dark china- 
closet he hastily emerged again, after a collision with the 
inn-crockery had told him of his mistake 

‘ I beg your pardon, I'm sure ; but if you only knew 
my feelings (which I cannot at present explain), you would 
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make allowances. Anything I have broken I will willingly 
pay for.' 

' Don’t mention it, sir,’ said the landlord. And show- 
ing the way, they adjourned to the kitchen without further 
parley. The eldest of the party instantly seized the lady’s 
doak, that hung upon a clothes-horse, exclaiming : ‘ Ah 1 
yes, James, it is hers. I knew we were on their track.’ 

‘ Yes, it is hers,' answered the nephew quietly, for he 
was much less excited than his companion. 

‘ Shov us their room at once,' said the uncle. 

‘ William, have the lady and gentleman in the front 
sitting-room finished dining ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, long ago,’ said the hundred plated buttons. 

‘ Then show up these gentlemen to them at once. You 
.stay here to-night, geni' 2 men, I presume? Shall the 
horses be taken out ? ’ 

' Feed the horses and wash their mouths. Wliethcr 
we stay or not depends upon circumstances,’ said the 
placid younger man, as he followed his uncle and the waiter 
to the staircase. 

‘ 1 think. Nephew James,' said the former, as he paused 
with his foot on the first step— I think we had better not 
be announced, but take them by surprise. She may go 
throwing herself out oh the window, or do some equally 
desperate thing ! ' 

‘ Yes, certainly, we’ll enter unannounced.' And he 
called back the lad who preceded them. 

‘ I cannot sufliciently thank you, James, for so elfec- 
tually aiding me in this pursuit ! ’ exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, taking the other by the hand. ‘ My increasing 
infirmities would have hindered my overtaking her to- 
night, had it not been for your timely aid.' 

‘ I am only too happy, uncle, to have been of service 
to you in this or any other matter. I only wish I could 
have accompanied you on a pleasanter journey. However, 
it is advisable to go up to them at once, or they may hear 
us.’ And they softly ascended the stairs. 

On the door being opened a room too large to be com- 
fortable was disclosed, lit by the best branch-candlesticks 
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of the hotel, before the fire of which apartment the truant 
couple were sitting, very innocently looking over the 
hotel scrap-book and the album containing views of the 
neighbourhood. No sooner had the old man entered than 
the young lady — who now showed herself to be quite as 
young as described, and remarkably prepossessing as to 
features — perceptibly turned pale. When the nephew 
entered she turned still paler, as if she were going to faint. 
The young man described as an opera-singer rose with grim 
civility, and placed chairs for his visitors. 

‘ Caught you, thank God ! ’ said the old gentleman 
breathlessly. 

‘ Yes, worse luck, my^lord • ’ murmured Signor Smit- 
tozzi, in native London-English. that distinguished Italian 
having, in fact, first seen the light as the baby of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith in the vicinity of the City Road. ‘ She 
would have been mine to-morrow. And I think that 
under the peculiar circumstances it would be wiser — 
considering how soon the breath of scandal will tarnish 
a lady’s fame — to let her be mine to-morrow, just the 
same.' 

‘ Never ! ' said the old man. ‘ Here is a lady under 
age, without experience — child-like in her maiden inno- 
cence and virtue — whom you have plied by your vile 
arts, till this morning at dawn ' 

‘ Lord Qiiantock, were I not bound to respect your gray 
hairs ’ 

‘ Till this morning at dawn you tempted her away 
from her father’s roof. What blame can attach to her 
conduct that will not, on a full explanation of the matter, 
be readily passed over in her and thrown entirely on you ^ 
Laura, you return at once with me. I should not have 
arrived, after all, early enough to delivt'r you, if it had not 
been for the disinterestedness of your cousin. Captain 
Northbrook, who, on my discovering your flight this morn- 
ing, offered with a promptitude for which I can never 
sufficiently thank him, to accompany me on my journey, 
as the only male relative I have near me. Come, do you 
hear ? Put on your things ; wc are off at once.' 

* I don't want to go ! ' pouted the young lady. 
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‘ I daresay you don’t/ replied her father drily. * But 
children never know what's best for them. So come 
along, and trust to my opinion.’ 

Laura was silent, and did not move, the opera gentle- 
man looking helplessly into the fire, and the lady's cousin 
sitting meditatively calm, as the single one of the four 
whose position enabled him to survey the whole escapade 
with the cool criticism of a comparative outsider. 

* I say to you, Laura, as the father of a daughter under 
age, that you instantly come with me. What ? Would 
you compel me to use physical force to reclaim you ? ' 

‘ I don’t want to return ! ’ again declared Laura. 

‘ It is your duty to return nevertheless, and at once, I 
inform you.’ 

‘ I don’t want to 1 ' 

' Now, dear Laura, this is what I say : return with 
me and your Cousin James quietly, like a good and 
repentant girl, and nothing will be said. Nobody knows 
what has happened as yet, and it we start at once, 
we shall be home before it is light to-morrow morning. 
Come.’ 

‘ I am not obliged to come at your bidding, father, 
and I would rather not ! ’ 

Now James, the cousin, during this dialogue might 
have been observed to grow somewhat restless, and even 
impatient. More than once he had parted his lips to 
speak, but second thoughts each time held him back. The 
moment had come, however, when he could keep silence 
no longer. 

' Come, madam 1 ’ he spoke out, ' this fare*' with your 
father has, in my opinion, gone oi- long enough. Just 
make no more ado, and step downstairs with us.’ 

She gave herself an intractable little twist, and did not 
reply. 

‘ By the Lord Harry, Laura, I won’t stand this I ’ he 
said angrily. * Come, get on your things before I come and 
compel you. There is a kmd of compulsion to which 
this talk is child’s play. Come, madam — instantly, I 
say ! ' 

The old nobleman turned to his nephew and said mildly : 
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"Leave me to insist, James. It doesn’t become you. 
I can speak to her sharply enough, if I choose.' 

James, however, did not heed his uncle, and went 
on to the troublesome young woman ; ‘You say you 
don’t want to come, indeed 1 A pretty story to tell me,^ 
that ! Come, march out of the room at once, and leave 
that hulking fellow for me to deal with afterward. Get 
on quickly — come ! ’ and he advanced toward her as if to 
pull her by the hand. 

‘ Nay, nay,' expostulated Laura’s father, much sur- 
prised at his nephew’s sudden demeanour. ‘ You take too 
much upon yourself. Leave her to me.’ 

‘ I won’t leave her to you any longer i ’ 

‘ ^ou have no right, James, to address either me or 
her in this way ; so just hold your tongue. Come, my 
dear.’ 

‘ I have every right I ’ insisted James. 

‘ How do you make that out ? ’ 

‘ I have the right of a husband.' 

‘ Whose husband ? ' 

‘ Hers.’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ She’s my wife.' 

‘ James ! ' 

' Well, to cut a long story short, I may say that she 
secretly married me, in spite of your lordship's prohibition, 
about three months ago. And I must add that, though 
she cooled down ratlicr quickly, everything went on 
smoothly enough between us for some time ; in spite of the 
awkwardness of meeting only by stealth. We were only 
waiting for a convenient moment to break the news to 
you when this idle Adonis turned up, and after poisoning 
jfier mind against me, brought her into this disgrace.' 

Here the operatic luminary, who had sat in rather 
an abstracted and nerveless attitude till the cousin made 
his declaration, fired up and cried : ‘ I declare before 
Heaven that till this moment I never knew she was a wife ! 

I found her in her father’s house an unhappy girl — unhappy, 
as I believe, because of the loneliness and dreariness 
of that establishment, and the want of society, and for 
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nothing else whatever. What this statement about her 
being your wife means I quite at a loss to understand. 
Are you indeed married to him, Laura ? ' 

Laura nodded from within her tearful handkerchief. 
‘ It was because of my anomalous position in being pri- 
vately married to him,' she sobbed, ' that I was unhappy 
at home — and — and I didn't like liim so well as I did at 
first — and I wished I could get out of the mess I was in ! 
And then I saw you a few times, and when you said, 
“ We’ll run off,” I thought I saw a way out of it all, and 
then I agreed to come with yoii-oo-oo ! ’ 

‘ Well 1 well ! well ! And is this true ? ’ murmured 
the bewildered old nobleman, staring from James to Laura, 
and from Laura to Jaiiu's, as if he fancied they might be 
figments of the imaginanon. ‘ Is this, then, James, the 
secret of your kindness to your old uncle in helping him 
to find his daughter ? Good Heavens 1 What further 
depths of duplicity are there left for a man to learn ! ' 

‘ I have married her. Uncle Quantock, as I said,' answered 
James coolly, ' The deed is done, and can’t be undone by 
talking here.' 

‘ Where were you married ^ ’ 

‘ At St. Mary’s, Toneborough.’ 

' When ? ' 

‘ On the 29th of September, during the time she w^as 
visiting there ’ 

‘ Who married you ? ' 

' I don't know. One of the curates — we were quite 
strangers to the place. So, instead of my -issistmg you to 
recover her, you may as well a«;si';t me.’ 

‘ Never ! never ! ’ said Lord Quaiuock. ‘ M.jlam, and 
sir, I beg to tell you that I wash mv hands of ihc whole 
affair. If you are man and wife, as it seems you are, get 
reconciled as best you may. I have no more to say or 
do with either of you. I leave you, Laura, in the hands 
of your husband, and much joy may you bring him , 
though the situation, I own, is not encouraging ' 

Saying this, the indignant speaker pushed back his 
chair against the table with such force that the candle- 
sticks rocked on their bases, and left the room. 
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Laura's wet eyes roved from one of the young men 
to the other, who now stood glaring face to face, and,, 
being much frightened at their aspect, slipped out of 
the room after her father. Him, however, she could 
hear going out of the front door, and, not knowing where, 
to take shelter, she crept into the darkness of an adjoining 
bedroom, and there awaited events with a palpitating 
heart. 

Meanwhile the two men remaining in the sitting-room 
drew nearer to each other, and the opera-singer broke the 
silence by saying, ‘ How could you insult me in the way 
you did, calling me a fellow, and accusing me of poisoning 
her mind toward you, when you knew very w^ell I was^ 
as ignorant of your relation to her as an unborn babe ? ' ' 

' O yes, you were quite ignorant ; I can believe that 
readily,' sneered Laura’s husband. 

‘ I here ciill Heavcm to witness that I never knew' ! ’ 

' Recitativo — the rhythm excellent, and the tone well 
sustained. Is it likely that any man could wan the con- 
fidence of a ytning fool ht‘i age, Jind not get that out of her ? 
Preposterous ! Tell it to the most improvrd new pit- 
stalls.’ 

‘ Captain Northbrook, your insinuations arc as des- 
picable as your wretched person ! ' cried the baritone, 
losing all patience. And springing forward he slaj:)ped 
the captain in the face with the palm of his hand. 

Northbrook flinched but slightly, and calmly using his 
handkerchief to learn if his nose was bleeding, said, ’ I 
quite expected this insult, so I came prepared.’ And he 
drew forth from a black valise wdiich he carried in his hand 
a small case of pistols 

The baritone started at the unexj'ccted sight, but 
recovering from his surprise said, ‘ Vt'iy well, as you 
will,’ though perhaps his tone showed a slight w^ant of 
confidence. 

' Now,' continued the husband, quite confidingly, ‘ we 
want no parade, no nonsense, you know. 7 'lierefore we’ll 
dispense with seconds ? ’ 

The Signor slightly nodded. 

‘ Do you know this part of the country well ’ Cousin 
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James went on, in the same cool and still manner. * If 
you don't, I do. Quite at the bottom of the rocks out 
there, just beyond the stream which falls over them to the 
shore, is a smooth sandy space, not so much shut in as to 
^be out of the moonlight ; and the way down to it from this 
side is over steps cut in the cliff ; and we can find our way 
down without trouble. We — we two — will find our way 
down ; but only one of us will find his way up, you under- 
stand ? ' 

‘ Quile.' 

' Then suppose we start ; the sooner it is over the better. 
We can order supper before we go out — supper for two ; 
for though we are three at present ’ 

‘ Three ? ' 

' Yes ; you and I an(^ she ’ 

' O yes.’ 

' — we shall be only two by-and-by; so that, as 
I say, we will order supper for two ; for the lady and a 
gentleman. Whichever comes back alive will tap at her 
door, and call her in to share the repast with him — she's 
not off the premises. But we must not alarm her now ; 
and above all things we must not let the mn-people see us 
go out ; it would look so odd for two to go out, and only 
one come in. Ha ! ha I ' 

' Ha ! ha ! exactly.' 

‘ Are you ready ? ' 

' Oh— quite.’ 

' Then I’ll lead the way.' 

He went softly to the door and downstairs, ordering 
supper to be ready in an hour, as he bad said ; them making 
a feint of returning to the room agaii-, he beckoned to the 
singer, and together they slipped out of the house by a side 
door. 

The sky was now quite clear, and the wheelmarks of 
the brougham which had borne away Laura's father. Lord 
Quantock, remained distinctly visible. Soon the verge 
of the down was reached, the captain leading the way, 
and the baritone following silently, casting furtive glances 
at his companion, and beyond him at the scene ahead. 
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In due couise they arrived at the chasm in the cliff which 
formed the waterfall. The outlook here was wild and 
picturesque in the extreme, and fully justified the many 
praises, paintings, and photographic views to whicli the 
spot had given birth. What in summer was charmingly 
green and gray, was now rendered weird and fantastic by 
the snow. 

From their feet the cascade plunged downward almost 
vertically to a depth of eighty or a hundred feet before 
finally losing itself in the sand, and though the stream was 
but small, its impact upon jutting rocks in its descent 
divided it into a hundred splits and splashes that sent 
up a mist into the uppei air. A few marginal drippings 
had been frozen into icicles, but the centre flowed on* 
unimpeded. 

The operatic artist looked down as he halted, but his 
thoughts were plainly not of the beauty of the scene. 
His companion with the pistols was immediately in front 
of him, and there was no handrail on the side of the path 
toward the chasm. Obeying a quick impulse, he stretched 
out his arm, and with a superhuman thrust sent Laura’s 
husband reeling over. A whirling human shape, dimin- 
ishing downward in the moon’s rays further and liirther 
toward invisibility, a smack-smack upon the projecting 
ledges of rock — at first louder and heavier than that of the 
brook, and then scarcely to be distinguished from it — then 
a cessation, then the splashing of the stream as before, 
and the accompanying murmur of the sea, were all the 
incidents that disturbed the customary flow of the lofty 
waterfall. 

The singer waited in a fixed attitude for a few minutes, 
then turning, he rapidly retraced his steps over the inter- 
vening upland toward the road, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour was at the door of the hotel Slipping quietly 
in as the clock struck ten, he said to the landlord, over 
the bar hatchway — 

‘ The bill as soon as you can let me have it, including 
charges for the supper that was ordered, though we cannot 
stay to eat it, I am sorry to say.’ He added with forced 
gaiety, ‘ The lady’s father and cousin have thought better 
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of intercepting the marriage, and after quarrelling with each 
other have gone home independently.' 

‘ Well done, sir ! ’ said the landlord, who still sided 
w4th this customer in preference to those who had given 
trouble and barely paid for baiting the horses. ‘ “ Love 
tvill find out the way 1 " as the saying is. Wish you joy, 
sir ! ’ 

Signor Smittozzi went upstairs, and on entering the 
sitting-room found that Laura had crept out from the dark 
adjoining chamber in his absence. She looked up at 
him with eyes red from weeping, and with symptoms of 
alarm. 

' What is it ^ -where is he ? ’ she said apprehensively. 

' Captain Northbrook has gone back He says he will 
have no more to do with you.’ 

' And I am quite abandoned by them ! - and they’ll 
forget me, and nobody care about me any more 1 ’ She 
began to cry afresh. 

' But it is the luckiest thing that could have happened. 
All is just as it was before they came disturbing us. But, 
Laura, you ought to have told me about that private 
marriage, t hough it is all the same now ; it will be dis- 
solved, of course. You are a wid— virtually a widow.’ 

‘ It is no use to reproach me for what is past. What 
am I to do now ? ' 

' We go at once to Cliff-Martin The horse has rested 
thoroughly these last three hours, and he will have no 
difficulty in doiqg an additional half-dozen miles. We shcdl 
be there before twelve, and there are late taverns in the 
place, no doubt There we’ll sell both horse and carriage 
to-morrow morning ; and go by the coach to D-’cnstaple. 
Once in the train we are safe.’ 

' I agree to anything,’ she said listlessly 

In about ten minutes the horse was put in, the bill 
paid, the lady’s dried wraps put round her, and the journey 
resumed. 

When about a mile on their way they saw a glimmering 
light in advance of them. ‘ I wonder what that is ? ’ said 
the baritone, whose manner had latterly become nervous, 
every sound and sight causing him to turn his head. 
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‘ It is only a turnpike,’ said she. ‘ That light is the 
lamp kept burning over the door.' 

‘ Of course, of course, dearest. How stupid I am ! ’ 

On reaching the gate, they perceived that a man on 
foot had approached it, apparently by some more direct; 
path than the roadway they pursued, and was, at the 
moment they drew up, standing in conversation with the 
gatekeeper. 

‘ It is quite impossible that he could fall over the cliff 
by accident or the will of God on such a light night as 
this,' the pedestrian was sa5dng. ‘ These two children I 
tell you of saw two men go along the path toward the 
waterfall, and ten minutes later only one of ’em came back, 
walking fast, like a man who wanted to get out of the way 
because he had done something queer. There is no manner 
of doubt that ho pushed the othtr man over, and, mark 
me, it will soon cause a hue and cry for that man.' 

The candle shone in the face of the Signor and showed 
that there had arisen upon it a film of ghastliness. I^aura, 
glancing toward him for a few momenta, observed it, till, 
the gatekeeper having mechanically swung ojicn the gat(‘, 
her companion drove through, and they were soon again 
enveloped in the while silence. 

Her conductor had said to Laura, just before, that ho 
meant to inquire the way at this turnjake , but he had 
certainly not done so. 

As soon as they had gone a little further the omission, 
intentional 01 not, began to cause them some trouble 
Beyond the secluded district which they now traversed 
ran the more fiequented road, where progress would be 
easy, the snow being probably already beaten there to 
some extent by traffic ; but they had not yet reached it, 
and having no one to guide them their journey began to 
appear less feasible than it had done before starting. When 
the little lane which they had entered ascended another 
hill, and seemed to wind round in a direction contrary to the 
expected route to Cliff-Martin, the question grew serious. 
Ever since overhearing the conversation at the turnpike, 
Laura had maintained a perfect silence, and had even 
shrunk somewhat away from the side of hei lover. 
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' Why don’t you talk, Laura,’ he said with forced buoy-^ 
ancy, ‘ and suggest the way we should go ? ' 

‘ 0 yes, I will,’ she responded, a curious fearfuliiess being 
audible in her voice. 

After this she uttered a few occasional sentences which 
seemed to persuade him that she suspected nothing. At 
last he drew rein, and the weary horse stood still. 

‘ We are in a fix,’ he said 

She answered eagerly : ' I’ll hold the reins while you 
run foi A^ard to the top of the ridge, and see if the road 
takes a favourable turn beyond. It would give the horse 
a few minutes’ rest, and if you find out no change in the 
direction, we will retrace this lane, and take the other 
turning.’ 

Tlie expedient seemed i good one in the circumstances, 
especially when recommended by the singular eagerness 
of her voice ; and placing the reins in her hands — a quite 
unnecessary precaution, considering the state of their 
hack — he stepped out and went forward through the snow 
till she could see no more of him. 

No sooner was he gone than Laura, with a rapidity 
which contrasted strangely with her previous stillness, 
made fast the reins to the corner of the phaeton, and 
slipping out on the oppo.site side, ran back with all her 
might down the hill, till, coming to an opening in the 
fence, she scrambled through it, and plunged into the 
copse which bordered this portion of the lane. Here she 
stood in hiding under one of the large bushes, clinging so 
closely to its umbrage as to seem but a poition cf its mass, 
and listening intently for the faintest sound t*! pursuit. 
But nothing distuibed the stillness .save the occasional 
slipping of gathered snow from the boughs, or the rustle 
of some wild animal over the crisp fJake-bespattered 
herbage. At length, apparently convinced that her 
former companion was either unable to find her, or not 
anxious to do so in the present strange state of affairs, she 
crept out from the bushes, and in less than an hour found 
herself again approaching the door of the Prospect Hotel, 

As she drew near, Laura could see that, far from being 
wrapped in darkness, as she might have expected, there 
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^were ample signs that all the tenants were on the alert, 
lights moving about the open space in front. Satisfaction 
was expressed in her face when she discerned that no 
reappearance of her baritone and his pony-carnage was 
causing this sensation ; but it speedily gave way to grief 
and dismay when she saw by the lights the form of a* 
man borne on a stretcher by two others into the porch of the 
hotel. 

'I have caused all this,' she murmured between her 
quivering lips. ‘ He has murdered him ! ' Running for- 
ward to the door, she hastily asked of the first person she 
met if the man on the stretcher was dead. 

• ‘No, miss,’ said the labourer addressed, eyeing her up 
and down as an unexpected apparition. ' He is still alive,* 
they say, but not sensible. He either fell or was pushed 
over the waterfall ; 'tis thoughted he was pushed. He 
is the gentleman who came here just now with the old 
lord, and went out afterward (as is thoughted) with a 
stranger who had come a little earlier. Anyhow, that’s as 
I had it.’ 

Laura entered the house, and acknowledging without 
the least reserve that she was the injured man's wife, 
had soon installed herself as head nurse by the bed on 
which he lay. When the two surgeons who had been sent 
for arrived, she learnt from them that his wounds were 
so severe as to leave but a slender hope of recovery, it 
being little short of miraculous that he was not killed on 
the spot, which his enemy had evidently reckoned to be 
the case She knew who that enemy was, and shuddered. 

Laura watched all night, but her husband knew nothing 
of her piesence. During the next day he slightly recognized 
her, and in the evening was able to sjieak. He informed 
the surgeons that, as was surmised, he had been pushed 
over the cascade by Signor Smittozzi , but he coiiiinuni- 
cated notliing to her who nursed him, not even replying 
to her remarks ; he nodded courteously at any act of 
attention she rendered, and that was all. 

In a day or tw'o it was declared that everything favoured 
his recovery, notwithstanding the severity of his injuries. 
Full search was made for Smittozzi, but as >et there was 
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no intelligence of his whereabouts, though the repentant 
Laura communicated all she knew. As far as could be 
judged, he had come back to the carriage after searching 
out the way, and finding the young lady missing, had 
looked about for her till he was tired ; then had driven 
‘on to Cliff-Martin, sold the horse and cariiage next morn- 
ing, and disappeared, probably by one of the departing 
coaches which ran thence to the nearest station, the only 
difference from his original programme being that he had 
gone alone. 

During the days and weeks of that long and tedious 
recovery Lauia watched by her husband's bedside with* 
a zeal and assiduity which would have considerably exten- 
uated any fault save on* of such magnitude as hers. That 
her husband did not forgive her was soon obvious. Noth- 
ing that she could do in the way of smoothing pillows, 
easing his position, shifting bandages, or administering 
draughts, could win from him more than a few measured 
words of thankfulness, such as he would probably have 
uttered to any other woman on earth who had performed 
these particular services for him. 

'Dear, dear James,’ she said one day, bending her 
face upon the bed in an excess of emotion. ‘ How you 
have suffeied! It has been too cruel. I am more glad 
you are getting better than I can say. I have prayed for 
it — and I am sorry for what I have done ; I am innoce nt 
of the worst, and — I hope you will not think me so very 
bad, James ! ' 

‘ O no. On the contrary, I shall think you veiy good 
—as a nurse,’ he answered, the caustic severity jf his tone 
being apparent through its weakness. 

Laura let fall two or three silent tears, and said iiO more 
that day. 

Somehow or other Signor Smittozzi seemed to be 
making good his escape. It transpired that he had not 
taken a passage in either of the suspected coaches, though 
he had certainly got out of the countv ; altogether, tlu, 
chance of finding him was problematical. 

^ Not only did Captain Northbrook survive his injuries. 
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but it soon appeared that in the coi^rse of a few weeks he 
would find himself little if any the worse for the catastrophe. 
It could also be seen that Laura, while secretly hoping for 
her husband's forgiveness for a piece of folly of which 
she saw the enormity more clearly every day, was in great 
doubt as to what her future lelations with him would be.* 
Moreover, to add to the complication, whilst she, as a 
runaway wife, was iinforgiven by her husband, she and her 
husband, as a runaway couple, were unforgiven by her 
father, who had never once communicated with either 
of them since his departure from the inn. But her imme- 
diate anxiety was to win the pardon of her husband, who 
possibly might be bearing in mind, as he lay upon his couch, 
the familiar words of Brabantio, ‘ She has deceived her' 
father, and may thee.’ 

Mattel s went on thus till Captain Noithbrook was 
able to walk about. He then removed with his wife to 
quiet apartments on the south coast, and here his recovery 
was rapid. Walking-up the cliffs one day, supporting him 
by her arm as usurd, .she said to him, simply, ‘ James, if f 
go on as I am going now, and always attend to youi smallest 
want, and never think of anything but devotion to you, 
will you — try to like me a little ? ' 

f ' It is a thing I must carefully couvsider,’ he said, with the 
same gloomy dr5mess which characterized all his words 
to her now. ‘ When I have considered, I wall tell you ' 

He did not tell her that evening, though she lingered 
long at her routine woik of making his bedroom com- 
fortable, putting the light so that it would not shine into 
his eyes, seeing him fall asleep, and then retiring noiselessly 
to her own chamber. Wlicn they met in the morning 
at breakfast, and she had asked him as usual how he had 
passed the night, she added timidly, in the silence which 
followed his reply, ‘ Have you considered ? ’ 

‘ No, I have not considered sufficiently to give j^ou an 
answer.' 

Laura sighed, but to no purpose ; and the day wore 
on with intense heaviness to her, and the customary 
modicum of strength gained to him. 

The next morning she put the same question, and 
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looked up despairingly in his face, as though her whole 
life hung upon his reply. 

‘ Yes, I have considered,* he said. 

* Ah ! ' 

‘ We must part.* 

‘ ‘ O James ! ’ 

' I cannot forgive you ; no man would. Enough is 
settled upon you to keep you in comfort, whatever your 
father may do. I shall sell out, and disappear from this 
hemisphere.’ 

' You have absolutely decided ? ' she asked miserably. 
' I have nobody now to c-c-care for ' 

‘ I have absolutely d*^cided,' he shortly returned. ' We 
had better part here. You will go back to your father. 
There is no reason wh^ I should accompany you, since 
my presence would only stand in the way of the forgive- 
ness he will probably grant you if you appear before him 
alone. We will say farewell to each other in three days 
from this time. I have calculated on being ready to go on 
that day.' 

Bowed down with trouble she withdrew to her room, 
and the three days were passed by her husband in writing 
letters and attending to other business-matters, saying 
hardly a word to her the while. The morning of departure 
came ; but before the horses had been put in to take the 
severed twain in different directions, out of sight of each 
other, possibly for ever, the postman arrived with the 
morning letters. 

There was one for the captain ; none for her — there 
were never any for her However, on this occasion some- 
thing was enclosed for her in his, vhich he himded her. 
She read it and looked up helpless. 

‘ My dear father — is dead ! ’ she said. In a few moments 
she added, in a whisper, I must go to the Manor to bury 
him. . . . Will you go with me, James ? ’ 

He musingly looked out of the window. ' T suppose 
it is an awkward and melancholy undertaking for a woman 
alone,' he said coldly. ‘Well, well— my poor uncle!— 
Y'es, I’ll go with you, and see you through the business.* 

So they went off together instead of asunder, as planned. 
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It is unnecessary to record the details of the journey, or 
of the sad week which followed it at her father's house. 
Lord Quantock's seat was a fine old mansion standing in 
its own park, and there were plenty of opportunities for 
husband and wife either to avoid each other, or to get 
reconciled if they were so minded, which one of them was at 
least. Captain Northbrook was not present at the reading 
of the will. She came to him afterward, and found him 
packing up his papers, intending to start next morning, 
now that he had seen her through the turmoil occasioned 
by her father's death. 

‘ He has left me everything that he could ! ' she said 
to her husband. ' James, will you forgive me now, and 
stay ? ' 

‘ I cannot stay ’ 

‘ Why not ? ' 

‘ I cannot stay,’ he repeated 

‘ But why ^ ’ 

' I don't like 3'ou.' 

He acted up to his word. When she came downstairs 
the next morning she was told that he had gone. 

Laura bore her double beieavemcnt as b(\st she could. 
The vast mansion in which she had hitherto lived, with 
all its historic contents, had gone to her father’s successor 
in the title ; but her own was no unhandsome one Around 
lay the undulating park, studded with trees a dozen times 
her own age ; beyond it, the wood ; beyond the wood, the 
farms. All this fair and quiet scene was hers. She 
nevertheless lemained a lonely, repentant, depressed being, 
who would have given the greater part of everything 
she possessed to ensure the presence and affection of that 
husband w'hose very austerity and phlegm — qualities that 
had formerly led to the alienation ^tv'een them — sei'ined 
now to be adorable features in his character 

She hoped and hoped again, but all to no purix)se. 
Captain Northbrook did not alter his mind and return. 
He was quite a different sort of man from one who altered 
his mind , that she was at last despairingly forced to 
admit. And then .she left off hoping, and settled down 
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to a mechanical routine of existence which in some measure 
dulled her grief, *but at the expense of all her natural 
animation and the sprightly wilfulness which had once 
charmed those who knew her, though it was perhaps all 
the while a factor in the production of her unhappiness. 

To say that her beauty quite departed as the years 
rolled on would be to overstate the truth. Time is not a 
merciful master, as we all know, and he was not likely to 
act exceptionally in the case of a woman who had mental 
troubles to bear in addition to the ordinary weight of years. 
Be this as it may, eleven other winters came and went, 
and Laura Northbrook remained the lonely mistress of 
hous(‘ and land^ without once hearing of her husband. 
Every piobability seen ed to favour the assumption that 
he had died in some {> >reign land ; and offers for her 
hand were not few as thi probability verged on ceitainty 
with the long lapse of time. But the idea of remarriage 
seemed never to have entered her head for a moment. 
Whether she continued to hope even now for his return 
could not be distinctly ascei tamed ; at all events she lived 
a life unmodified in the slightest degree from that of the 
firbt six months of his absence 

This twelfth year of Laura’s loneliness, and the thirtieth 
of her life drew on apace, and the season approached that 
had seen the unhappy adventure for which she so long 
had suffered. Christmas promised to be rathiT wet than 
cold, and the trees on the outskirts of Laura’s estate dripped 
monotonously fiom day to day upon the tUrnpike^road 
which bordered them. On an afternoon in this week 
tween three and four o’clock a hired fly might have been^ 
seen diiving along the highway at this point and on" 
reaching the top of the hill it stopped. A gontleman"?oi 
middle age alighted from the vehicle. > 

‘ You need drive no further,’ he said to the coachman. 
‘The rain seems to have nearly ceased. I’ll stroll a 
little way, and return on foot to the inn by dinner-time.’ 

The flyman touched his hat, turned the horse, and 
drove back as directed. When he was out of sight the 
gentleman walked on, but he had not gone far before the 
rain again came down pitilessly, though of this the pedes- 
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trian took little heed, going leisurely onward till he reached 
' ' I-^ura's park gate, which he j^assed through. The clouds 
* were thick and the days were short, so that by the time 
he stood in front of the mansion it was dark. In addition 
to this his ai>pearance, which on alighting from the carriage 
had been untami.shed, partook now of the character of a 
drenched wayfarer not too well blessed with this world’s 
*goods. He halted for no more than a moment at the front 
entrance, and going round to the servants' quarter, as if 
he had a preconceived purjxise in so doing, there rang the 
’bell. When a page came to him he inquired it they would 
kindly allow him to dry himself by the kitchen tire. 

The page retired, and after a murmured colloquy re- 
turned with the cook, who informed the wet and muddy 
man that though it was not her custom to admit strangers, 
she should have no particular objection to his drying 
Jiimself, the night being so damp and gloomy. There- 
fore the wayfarer entered and sat down by the fire. 

"The owner of this house is a very rich gentleman, 
no doubt ? ' he asked, as he watched the meat turning on 
the spit 

' ’Tis not a gentleman, but a lady,' said the cook. 

' A widow, I presume ? ' 

'A sort of widow. Poor soul, her husband is gone 
abroad, and has never beeir heard of for many years.' 

‘ She sees plenty of company, no doubt, to make up for 
■ his absence ? ’ 

' No, indeed — hardly a soul. Service here is as bad as 
being in a nunnery.' 

In short, the waclarer, who had at first been so coldly 
received, contrived by his frank and engaging manner to 
draw the ladies of the kitchen into a most confidential 
conversation, in which Laura's histoiy was minutely 
detailed, from the day of her husband' departure to the 
.^present. The salient feature in all their discourse was her 
‘"Unflagging devotion to his memory. 

Having apparently learned all that he wanted to know 
— amohg other things that she was at this moment, as 
always, alone — the traveller said he was quite drv : and 
thanking the servants for their kindness, departed as he 
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had come On emerging mto the darkness he did not, 
however, go down the avenue by which he had arrived 
He simply walked round to the front door There he rang, 
and the door was opened to him by a man-servant whom 
he had not seen dunng his sojourn at the other end of tht 
house 

In answer to the servant’s mquiry for his name, he 
said ct remoniously, ‘ Will you tell the Honourable Mrs 
Northbrook that the man she nursed many years ago, after 
a frightful acadent, has called to thank her ? ' 

The footman retreated, and it was rather a long time 
before any further signs of attention were apparent. Then 
he was shown into the drawmg-room, and the door closed 
belimd him 

On the couch was I aura, trembling and pale She 
parted her lips and hela out her hands to him, but could 
not speak But he did not require speech, and in a 
moment they were in each other's arms. 

Strange news circulated through that mansion and 
the neighbouring town on the next and following days 
But the world has a way of getting used to things, and 
the intelligence of the return of the Honourable Mrs 
Northbrook's long-absent husband was soon rccen ('d with 
comparative calm 

A few days more brought Christmas, and the forlorn 
home of Laura Northbrook blazed from basement to attic 
with light and cheerfulness Not that the house was 
overcrowded with visitors, but many were present, and thfe 
.ipathy of a dozen years came at length to an end The 
animation which set in thus at the close of the old year 
did not dimimsh on tire arrival of the new , nd by the 
time its twelve months had likewise run the coiuse of its 
jiredtcessois, a son had been added lo the dwindled line of 
the Northbrook family 

At the conclusion of this narrative the Spaik was thankeat!^^ 
mth a manner of some surpnse, foi nobody had credited, 
him with a taste for tale-telling Tliough it had been 
lesolved that this story should be the last, a few of the 
weather-bound listeners were for sitting on into the smal|^ 
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^^Urs over their pipes and glasses, and raking up yet 
more episodes of family history. But the majority mur- 
mured reasons for soon getting to their lodgings. 

; It was quite dark without, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the feeble street-lamps, and before a 
' few shop-windows which had been hardily kept open 
* in spite of the obvious milikelihood of any chance customer 
traversing the muddy thoroughfares at that hour. 

By one. by two, and by three the benighted mcmbeis 
of the Field-Club rose from their seats, shook hands, made 
' appointments, and dropped away to their respective quar- 
ters, free or hired, hoping for a fair morrow. It would 
probably be not imtil the next summer meeting, months 
away in the future, that the easy intercourse which now 
existed between them all would repeat itself. The crimson 
maltster, for instance, knew that on the following market- 
,day his friends the President, the Rural Dean, and the 
Bookworm would pass him in the street, if they met him, 
with the barest nod of civility, the President and the 
Colonel for social reasons, the Bookworm for intellectual 
reasons, and the Rural Dean for moral ones, the latter 
being a staunch teetotaller, dead against John Barleycorn 
The sentimental member knew that when, on his rambles, he 
met his friend the Bookworm with a pocket-copy of some- 
thing or other under his nose, the latter w'ould not love 
his companionship as he had done to-day ; and the Presi- 
"dent, the aristocrat, and the farmer knew that affairs 
political, sporting, domestic, or agricultural would exclude 
for a long time all rumination on the characters of dames 
gone to dust tor '.^orcs ot years, however beautiful and 
't^ble they may have been in their day. 

The last member at length departed, the attendant 
Zt the museum lowered the hre, the cm ator locked uj) the 
uFooms, and soon there was only a single pirouetting flame 
^ the top of a single coal to make the bones of the ichthyo- 
^urus seem to leap, the stuffed birds to wink, and to 
vidraw a smile from the varnished skulls of Vespasian’s 
soldiery. 
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The person who, next to the actors themselves, chanced 
to know most of their story, lived just below ‘ Top o’ 
Town ' (as the spot was call^) in an old substantidly- 
built house, distinguished among its neighbours by having 
an oriel window on the first floor, whence could be obtained 
a raking view of the High Street, west and east, the 
former including Laura’s dwellmg, the end of the Town 
Avenue hard by (m which were played the odd pranks 
hereafter to be mentioned), the Port-Bredy road nsing 
westwards, and the turning that led to the cavalry 
barracks wheie the Captain was quartered Looking 
castwaid down the town from the same favouied gazebo, 
the long peispective of houses declined and dwindled 
till they merged in the highway across the moor. The 
white nband of road disappeared over Grey’s Bndge a 
quarter of a mile oft, to plunge into innumerable rustic 
windings, shy shades, and solitary undulations up hill and 
dov/n dale foi one hundred and twenty miles till it exhibited 
itself at Hyde Park Corner as a smooth bland surface in 
touch with a busy and fashionable world 
To the barracks aforesaid had recently arrived the — th 
Hussars, a regiment new to the locality Almost before 
any acquaintance with its members had been made by 
,the townspeople, a rejiort spread that they weie a ‘ crack ' 
body of men, and had broiigbbc^'^i^Jpndid band For some 
reason or other the towi4 had not beeii used as the head- 
quarters of cavalry for many years, the various troops 
stationed there having consisted of casual detachments 
only , so that it was with a sense of honour that every- 
body- even the small furniture-brokei from whom the 
'^'imed troopers hired tables and chairs -leceived the 
news of their crack quality. 
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In those days the Hussar regiments still wore over the' 
left shoulder that attractive attachment, or frilled half*^ 
coat, hanging loosely behind like the wounded wing of a 
bird, which was called the pelisse, though it was known 
among the troopers themselves as a ‘ slmg-jacket/ It 
added amazingly to their picturesqueness in women’s eyes, 
and, indeed, in the eyes of men also. 

Tlie burgher who lived in the house with the oriel win- 
dow sat during a great many hours of the day in that 
projection, for he was an invalid, and time hung heavily 
on his hands unless he maintained a constant interest in 
proceedings without. Not more than a week after the 
arrival of the Hussars his ears were assailed by the shout 
of one schoolboy to another in the street below 
‘ Have 'ee heard this about the Ilussais ^ Thov are 
haunted f Yes — a, ghost troubles ’em, he has followed 
'em about the world for years ’ 

A haunted regiment * that was a new idea for either 
invalid or stalwart The listener m the onel came to the 
conclusion that there were some lively characters among 
the — th Hussars. 

He made Captain Maumbry’s acquaintance in an infor- 
mal manner at an afternoon tea to which he went in a 
whe(ded chair — one of the very rare outings that the state 
of his health permitted Maumbry showed himself to be a 
handsome man of twenty-eight or thirty, with an attrac- 
tive hint of wickedness m his manner that was sure to 
make him adorable with good young women. The Jaige^ 
dark eyes that lit his pale face expressed this wickedness* 
strongly, though such was the adaptability of their rays 
that one could think they might hav*’ expresset’ sadness^ 
or senousness just as readilv, if he had had a mmd for 
such 

An old and deaf lady who was present asked Captain 
Maumbry bluntly • ‘ What’s this we hear about you ? 
They say your regiment is haunted.’ 

llie Captain’s face assumed an aspect of grave, even 
sad, concern. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, * it is too true ' 

Some younger ladies smiled till they saw how serious 
he looked, when they looked serious likewise. 
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* Really ? * said the old lady. 

* Yes. We naturally don’t wish to say much about it.' 

' No, no , of course not But — how haimted ? ’ 

‘ Well ; the — thing, as I’ll call it, follows us. In country 
quarters or town, abroad or at home, it's just the same.' 

‘ How do you account for it ? ' 

' H’m ' Maumbry lowered his voice. ' Some crime 
committed by certain of our regiment m past years, we 
suppose ' 

‘ Dear me . , . How very horrid, and singular I ' 

‘ But, as I said, we don't speak of it much ' 

‘ No . . no ' 

When the Hussar was gone, a young lady, disclosmg a 
long-suppressed interest, asked if the ghost had been seen 
by any of the town 

The lawyer's son, who always had the latest borough 
news, said that, though it was seldom seen by anyone 
but the Hussars themselves, more than one townsman and 
woman had already set eyes on it, to his or her terror 
The phantom mostly appeared very late at night, under 
the dense trees of the town-avenue nearest the barracks 
It was about ten feet high ; its teeth chattered with a dry 
naked sound, as if they were those of a skeleton , and its 
hip-bones could be heard grating 111 their sockets 

Duiing the darkest weeks of winter several timid persons 
were seriously frightened by the obj’ect answenng to this 
cheerful description, and the pohee began to look into the 
matter. Whereupon the appearances giew less frequent, 
and some of the Boys of the regiment thankfully stated 
that they had not been so free from ghostly visitation for 
years as they had become since their arrival in Caster- 
bndge 

This playing at ghos^# W^s most innocent of the 
amusements indulged iA by the choice young spirits who 
inhabited the lichened, red-brick building at the top of 
the town bearing ‘ W.D ' and a broad airow on its quoins. 
Far more serious escapades — ^levities relating to love, wine, 
cards, betting — were talked of, with no doubt more or less 
uf exaggeration That the Hussars, Captam Maumbry 
included, were the cause of bitter tears to several young 
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women of the town and country is unquestionably true, 
despite the fact that the gaieties of the young men wore a 
more staring colour in this old-fashioned place than they 
would have done in a large and modern city 

II 

Regulaily once a week they rode out m marchmg order. 
Returning up the town on one of these occasions, the 
romantic pelisse flapping behind each horseman s shoulder 
in the '•oft south west wind, Captain Maumbry glanced 
up at the oiitl A mutual nod was exchanged between 
him and the pet son who sat there reading The reader 
and a friend in the room with him followed the troop with 
their tyes all the way up the street, till, when the soldiers 
were op})osite the house m which Laura lived, that young 
lady became discernible in the balcony 
‘ They are engaged to be married, I lieai,’ said the friend 
‘ Who — Maumbry and Laura ? Never so soon ? ' 
‘Yes’ 

‘ He 11 never marry. Several girls have been mentioned 
m connection with his name I am soir> for Laura ' 

‘ Oh, but you needn t be They are excellently matched ’ 

‘ She’s only one more ’ 

‘ She s one more, and more still She has regularly 
caught him She is a born player of the game of hearts, 
and she knew how to beat him in his own practices If 
there is one woman in the town who has any chance of 
holding her own and marrying him, she is that woman ’ 
This was true, as it turned out By natural proclivity 
Laura had from the first entered hi art and soul nto mili- 
tary romance as exhibited in the plots and cha icters of 
those living exponents of it who came undir her notice. 
From her earliest yousTtg wou*i.uhood civibans, however 
promising, had no chance of winning her lutereat if the 
meanest warrior were within the horizon It may be that 
the position of her uncle s house (which was her home) at 
the corner of West Street nearest the barracks the daily 
passmg of the troops, the constant blowing of trumpet- 
calls a furlong from her windows, coupled with the fact*!* 
that she knew nothing of the inner realities of military life, 
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^''and hence idealized it, had also helped her mind's original 
bias for thinking men-at-arms the only ones worthy of a 
woman's heart. 

Captain Maumbry was a t5^ical prize ; one whom all 
surrounding maidens had coveted, ached for, angled for, 
wept for, had by her judicious management become sub- 
dued to her purpose ; and in addition to the pleasure of 
marrying the man she loved, Laura had the joy of feeling 
herself hated by the mothers of all the marriageable girls 
of the neighbourhood. 

The man in the oriel went to the wedding ; not as a 
guest, for at this time he was but slightly acquainted with 
the parties ; but mainly because the church was close to 
his house , partly, too, for a reason which moved many 
others to be spectators of the ceremony ; a subconscious- 
ness that, though the couple might be happy in their 
experiences, there was sufficient possibility of their being 
otheiwise to colour the musmgs of an onlooker with a 
pleasing pathos of conjecture. He could on occasion do a 
pretty stroke of rhyming in those days, and he beguiled 
the time of waiting by pencilling on a blank page of his 
prayer-book a few lines winch, though kept private then, 
may be given here : — 

At a Hasty Wiudino 
( I'nolet) 

If hours bo -years the twain nre blest, 

I'or now they solace swift diaire 
By lih'long tics that tether zest 

If hours be ye.'.rs Ihe twain aie blest 
Do eastein suns slope never west, 

Nor pallid ashes iollow tire. 

If hours be yoais the twain are blest, 
hor now tliey solace swili desire. 

As if, however, to falsify all prophecies, the couple 
seemed to hnd in marriage the secret of perpetuating the 
intoxication of a courtship which, on Maumbry’s side at 
'least, had opened without serious intent During the 
winter following they were the most popular pair in and 
about Casterbridge — nay, in South Wessex itself. No 
amart dinner in the countrj^ houses of the younger and 
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gayer families within driving distance of the borough was 
complete without their livdy presence ; Mrs. Maumbry 
was the blithest of the whirling figures at the county ball , 
and when followed that inevitable inadent of garnson- 
town life, an amateur dramatic entertainment, it was just 
the same The acting was for the benefit of such and §uch 
an excellent chanty — ^nobody cared what, provided the 
play were played — and both Captain Maumbry and his 
wife were in the piece, having been in fact, by mutual 
consent, the onginators of the performance. And so with 
laughter, and thoughtlessness, and movement, all went 
memly. Theie was a little backwardness m the bill-pay- 
ing of the couple ; but in justice to them it must be added 
that sooner or later all owings were paid. 

Ill 

At the chapcl-of-ease attended by the troops there arose 
above the edge of the pulpit one Sunday an unknown 
face This was the face of a new curate. He placed upon 
the desk, not the familiar sermon book, but merely a Bible 
The person who tells these things was not present at that 
service, but he soon learnt that the young curate was 
nothing less than a great suipnse to his congregation ; a 
mixed one always, for though the Hussars occupied the 
body of the bmlding, its nooks and corners were crammed 
with civilians, whom, up to the present, even the least 
uncharitable would have described as being attracted 
thither less by the services than by the soldieiy. 

Now there arose a second reason for squf ezmg into an 
already overcrowded church The persuasive and gentle 
eloquence of Mr Sainway operated like a cha* n upon 
those accustomed only to the higher and drier styles of 
preachmg, and for a time ihv r'^her churches of the town 
were thinned of their sitters. 

At this point in the nineteenth century the sermon was 
the sole reason for churchgomg amongst a vast body of , 
religious people The liturgy was a formal preliminary, ^ 
which, like the Royal proclamation m a court of assize, 
had to be got through before the real interest began , and 
on reaching home the question was simply Who preached. 
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^and how did he handle his subject ? Even had an arch- 
bishop officiated in the service proper nobody would have 
cared much about what was said or sung. People who 
had formerly attended in the morning only began to go 
in the evening, and even to the special addresses in the 
afternoon. 

One day when Captain Maumbry entered his wife's 
drawing-room, filled with hired furniture, she thought he 
was somebody else, for he had not come upstairs humming 
the most catching air afloat in musical circles or in his 
usual careless way. 

‘ What's the matter, Jack ^ ' she said without looking 
up fiom a note she was wilting. 

‘ Well — not much, that I know.’ ‘ 

‘ O, but there is,’ she murmured as she wrote. 

‘ Why— this cursed new latli in a slu et - 1 mean the new 
parson ! He wants us to stop the band-playing on Sunday 
afternoons.’ ^ 

Laura looked up aghast. 

‘ Why, il is the one thing that enables the few rational 
beings hereabouts to keep alive from Saturday to Monday ! ’ 

‘ He says all the tOMm flock to the music and don’t come 
to the .service, and that the pieces played are profane, or 
mundane, or in.anc, or something — not what ought to be 
played on Sunday. Of course 'tis Lautmann who settles 
those things,' 

Lautmann was the bandmaster. 

The barrack-green on Sunday afternoons had, indeed, 
become the promenade of a great many townspeople cheer- 
fully inclined, many even of those who attended in the 
morning at Mr. Sainway's service, and little boys who 
ought to have been listening to the curate’s afternoon lec- 
ture were too often seen upon the grass and making 

faces behind the more dignified listeners. 

Laura heard no more about the matter, however, for 
two or thiee weeks, when suddenly remembering it she 
asked her husband if any further objections had been 
raised. 

‘ O — Mr. Sainway, I forgot to tell you. I ve made 
his acquaintance. He is not a bad sort of man.’ 
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Laura asked if either Maumbry or some others of the 
officers did not give the presumptuous curate a good set- 
ting down for his interference. 

' O well — we 've forgotten that. He's a stunning preacher, 
they tell me.' 

‘The acquaintance developed apparently, for the Captain 
said to her a little later on, * There’s a good deal in Sain- 
way's argument about having no band on Sunday after- 
noons. After all, it is close to his church. But he doesn't 
press hi*^ objections imduly.' 

‘ I am surprised to hear you defend him ! ' 

* It was only a passing thought of mine. We naturally 
don't wish to offend the inhabitants of the town if they 
don't like it.' 

‘ But thev do.’ 

The invalid in the oriel never clearly gathered the details 
of progress in this conflict of lay and clerical opinion ; but 
so it was that, to the disappointment of musicians, the 
giief of out- walking lovers, and the regret of the junior 
population of the town and country round, the band- 
playing on Sunday afternoons ceased in Casterbridge 
barrack-square. 

By this time the Maumbiys had frequently listened to 
the preaching of the gentle if narrow-minded curate ; for 
these light-natured, hit-or-mis*?, rackety people went to 
church like others for respectability's sake. None so 
orthodox as your unmitigated worldling. A more remark- 
able event was the sight to the man in the window of 
Captain Maumbry and Mr. Sainway walking down the 
High Street m earnest conversation. On Ins mentioning 
this fact to a caller he was assured that it was a .iiatter of 
common talk that they were always together. 

The observer would scon Ixa ."^^leamt this with his own 
eyes if he had not been told. They began to pass together 
nearly every day. Hitherto Mrs. Maumbry, in fashion- ^ 
able walking clothes, had usually been her hu'jband’s com- 
panion ; but this was less fiequent now. The close and 
singular friendship between the two men nt on for nearly 
a year, when Mr. Sainway was presented to a living in 
a densely-populated town in the midland counties. He 
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/bade the parishioners of his old place a reluctant farewell 
and departed, the touching sermon he preached on the 
" occasion being published by the local printer. Everybody 
was sorry to lose him , and it was with genuine grief that 
tiis Casterbridge congregation learnt later on that soon 
after his induction to his benefice, during some bitter 
weather, he had fallen seriously ill of inflammation of the 
lungs, of which he eventually died. 

We now get below the surface of things. Of all who 
had known the dead curate, none grieved for him like the 
man who on his first arrival had called him a ‘ lath in a 
sheet.’ Mrs. Maumbry had never greatly sympathized 
with the impressive parson ; indeed, she had been secretly 
glad that he had gone away to better himself He had* 
considerably diminished the pleasures of a woman by whom 
the ]oys of earth and good company had been appreciated 
to the full. Sorry for her husband in his loss of a friend 
who had been none of hers, she was yet quite unpiepared 
for the sequel. 

‘ There is something that T have wanted to tell you 
lately, deai,’ he said one morning at breakfast with hesita- 
tion. ‘ Have you guessed what it is ? ’ 

She had guessed nothing. 

‘ That I think of retiring from the army.’ 

‘ What ! ’ 

‘ I have thought more and more of Sainway since his 
death, and ot what he used to say to me so earnestly. 
And I feel certain I shall be right in obeying a call 
within me to give up this fighting trade and enter the 
Church ' 

* Wiiat — be a parson ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ But what should I do ? 

* Be a parson’s wife.' 

‘ Never ! ' she afliimod. 

^ ‘ But how can you help it ? ’ 

‘ I’ll run away rather ! ' she said vehemently. 

* No, you mustn’t,’ Maumbry replied, m the tone he 
used when his mind was made up. ' You'll get accustomed 
to the idea, for I am constrained to carry fi out, though it 
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is against my worldly interests. I am forced on by a Han"^ 
outside me to tread in the steps of Sainway.’ it 

‘ Jack/ she asked, with calm pallor and round eyes ; 

' do you mean to say seriously that you are arranging toj 
be a curate instead of a soldier ? ' 

‘ I might say a curate is a soldier — of the church mili- 
tant ; but I don’t want to offend you with doctrine. I 
distinctly say, yes/ 

Late one evening, a little time onward, he caught ha:' 
sitting by the dim firelight in her room. She did not knbw:* 
he had entered ; and he found her weeping. ‘ Wliat are 
you crying about, poor dearest ? ' he said. 

She started " Because of what you have told me 1 ' 

The Captain grow very unhappy ; but he was un- 
deterred. 

In due time the town learnt, to its intense surprise, that 
Captain Maumbry had retired from the — th Hussars and ' 
gone to Fountall Theological College to prepare for th§f 
ministry. 


IV 

' O, the pity of it ! Such a dashing soldier— so popular 
— such an acquisition to the town~the soul of socisd life 
here ! And now ! , . , One should not speak ill of the 
dead, but that dreadful Mr. Sainway— it was too cruel of 
him I ’ 

This is a summary of what was said when Captain, nOiC 
the Reverend, John Maumbry was enabled by circun?*, 
stances to indulge his heart’s desire of returning to the^ 
scene of his former exploits in the capacity of a ministeiL 
of the Gospel. A low-lying district of the tow.i, which 
that date was crowded with impoxerished cottagers, wasf 
crying for a curate, a&u Mrj-l'Jaumbry generously offered^j 
himself as one willing to undertake labours that weli^j 
certain to produce little result, and no thanks, credit, 
emolument. 

Let the truth Ixi told about him as a clergyman ; ^ 
proved to be anything but a brilliant success. PainstaHngS 
single-minded, deeply in earnest as all could see, his deliveiro 
was laboured, his sermons were dull to listen to, and alasS 
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too long. Evien the dispassionate judges who sat by 
ptie hour in the bar-parlour of the White Hart — an inn 
J^anding at the dividing line between the poor quarter 
'Aforesaid and the fashionable quarter of Maumbry’s for- 
|;^her triumphs, and hence affording a position of stnct 
ifmpartiality — agreed in substance with the young ladies to • 
i^he westward, though their views were somewhat more 
'tersely expressed : ‘ Surely, God A'mighty spwiled a good 
'Sojer to make a bad pa'son when He shifted Cap'n Ma‘mbry 
> into a sarpless ! ' 

The latter knew that such things were said, but he pui- 
sued his daily labours in and out of the hovels ^Ih serene 
unconcern 

It was about this time that the invalid in the oriel btcanu * 
more than a mere bowmg acquaintance of Mrs Maumbry's 
She had letumed to the town with her husband, and was 
Jiving with him m a little house m the centre of his circle 
of ministration, when by some means she became one of 
the invalid's visitors. After a general conversation while 
sitting in his room with a friend of both, an incident led 
up to the matter that still rankled deeply in her soul 
Her face was now paler and thinner than it had been , 
even moie attractive, her disappointments having inscribed 
themselves as meek thoughtfulness on a look that was 
once a little frivolous The two ladies had called to be 
allowed to use the window for observing the departure of 
the Hussars, who were leaving for barracks much nearer 
to London 

The troopers turned the corner of Bairack Road into 
the top of High Street, headed by their band playing 
' The girl I left behind me " (which was formerly always 
the tune for such times, though it is now nearly disused) 
They came and passed the ».herc an officer or two, 
looking up and discovering Mrs. Mauinbry, saluted her, 
whose eyes filled with tears as the notes ot the band waned 
Away. Before the little group had recovered from that 
Sense of the romantic which such spectacles impart, Mr. 
Maumbry came along the pavement. He probably had 
bidden his former brethren-in-arms a farewell at the top 
fef the street, for he walked from tliat direction in his rather 
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shabby clerical clothes, and with a basket on his arnl 
which seemed to hold some purchases he had been making 
for his poorer parishioners. Unlike the soldiers he went 
along quite unconscious of his appearance or of the scene 
around- 

The contrast was too much for Laura. With lips that 
now quivered, she asked the invalid what he thought of 
the change that had come to her. 

It was difficult to answer, and with a wilfulness that wa$ 
too stro'ig in her she repeated the question. 

' Do you think,’ she added, ' that a woman's husband 
has a right to do such a thing, even if he does feel a certain 
call to it ? ’ 

Hei listener sympathiz/^d too largely with both of them 
to be anything but unsatisfactory in his reply. Laura 
gazed longingly out of the window towards the thin dusty 
line of Hussars, now smalling towards the Mell stock Kidge* 

‘ I,' she said, ‘ who should have been m their van on the 
way to London, am doomed to fester in a hole in Duinover 
Lane f ’ 

Many events had passed and many lumours had been 
current concerning her before the invalid saw her again 
after her leave-taking that day. 

V 

Casterbridge had known many military and civil epi- 
sodes ; many happy times, and times less happy , and now 
came the time of her visitation. The scouige of cholera, 
had been laid on the suffering country, and the low-lying 
purlieus of this ancient borough had more than their share 
of the infliction Mixen Lane, in tlu Durnovei quarter, 
and in Maumbry’s parish, was where the blow fell most 
heavily. Yet there wa^Tt»^ 3 .in mercy in its choice of 
date, for Maumbry was the maft for such an hour J 

The spread of the epidemic was so rapid that many lef^: 
the town and took lodgings in the villages and farms. Mr,^; 
Maumbry’s house was close to the most infected street, 
and he himself was occupied mom, noon, and night in 
endeavours to stamp out the plague and in alleviating th^j 
sufferings of the victims. So, as a matter of ordmaiy*^ 
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?ptecaution, he decided to isolate his wife somewhere away 
horn him for a while. 

She suggested a village by the sea, near Budmouth 
j,Regis, and lodgings were obtained for her at Creston, a 
spot divided from the Casterbridge valley by a high ridge 
that gave it quite another atmosphere, though it lay no. 
more than six miles off. 

Thither she went. Wliile she was rusticating in this 
place of safety, and her husband was slaving in the slums, 
she struck up an acquaintance with a lieutenant in the 
•^st Foot, a Mr. Vanmcock, who was stationed with his 
' regiment at the Budmouth infantrv barracks. As Laura 
frequently .sat on the shelving beach, watching each thin 
wave slide up to her, and hearing, without heeding, its* 
gnaw at the pebbles in its letreat, he often took a walk 
that way. 

The acquaintance grew and ripened. Her situation, her 
history, her beauty, her age— a year or two above his own 
—all tended to make an impicssion on the young man's 
heart, and a reckless flirtation was soon m blithe progress 
upon that lonely shore. 

It was said by her detractors afterwards that she had 
chosen her lodging to be neai this gentleman, but there is 
reason to believe that she had never seen him till her arrival 
there. Just now Casterbridge was so deeply occupied with 
its own sad affairs — a daily burpng of the dead and de- 
struction of contaminated clothes and bedding — that it had 
little inclination to promulgate such gossip as may have 
reached its eais on the pair. Nobody long considered 
I^ura in tlie tragic cloud which overhung all 
" Meanwhile, on the Budmouth side of the hill the very 
mood of men was in contrast. The visitation there had 
been slight and much earliqr. normal occupations and 
pastimes had been resumed Mr. Maiiinbry had ananged 
to see Lauia twice a week in the open air, that she might 
'tun no risk from him ; and, having heard nothing of the 
faint rumour, he met her as usu^ one dry and windy 
afternoon on the summit of the dividing hill, near where 
the high road fiom town to town crosses the old Ridge- 
Way at right angles. 
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He waved his hand, and smiled as she approache^ 
shouting to her : * ^ We will keep this wall between 
dear. ’ (Walls formed the field-fences here.) ' You mustn^J^ 
be endangered. It won’t be for long, with God’s help 1 
‘ I will do as you tell me, Jack. But you are running 
* too much risk yourself, aren’t you ? I get little news 
you ; but I fancy you are.’ j 

’ Not more than others.’ , 

Thus somewhat formally they talked, an insulating win^, 
beating the wall between them like a mill-weir. * 

’ But you wanted to ask me something ? ’ he added. * 
‘ Yes. You know wc are trying in Budmouth to raise 
some money for your sufferers ; and the way we have thought 
of is by a diamatic performance. They want me to take a 
part.’ 

His face saddened. ‘ t have known so much of thaf: 
sort of thing, and all that accompanies it ! I wish you 
had thought of some other way.’ 

She said lightly that she was afraid it was all settled* 

‘ You object to my taking a part, then ? Of course — — * 
He told her that he did not like to say he positively 
objected. He wished they had chosen an oratorio, or lec- 
ture, or an3rthing moie in keeping with the necessity it 
was to relieve. 

‘ But,’ said she impatient^, ' people won’t come to^ 
oratorios or lectures ! They will crowd to comedies ana, 
farces.’ ^ 

‘ Well, I cannot dictate to Budmouth how it shall eaarn^ 
the money it is going to give us. Who is getting up tii$ 
performance ? ’ ^ ' 

‘ The boys of the — st.* 

‘ Ah, yes ; our old game I ’ replied Mr. Maumbry. * Th^ 
grief of Casterbridge -^s-the^excuse for their friv^oHty^'j 
Candidly, dear Laura, I wish you wouldn't play in 
But I don’t forbid you to. I leave the whole to 3^11^ 
judgment.’ 

The interview ended, and they went their ways nortif^i 
ward and southward. Time disclosed to all concerned^ 
that Mrs. Maumbry played in the comedy as the heroinei|^; 
the lover's part being taken by Mr. Vannicock. 
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VI 

^ Thus was helped on an event which the conduct o( the 
i^utually-attracted ones had been generating for some time 
^ It is unnecessary to give details The — st Foot lilt 
>for Bnstol, and this precipitated their action After a 
week of hesitation she agreed to leave her hoihe at Creston 
iand meet Vannicock on the ridge hard by, and to accom 
pany him to Bath, wheie he had securtd lodgings for her, 
§0 that she would be only about a dozen miles fiom Jus 
^quarters 

Accordingly, on the evening chosen, she laid on her 
dressing-table a note for her husband, running thus 

Dear Jack— I am unable to endure this life any lonefcr and 1 
have resolved to put an ind to it I told \ou I should run a\\a\ 
if you persisted in bcmi» a cleig 5 man, and now 1 am doing it One 
Cannot help oiu s naiun I have n solved to throw in my lot with 
Mr Vannitock ind 1 hope rithti thin expect you will foipn 
me — I 

Then, with haidly a scrap of luggage, she wtnt, ascend 
ing to the ridge in the dusk of early evi nmg Almost on 
the very spot where her husband had stood at their la>1 
tryst she beheld the outline of Vannicock, wlio had come 
all the way fiom Bristol to fetch her 
( ‘ I don t like meeting here- it is so unlucky * ' sIk cried 

to him ‘ For God s sake let us have a pJ u c of our own 
Go back to the milestone, and 1 11 come on ' 

He went back to the milestone that stands on the north 
slope of the ridge, whcie the old and new loads diverge, 
and she joined him there 

She was taciturn and sorrowful when he asked her why 
she would not meet him on the top At last she mqiiiied 
how they were going to travel 

He explained that he proposed to walk to Mellslock 
Hill, on the other side of Castcrbridge, where a fly was 
baiting to take them by a cross-cut into the I veil Road, 
^d onward to that town The Bristol railway wa^ open 
to Ivcll 

This plan they followed, and walked briskly through 
the dull gloom till they neared Castcrbndge, which place 
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they avoided by turning to the right at the Roman Amphi^ 
theatre and bearing round to Durnover Cross. Thenc^ 
the way was solitary and open across the moor to the hilj’ 
whereon the Ivell fly awaited them. 

‘ I have noticed for some time,’ she said, ‘ a lurid glare 
over the Durnover end of the town. It seems to come 
from somewhere about Mixen Lane.' 

‘ The lamps,’ he suggested. 

‘ There’s not a lamp as big as a rushlight in the whole 
lane. It is where the cholera is worst.’ 

By Standfast Corner, a little beyond the Cross, they 
suddenly obtained an end view of the lane Large bon- 
fires were burning in the middle of the way, with a view 
to purifying the air; and from the wretched tenements 
with which the lane was lined in those days persons were 
bringing out bedding and clothing. Some was thrown 
into the fires, the rest placed in wheel-barrows and wheeled 
into the moor directly in the track of the fugitives. 

They followed on, and came up to where a vast copper 
was set in the open air. Here the linen was boiled and 
disinfected. By the light of the lanterns Lama discovered 
that her husband was standing by the copper, and that it 
was he who unloaded the bariow and immersed its con- 
tents. The night was so calm and muggy that the con- 
versation by the copper reached her cars. 

' Are there many more loads to-night ? ’ 

‘ There's the clothes o’ they that died this afternoon, 
sir. But that might bide till to-morrow, for you must be 
tired out.' 

‘ We 11 do it at once, for I can’t ask anybodv else to 
undertake it. Overturn that load on the grass and fetch 
the rest ' 

The man did so and went ofi[^with the bairow. Ma.um-^t 
bry paused for a moment lo wipe his face, and resumed 
his homely drudgery amid this squalid and reeking scene^ 7 
pressing down and stirring the contents of the copper,'^ 
with what looked like an old rolling-pin The steam there’^<? 
from, laden with death, travelled in a low trail across the < 
meadow. - ' 

Laura spoke suddenly : * I won’t go tonight after all. 
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'“He is so tired, and t must help him. I didn’t know things 
were so bad as this I ’ 

Vannicock’s arm dropped from her waist, where it had 
been resting as they walked. * Will you leave ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I will if you say I must. But I'd rather help too * 
There was no expostulaticci in his tone. 

Laura had gone forward. * Jack,' she said, ‘ I am come 
to help I ' 

The weary curate turned and held up the lantern. ‘ 0 
— what, is it you, Laura ? ’ he asked in surprise. ' Why 
did you come into this ? You had better go back — the 
risk IS great ' 

' But I want to help you. Jack. Please let me help I 
I didn t come by myself — Mr. Vannicock kept me com- 
pany. He will make himself useful too, if he's not gone 
on. Mr Vanni( ock ! ’ 

The young lieutenant came forward reluctantly Mr. 
Maumbry spoke formally to him, adding as he resumed 
his labour, ‘ I thought the — st Foot had gone to Bnstol.’ 

‘ We have. But I have run down again for a few things.' 

The two newcomers began to assist Vannicock placing 
on the ground the small bag containing Laura’s toilet 
articles that he had been carrying. The banow-man soon 
returned with another load, and all continued work for 
nearly a half-hour, when a coachman came out from the 
shadows to the north. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,' he whispered to Vannicock, ' but I've 
waited so long on Mellstock hill that at last I diove down 
to the turnpike ; and seeing the light here, I ran on to find 
out what had happened ’ 

Lieutenant Vannicock told him to wait a few minutes, 
and the last barrow load was got through. Mr Maumbry 
stretched himself and breathed heavily saying, ‘ There ; 
we can do no more ’ 

As if from the relaxation of effort he seemed to be seized 
With violent pain. He pressed his hands to his sides and 
bent forward. 

* Ah 1 I think it has got hold of me at last,’ he said with 
difficulty. * I must try to get home Let Mr Vaimicock 
take you back, Laura." 
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He walked a few steps, they helping him, but was obliged 
to sink down on the grass. 

' I am — afraid — ^you'll have to send for a hurdle, of, 
shutter, or somethmg,' he went on feebly, ‘ or try to get 
me into the barrow.' 

But Vaiinicock had called to the dnver of the fly, and 
they waited until it was brought on liom the turnpike 
haid by. Mr. Maumbry was placed therein. Laura 
entered with him, and they drove to his humble residence 
near the Cross, where he was got upstairs. 

Vannicock stood outside by the empty fly a while, but 
Lama did not reappear He thereupon entcied the fly 
and told the dn\er to take him back to Ivell 

VII 

Ml. Maumbry had ovei -exerted himself m the relief of 
the suffering poor, and fell a victim— one of the last — to 
the pestilence which had earned off so many. Two days 
later he lay in his coffin 

Laura was m the room below. A servant brought in 
some letters, and she glanced them over One was the 
note from herself to Maumbry, informing him that she 
was unable to enduie life with him any longer and was 
about to elope with Vannicock Having read the letter 
she took it upstairs to where the dead man was, and slipped 
it mto his coffin. The next day she buiied him. 

She was now free. ) 

She shut up his house at Dumover Cioss and returned . 
to her lodgings at CrestOn. Soon she had a letter from ‘ 
Vanmcock, and six weeks after hti husband s death her 
lover came to see her. ^ 

‘I forgot to give you back this- lhat night,’ he said'- 
presently, handing her the little bag she had taken as her ' 
whole luggage when leaving. 

Laura received it and absently shook it out. The^ 
fell upon the carpet her brush, comb, slippers, nightdress^* 
and other simple necessaries for a journey. They h^^S 
an intolerably ghastly look now, and she tried to cov^i*' 
them. i 

* I can now,' he said, * ask you to belong to me legally, 
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'Wwhen a proper interval has gone — instead of as we 
=s]0[jeant ' 

* There was languor in his utterance, hinting at a possi- 
hihty that it was perfunctonly made Lauia picked up 
her articles, answering that he certainly could so ask her 
—she was free. Yet not her expression either could be 
called an ardent response. Then she blinked more and 
more quickly and put her handkerchief to her face She 
was peeping violently 

He did not move or try to comfort her in any way 
What had come between them ? No livmg person They 
had been loveis There was now no matenal obstacle 
whatever to tlieir union But there was the insistent 
shadow of that unconscious one , the thin figure of hmij 
moving to and fro in front of the ghastly furnace in the 
gloom of Durnover Moor 

Yet Vannicock called upon Laura when he was in the 
neighbouihood, which was not often , but m two years, 
as if on purpose to further the inarnage which everybody 
was expecting, the — st Foot returned to Budmouth Regis 

Thereupon the two could not help encountering each 
other at times But whether because the obstacle had 
been the source of the love, or from a sense of error, and 
because Mrs Maumbry bore a less attractive look as a 
widow than before, their feelings seemed to decline from 
their former incandescf nee to a mere tepid civility What 

S mosaic issues supeivemd in Vannuoiks fiirthei story 
e man in the oriel never knev/ , but Mrs Maumbry 
Ifv^d and died a widow 
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THE WAITING SUPPER 
I 

WiiotVFR had perceived the yeoman standing on Squire 
Everard’s lawn in the dusk of that October evening hfty 
years ago, might have said at first sight that he was loiter- 
ing there from idle curiosity. For a large five-light win- 
dow of the manor-house in front of him was unshuttered 
and uncurtained, so that the illuminated room within coul^ 
be scanned almost to its four coiners. Obviously nobody 
was ever expected to be in this part of the grounds after 
nightfall 

The apartment thus swept by an eye from without was 
occupied by two persons ; tlu'y were sitting over dessert , 
the tablecloth having been removed in the old-fashioned 
way. The fruits were local, consisting of apples, {>ears. 
nuts, and such other products of the summer as might be 
presumed to grow on the estate. Theie was strong ale 
and rum on the table, and but little wine Moi cover, the 
appointments of the dining-room were simple and homelv 
even for the date, betokening a countiihed household of 
the smaller gentrv, without much wealth or ambition 
formerly a numerous class, but now in great part ousteil 
‘ by the territorial landloids. 

One of the two sitters was a yoimg lady in white muslin , 
who listened somewhat impatiently to the lemarks of 
her companion, an elderly, rubicund personage, whom tin 
" merest stranger could have pronounce d to be lu*r fath< r 
•The watcher evinced no signs of moving, and it became 
evident that affairs were not so simple as they fust had 
seemed. The tall farmer was in fact no accidental spec- 
tator, and he stood by premeditation close to the trunk 
of a tree, so that had any traveller passed along the road 
without the park gate, or even round the lawn to the 
door, that person would scarce have noticed the othci, 
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notwithstanding that the gate was quite near at hand, 
and the park little larger than a paddock There was stiU 
light enough in the western heaven to bnghten faintly 
one side of the man s face, and to show against the trunk 
of the tree behind the admirable cut of his profile , also 
to reveal that the front of the manor-house, small though 
it stemtd, was solidly built of stone in that never- to-be- 
surpas'^ed style for the English country residence —the 
mullioned and transomed Elizabethan 
The lawn, although neglected, was still as level as a 
bowling-green — which indeed it might once have served 
for , and the blades of grass before the window were raked 
by the candle shme, which stretched over them so far as 
to touch the yeoman's face in front 
Within the dmmg-rocrn there were also, with one of the 
twain, the same signs (T a hidden purpose that marked 
the farmer The young lady s mind was straying as clearly 
into the shadows as that of the loiterer was fixed upon the 
room -nay, it could be said that she was quite conscious 
of his presence outside Impatience caused her foot to 
beat silently on the carpet, and she more tl.an once rose 
to leave the table This proceeding was checked by her 
fatlier, who would put his hand upon her shoulder and 
unceremoniously press her down into her chair till he 
should have concluded his observations Her leplics weie 
brief enough, and there was factitiousnc ss in her smiles 
of assent to his views A small iron casement between 
two of the mullions was open, and some occasional words 
of the dialogue were audible without 

' As for drains — how can I put m drams ^ The pipes 
don't cost much, that s true , but rfie laboui in sinking 
the trenches is ruination And then the gafes — they 
should be hung to stone posts, othei-wise there's no keep- 
ing them up thiough harvest ' The Squire s voice was 
strongly toned with the local accent, so that he said ‘ drams ' 
and ‘ goats ' like the rustics on his estate 

The landscapie without grew darker and the young 
man's figure seemed to be absorbed into the trunk of the 
tiee The small stars filled m between the larger, the 
n< buliE between the small stars, the trees quite lost their 
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voice ; and if there was slill a sound, it was from the cas- 
cade of a stream which stretched along under the trees 
that bounded the lawn on its northern side. 

At la.st tlie young girl did get to her feet and secuie her 
retreat. ‘ I have .something to do, papa,' she said. ‘ 1 shall 
not be in the diawing-room ju^t yet.’ 

'Very well,' replied he. 'Then I won't hurry.' And 
closing the door behind her, he drew his decanters together 
and settled down in his chair. 

Three mimUes after that a woman’s shape emerged 
from the drawing-room window, and passing through a 
wall-door to the entrance front, came across the grass. 
She kejit well clear of the dining-room window, but enough 
of its light f(dl on her to show, escaping from the dark- 
hooded cloak that she wore, stray verges of tht' same light 
dress which had figured but lerentlv at the dinner-table. 
The h()od wa^' contracted ligiit about her lace with a draw- 
ing-string, making hci countenance small and baby-like, 
and lovelier even than befor<' 

Without hesitation she brushed across the gTass to the 
tree under which the voimg man stood concealed. Tlie 
moment she had reached him he enclosed her form with 
his arm. The nieetirig and embrace, though by no rnc'ans 
formal, were yet n<;t passionate; the wi;ole proceeding 
was that of jxrsons w'ho had repeated the act so often as 
to be unconscious of its ] ici formance She turned within 
his arm. and fac'ccl in the same direction with himself, 
which was towards the W'liidow; and thus thev stood with- 
out sp('akiug. the bark ot her head leaning against his 
shonlcJer Tor a whih' each seemed to be thinking his 
and hcT diverse thoughts. 

' You have kepi me waiting a long time, dear Chiistine,' 

, he said at last ‘ I wwiited to speak to you pai ticulaily, 
or 1 should not hava* stayed. How came you to he dining 
at this time' o’ night ? ’ 

' Father has been out all da}", and dinner was ]>iit back 
till six. I know I have kejit you, but, Niciiokis. how can 
I help it sometimes, if I am not to run anv risk ? My 
poor father insists upon my listeming to all he ha«: to say ; 
since my brother left he has had nobody else, t<^ listen to 
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him , and to-night he was particularly tedious on his usual 
topics — -draining, and tenant-farmers, and the village people. 
I must take daddy to London ; he gets so narrow always 
staying liere.’ 

‘ And what did you say to it all ? ’ 

' Well, I took the part of the tenant-farmers, of course, 
as the beloved of one should in duty do.' There followed 
a little break or gasp, implying a strangled sigh. 

' You are sorry you have encouraged that beloving one ? ' 

‘ O no, Nicholas. . . . What is it you want to see me 
for pa-ticularly ? ' 

‘ I know you arc sorry, as time goes on, and everything 
is at a dead-lock, witli no prospect of change, and your 
rural swain loses his freshness ! Only think, this secret 
understanding between us has lasted near three year, ever 
since you was a little over sixteen.’ 

* Yes ; it has been a long time.' 

‘ And I an untamed, uncultivated man, who has never 
seen London, and knows nothing about society at all.' 

‘ Not imcultivated, dear Nkholas. Untravelled, socially 
unpractised, if you will,' she said, smiling. ‘ Well, I did 
sigh ; but not because I regret being your promised one. 
^^at I do sometimes regret is that the scheme, which my 
meetings with you are but a part of, has not l^een carried 
out completely. You said, Nicholas, that if I consented 
to swear to keep faith with you, you would go away and 
travel, and see nations, and peoples, and cities, and take a 
professor with you, and study books and art, simultaneously 
with your study of men and manners ; and then come back 
at the end of two years, when I should find that m)’ father 
would by no means be indisposed to accept you as a son- 
in-law Y"ou said your reason for wishing to gei my prom- 
ise before starting was that your mind would then be 
more at rest when you were far away, and so could give 
itself more completely to knowledge than if you ivent as 
my unaccepted lover only, fuming wth anxiety as to how 
I should be when you came back. I saw how reasonable 
that was ; and solemnly swore myself to you in consequence 
But instead of going to see the world you stay on and on 
here to see me.’ 
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‘ And you don't want me to see you ? ' 

‘ Yes — no— it is not that. It is that I have latterly felt 
frightened at what I am doing when not in your actual 
presence. It seems so wicked not to tell my father that 
I have a lover close at hand, within touch and view of 
both of us ; whereas if you w^ere absent my conduct would 
not seem quite so treacherous. The realities would not 
stare at one so. You would be a pleasant dream to me, 
which I should be free to indulge in without reproach of 
my conscience ; I should live in hopeful expectation of 
your returning fully qualified to boldly claim me of my 
father. There, I have been terribly fiank, I know.' 

He in his turn had lapsed into gloomy breathings now. 
‘ I did plan it as you state,' he answered. ' I did medii 
to go away the moment I had your promise. But, dear 
Christine, I did not foresee two or three things. I did not 
know what a lot of pain it would cost to tear myself from 
you. And I did not know that my stingy uncle — heaven 
forgive me calling him so ! — would so flatly refuse to advance 
me money for my purpose— the scheme of travelling with 
a first-rate tutor costing a formidable sum 0' money. You 
have no idea what it would cost ! ' 

' But I have said that I'll find the money ' 

‘ Ah, there,' he returned, * you have hit a sore place. 
To speak truly, dear, I would rather stay unpolished a 
hundred years than take your mone}*.' 

' But why ? Men continually use the money of the 
women they marry.' 

' Yes ; but not til! afterwards. No man would like to 
touch your money at present, and I should feel very mean 
if I were to do so in present circumstances. That brings 
me to what I was going to propose. But no — uj)oii the 
whole I will not propose it now.' 

‘ Ah ! I would guarantee expenses, and you won't let me ! 
The money is my personal possession : it comes to me 
from my late grandfather, and not from my father at all.' 

He laughed forcedly and pressed her hand. ' There are 
more reasons why I cannot tear myself away,' he added. 
"What would become of my uncle’s farming ? Six hun- 
<ired acres in this parish, and five bundled in the next -a 
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constant traipsing from one farm to the other ; he can’t 
be in two j)laces at once. Still, that might be got over if 
it were not for the other matters. Besides, dear, I still 
should be a little uneasy, even though I have your promise, 
lest somebody should snap you up away from me.' 

‘Ah, you should have thought of that before. Other- 
wise I have committed myself for nothing.’ 

‘ I should have thought of it,’ he answered gravely. 
‘ But I did not. There lies my fault, I admit it freely. 
Ah, if you would only commit yourself a little more, I 
might at least get over that difficulty f But I won’t ask 
you. You have no idea how much you arc to me still; 
you could not argue so coolly if you had. What property 
belongs to you 1 liate tire very sound of ; it is you I care 
for. 1 wish you hadn't ■. farthing m the world but what 
I could earn for you ! ’ 

‘ I don’t altogether wi.sh that,' she murmured. 

‘ I wish it, because it would have made what 1 was going 
to propose much easier to do than it is now. Indeed I 
will not propose it, although I came on purpose, after what 
you have said in your frankness.’ 

' Nonsense, Nic. Come, tell me. Plow can you be so 
touchy ? ’ 

' Look at this then, Christine dear.' He drew from his 
breast-pocket a sheet of paper and unfolded it, when it 
was obseivable that a seal dangled from the bottom. 

' What is it ? ’ She lield the paper sideways, so that 
what there was of window-light fell on its suifacc. ‘ I can 
only read the Old English letl-TS — win, — our names! 
Surely it is not a marriage-licence ’ 

‘ It is.' 

She trembled. ‘ O Nic ! how could you do this — and 
without telling me ! ’ 

‘ Why should I have thought I mu.st tell you ? You 
had not spoken “ frankly ” then as you have now. We 
have been all to each other more than these two years, 
and I thought I would propose that we marry x)rivately, 
and that I then leave you on the instant I would have 
taken my travelling-bag to church, and you would have 
gone hom^ alone. I .should not have star ted on my adven- 
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tures in the brilliant manner of our original plan, but should 
have roughed it a little at first ; my great gain would 
have been that the absolute possession of you would have 
enabled me to work vdth spirit and purpose, such as noth- 
ing else could do. But I dare not ask you now — so frank 
as you have been.' 

She did not answer. The document he had produced 
gave such unexpected substantiality to the venture with 
which she had so long toyed as 0 vague dream merely, 
that she was, in truth, frightened a little. ' I — don't know 
about it ! ' she said. 

‘ Perhaps not. Ah, my little lady, you are wearying of 
me ! ' 

' No, Nic,’ responded she, creeping closer. ' I am not. 
Upon my word, and truth, and honour, I am not, Nic.' 

‘ A mere tillci of the sod, as I should be called,' 
he continued, without heeding her. ‘And you — well, a 
daughter ol one of the — 1 won’t say oldest families, 
because that’s absurd, all laimlies are the same age — one 
of the longest chronicled families about here, whose name 
is actually the name of tlu* place ’ 

‘ That's not much, I am sorry to say ! My poor brother 
— but I won't speak of that. . . . Well,’ she mui mured 
mischievously, aft(T a pause, ‘ you certainly would not 
need to be uneasy if I weie to do this that you want me 
to do. You would have me safe enough m youx trap 
then , I couldn’t get away ! ' 

‘That’s ]u.st it ! ' he said vehemently ‘ It is a trap — 
you feel it so, and that though you wouldn’t be able to 
get away from me you might particularly wish to ! Ah, 
if I had asked you two years ago you would have agreed 
instantly But 1 thought I was bound to wait for the 
proposal to come from you as the superior ! ’ 

' Now you are angry, and take sen -usly what 1 meant 
purely in fim You don’t know me ev^en yet I To show 
you that you have not been mistaken in me, I do propose 
to carry out this licence. I’ll marry you, dear Nicholas, 
to-morrow morning.' 

‘ Ah, Christine 1 I am afraid I have stung you on to 
this, so that I cannot ' 
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‘ No, no, no ! ' she hastily rejoined, and there was some- 
thing in her tone which suggested that she had been put 
upon her mettle and would not flinch. ' Take me whilst 
I am in the humour. What church is the licence for ? ' 

‘ That I've not looked to see — why, our parish church 
here, of course. Ah, then we cannot use it ! We dare 
not be married here.’ 

' We do dare,’ said she. ' And we will too, if you’ll be 
there.’ 

‘ If ril be there ! ’ 

They speedily came to an agreement that he should be 
in the church-porch at ten minutes to eight on the follow- 
ing morning, awaiting her; and that, immediately after 
the conclusion of the service which would make them one, 
Nicholas should set out on his long-deferred educational 
tour, towards the cost oC which she was resolving to bring 
a substantial subscription with her to church. Then, 
slipping from him, she went indoors by the way she had 
come, and Nicholas bent his steps homewards. 

II 

Instead of leavmg the spot by tlie gate, he flung himself 
over the fence, and pursued a direction towards the river 
under the trees. And it was now, in his lonely progress, 
that he showed for the first time outwardly that he was 
not altogether unworthy of her. He wore long water- 
boots reaching above his knees, and, instead of making a 
circuit to find a bridge by which he might cross the Froom < 
— the river aforesaid— he made straight for the point whence 
proceeded the low roar that was at this hour the only, 
e\adence of the stream s existence. He speedily stood on 
the verge of the waterfall which caused the noise, and step- 
ping into the water at the top of the fall, waded through 
with the sure tread of one who knew every inch of his 
footing, even though the canopy of trees rendered the 
darkness almost absolute, and a false step would have 
precipitated him into the pool beneath. Soon reaching 
the boundary of the grounds, he continued in the same 
direct line to traverse the alluvial valley, full of brooks 
and tributaries to the main stream — in former times quite 
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‘ impassable^ and impassable in winter, now. Sometimes he 
would cross a deep gully on a plank not wider than the 
hand ; at another time he ploughed his way through beds 
of spear-grass, where at a few feet to the right or left he 
might have been sucked down into a morass. At last he 
reached firm land on the other side of this watery tract, 
and came to his house on the rise behind — Elsenford — an 
ordinary farmstead, from the back of which rose indistinct 
breathings, belchings, and snortings, the rattle of halters, 
and other familiar features of an agriculturist’s home. 

While Nicholas Long was packing his bag in an upper 
room of this dwelling. Miss Christine Everard sat at a desk 
in her own chamber at Froom-Everard manor-house, look- 
ing with pale fixed countenance at the candles. 

' I ought — I must now ! ’ she whispered to herself. ‘ I 
should not have begun it if 1 h.id not meant to carry it 
through ! It runs in the blood of us, I suppose.’ She 
alluded to a fact unknown to her lover, the clandestine 
marriage of an aunt under ciicumstances somewhat similar 
to the present. In a few minutes she had penned the 
following note : — 

October 13, 183- 

DiiAK Mk Be u,AND,--Can you make \i convenient to youisc'Jf 
to meet me at the Chuich to-morrow morning at eight ? I imhic 
the caily hour because it would suit me better than later on in the 
day. You ayiU lind me in the chancel, if yon can come An aiis\\ei 
yes or no by the bearer of this will be suthcient. 

CllKISTINE EvEKARI) 

She sent the iiofe to the rector immediately, waiting 
at a small side-door of the house till she heard the ser- 
vant's footsteps returning along the lane, when she w'cnt 
round and met him in the passage. The rector had taken 
the trouble to write a line, and answered that he w'ould 
meet her with pleasure. 

A dripping fog which ushered in the next morning wus 
highly favourable to the scheme of the pair. At that 
time of the century Fi com- Everard House had not been 
alteicd and enlarged ; the jmblic lane passed close under 
its walls ; and there was a door opening uirectly from one 
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of the old parlours — the south parlour, as it was called — 
into the lant. winch led to the village. Chri'^tine came out 
this way, and after following the lane for a short distance 
entered upon a path witinn a belt of plantation, by which 
the church could be reached jinvately. She even avoided 
the churchyard gate, walking along to a place wIktc the 
turf without the low wall rose into a mound, enabling her 
to mount upon the coping and sjinng down inside. She 
crossed the wet graves, and so glided round to the door. 
He wa^ tliere, with his bag in his hand. He kissed her 
with a sort of surprise, as if he had expected that at the 
last moment her heart would fail her. 

Though it hnd not failed Jier, there was, nevertheless, 
no great ardour m Christine's beanng- merely the mometi- 
tiirn of an antecedent n pulse. Tlu'y went up the aisle 
togi'thej, the bottle-green glass of the old lead ipiarries 
admitting but litth* light at that hour, and under such an 
atmosphere. Th(‘y stood liy the altai-iail m silence, Chris- 
tine's skirt visibly quivering at cat h beat ol her heart. 

Preseiitlv a quit k .stt'p ground upon the gravel, and Mr. 
Bt'aland came round bv the front He was a tjuiet bache- 
lor. t'ouitt'ous towards Chn->iine, and not at first rerugiiiz- 
ing in Nicholas a neighbouiing yeoman (fi'r he lived aloofly 
in the next parish), advanced to her without revealing any 
surprise at Iier unusual request. But m truth he was sur- 
prised. tlie keen iriteiest taken by rnanv country young 
women at the present day in church decoration and festivals 
being then unknown. 

‘ (jood rnoimng,’ he said, and repeated tlio seme words 
to Nicholas more mechamcallv. 

‘Good morning,' she replied gravel/. ‘Mr, J-ealand, I 
have a serums reason for asking you to mimt me — us, I 
may say. We wish you to marry us ' 

The rector's ga/e hardened to fixity, railier between 
than uyxm either ol them, and he neither moved nor replied 
for some time. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said at last. 

' And we are quite ready.' 

I had no idea ' 

* It has been kept rather private,' she said calmly. 
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* Wlicre are your witnesses ? ’ 

* They are outside in the meadow, sir. I can call them 
in a moment.' said Nicholas 

‘ Oh — I see it is — Mr. Nicholas Long,' said Mr. Bealand, 
and turning again to Christine, ‘ Does your father know of 
this ? ’ 

‘ Is it necessary that I should answer that question. 
Mr. Bealand ^ ' 

‘ I am afraid it is — highly nccessnry.' 

Christine began to look concerned 

‘ Wliere is the licence ? ' the rector asked ; ' since theie 
have been no banns.’ 

Nicholas produced it, Mr. Px'aland nsad if, an operation 
vvhich occiij^ied him several minutes- or at least he macle 
it appear so ; till Christine said impatientlv, ‘ We arc 
quite ready. Mr. Bealand Will you proceed ? Mr. Long 
has to taka a louiney of a groat many miles lo*day.' 

‘ And you ^ ' 

‘No 1 remain ’ 

Mr. B('alaii(l assumed firmness 'There is something 
wrong in this,' he said ‘ 1 cannot marry you without 
your father’s presence' ’ . 

‘ But have you a right to refuse us ? ’ interposed Niediedas 
‘ I behove we are in a position to demand yoiii iultilment 
of our reepu'st ’ 

‘No, you .are not ! Is Miss Everard of' age ? I think 
not. I think she is months from being so Eh, Miss 
Everard ^ ’ 

‘Am I bound to tell that ? ’ 

‘ Ce rtainly At inv rate 3,ou are bound to write it. 
Meanwhile I refuse to .solemnize the service . And lei me 
entreat you two young peojile to do nothing so ladi as 
this, e\(’n if by going to some strange huich, you may do 
so witliout (liscovery. The tragedy ot mariiagc ‘ 

‘ Tragedy ' 

‘ Certainly. It is full of crises and catastrophes, and 
ends with the death of one of the actors. The tragedy of 
marriage, as I was saying, is one I shall not be a pait}’ to 
your beginning with such light hearts, and I shall feel 
bound to put your father on his guard. Miss iCverard. 
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Think better of it, I entreat you ! Remember the proverb 
“ Marry in haste and repent at leisure.” ' 

Christine, spurred by opposition, almost stormed at him. 
Nicholas implored ; but nothing would turn that obstinate 
rector. She sat down and reflected. By-and-by she con- 
fronted Mr. Bealand. 

‘ Our marriage is not to be this morning, I see,' she said. 
‘ Now grant me one favour, and in return I'll promise you 
to do nothing rashly. Do not tell my father a word of 
what has happened here.' 

' I agree — if you undertake not to elope.' 

She looked at Nicholas, and he looked at her ‘ Do you 
wish me to elope, Nic ? ' she asked. 

' No,' he said. 

So the compact was made, and they left the church 
siiiglj7, Nicholas remaim <,g till the last, and closing the 
door. On his way home, carrying the well-packed bag 
which was just now to go no further, the two men who 
were mending water-carriers in the meadows approached 
the hedge, as if they had been on the alert all the time. 

' You said you mid want us for zummat, sir ? ' 

' All right — never mind,' he answered, through the 
hedge. ‘ I did not require you after all.’ 

in 

At a manor not far away there lived a queer and jirimi- 
tive couple who had lately been blessed with a son and 
heir. The christening took place during the week under 
notice, and this had been followed by a feast to the parish- 
ioners. Christine's father, one of the sarrit' generation and 
kind, had been asked to drive over and assist in the enter- 
tainment, and Chiistine, as a matt'r of course, accom- 
panied him. 

When they reached Athclhafl, as the house was called, 
they found the usually quiet nook a lively spectacle. Tables 
had been spread in the apartment Which lent its name to 
the whole building— the hall proper — covered with a fine 
open-timbered roof, whose braces, purlins, and rafters 
made a brown thicket of oak overhead. Here tenantry 
of all ages sat with their wives and families, and the ser- 
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vants were assisted in their ministrations by the sons and 
daughters of the owner’s friends and neighbours. Chris- 
tine lent a hand among the rest. 

She was holding a plate in each hand towards a huge 
brown platter of baked rice-pudding, from which a footman 
was scooping a large spoonful, when a voice reached her 
» ear over her shoulder : ‘ Allow me to hold them for you.’ 

Christine turned, and recognized in the speaker the 
nephew of the entertainer, a young man from London, 
whom she had already met on two or three occasions 
She accepted the proffered help, and from that moment, 
whenever he passed her in their marchings to and fro dur- 
ing the remainder of the serving, lie smiled acquaintance. 
When their work was done, he improved the lew word.s 
into a convoisation. He plainly had been attracted by 
her fairness. 

Bellston was a self-assured young man, not particulatly 
good-looking, with more colour in his skin than even 
Nicholas had. He had flushed a little in attracting her 
notice, though the flush had nothing of nervousness m 
it — the air with which it was accomiianied making it curi- 
ously suggestive of a flush of anger ; and even when he 
laughed it was difficult to banish that fancy. 

The late autumn sunlight streamed in tin o ugh the win- 
dow panes upon the heads and shoulder.^ of the venerable 
patiiarch.s of the hamlet, and upon the middle-aged, and 
upon the young ; upon men and women who had played 
out, or were to play, tragedies or tragi -comedies in that 
nook of civilization not less great, essentially, than those 
which, enacted on more central arenas, fix the attention 
of the world One of the party was a cousin of Nicholas 
Long's, who sat with her husband and childien. 

To make himself as locally harmonii>us as pos.siblo, Mi, 
Bellston remarked to his companion on the scene — 

' It does one’s lu'art good,’ he said, ‘ to sec thr.''C simple 
peasants enjoying themselves ' 

‘ 0 Mr. Bellston ! ’ exclaimed Christine ; ‘ don’t be too 
sure about that word " simple " ! You Lttlt; think what 
they see and meditate ! Their reasonings and emotions 
are as complicated as ours.’ 
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She spoke with a vehemence which would have been 
hardly i)r('scnt in her W'ords but for her own relation to 
Nicliolds. Th(' sense of that produced in hei a nameless 
depression thenceforward. The young man, however, still 
followed iKjr up 

‘ I am glad to hear you say it,' he returned warmly. 
‘ I was merely attuning myself to your mood, as I thought. 
The real truth is that I know moie of the Parthians, 
and Medes, and dwellers in Meso])otamia — almost of any 
peo})le, indeed — than of tlie English lusties Travel and 
exploration are my j)rofession. not the studv of the British 
peasantry.' 

Travel. The-c was sufficient coincidence between his 
declaration and the coiKse she had urged upon her lover, 
to lenel Bellston’s acc'.ou. t of hims«*ll a certain interest in 
Cliiistiiie s cars He might perhajis be able to tell her 
something that would be useful to Nicholas, il tluir dream 
wore carried out. A dooi ojicncd from the hall into the 
garden, and she som<;how found herself outside, chatting 
with Mr. Bellston on this topic, till she thought that upon 
ihe whole she liked the >oung man llie garden being 
his uncle's, he took her round it w'lth an air ot piopnetor- 
ship ; and they went on amongst the iVhchai'hnas daisies 
and chrysanthemums, and tfiiough a door to the fruit- 
gaiden. A grecm-liouse was open, and he went in and cut 
her a bunch of grapes. 

‘ How daring of you ! They are your uncle's ' 

' O, he don't mmd - 1 do anything here A uiugli old 
buffer, isn’t he ? ’ 

She was thinking of her Nic, and felt that, comiiari- 
son with her pte.sent aiqiiaintance, the farmer ..tore than 
held his ow’ii as a fine and intelligent fellow ; Out the har- 
mony with Imt ow^ii <‘\istencc‘in little 1h iigs, w^lnJi .she 
found hole, imparled an alien tinge to xNieln']as just now. 
The latter, idealized by moonlight, 01 a tnoiisaiid miles 
of distance, was altogether a more lomantio object for a 
woman’s dream than this smart new -lacf|U(T('d man ; but 
in the sun of afternoon, and amid a surrounding company 
Mr Bellston was a very tolerable companion. 

When th(iy re-entered the hall, Bellston entreated her 
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to come with him up a spiral stair in tlie thickness of the 
wall, leading to a passage and gallery whence they could 
look down upon the scene below The people had h rushed 
their feast, llu' newly-chiisb'iied baby had been (>xliibited, 
and a few words having been spoken to tlnmi they began, 
amid a raekidmg of forms, to make for the greensward 
without, Nicholas s cousin and cousin’s wife and cousin’s 
children among the rest. While they weie filing out, a 
voic(‘ was heard calling — 

‘ Hullo 1 — here, Jim ; where are you ? ’ said Bellsfon’s 
uncle The young man descended, Christine tollowing at 
leisure. 

‘ Now will ye be a good fellow.’ the Scpiire continued, 
‘ and set them going outside in some dance or other 
that they know ? I'm dog-tired, and I want to have a 
vew words with Mr. Kverard before we join ’em- -iiey, 
Everaid ? They are shv till somebody “itaits ’em , afler- 
wards they’ll keep gwiue bn^k ('iiougli ’ 

‘ Ay, that they wool.' said ."^cjinre Everard 

'Huy lolIow<‘d to tie* lawn, and here it proved Dial 
James Ik'lLston was as di}', or latlici as averse, as any <>1 
t]i(‘ tenantry themselves, to ac'tmg the part of fugk'inrin 
Only the parish people had been at the feast, but ouihuig 
neighbours liad now strolled in for a dance. 

‘ They want " Speed the Plough,” ’ saul Bellston, f('m- 
mg np breatlik'ss. ' It must be a country dance, 1 
pose ? Now, Miss Evetard, do have pity upon me I 

am ‘-.iipposed to J( ad oil , but leaJlv I know no more abcuit 
spec.duig the j^Iough tlian a child just horn! Would vou 
take one of the vdlageis ju^t to start them, mv uncle 
says. Suppose \'ou take that handsome young farmer over 
there- -I don't know his name, but 1 dare say you do- -- 
and I'll come on with one ol the d'iryman’s daughters 
as a second couj-tle ' 

Christine turned in the direction Mgnified, and ( hanged 
colour — though m the shade nobody notu'ed it. ' Oh, \es 
— I know him,' she said coolly. ‘ He is tiom near our own 
place- Mr Nicholas Long.' 

‘ That's ca])ital — then you can easily make him st:nid 
as first couple with you. Now I must pick up niiiie.’ 
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‘ I — I think 1 11 dance with you, Mr. Bellston,’ she said 
with some trepidation. * Because, you see,’ she explained 
eagerly, ‘ I know the figure and you don't — so that I can 
help you ; while Nicholas Long, I know, is familiar with 
the figure, and that will make two couples who know it — 
which is necessary, at least.' 

Bellston showed his gratification by one of liis angry- 
pleasant flushes — he had hardly dared to ask for what she 
proffered freely ; and having requested Nicholas to take 
the dairyman’s daughter, led Cliristine to her place. Long 
promptly stepping up second with his charge. There were 
grim silent depths in Nic’s character ; a small deedy 
spark in his eye, as it caught Christine s, was all that 
showed his consciousness of her. Then the fiddlers began 
— the celebrated Mellstocf fiddlers who, given free stripping, 
could play from sunset io dawn without turning a hair. 
The couples wheeled and swung, Nicholas taking Chris- 
tine’s hand in the course of business with the figure, when 
she waited for him to give it a little squeeze ; but he did 
not. 

Christine had the greatest difficulty in steering her 
partner through the maze, on account of his self-will, and 
when at last they reached the bottom of the long line, she 
was breathless \vith her hard labour. Resting here, she 
watched Nic and his lady ; and, though she had decidedly 
cooled off in these later months, began to admire him 
anew. Nobody knew these dances like him, after all, or 
could do anything of this sort so well. His performance 
with the dairyman’s daughter so won upon her, that when 
‘ Speed the Plough ’ was over she contrived to speak to him. 

' Nic, you are to dance with me next time.’ 

He said he would, and presently asked her in a formal 
public manner, lifting his hat^ gallantly. She shc^wed a 
little backwardness, which he quite understood, and allowed 
him to lead her to the top, a row of enormous length appear- 
ing below them as if by magic as soon as they had taken 
their places. Truly the Squire was right when he said 
that they only wanted starting. 

* What is it to be ? ' whispered Nicholas. 

She turned to the band. ‘The Hone 5 anoon,’ she said. 
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And then they trod the delightful last-century measure 
of that name, which if it had ever been danced better, was 
never danced with more zest. The perfect responsiveness 
which their tender acquaintance threw into the motions of 
Nicholas and his partner lent to their gyrations the fine 
adjustment of two interacting parts of a single machine 
The excitement of the movement carried Christine back 
to the time — the unreflecting passionate time, about two 
years before —when she and Nic had been incipient lovers 
only ; and it made her forget the carking anxieties, the 
vision of social breakers ahead, that had begun to take the 
gilding off her position now. Nicholas, on his part, had 
never ceased to be a lover ; no personal worries had as 
yet made him conscious of any slaleness, flatness, or un^ 
profitableness in liis admiration of Christine. 

‘ Not quite so W]ldl 3 ^ Nic.’ she whispered. ‘ I don’t 
object pcisoiially ; but they'll notice us How came you 
here ? ’ 

‘ I heard that you had driven over , and I set out— on 
purpose for this.’ 

‘ What- -you have walked 

‘ Yes. If I had waited for one of uncle’s horses I .should 
have been too late.’ 

‘Five miles here and five back — ten miles on foot--- 
merely to dance f ' 

‘ With you. What made j'ou think of this old “ Honey- 
moon ” thing ? ’ 

‘01 it came into my head wlicn I saw you, as what 
would have been a reality with us if you had not been 
stupid about that licence, and had got it for a distant 
church.’ 

‘ Shall we try again ? ’ 

‘ No — I don't know. FII think it ov^er.’ 

The villagers admired their grace and skill, as the dan- 
cers themselves perceived ; but they did not know w'hat 
accompanied that admiration in one spot, at least 

‘ People who wonder they can foot it so featly together 
should know what some others think,' a waterman was 
saying to his neighbour ‘ Then their wonder v onld be 
less.' 
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His comrade asked for information. 

‘ W ell — really I hardly believe it — but 'tis said they be 
man and wife. Yes, sure — went to church and did the 
job a'most afore 'twas light one morning. But mind, not a 
word of thi'5 : for 'twould be the loss of a winter’s work 
to me if I had spread such a report and it were not true ' 

When the dance had ended she rejoined her own section 
of the company. Her father and Mr. Bellston the elder 
had now come out from the house, and were smoking in 
the backgiound. Presently she found that her father was 
at her elbow 

' Chnsline, don’t dance too often with young Long — 
as a mere matter of prudence, I mean, as volk might think 
it odd. he being one of our own neighbouimg farmers. I 
should not mention this 1(. 'ee if he were an ordinary young 
fellow; but being superior to the rest it behoves you to 
be careful.’ 

‘ Exactly, papa,’ said Christine. 

But the revived sense that she was deceiving him threw 
a damp over her spirits. ‘ But, after all,' she said to her- 
self, ‘ he is a young man of Elseiiford, hand.sornc, able, and 
the soul of honour ; and I am a young woman of the 
adjoining parish, who have been constantly thrown into 
communication with him. Is it not, by Nature's rule, the 
most proper thmg in the world that I should marry him, 
and is it not an absurd conventional regulation which says 
that such a union would be wrong ? ' 

It may be concluded that the strength of Christine's 
large-minded argument w'as rather an evid-mce of weak- 
ness than ot strength in the passion it concerni*d, which 
had required neither argument nor reasoning of any kind 
for its maintenanec when full and flu.sh in its eaily days. 

When driving home in the dark with her father she sank 
into pensive silence. She was thinking of Nicholas having 
to trudge on foot all those miles back after his exertions 
on the sward. Mr. Everard, arousing himself from a nap, 
suddenly, ‘ I have something to mention to 'ee, by 
m^e — so I have, Chris I You probably know what it 
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She expressed ignorance, wondering if her father had 
discovered anything of her seciet. 

' WclJ, according to him yon know it. But I will tell 
'ee. Perhaps you noticed young Jim Bellston walking me 
off down the lawn with him ? — wlielher or no, we walked 
together a good while , and he informed me that he wanted 
to pay his addi esses to ’ce. I naturally said that it depended 
upon yourself ; and he replied that you were willing enough ; 
you had given him particular rncoiiragi'incnt — showing 
your preference for him by specially choosing him for your 
partner — hey ? “ In that case," says I, " go on and con- 

quer — settle It with her — I have no objection." The poor 
fellow was very grateful, and in short, there we left the 
matter. He’ll propose to-morrow ' 

She saw now to her dismay what James Bellston had 
read as encouragement. ‘ He has mistaken me altogether,’ 
she said. ‘ I had no idea of such a thing.' 

‘ What, 3^011 won't have lum ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I cannot ! ' 

* Chrissv,’ said Mr. Kverard with emphasis, ‘ there’s 
noobody whom I should so like you to many as that young 
man. He's a thoroughly clever fellow, and fairl^^ well 
provided for. He’s travelled all ovei the tt^mperatc zone ; 
but he says that directly he marries he's going to give up 
all that, and be a regular stay-at-home. .Yuu would be 
nowhere safer than in his hands.' 

‘ It is true,' she answered. ‘ He is a highly desirable 
match, and I should be well provided for, and probably 
very sale in Ins liaraK,’ 

‘ Then don’t be skittish, and stand-to ' 

She had spoken trorn her conscience and understanding, 
and not to yilease her father As a r( fleeting woman .she 
believed that such a mannage would oc a wise one In 
great tilings Nicholas w^as closest to lier nature ; in little 
things Be llston seemed immeasurably nearer than Nic ; 
and life was made up of little things. 

Altogether the firmament looked black for Nicholas 
Long, notwithstanding her half-hour’s ardfuu for him w'hen 
she saw him daiiuiig with the dairyman's daughter Most 
great passions, movements, and behc'fs dudi^ddual and 
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national — burst during their decline into a temporary 
irradiation, which rivals their original splendour; and 
then they speedily become extinct. Perhaps the dance 
had given the last flare-up to Christine’s love. It seemed 
to have improvidently consumed for its immediate pur- 
pose all her ardour forwards, so that for the future there 
was nothing left but frigidity. 

Nicholas had certainly been very foolish about that 
licence ! 


IV 

This laxity of emotional tone was further increased by 
an incident, when, two days later, she kept an appoint- 
ment with Nicholas in the Sallows. The Sallows w^as an 
extension of shrubberies and plantations along the banks 
of the Froorn, accessible from the lawn of Froom-Everard 
House only, except by wading through the river at the 
waterfall or elsewhere. Near the brink w'as a thicket of 
box in w’hich a trunk lay prostrate ; this had been once 
or twice their trysting-placc, though it was by no means a 
safe one ; and it was here she sat awaiting him now. 

The noise of the stream muffled any sound of footsteps, 
and it was before she was aware of his approach that she 
looked up and saw him wading across at the lop of the 
waterfall. 

Noontide lights and dwarfed sliadow^s alw'ays banished 
the romantic aspect of her love for Nicholas. Moreover, 
something new had occurred to disturb her ; and if ever 
she had regretted giving way to a tender, less lor him — 
which perhaps she had not done w’ith any distinctness — 
she regretted it now. Yet in the bottom of ti.v'ir hearts 
those two were excellently paired, the very twin halves 
of a perfect whole ; and their love was pine. But at this 
hour surfaces showed garishly, and obscured the depths. 
Probably her regret appeared in her face. 

He walked up to her without speaking, the water run- 
ning from his boots ; and, taking one of lier hands in each 
of his own, looked narrowly into her e^^tis. 

' Have you thought it over ? ' 

* What ? ’ 
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^ Whether we shall try again ; you remember saying 
you would at the dance ? ' 

‘ Oh, I had forgotten that ! ’ 

‘ You are sorry we tried at all > ' he said accusingly. 

‘ I am not so sorry for the fact as for the rumours,’ she 
said. 

‘ Ah ! 1 umours ? ’ 

‘They say we are already married.' 

‘ Who ? ’ 

‘ I cannot tell exactly. 1 heard some whispering to 
that effect. Somebody m the village told one of the ser- 
vants, I believe. This man said that he was cros.sing the 
churchyard early on that unfortunate foggy morning, and 
heard voices in the chancel, and peeped through the win- 
dow as well as the dim panes would let him ; and therb 
he saw you and me and Mr. Bealand, and so on ; but 
thinking his surmises would be dangeious knowledge, he 
hastened on. And so the story got alloat. Then your 
aunt, too ' 

‘ Good Lord I — what has she done ? ’ 

‘ The story was told her, and she said pioudly, “ 0 yes, 
it is true enough. 1 have seen the licence. But it is not 
to be known yet.” ' 

' Seen the licence ? How the ’ 

' Accidentally, I believe, ivheii your coat was hanging 
somewdiere.’ • 

The infoiniation, coupled with the infelicitous word 
'proudly,' caused Nicholas to flush \^ith mortilkation. 
He knew that it was in his aunt’s nature to make a brag 
of that- c;ort ; but worse th.m the brag w'as the lact that 
this v/as [lie first occasion on which Christine had deigned 
to show her consciousness that such a marriage would 
be a source of pride to his relatives — +he only two he had 
in the world, 

‘ You are sorry, then, even to be thought my w'ite, much 
less to be it.' He dropped her hand, which fell lifelessly. 

‘ It is not sorry exactly, dear Nic. But I feci uncomfort- 
able and vexed, that after screwing up my courage, my 
fidelity, to the point of going to church, you should have 
so muddied — managed the matter that it has ended m 
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neither one thing nor the other. How can I meet acquain- 
tances, when I don’t know what they are thinking of 
me ? ’ 

‘ Then, dear Christine, let us mend the muddle. I’ll 
go away for a few days and get another licence, and you 
can come to me.’ 

She shrank from this perceptibly. ' I cannot screw 
myself up to it a second time,' she said. ‘ I am sure I 
cannot ! Besides, I promised Mr. Bealand. And yet how 
can I continue to see you after such a rumour ? We shall 
be watched now, for certain.’ 

‘ Then don’t see me ’ 

‘ I fear I must not for the present. Altogether ’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ I am very depressed ’ 

These views were not /cry inspiiiting to Nicholas, as he 
construed them It may indeed have been possible that 
he construed them wrongly, and should have insisted upon 
her making the rumour true. Unfortunately, too, he had 
come to luT in a hurry through brambles and briars, water 
and wTcd, and the shaggy wildness which hung about his 
appearance at this fine and correct time of day lent an 
impracticability to the look of him. 

' You blame me — 3/ou repent your courses — you repent 
that you ever, ever owned anything to me ! ' 

‘ No, Nicholas. I do not repent that,’ she returned gently, 
though with firmness. ‘ But I think that you ought liot 
to have got that licence without asking me first ; and I 
also think that you ought to have known how it would be 
if you lived on here 111 your prtsent position, and made 
no effort to better it. I can beai' whatever > jrnes, for 
social ruin is not personal ruin or even personal disgrace. 
But as a sensible, n<nv-risen poet says, whom I have been 
reading this morning 

The world and its ways have a certain worth; 

And to press fi point while thc.se oppose 

Were simple policy Better \vait. 

As soon as you had got my promise, Nic, you should have 
gone away — yes — and made a name, and come back to 
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.claim me. That was my silly girlish dream about my 
hero.' 

‘ Perhaps I can do as much yet ! And would you have 
indeed liked better to live away from me lor family reasons, 
than to lun a risk in seeing me for affection’s sake ? O 
what a cold heart it has grown 1 If I had been a prince’, 
and you a dairymaid, I’d have stood by you in the face 
of the woild ! ' 

She shook her head. ' Ah — you don’t know' what society 
is — you don't know ' 

‘ Perhaps not. Who was that strange gentleman of 
about seven-aiid-tw'onty I saw at Mr. Bellston s christen- 
ing feast ? ’ 

‘ Oh — that was his nephew James Now' he is a man 
who has seen an unusual extent of the world for his age. 
He is a great traveller, jnu know.’ 

' Indectl * 

‘ in fact an explorer. He is very enterlaining.' 

' No doubt.' 

Nicholas leceived no shock of jealousy from her announce- 
ment, He knew' her so well that he could see she was not 
in the least in love with BelLston. But he a.sked if Bellslon 
were going to continue his explorations. 

‘ Not if he settles in life Otherwise he will, I suppose.' 

‘ Pei haps 1 could be a great explorer, tQO, it I tried.' 

‘ tofild, I am .sure.' 

They sat aj)art, and not together ; cnch looking afar off 
at vague objects, and not 111 each other’s eyes Thus the 
sad autumn afternoon wan-'d, while the waterfall hissed 
sarcastically of tla mevitabh-ness of the unpleasant. Very 
different this from the time w'hen they had inst met 
there. 

The nook was most picKirosque ; hat it looked horridly 
common and stupid nowc Their sentnaent had set a colour 
hardly less visible than a mateiial one on siuiounding 
objects, as sentiment must w'here life is but tlioqght. 
Nicholas w'os as devoted as ever to tlic fair Christine ; 
but unhappily he too had moods and humours, and the 
division betwaxm them was not closed. 

She had no sooner got indoors and sat d^w n to her work- 
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table than her father entered the drawing-room. She; 
handed him his newspaper ; he took it without a word, 
went and stood on the hearthrug, and flung the paper on 
the floor. 

‘ Christine, wliat's the meaning of this terrible story ? 

1 was just on my way to look at the register.' 

She looked at him without speech. 

‘ You have manied — Nicholas Long ? ’ 

‘ No, father.’ 

‘ No Can you say no in the face of such facts as I 
liave been put in possession of ? ' 

' Yes ' 

' But — the note you %vrotc to the rector- -and the going 
to church ? ’ 

She briefly explained 'hat their attempt had failed. 

‘ Ah ! Then this is wnat that dimeing meant, was it ? 

By , it makes me . How long has this been going 

on, may I ask ? ' 

‘ This what ? ’ 

* What, indeed I Why, making him your beau. Now 
listen to me All’s w'ell that ends well ; from this day, 
madam, this moment, he is to be nothing more to you. 
You are not to see him. Cut him adrift instantly ! I 
only wish his volk were on my farm — out they should go, 
or I would know the reason why. However, you arc to 
write him a letter to this effect at once.' 

‘ How can I cut him adrift ? ' 

' Why not ? You must, my good maid I ' 

‘ Well, though I have not actually married him, T have 
solemnly sworn to be his wife when he comes home from 
abroad to claim me. It would be gross ix;rju.y not to 
fulfil my promise. Besides, no woman can go to church 
with a man to deliberately solemnize matrimony, and 
refuse him afterwards, ii he does nothing wrong mean- 
while.’ 

The uttered sound of her strong conviction seemed to 
kindle in Christine a livelier perception of all its bearings 
than' she had known while it had lain unformulatcd in her 
mind. For when she had done speaking she fell down on 
her knees before her father, covered her face, and said, 
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' Please, please forgive me, papa ! How could I do it 
without letting you know ! I don’t know, I don’t know ! ' 

When she looked up she found that, in the tuimoil of 
his mind, her father was moving about the room. ' You 
are within an ace of ruining yourself, ruining me, mining 
us all 1 ' he said. ‘ You are nearly as bad as your brother, 
begad i’ 

‘ Perhaps I am — yes — perhaps I am ! ’ 

‘ That I should father such a harum-scarum brood ! ' 

' It is very bad ; but Nicholas ’ 

‘ He’s a scoundrel ! ’ 

‘ He is not a scoundrel ! ’ cried she, turning quickly. 

' He’s as good and worth}’’ as you or I, or anybody bearing 
our name, or any nobleman in the kingdom, if you come 
to that ! Only — only ’ — she could not continue the argiJ- 
ment on those lines. ‘ Now, father, listen ' ’ she sobbed : 

‘ if you taunt me I’ll go oil and join him at his farm this 
very day, and marry him to-morrow, that’s what I’ll do ! ’ 

‘ I don’t taant ye ! ' 

' I wish to avoid unseemliness as much as you.' 

She went away. When she came back a quarter of an 
hour later, thinking to find the room empty, he was stand- 
ing there as before, never having apparently moved His 
manner had quite changed. He secm(‘d to take a resigned 
and entirely dilterent view of circumstances. 

‘ Christine, here’s a paragraph in the paper hinting at a 
secret wedding, and I’m blazed if it don’t point to you 
Well, since this was to happen. I'll bear it, and not com- 
plain. All volk have crosses, and this is one of mine. 
Well, this is what I’ve got to say — I feel that you must 
carry out this attempt at marrying Nicholas Long. Faith, 
you must I The rumour will become a scandal if you 
don’t- -that’s my view, I have tried to look at the brightest 
side of the case. Nicholas Long is a young man superior 
to most of his class, and fairly presentable. And he’s not 
poor — at least his uncle is not I believe the old muddler 
could buy me up any day. However, a farmer’s wife you 
must be, as far as I can see. As you’ve made your bed, 
so ye must lie. Parents propose, and ungrateful children 
di.spose. You shall marry him, and immediately.’ 
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Christine hardly knew what to make of this. ' He is 
quite willing to wait, and so am I. We can wait for two 
or three years, and then he will be as worthy as " 

' You uiiKt marry him. And the sooner the better, if 
'tis to be done at all. . . . And yet I did wish you could 
have been Jiin Bellston’s wife. I did wish it ! But no.' 

‘ I, too. wished it and do still, in one .sense,' she returned 
gently His moderation had won her out of her defiant 
mood, and she was willing to reason with him. 

‘You do ? ' he said, surprised. 

‘ I see that in a worldly sense my conduct with Mr. 
Long may be considered a mistake ' 

‘ H’in — I am glad t(j hear that — after my death you may 
see it iiKjre cleaily still . and you won t have long to wait, 
to rny reckoning.' 

f^'lie f(>ll into bitter re fcntance, and kissed him in her 
anguish. ' Don’t say that ! ’ she cried. ‘ Tell me what 
to do ? ’ 

' If you’ll leave me for an hour or two I'll think. Drive 
to the market and back — the carnage is at the door- and 
I’ll try to collect my senses. Dinner can be put back till 
you return.' 

In a few minules she was dre.ssed, and the carnage bore 
her up the lull which divided the village and manor from 
the market- town. 


V 

A quarter of an hour brought her into the High Street, 
and for want of a nioie important errand die called at the 
harncs.s-makei’s for a dog-collar tliat she ic-juiied. 

It happened to be market-day, and Nichoin-. having 
postponed the engagements which c.dled him tliither to 
keep the appointment with her in th^* Sallow.^;, rinhed off 
at the end of the afternoon to*‘attend to them as well as 
he could Arriving thus in a great hurr\ on account of 
the lateness of the hour, he still retained the wild, amphi- 
bious appearance which had marked him when he came up 
from the meadows to her side — an exceptional condition 
of things which had scarcely ever before occuired. When 
she crossed the pavement from the shop door, the shop- 
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man bowing and escorting her to the carriage, Nicholas 
chanced to be standing at the road-waggon oflicc, talking 
to the master ot the waggons. There w'cre a good many 
people about, and those near paused and looked at her 
transit, m the full stroke of the level October sun, wdiich 
w'cnt under the brims of their hats, and pierc(*d through 
their button- holes. From the group she heard muimured 
the words : ‘ Mrs. Nicholas Long.' 

The unexpected remark, not without distinct satire in 
its tone, took her so greatly by surprise that she was con- 
founded. Nicholas was by this time nearer, though com- 
ing against the sun he had not yet perceived her. Influ- 
enced by her falher’s lecture, she felt angry with him for 
being there and causing this awkwardness Her notice of 
him was therefore slight, supercilious perhaps, slurred 
over ; and lier ve.xation at his [iresence showed distinctly 
in her fai'e as she sat dowm in her scat. Jnsti'ad of catch- 
ing his waiting eye, she po.sitively turned her head away. 

A moment alter she was soiry she had treated him so ; 
but he w'as gone. 

Reaching home she found on her dressing-table a note 
from her father. The statement was biicf : 

I have consiilcn'd and am of tlu -^ame o]»TUon Y ou must marry 
him He fail iea\ i houie at ome and tiave! as piuj) 0 ''fj(i 1 have 
written to him to this ellcct J don’t waul ary viclads, so don’t 
Walt dinner tor me _ * 

Nicholas w\'LS the WTong kind of man to be blind to his 
Christine's mollification, though he did not know its entire 
cause. He had lately forest on something of this sort as 
possible. 

‘ It staves me right.’ he thought, as he trotted home- 
ward. ‘ It was absurd — WMtkcd of me to lead her on so. 
The saciiiice wajuld have been loo great- -too cruel i ' And 
yet, though he thus took her part, he flushed with indigna- 
tion every time he said to liimself, ‘ She is ashamed of 
me ! ’ 

On the ridge which overlooked Froom- Everard he met 
a ncighlxiur of his-— a stock-dealer — in Ins gig, and they 
drew rein and exchanged a few words. A pari of the 
dealer's conversation had much meaning for Nicholas. 
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‘ Fve had occasion to call on Squire Everard/ the former 
said ; ‘ but he couldn’t see me on account of being quite 
knocked up at some bad news he has heard.’ 

Nicholas rode on past Froom-Evcrard to Elsenford Farm, 
pondering. He had new and startling matter for thought 
as soon as he got there. The Squire’s note had arrived. 
At first he could not credit its import ; then he saw fur- 
ther, took in the tone of the letter, saw the writer’s con- 
tempt behind the words, and understood that the letter 
was written as by a man hemmed into a comer. Chris- 
tine was defiantly — insultingly — hurled at his head. He 
was accepted because he was so despised. 

And yet with what respect he had treated her and hers ! 
Now he was remindeo of what an agricultural friend had 
said years ago, seeing ti 3 eyes of Nicholas fixed on Chris- 
tine as on an angel when she passed : ‘ Better a little lire 
to warm ’eo than a great one to burn ’ee. No good can 
come of throwing your heart there.’ He went into the 
mead, sat down, and asked himself four questions : 

1. How could she live near her acquaintance as his wife, 
even in his absence, without suflering martyrdom from the 
stings of their contempt ? 

2. Would not this entail total estrangement between 
Christine and her family also, and her own consequent 
mi.sery ? 

3. Must not such isolation extinguish her affection for 
him ? 

4. Supposing that her father rigged them out as colonists 
and sent them off to America, was not the effect of such 
exile upon one of her gentle nurture likely to be as the 
last ? 

In short, whatever they should embark in together 
would be cruelty to her, and l?is death would be a relief. 
It would, indeed, in one aspect be a relief to her now, if 
she were so ashamed of him as she had appeared to be 
that day. Were he dead, this little episode with him 
would fade away like a dream. 

Mr. Everard was a good-hearted man at bottom, but to 
take his enraged offer seriously was impossible. Obviously 
it was hotly made in his first bitterness at what he had 
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heard. The least thing that he could do would be to go 
away and never trouble her more. To travel and learn 
and come back in two years, as mapped out in their first 
sanguine scheme, required a staunch heart on her side, if 
the necessary expenditure of time and money were to be 
Afterwards justified ; and it were folly to calculate on that 
when he had seen to-day that her heart was failing her 
already. To travel and disappear and not be heard of for 
many years would be a far more independent stroke, and 
it would leave her entirely unfettered. Perhaps he might 
rival in this kind the accomplished Mr. Bellston, of whose 
journeyings he had heard so much. 

He sal and sat, and the fog rose out of the river, envelop- 
ing him like a fleece ; first his feet and knees, then his 
arms and body, and finally submerging his head. When 
ho had come to a decision he wt'ut up again into the home- 
stead. lie would be indejx'ndent, if he died for it, and 
lie would free Christine. Exile was the only course. The 
first step was to inform his uncle of his determination. 

Two days later Nicholas was on the same spot in the 
mead, at almost the same hour of eve. But there was no 
fog now ; a blusterous autumn wind had ousted the still, 
golden days and misty nights ; and he was going, full of 
purpose, in the opposite direction. When he had last 
entered the mead he was an inhabitant of the Froom 
valley ; in forty-eight hours he had stfvered him.sclf 
from that spot as completely as if he had never be- 
longed to it. All that ajipertaiiicd to him in the Froom 
valley now was ciicumscnlied by the portmanteau in his 
hand. 

In making his preparations for departure lie had uncon- 
.sciouslj^ held a faint, foolish hope that she would com- 
municate with him and make up their estrangement in 
some soft womanly way. But she had given no signal, 
and it was too evident to him that her latest mood had 
grown to be her fixed one, proving how well-founded had 
been his impulse to set her free. 

He enteicd the Sallows, found his way in the dark to 
the garden- door of the house, slipped under it a note to 
tell her of his departure, and explaining il'^ true reason to 
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be a consciousness of her Rowing feeling that he was an 
encumbrance and a humiliation. Of the direction of his 
journey and of the date of his return he said nothing. 

His course now took him into the high road, which he 
pursued for some miles in a north-easterly direction, still 
spinning the thread of sad inferences, and asking himself 
why he should ever return At daybreak he stood on the 
hill above Shottsford-Forum, and awaited a coach which 
passed about this time along that highway towards Mel- 
chester and London. 


VI 

Some fifteen years after the date of the foregoing inci- 
dents, a man who had < I welt in far countries, and viewed 
many cities, arrived at l^oy-Town, a roadside hamlet on 
the old western turnpike load, not five miles from Froom- 
Everard, and put up at the Buck’s Head, an isolated inn 
at that .spot. He was still barely of middle age, but it 
could be seen that a haze of gray was settling upon the 
locks of his hair, and that his face had lost colour and 
curve, as if by exposure to bleaching climates and strange 
atmospheres, or from ailments incidental thereto. He 
seemed to observe little around him, by reason of the 
intrusion of his musings upon I he scene. In truth Nicholas 
Long was just now the creature of old hopes and fears 
consequent up6n his a^riv^d-p this man who once had not 
cared if his name were blotted out from that district. 
The evening light showed wistful lines which he could not 
smooth away by the worldling's gloss of nonchalance that 
he had learnt to fling over his face 

The Buck’s Head was a somewhat unusual ;''ace for a 
man of this sort to choose as a house of scqoiirn in prefer- ' 
ence to some Casterbridge inn fojir miles further on. Before 
he left home it had been a lively old tavern at which High- 
flyers, and Heralds, and Tally-hoes had changed horses ’ 
on their stages up and down the country ; but now the 
house was rather cavernous and cliilly, the stable-roofs 
were hollow-backed, the landlord was astlimatic, and the 
traffic gone. 

He arrived in the afternoon, and when he had sent back 
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the fly and was having a nondescript meal, he put a ques- 
tion to the waiting-maid with a mien of indilfercnce. 

‘ Squire Everard, of Froom-Everard Manor, has been 
dead some years, I believe ? ’ 

She replied in the affirmative. 

‘ And are any of the family left there still ? ' 

' O no, bless you, sir ! They sold the place years ago — 
Squire Everard s son did — and went away. I’ve never 
heard where they went to. They came quite to nothing.' 

' Never heard anything of the yoimg lady — the Squire's 
daughter ? ’ 

' No. You see 'twas before I came to these parts.' 
When tlie waitress left the room, Nicholas pushed aside 
his plat(' and gazed out of the window. He was not going 
over into the Froorn valley altogether on Chiistine's 
account, but she had greatly animated his motive in com- 
ing that way Anyhow he would jiush on tliere now that 
he was so near, and not ask questions here where he was 
liable to be wrongly informed. The fundamental inquiry 
he had not ventured to make — whether Chiistine had 
married b(‘fore the family went away. He had abstained 
because of an absurd dread of extinguislmig hopeful sur- 
mise That the Everards had left their old Jiome was bad 
enough intelligence for one day. 

losing from the table be pul on his hat and went out» 
ascending towards the uplaiul whicli divided tins district 
from his native vide. The lirst famihai feature that met 
his eye was a little spot on the distant sky — a clump of 
trees standing on a barrow which surmounted a yet more 
remote upland — a point where, in his childhood, he had 
believed people could .stand and see America. He reached 
the further verge of the plateau on which he had entered. 
Ah, there was the valley — a greenish-gray stietch of colour 
— still looking placid and serene, as though it had not 
much missed him. If Christine was no longei llitie, why 
should he pause over it this evening ? His uncle and aunt 
Were dead, and to-morrow would be soon enoiigli to inquire 
for remoter relatives. Thus, disinclined to go further, he 
turned to retrace his way to the inn. 

In the backward path he now perceived thc^ figure of a 
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woman, who had been walking at a distance behind him ; 
and as she drew nearer he began to be startled. Surely, 
despite the variations introduced into that figure by chang- 
ing years, its ground-lines were those of Christine ? 

Nicholas had been sentimental enough to write to Chris- 
tine immediately on landing at Southampton a day or 
two before this, addressing his letter at a venture to the 
old house, and merely telling her that he planned to reach 
the Roy-Town inn on the present afternoon. The news 
of the splattering of the Everards had dissipated his hope 
of hearing of her ; but here she was. 

So the}’ imt -there, alone, on the open down by a pond, 
jusr as if the mf^eting had been carefully arranged. 

She threw up her veii. She was still beautiful, though 
the years had touched hcj ; a little more matronly— much 
more homely Or was it only that he was much less homely 
now — a man of the world — the sense of homeliness being 
relative ? Her face had grown to be pre-eminently of the 
sort that would be called interesting. Her habiliments 
were of a demure and sober cast, though she was one who 
had used to dress so airily and so gaily. Years had laid 
on a few shadows too in this. 

' I received your letter,' she said, when the momentary 
embarrassment of their first approach had passed. ' And 
I thought I W9uld walk across the hills to-day, as it was 
fine. I have just called at the inn, and they told me you 
were out. I was now on my way homeward.’ 

He hardly listened to this, though he intently gazed at 
her. ' Christine,' he said, * one word. Are j^ou free ? ’ 

‘ I — I am in a certain sense,’ she replied, colouring. 

The announcement had a magical eiTect. The mterven- 
ing time between pa.st and present closed up for him, and 
moved by an impulse which he had combated for fifteen 
years, he seized her two hands and drew her towards him. 

She started back, and became almost a mere acquain- 
tance. ‘ I have to tell you,’ she gasped, ' that I have — 
been married.’ 

Nicholas's rose-coloured dream was immediately toned 
down to a grayish tinge. 

' I did not marry till many years after you had left,' . 
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she continued in the humble tones of one confessing to a 
crime. ‘ Oh Nic,’ she cried reproachfully, ' how could you 
stay away so long ? ’ 

‘ Whom did you marry ? ' 

‘ Mr. Bellston.' 

‘ I — ought to have expected it/ He was going to add/ 

' And is he dead ^ ’ but he -checked himself. Her dress 
unmistakably suggested widowhood ; and she had said 
she was free. • 

‘ I must now hasten home,' said she. ‘ I felt that, con- 
sidering my shortcomings at our parting so many years 
ago, [ owed you the initiative now ' 

‘ There is some of your old generosity in that. I’ll walk 
with you, if I may. Where are you living, Christine ? ’ 

‘ In the same house, but not on the old conditions, I ' 
have part of it on lease ; the farmer now tenanting the 
premises found the whole moie than he wanted, and the 
owner allowed me to keep what rooms I chose. I am poor 
now, you know, Nicholas, and almost fiiendless. Mv 
brother sold the Froom- Everard estate when it came to 
him, and the person who bought it turned our home into 
a farmhouse Till my father's death my husband and I 
lived in the manor-house with him, so that I have never 
lived away from the spot/ 

She was poor. That, and the change of name, siitli- 
ciently accounted for the inn-servant's ignorance of her 
continued existence within the walls of her old home. 

It was growing dusk, and he still walbjd with her A 
w^oman’s head arose from the declivity before them, and 
as she dre,w nearer, Christine asked him to go back. * This 
is the wife of the farmer who shares the house,' she said 
‘ She is accustomed to come out and meet me whenever I 
walk far and am benighted I am obliged to walk every- 
where now,' 

The farmer’s wife, seeing that Christine was not alone, 
paused in her advance, and Nicholas said, ‘ Dear Christine, 
if you are obliged to do these things, I am not, and what 
wealth I can command you may command hkew'ise. They 
say rolling stones gather no moss ; but they gather dross 
sometimes. I was one of the pioneers to the gold-helds, 
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you know, and made a sufficient fortune there for my 
wants. What is more, I kept it. When I had done this 
I was coming homo, but hearing of my uncle's death I 
changed mv ])lan, tiavelled, speculated, and incn'ased my 
fortune. Now, before we pari : yon remember you stood 
with me at the altar once, and theiefore I speak with less 
prepaiation than I should otherwise use. Beloie we part 
then I ask, shall another again intrude between us ? Or 
shall we complete the union we began ? ’ 

She trembled — just as she had done at that very minute 
of standing with him in the church, to which he had recalled 
her mind. ‘ I will not enter into that now, dtar Nicliolas,’ 
she replied. ‘ There will be moie to talk of and consider 
first- more to explain which it would have spoiled this 
meeting to have entered into now.’ 

‘ Yt s, yes ; but ’ 

' Further than the biief answer I fust gave, Nie, don’t 
press me to-night. I still have the old aifection for you, 
or I should not have sought you. Let that suffice for the 
moment.’ 

‘ Very well, dear one. And when shall 1 rail to sei* you ^ ' 

‘ I will write and fix an hour. I will tell you evt'iything 
of my history then.’ 

And thus they parted, Nidiolas fef'hng that he had not 
come here fruitlessly. When she and htr companion were 
out of sight he retraced his steps to Roy-Town, where he 
made himself as comfortable as he could in the deserted 
old inn of his boyhood’s days He missed her companion- 
ship this evening more than he had done at any tiwo dur- 
ing the whole fifteen \ears ; and it was a-, 1 hough instead 
of separation there had been coru-+ant comiv” non with 
her thiougliout that period. The trnes of her voice had 
stirr(‘d his heart in a nook whirh h »d lam stagnant ever 
since he last heard them. They recalled the \\oman to 
whom he had onct' lifted his eyes as to a goddess. Her 
announcement that she had been another camc' as a little 
shock to him, and be did not now lift his eyes to her in 
precisely the same way as he had lifted them at first But 
he forgave her for marrying Bellston . what could he 
expect after fifteen years ? 
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He slept at Roy-Town that night, and in the morning 
there was a short note from her, repeating more emphatic- 
ally her statement of the previous evening— that she wished 
to inform him clearly of her circumstances, and to calmly 
consider with him the position in which she was placed. 
Would he call upon her on Sunday afternoon, when she’ 
was sure to be ^one ? 

‘ Nic,’ she wrote on, ' what a cosmopolite, you arc ! 1 
expected to find my old yeoman still , but I was quite awed 
in the presence of such a citizen of the world. Did I seem 
rusty and unpractised ? Ah — you seemed so once to me ! ' 

Tender playful words ; the old Ciiristine was in them. 
She said Sunday afternoon, and it was now only Satuiday 
morning. He wished she had said to-day ; that short ' 
revival of her image had vitalized to sudden heat feelings 
that had almost been sStilled. Whatever she might have 
to explain as to her position— and it was awkwaidly nar- 
rowed, no doubt— he could not give her up. Miss Everard 
or Mrs. Bellston, what mattered it ? — she was the same 
Christine. 

He did not go outside the inn all Saturday. He had no 
wish to see oi do anything but to await the coming inter- 
view. So he smoked, and read the local newspaper of the 
previous week, and stowed himself in the chimney-corner. 
In the evening he felt that he could remain indoors no 
longer, and the moon being near the full, he started from 
the inn on foot in the same diiection as that of yesterday, 
with the view of contemplating the old village and its pre- 
cincts, and hovering loiind her house under the cloak of 
night. 

With a stout stick in his hand he climbed over the live 
miles of upland in a comparatively short space of time. 
Nicholas had seen many streuige lands and trodden many 
strange ways since he last walked that path, Init as he 
trudged he seemed wonderfully like his old self, and had 
not the slightest difficulty in finding the way. In descend- 
ing to the meads the streams perplexed him a little, some 
of the old foot-bridges having been removed ; but he 
ultimately got across the larger water-courses, and pushed 
on to the village, avoiding her resideni'c foi the moment, 

cc 
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lest she should encounter him, and think he had not 
respected the time of her appointment. 

He found his way to the chmehyard, and first ascertained 
where lay the two lelations he had left alive at his depar- 
ture , then he observed the gravestones of other inhabitants 
with whom he had been well acquainted, till by degrees he 
seemt d to be in the society of all the elder Fioom-Everard 
population, as he had known the place. Side by side as 
tlicy had lived in his day here were they now. They had 
mov( d house in mass. 

But no tomb of Mr. Bellston was visible, though, as he 
had lived at the manor-houst it would have been natural 
to lind it h<‘i(' In truth Nuholas was more anxious to 
discover that than cxiiything, being curious to know how 
long he had been d( d. Seeing from the glimmei of a 
light in tlie church that somebody was there cleaning for 
Sunday he entered, and looked round upon the walls as well 
as he could. But there was no monument to her husband, 
though one had been erected to the Squiic. 

Nicholas addressed the young man who was sweeping. 

‘ I don’t see any monument or tomb to the late Mr. Bell- 
ston ? ’ 

‘ 0 no, sir; you won’t see that,’ said the young man 
drily. 

‘ Why, pray ^ ’ 

‘ Because he’s not buried hcie. He’s not riinstian- buried 
anywhere, as far as we know. In short, perhaps he's not 
buried at all ; and between ourselves, peihaps he’s alive.' 

Nicholas sank an inch short«''r. ‘ All ’ he answered. 

‘ Then you don’t know th» peculiar circumstances, 
sir ? ’ 

’ I am a stranger here — as to late yeais ’ 

‘ Mr. Bellston was a traveller — an explorer— was his 
calling ; you may have heard his name as such ^ ’ 

‘ I remember.’ Nicholas recalled the fact that this very 
bent of Mr. Bellston's was the incentive to his own roaming. 

‘ Well', when he married he came and lived here with his 
wife and his wife’s father, and said he would travel no more. 
But after a time he got weary of biding quiet here, and 
weary of her- he was not a good husband to the young 
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lady by any means — and he betook himself again to his old 
trick of roving — with her money. Away he went, quite out 
of the realm of human foot, into the bowels of Asia, and 
never was heard of moi e. He was murdered, it is said, but 
nobody knows , though as that was nine years ago hi‘’s 
dead enough in principle, if not in corpoiation. His* 
widow lives quite humble, for between her husband and 
her brother she’s left in very lean pasturage.' 

Nicholas went back to the BueJe’s Hi ad without hovering 
round her dwelling. This then w'as the explanation which 
she had wanted to make. Not dead, but missing. How 
could he have expected that the first fair promise of happi- 
ness held out to him would remain untarnished ? She liad 
said that she was free ; cind legally she w'as free, no doubt.* 
Moreover, from her tone and manner he felt himself justi- 
fied in concluding that she would be willing to run the risk 
of a union with him. in the improbability of her husband’s 
existence. Iwcn if that husband lived, his return was not 
a likely event, to judge from his character. A man who 
could spend her money on his own personal adventures 
would not be an.xious to disturb her poverty after such a 
lapse of time. 

Well, the prospect was not so unclouded as it had 
seemed. But could he, even now, give up Christine ? 

VI} • 

Two months more bi ought the year nearly to a close, 
and found Nicholas T>ong tenant ol a spacious house in the 
market-iown nearest to Froom-Everard. A man of 
means, genial character, and a bachelor, ho was an object 
of great interc.st to his neighbours, and to his neighbours’ 
wives and daughters. But he took lit<^le note of this, and 
had made it his business to go twdee a week, no mattei 
what the weather, to the now farmhouse at Froom-Everard, 
awing of vvliich had been retained as the refuge of Christine. 
He always walked, to give no trouble in putting up a horse 
to a housekeeper whose staff was limited. 

The tw'o had put their heads together on the situation, 
had gone to a solicitor, had balanced possibilities, and 
had resolved to make the plunge of matriro^m^. ‘ Nothing 
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venture, nothing have,’ Christine had said, with some of 
her old audacity. 

With almost gratuitous honesty they had let their inten- 
tions be widely known. Christine, it is true, had rather 
shrunk fiom publicity at hist ; but Nicholas argued that 
their boldness in this respect would have good results. 
With Ills fi lends he held that there was not the slightest 
probability of her being other than a widow, and a chaJlonge 
to the missing man now, followed by no response, woidd 
stultify any unpleasant remarks which might be tin own at 
her after their union. To this end a paragraph was in- 
serted in the Wessex papers, announcing that their marriage 
was pioposed to be celebrated on such and such a day iii 
De( ember. 

His periodic walks c hmg the south side of the valley to 
visit her were among ine happiest experiences of his life. 
The yellow leaves falling around him in the foreground, the 
well-watered meads on the left hand, and the woman he 
loved awaiting him at the back of the scene, promised, a 
future of much serenity, as far as human judgment could 
foresee. On arriving, he would sit with her in the ' par- 
lour ’ of the wing she retained, her general sitting-room, 
where the only relics of her early surroundings weie an old 
clock from the other end of the house, and her own jiiano. 
Before it was quite dark they would stand, hand in hand, 
looking out of the window across the flat tuif to the dark 
clump of trees which hid further view from their eyes. 

‘ Do yt)u wish you were still mistress here, dear ? ' he once 
said ‘ 

' Not at all,' said she cheerfuU^^ ‘ I have a good enough 
room, and a good enough fire, and a good ei. ugh fiiend. 
Besides, my latter days as mistress of the hou'-c were not 
happy ones, and they spoilt the place for me. It was a 
punishment for my faithlessness. Nic, you do forgive 
me ? Really j^ou do ? ' 

The twenty-third of December, the eve of the wedding- 
day, had arrived at last in the tiain of such uneventful 
ones as these. Nicholas had arranged to visit her that day 
a little later than usual, and see that everything was ready 
with her for the morrow’s event and her removal to his 
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< house ; for he had begun to look after her domestic affairs, 
and to lighten as much as possible the duties of her house- 
keeping. 

He was to come to an early supper, which she had 
arranged to take the place of a wedding-breakfast next 
day — the latter not being feasible in her present situation. 
An hour or so after dark the wufe of the farmer who lived 
in the other part of the house entered Christine’s parlour 
to lay the cloth. 

‘ What with getting the ham skinned, and the black- 
puddings hotted up,’ she said, ‘ it will take me all my time 
before he's here, if I begin this minute ’ 

‘ ril lay the table myself,’ said Christine, jumping up 
‘ Do you attend to the cooking.’ 

‘ Thank 3’ou, ma'am. And perhaps ’tis no matter, seeing 
that it is the last night you’ll have to do such work. I 
knew this sort of life wouldn’t last long for ’ee, being bom 
to better things.’ 

' It has lasted rather long, Mrs. Wake. And if he had 
not found me out it would have lasted all my days.' 

' But he did find you out.' 

‘ He did. And I’ll lay the cloth immediately.' 

Mrs. Wake went back to the kitchen, and Christine began 
to bustle about. She greatly enjoyed preparing this table 
for Nicholas and herself with her own hands She took 
artistic pleasure in adjusting each article to its position, as 
if half-an-inch error were a point of high importance. 
Finally she placed the two candles where they were to 
^and, and sat down by the tire. 

Mrs. Wake re-entered and regarded the effect. ‘ Wliy 
not have another candle or two, ma’am ? ' she said. 

* 'Twould make it livelier. Say four.’ 

' Very well,’ said Christine, and four candles were 
lighted. ‘ Really,’ she added, surveying them, ‘ I have 
been now so long accustomed to little economies that the\' 
look quite extravagant.’ 

‘Ah, you’ll soon think nothing of forty in his grand 
new house I Shall I bring in supper directly he comes, 
ma’am ? ’ 

' . ‘ No, not for half-aii-hour ; and, Mrs. Wake, you and 
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Betsy are busy in the kitchen, I know ; so when he knocks 
don't disturb yourselves ; I can let him in.’ 

She was again left alone, and, as it still wanted some 
time to Nicholas's appointment, she stood by the fire, 
looking at herself in the glass over the mantel. Reflec- 
tively raising a lock of her hair just above her temple she 
uncovered a small scar. That scar had a history. The 
terrilile temper of her late husband — those sudden moods 
of irascibi lity which had made even his friendly excitements 
look hke anger — had once caused him to set that mark 
upon her with the bezel of a ring he wore. He declared 
that the whole thing was an accident. She was a woman 
and kept hei mvn oj anion. 

Christine then tiun.^d her back to the glass and scanned 
the table and the canci'js, shining one at each comer like 
types of the four Evangelists, and thought they looked too 
assuming — too confident. She glanced up at the clock, 
which stood also in this room, there not being space enough 
for it in the passage. It was nearly seven, and she expected 
Nicholas at half-past. She liked the company of this 
venerable article in her lonely life : its tickings and whizz- 
ings were a sort of conversation. It now began to strike 
the hour. At the end something grated slightly. Then, 
without any warning, the clock slowly inclined forward and 
fell at full le,ngth upon the floor. 

The crash brought the farmer’s wife rushing into the 
room. Christine had wellnigh sprung out of her shoes. 
Mrs Wake’s enquiry what had happened was answered , 
by the evidence of lier own ey< - 

‘ How did it occur ? ’ she said. 

' I cannot say ; it was not firmly dxed, I suppose. Dear 
me, how sorry I am ! My dear father’s hall-clock ! And 
now I suppose it is ruined.' ' 

Assisted by Mrs. Wake, she lifted the clock. Every inch 
of glass was, of course, shattered, but very little harm 
besides appeared to be done. They propped it up tern-' 
porarily, though it would not go again. 

Chnstine had soon recovered her composure, but she saw 
that Mrs. Wake was gloomy. * What does it mean, Mrs. 
Wake ? ' she said. ' Is it ominous ? ’ 
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* It is a sign of a violent death in the family/ 

‘ Don’t talk of it. 1 don't believe such things ; and 
don't mention it to Mr. Long when he comes. He’s not in 
the family yet, you know.' 

‘ 0 no, it cannot refer to him,' said Mrs. Wake musingly. 

‘ Some remote cousin, perhaps,’ observed Chiistine, no' 
less willing to humour her than to get rid of a shapeless 
dread which the incident had caused in her own mind. 

' And — supper is almost ready, Mrs Wake ? ' 

‘ In three-quarters of an hour.' 

Mrs. Wake left the room, and Christine sat on. Though 
it still wanted fifteen minutes to the hour at which Nicholas 
had promised to be there, she began to grow impatient. 
After the accustomed ticking the dead silence was oppres- - 
sive. But she had not to wait long as she had expected ; 
steps were heard approaching the door, and there was a 
knock. 

Christine was already there to open it. The entrance 
had no lamp, but it was not particularly dark out of doors. 
She could see the outline of a man, and cried cheerfully, 

' You are early ; it is very good of you ' 

' I beg pardon. It is not Mr. Bcllslori himself — only a 
messengei with his bag and greatcoat. But he will be here 
soon.' 

The voice was not the voire of Nicliokis, and the intel- 
ligence was strange. ‘ I — I ckin’t understand. Mr. Bell- 
ston ? ’ she faintly replied. 

‘ Yes, ma'am. A gentleman— a stranger to me — gave 
me these things at Casterbridge station to bring on here, 
and told me to say that Mr. Bellston had anived there, and 
is detained for half-an-hour, but will be here in the course of 
the evening.' 

She sank into a chair. The porter pat a small battered 
portmanteau on the floor, the coat on a chair, and looking 
into the room at the spread table said ' if you are disap- 
pointed, ma’am, that your husband (as I s'pose he is) is not 
come, I can assure you he'll soon be here. He's stopped to 
get a shave, to my thinking, seeing he wanted it. What he 
said was that I could tell you he had heard the news in 
Ireland, and would have come sooner, his hand being 
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forced ; but was hindered crossing by the weather, having ' 
took passage in a sailing vessel. What news he meant he 
didn’t say ' 

' All, yes,’ she faltered. It was plain that the man knew 
nothing of her intended re-marriage. 

■ Mechanically rising and giving him a shilling, she 
answered to his ‘ good-night,’ and he withdrew, the beat of 
his footsteps lessening in the distance She was alone ; 
but in what a solitude. 

Christine stood in the middle of the hall, just as the man 
had left her, in the gloomy silence of the stopped clock 
vdthin the adjoining room, till she aroused herself, and 
turning to the portmanteau and greatcoat brought them to 
the light of the candk's, and examined them The port- 
manteau bore painted ipon it the initials ' J, B ’ in white 
letters— the well-knowji initials of her husband. 

She examined the greatcoat. In the breast-pocket was 
an empty spirit flask, which she firmly fancied she recog- 
nized as the one she had filled many times for him when he 
was living at home with her 

She tunK'd desultorily bithei and thither, until she heard 
another tread without, and there camcj a second knocking 
at the door. She did not respond to it ; and Nicholas — 
for it was he — thinking that he was not heard by reason of ' 
a concentration on to-morrow’s proceedings, o])cn('d the 
door softly, and came on to the door of her room, which 
stood unclosed, just as it had been left by the Casterbridge 
porter. 

Nicholas uttered a blithe greeting, cast his eye round the 
parlour, which with its tall candles, blazing tire, snow-white 
cloth, and prettily-spread table, formed a cheeiJ il spectacle 
enough for a man who had been walking in the dark for an 
hour. - 

' My bride — almost, ai last ! ’ he cried, encircling her with 
his aims. 

Instead of responding, her figure became limp, frigid, \ 
heavy ; her head fell back, and he found that she had 
fainted. 

It was natural, he thought. She had had many little 
worrying matters to attend to, and but slight assistance. 
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He ought to have seen more effectually to her affairs ; the 
closeness of the event had over-excited her. Nicholas 
kissed her unconscious face— more than once, little thinking 
what news it was that had changed its aspect. Loth to call 
Mrs. Wake, he carried Christine to a couch and laid hei 
down. This had the effect of reviving her. Nicholas b(‘nf 
and whispered in her ear, ‘ Lie quiet, dearest, no hurry . 
and dream, dream, dieam of happy days. It is only 1 
You will soon be better.’ He held her by the hand 

‘ No, no, no ! ’ she said, with a stare. ‘ 0 , how can thi^ 
be? ’ 

Nicholas was alarmed and perplexed, but the disclosiue 
was not long delayed. When she had sat up, and by 
degrees made the stunning event known to him, he stood 
as if transfixed. 

‘ Ah— -is it so ? ' said he Then, becoming quite meek, 
" And why was he so cruel as to - delay his leturii till 
now ^ ' 

She dutifully lecited the explanation her husband had 
given her through the messenger ; but her mechanical 
manner of telling it showed how much she doubted its 
truth. It was too unlikely that his arrival at such a 
dramatic moment should not be a contrived surprise, quite 
of a piece with his previous dealings towards her. 

‘ But perhaps it may be true — and he may have become 
kind now— not as he used toiie,’ she faltiTcd ‘ Yes, per- 
haps, Nicholas, he is an altered man — w(*’ll hope he is I 
suppo.se I ought not to have listened to my legal advisers, 
and assumed his death so suiely ! Anyhow. I am roughly 
received back into — the right way ! ' 

Nicholas burst out bitterly : ‘ 0 what too, too honest 
fools we weie ! — to so court daylight upon our intention by 
putting that annoimcement»in the papt'i s ! Why could we 
not have married privately, and gon( away, so that he 
would never have known what had become of you, even if 
he had returned ? Christine, he has done it to . . . But 
I’ll say no more. Of course we — might fly now.’ 

‘ No, no ; we might not,’ said she hastily. 

* Very well. But this is hard to bear ! ” When I looked 

for good then evil came unto me, and when I waited for 
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light there came darkness." So once said a sorely tried 
man in the land of Uz, and so say I now I . . . I wonder if 
he IS almost here at this moment ? ' 

She told him she supposed Bellston was approaching 
by the path across the fields, having sent on his greatcoat, 
Which he would not want walking. 

‘ And is this meal laid for him, or for me ? ' 

‘ It was laid for you.’ 

’ And it will be eaten by him ? ’ 

‘ Yev’ 

‘ Christine, are you sure that he is come, or have you 
been sleeping over the fire and dreaming it ^ ' 

She pointed anew to the portmanteau with the initials 
' J B and to the c('at beside it. 

' Well, good-bye — go d-bye ! Curse that parson for not 
marrying ns fifteen ycc^rs ago ! ' 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon that parting. 
There arc scenes wherein the words spoken do not even 
approximate to the level of the mental communion between 
the actors Suffice it to say that part tlicy did, and 
quickly : and Nicholas, more dead than alive, went out of 
the house homewards. 

Why had he ever come back ^ During his absence he 
had not cared for Christine as he cared now. If he had 
been younger he might have felt tempted to descend into 
the meads instead of keeping along their edge. The 
Froom was down there, and he knew of quiet pools in that 
stream to which death would come easily. But he was too 
old to put an end to himself for such a reason as love ; and 
another thought, too, kept him from seriously contemplating 
any desperate act. His affection for her v, ,s stiongly 
protective, and in the event of her requiring a friend's 
support in future troubles there was none but himself left 
in the world to afford it. So he walked on. 

Meanwhile Christine had resigned herself to circum- ^ 
stances. A resolve to continue worthy of her history and, s 
of her family lent her heroism and dignity. She called"', 
Mrs. Wake, and exi)lained to that worthy woman as much 
of what had occurred as she deemed necessary. Mrs. Wake 
was too amazed to reply ; she retreated slowly, her lips 
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parted ; till at the door she said with a dry mouth, ‘ And 
the beautiful sujiper, ma'am ? * 

‘ Serve it wiion he comes.' 

‘ When JVlr. Bcllston — yes, ma'am, I will.' She still 
stood gazing, as if she could hardly take in the order. 

‘ That wnll do, Mrs Wake. I am much obliged to yoU 
for all your kindness.' And Chnstine w’as left alone again, 
and then she w^ept. 

She sat down and waited. That awful silence of the 
stopped clock began anew, but she did not mind it now. 
She w'as listening for a footfall m a slate of mental tensity 
whicli almost took away from In r the powder of motion It 
seemed to her that the natural interval for her husband's 
journey thither must have exjired ; but she was not sure, 
and waited on. 

Mrs. Wakt' aguin came 111. ' You have not rung for 

suiipcr ' 

‘ He IS not j^et come, Mis. Wake. If you w^ant to go to 
bed, bring in the supper and set it on the table. It will be 
nearly as good cold Leave the door unbarred ’ 

Mrs Wake did as was suggcbted, made up the fire, and 
W'ent away. Shortly afterw'ards Christine heard her retire 
to her chamber. But Chnstine still .sat on, and still her 
husband post]ioned his entry. 

She arousccl heisell once or twice to freshen the fire, but 
W'as Ignorant how the night w'as going, ller watch was 
upstairs, and she did not make Ihe cffoit to go up to consult 
it. In her scat she continued ; and still the snppei waited, 
and si ill h(' did not come. 

At length she Wd'. so nearly persuaded that the arrival of 
his things must ha\e been a dream after all, that she again 
went ovei to them, felt them, and c.xamined them His 
they unquestionably W'cn.v; and tluii forwarding by the 
porter liad been quite natural. She oighed and sat downi 
again. 

Presently she fell into a doze, and when she again became 
conscious she found that the four candles had burned into 
their sockets and gone out. The fire still emitti'd a feeble 
shine. Christine did not take the trouble t<i get more 
candles, but stirred the fire and sat on. 
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After a long period she heard a creaking of the chamber 
floor and stairs at the other end of the house, and knew 
that the farmer’s family were getting up. By-and-by Mrs. ’ 
Wake entered the room, candle in hand, bouncing open the 
door in her morning manner, obviously without any expec- 
tation of finding a person there, 

‘ Lord-a-mercy ! WHiat, sitting here again, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I am sitting here still.’ 

‘ You’ve been there ever since last night ? ’ 

‘ Yc'^.’ 

' Then ’ 

' He’s not come.’ 

' Well, he won’t come at this time o’ morning,’ saidLthe 
farmer’s wife. ‘ Do ’e** get on to bed, ma’am. You must 
be shrammed to death ' ’ 

It oteuned to Christ me now that possibly her husband 
had thought better of obtruding himself upon her company 
within an hour of revealing his existence to her, and had 
decided to pay a more formal visit next day. She therefore 
adopted Mrs. Wake’s suggestion and retired. 

VIII 

Nicholas had gone straight home, neither speaking to nor 
seeing a soul. From that hour a change seemed to come 
over him. He had ever pos.sessed a full share of self- 
consciousness ; 'he had been readily piqued, had shown an 
unusual dread of being personally obtrusive. But now his 
sense of self, as an individual provoking opinion, appeared 
to leave him. When, therefore, after h day or two of 
seclusion, he came forth again, and the few acquaintances 
he had formed in the town condoled '.vith him c i what had 
happened, and pitied his haggard looks, he did not shrink * 
from their regard as he would.. have done forme ily, but 
took their sympathy as it would have been acc(‘ptcd by a 
child. 

It reached his ears that BcIIston had not appeared on the 
evening of his arrival at any hotel in the town or neighbour- 
hood, or entered his wife’s house at all. ‘ That’s a part of 
his cruelty,’ thought Nicholas. And when two or three 
days had passed, and still no account came to him of Bell- 
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ston having joined her, he ventured to set out for Froom- 
Everard. 

Christine was so shaken that slie was obliged to receive 
him as she lay on a sofa, beside the square table which was 
to have borne their evening feast. She fixed her eyes wist- 
fully upon him, and smiled a sad smile. 

' lie has not come ? ’ said Nicholas under his breath. 

‘ He has not.' 

Then Nicholas sat beside her, and they talked on general 
topics merely like saddened old friends But they could 
not keep away the subject of Bellston, their voices dropping 
as It forced its way in. Christine, no less than Nicholas, 
knowing her husband’s character, inferred that, having 
stopped her game, as he would have phrased it, he was tak- 
ing things leisurely, and, finding nothing very attractive 
in her limited mode of living, was meaning to return to her 
only when he had nothing better to do. 

The bolt which laid low their hopes had struck so recentl}^ 
that they could hardly look each other m the face when 
speaking that day. But when a week or two had passed, 
and all the horizon still remained as vacant of Bellston as 
before, Nicholas and she could talk of the event with calm 
wonderment. Why had he come, to go again like this ? 

, And then there set in a period of resigned surmise, during 
which , 

bo like, SI) vciv' iilTc, was day to day. 

that to tell of one of them is to tell of all. Nicholas would 
arrive between three and four in the afternoon, a faint 
trepidation influencing his walk as he neared her door. He 
would knock ; she would always reply in person, having 
watched for him from the window. Then he would whis- 
per — • 

‘ He has not come ? ’ 

* He has not,' she would say. 

Nicholas would enter then, and she being ready bonneted, 
they would walk into the Sallows together as far as to the 
spot which they had frequently made their place of appoint- 
ment in their youthful days. A plank bridge, which Bell- 
ston had caused to be thrown over the stieam dining his 
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residence with her in the manor-house, was now again 
removed, and all was just the same as in Nicholas's time, 
when he had been accustomed to wade across on the edge 
of the cascade and come up to her like a merman from the 
deep. Here on the felled trunk, which still lay lotting in 
its old place, they would now sit, gazing at the descending 
sheet of water, with its never-ending sarcastic hiss at their 
baflled attempts to make themselves one flesh. Keturning 
to the house they would sit down together to tea, after 
which, and the coniideniial chat that accompanied it, he 
walked home by the declining light. This pioceeding 
became as periodic as an astronomical rccurience. Twice 
a week he came -all through that winter, all tlirough the 
.spring following, through the summer, through the autumn, 
the next winter, the ne^ ' year, and the next, till an appre- 
ciable span ot human liie had passed by. Jiellston still 
tarried. 

Years and years Nic walked that way, at this interval of 
three days, from his house in the neighbouring town , and in 
every instance the aforesaid order of things was customai y ; 
and still on his arrival the form of words went on — 

’ He has not come ? ' 

‘ He has not.' 

So they grew older. The dim shape of that third one 
stood continually between tlurni ; thiy could not displace 
it; neither, oh the other hynd, could it elti'cluallv part 
them. They were in close communion, yet nc)t indissolubly 
united ; lovers, yet never growing cured of love. Hy the 
time that the fifth year of Nic’s visiting had arrived, on 
about the five-hundiedth occasion of his presence at her 
tea-table, he noticed that the bleaching procesf- vvhich had 
begun upon his o'vn locks was also spreading to hers. He 
told her so, and they laughed. .Yet she was m good health : 
a condition of suspense, which would have half-killed a man, 
had been endured by her without complaint, and even with 
composure. 

One day, when these years of abeyance had numbered 
seven, they had strolled as usual as far as the waterfall,., 
whose faint roar formed a sort of calling voice sufficient 
in the circumstances to direct their listlessness. Pausing 
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there, he looked up at her face and said, ' Why should we 
not try again, Christine ? We are legally at liberty to do 
so now. Nothing venture, nothing have.' 

But she would not. Perhaps a little primness of idea 
was by this time ousting the native daring of Christine. 

* What he has done once he can do twee,’ she said ‘ He 
is not dead, and if we were to marry he would say we had 
" forced his hand,” as he said before, and duly reappear.’ 

Some years after, when Christine was about fifty, and 
Nicholas fifty-three, a new trouble of a minor kind arrived. 
He found an inconvenience in traversing the distance 
between their two houses, particularly in damp weather, 
the years he had spent in trying climates abroad having 
sown the seeds of rheumatism, which made a journey 
undesirable on inclement days, even in a carriage. He told 
her of this new difiiciilty, as he did of everything. 

‘ If you could live nearer,’ suggested she 

Unluckily there was no house near. But Nicholas, 
thougli not a millionaire, was a man of means ; he obtained 
a small piece of ground on lease at the nearest spot to her 
home that it could be so obtained, which was on the 
opposite brink of the Froom, this river forming the bound- 
ary of the Froom- Everard manor ; and here he built a 
cottage largo enough for his wants. This took time, and 
when he got into it he found its .situation a great comfort 
to him. He was not more ^lan five hundted yards from 
her now, and gained a new pleasure m feeling that all 
sounds which greeted his ears, in the day or in the night, 
also fell upon ]i('is--the caw of a particular rook, the voice 
of a neighbouring nightingale, the whistle of a local breeze, 
or the purl of the fall in the meadows, whose rush was a 
material rendering of Time’s ceaseless scour over them- 
selves, wearing them away without muting them 

Christine’s missing husband was taking shape as a myth 
among the surrounding residents ; but he was still believed 
in as corporeally imminent by Christine herself, and also, 
in a milder degree, by Nicholas. For a curious uncon- 
sciousness of the long lapse of time since his revelation of 
himself seemed to affect the pair. There had been no pass- 
ing events to serve as chronological milestones, and the 
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evening on which she had kept supper waiting for him still 
loomed out v/ith startling nearness in their retrospects. 

In the seventeenth pensive year of this their parallel 
march towards the common bourne, a labourer came in a 
hurry one day to Nicholas's house and brought strange 
tidings. The present owner of Froom-Everard — a non- 
resident— had been improving his property in sundry w^ays, 
and one of these was by dredging the stream which, in the 
course of years, had become choked with mud and weeds 
in its passage through the Sallows. Tlie process neces- 
sitated a reconstruction of the waterfall. When the river 
had been pumped dry for this purpose, the skeleton of a 
man had been found jammed among the piles supporting 
the edge of the fall. Ev‘*ry particle of his flesh and cloth- 
ing had been eaten by ii'.bes or abraded to nothing by the' 
water, but the relics of a gold watch remained, and on the 
inside of the case was engraved the name of the maker of 
her husband’s watch, which she well remembered. 

Nicholas, deeply agitated, hastened down to the place 
and examined the remains attentively, afterwards going 
across to Christine, and breaking the discovery to her. 
.She would not come to view the skeleton, which lay ex- 
tended on the grass, not a finger or toe-bone missing, so 
neatly had the aquatic operators done their work. Con- 
jecture was directed to the question how Ecliston had got 
there ; and conjecture alone, could give an explanation. 

It was supposed that, on his way to call upon her, he had 
taken a short cut through the grounds, with which he was 
naturally very familiar, and coming to the fall under the^^ 
trees had expected to find there tlie plank which, during 
his occupancy of the premises witli Christiir and her 
father, he had placed there for crossing into the meads on 
the other side instead of wadi^ig across as Nicholas had 
done. Before discovering its removal he had probably 
overbalanced himself, and was thus precipitated into the 
cascade, the piles beneath the descending current wedging 
him between them like the prongs of a pitchfork, and 
effectually preventing the rising ol his body, over which 
the weeds grew. Such was the reasonable supposition con- 
cerning the discovery ; but proof was never forthcoming. 
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‘ To think,’ said Nicholas, when the remains had been 
decently interred, and he was again sitting with Chnstine — 
though not beside the waterfall — ‘ to think how we visited 
him ! How we sat over him, hours and hours, gazing at 
him, bewailing our fate, when all the time he was ironically 
hissing at us from the spot, in an unknown tongue, that w^ 
could marry if we chose 1 ’ 

She echoed the sentiment with a sigh. 

' I have strange fancies,’ she said ‘ 1 suppose it must 
have been my husband who came back, and not some other 
man.' 

Nicholas felt that there was little doubt. " Beside*^ — 
the skeleton,' he said. 

'Yes. . . . If it could not have been another person’s — 
but no, of course it was he.’ 

‘ You might have married me on the day we had fixed, 
and there would have been no impediment. You would 
now have been seventeen years my wife, and we might 
have had tall sons and daughters.’ 

‘ It might have been so,’ she murmured. 

' Well — is it still better late than ncv(T ? .’ 

The question was one which had become complii ated 
by the increasing years of each. Their wills were somewhat 
enfeebled now, their hearts .sickened of tender enterprise 
by hope too long deferred. Having postponed the con- 
sideration of their course till a year after tiie interment of 
Bellston, each seemc'd less disposed than formeily to take 
it up again 

' Is it woith while, aftei so many years ? ’ she said to him. 

' We arc fairly hapjiy as we are — perhaps happier than we 
should be in any other relation, .seeing wdiat old people 
we have grown The weight is gone from our lives ; the 
shadow no longer divides us ; then let us be joyful togethc r 
as we are, dearest Nic, in the days of our vanity ; and 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ’ 

He fell in with these views of hers to some extent. But 
occasionally he ventured to urge her to reconsider the case, 
though he spoke not with the fervour of his earlier years. 

Autumn 1887. 
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I.—She misses her Sister 

July 7 . — I wander about the house in a mood of unutter- 
able sadness, for my dear sister Caroline has left home 
to-day with my mother, and I shall not see them again 
for several weeks. They have accepted a long-standing 
invitation to visit some old fiiends of ours, the Marlets,, 
who live at Versailles for cheapness — my mother thinking 
that it will be for the good of Caroline to see a little of 
France and Paris. But I don’t quite like her going. I 
fear she may lose some of that childlike simplicity and 
gentleness which so characti'rize her, and have been 
nourished by the seclusion of our life here H(*r solicitude 
about her pony before starting was quite touching, and 
she made me promise to visit it daily, and see that it came 
to no harm. 

Caroline gone abroad, and 1 left heie ' It is the iov(Tse 
of an ordinary situation, for good or ill-luck has mostly 
ordained that I should be thc^abseiit one Mother will be 
quite tired out by the young enthusiasm of Caroline She 
will demand to be taken everywhere — to Paris continually, 
of course; to all the stock shrines of history’s devotees, 
to palaces and piisons ; to kings’ tombs and cpieens’ 
tombs ; to cemeteries and picture-galleries, and royal 
hunting-forests My poor mother, having gone ovci most 
of this ground many times ]?efore, will p< rhaps not find the 
perambulation so exhilarating as will ''aroline her'^elf 1 
wish I could have gone with them. I would not liave 
minded having my legs walked off to please Caroline But 
this regret is absurd : I could not, of course, leave my 
father with not a soul in the house to attend to the calls 
of the parishioners or to pour out his tea. 

July 15 . — A letter from Caroline to-dav h i-^ very 
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strange that she tells me nothing which I expected her to 
tell — only trivial details. She seems dazzled by the 
brilliancy of Paris — which no doubt appears still more 
brilliant to her from the fact of her only being able tO' 
obtain occasional glimpses of it. She would see that 
•Paris, too, has a seamy side if you live there. I was not 
aware that the Marlets knew so many people. If, as 
mother has said, they w^nt to reside at Versailles for 
reasons of economy, they will not effect much in that 
direction while they make a practice of entertaining all 
the acquaintances who happen to be in their neighbour- 
hood. They do not confine their hospitalities to English 
people, either I wonder who this M. de la Feste is, in 
whom Caroline says ny mother is so much interested. 

July i8. — Another h +ter from Caroline. 1 have learnt 
from this epistle that M. Charles de la P'este is ‘ onlv one of 
the many friends of the Marlets ’ ; that though a h'lench- 
nian by birth, and now again temporauly at Versailles, he 
has lived in England many many years ; that he is a 
talented landscape and marine painter, and has exhibited 
at the Salon, and I think in London. His style and sub- 
jects are considered somewhat peculiar in Paris- -rather 
English than Continental. I have not as yet learnt his 
age, or his condition, married or single. From the tone and 
nature of her remarks about him he .sometimes seems to be 
a middle-aged' family man, .sometimes quite the reverse. ^ 
From his nomadic habits I should say the latter is the mostf 
likely. He has travelled and seen a great deal, she tells 
me, and knows more about English liieraturc than she 
knows herself. 

July 21 . — J.ctter from Caroline. Query : I 'a friend 
of ours and the Marlets,' of whom she now anonymously 
and mysteriously speaks, the same personage as the ‘ M. 
de la Feste ’ of Iut foraicr letters ? He mu.st be the same, 

I think, from his pursuits. If so, whence this sudden 
change of tone ? . . . I have been lost in thought for at 
least a quarter of an hour since writing the preceding 
sentence. Suppose my dear sister is falling in love with 
this young man — there is no longer any doubt about his 
age ; what a very awkward, risky thing for her 1 I do 
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hope that my mother has an eye on these proceedings. 
But, then, poor mother never secs the drift of anything ; 
she is in truth less of a mother to Caroline than I am. If 
I were there, how jealously I would watch him, and ascer- 
tain his designs ! 

I am of a stronger nature than Caroline. How I have 
supported her in the past through her little troubles and 
great giiefs ! Is she agitated at tJie ])resence of this, to her, 
new and stiangc* feeling ^ But I am assuming her to be 
desperately in love, when [ have no proof of aii\ thing of 
the kind He may be merely a casual friend, of whom I 
shall hear no inoic 

July 24- Then he is a bachelor, as I suspei led ‘ If 
M dc la Feste ever marries he will,’ etc So she writr 
They are getting into close quarters, obviously Also, 

' Sonietliing to keep my hair smooth, which M de la F(‘ste 
told me he liad found useful for the tqis ol Ins moustache.’ 
Very naively related this; and with bow much uncon- 
sciousness ol the intimacy between them that the remark 
reveals ! But my mother— what can she be doing ? 
Does she know of this ? And if so, why does she not 
allude to it in her letters to my father I have been 

to look at Caroline’s pony, in obedience to her reiterated 
request that I would not miss a day m seinng that she was 
well eared for An.xious as Caroline was about this pony 
of hers before starting, she ijow never mentioned the poor 
animal once in her letters. The image of her j;et suffers 
from displacement. 

August 3 - Caroline s forgetfulness of Ikt pony has natur- 
ally enough extended to me, her sister. It is ten days since 
she last wrote, and but for a note from my mother 1 should 
not know if she were dead or alive. 

II.— News iNTE*REsriNG and serious 

Augmt j — A cloud of letters. A letter from Caroline, 
another from mother ; also one from t‘ach to mv father. 

The probability to which all the intelligence from my 
sister has pointed of late turns out to be a fact. There 
is an engagement, or almost an engagement, announced 
between my dear Caroline and M. de la Feste to Caroline s 
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sublime happiness, and my mother’s entire satisfaction ; as 
well as to that of the Marlets. They and my mother seem 
to know all about the young man — which is more than I do, 
though a little extended information about him, considering 
that I am Caroline's cider sister, would not have been amiss. 
I half ieel with my father, who is much surprised, and, I 
am siiic, not altogether satisfied, that he sliould not have 
h{^en consulted at all before matters reached such a definite 
stagi', though he is too amiable to say so openly. I don’t 
quite =-ay that a good thing should have been hindered for 
the sake of our opinion, if it is a good thing ; but the 
announcement comes very suddenly. It must have liecn 
hnesecn by mi motlur for .some lime that this upshot was 
probable, and Caiohnc might have told me more distinctly 
that M. de la Feste w'u- her lover, instead of alluding so 
mysteiiously to him as only a friend of the Marlets, and 
latelv dropping his name altogether. My father, without 
exactly objecting to him as a Frenchman, ' wishes he w'ere 
of English or some other reasonable nationality for one’s 
son-in-law,’ but 1 tell him that the demarcations of races, 
kingdoms, and creeds, are wearing down every day, that 
patriotism is a soit of vice, and that the character of the 
individual is all we need think about in this case. I won- 
der if, in the evcuit of their marriage, he will continue to 
live at Versailles, or if he will come to England. 

August 7. — A supplemental, letter from Caroline, answer- 
ing, by anticipation, some of the aforesaid queries bhe 
tells me that ‘ Charles,' though he makes Versailles his 
pic sent home, is by no means bound by his piofession to 
continue theie; that he will live j'ust where die wishes, 
provided it be not too far from some centre ot ii ought, art, 
and civilization. My mother and herself both think that 
the marriage should not take, place till next year. He 
exhibits landscape’s and canal scenery every year, she says ; 
so I suppose he is popular, and that his income is sufficient 
to keep them in comfort. If not, I do not sec why my 
father could not settle something more on them than he 
had intended, and dimmish by a little what he had pro- 
posed for me, whilst it was imagined that I should be the 
first to stand in need of such. 
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‘ Of engaging manner, attractive appearance, and virtu- 
ous character/ is the reply I receive from her in answer to 
my request for a personal description. That is vague 
enough, and I would rather have had one definite fact of 
complexion, voice, deed, or opinion. But of course she 
has no eye now for material qualities ; she cannot see him 
as he is. She sees him irradiated with glories such as never 
appertained and never will appertain to any man, foieign, 
English, or Colonid To think that Caroline, two years my 
junior, and so childlike as to be five years my jimior in 
nature, should be engaged to be married before me. But 
that is what happens in familit'S more often than we arc 
apt to remember. 

August i6 - - Intel csting news to-day. Charles, she says, 
has pleaded that their marriage may ]ust as well be this 
year as next ; and he seems to have nt'iirl}' converted 
mother to the same way of thinking. I do not mystdf sec 
any reason for delay, beyond the standing one of my father 
having us yet had no opportunity of forming an opinion 
upon the man, the time, or anything. However, he takes 
his lot very quietly, and they are coining h(>me to talk the 
question over with us ; Caroline having decided not to 
make any positive anangements foi this eiiange of stat<' till 
she has seen me. Subject to my own and my father's 
appioval, she says, they are inclined to settle the date of 
the wedding for November, pirce months iVom the ]>roscnt 
time, that it shall take place here in the village, that I, of 
course, shall be bridesmaid, and many other jiailiculars. 
She draws an artless picture of the probable effect upon the 
minds of the vilJagcis of this romantic performance in the 
chancel of our old church, in which she is to be chief 
actor — the foreign gentleman dropping down like a god 
from the skies, picking htjr up, and triumphantly eanying 
her off. Her only grief will be sepatafion from nu‘, but 
this is to be assuaged by my going and staying with her for 
long months at a time. This simple prattle is \ ( i v sweet 
to me, my dear sister, but I cannot help feeling '>ad at the 
occasion of it. In the nature of things it is obvious that I 
shall nevei be to you again what I liitherto ho'^v been : 
your guide, counsellor, and most familiar friciKl 
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M. de la Feste does certainly seem to be all that one could 
desire as protector to a sensitive fragile child like Caroline, 
and for that 1 am thankful. Still, I must remember that I 
see him as yet only through her eyes. For her sake I am 
intensely anxious to meet him, and scrutinize him through 
and through, and learn what the man is really made of who 
is to have such a treasure in his keeping. The engagement 
has certainly been formed a little precipitately ; I quite 
agree with my father in that : still, good and happy 
marriages have been made in a hurry before now, and 
mother seems well satisfied. 

August 20 . — A terrible announcement came this morn- 
ing ; and we are in deep trouble. I have been quite unable 
to steady my thoughts on anything to-day till now — half- 
past eleven at night — i nd I only attcmj)t writing these 
notes because I am too r..stlcss to remain idle, and there is 
nothing but waiting and waiting left for me to do. Mother 
has been taken dangerously ill at Versailles : they were 
within a day or two of starting ; but all thought of leaving 
must now be postponed, for she cannot possibly be moved 
in her present state. I don't like the sound of haemorrhage 
at all in a woman of her full habit, and Caroline and the 
Marlets have not exaggeratt'd their accounts 1 am certain. 
On the receipt of the letter my father instantly decided to 
go to her, and I have been oct upied all day in getting him 
off, for, as he calculates on bei^;ig absent several days, there 
have been many matters for him to arrange before sotting 
out— the chief being to find some one who will do duty for 
him next Sunday — a quest of no small difticully at such 
short notice ; but at last poor old feeble Mr. Dugdale has 
agreed to attempt it, with Mr. Higham, the Scripture 
reader, to assist him in the lessons. 

I fain would have gone with, my father to escape the 
irksome anxiety of awaiting her; but somebody had to 
stay, and I coidd best be spared. George has driven him 
to the station to meet the last train by which he will catch 
the midnight boat, and reach Havre some time in the 
morning. He hates the sea, and a night passage in particu- 
lar. I hope he will get there without mi.shap of any kind ; 
but I feel anxious for him, stay-at-home as he is, and 
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unable to cope with any difficulty. Such an errand, too ; 
the journey will be sad enough at best I almost think I 
ought to have been the one to go to her. 

August 21. — I nearly fell asleep of heaviness of .spirit last 
night over my writing. My father must have reached 
Paris by this time; and now here comes a letter. . . .• 

Later.- -The letter was to express an eame.st hope that 
my father had set out. My poor mother is sinking, they 
fear. What will become of Caroline ? 0 , liow I wish 1 

could see mother ; why could not both have gone ^ 

Later . — I get up from my chair, and walk from window 
to window, and then come and write a line. 1 cannot even 
divine how poor Caroline’s marriage is to be carried out if 
mother dies. I pray that father may have got there in 
time to talk to her and receive some directions from her 
about Caroline and M. de la Feste — a man wliom neither 
my father nor I have seen. I, who might be useful in this 
emergency, am doomed to stay heie, waiting in suspense. 

August 23 — A letter from my father containing the sad 
news that my mother’s spirit has flown. Poor little 
Caroline is heart-broken — she was always more my mother’s 
pet than I was. It is some comfort to know that my father 
arrived in time to hear from her own lips her strongly 
exprc.ssed wish that Caroline’s marriage should be solem- 
nized as soon as possible. M. de la Fe.ste seems to have 
been a great favourite of my dear mother’s’; and I suppo.se 
it now becomes almost a sacred duty of my father to accept 
him as a son-in-law without critici.sm. 

III. — HlU Gi.OOM LIGIHENS A LiTILE 

September 10 — I have inseited nothing in my diary for 
more than a fortnight Events have been altogether too 
sad for me to have the spirit to put them on paper. And 
yet there comes a time when the ad of recording one’s 
trouble is recognized as a welcome method of dwelling upon 
it . . . 

My dear mother has been brought home and buried here 
in the pansh. It was not so much her own wish that this 
should bo done as rny father’s, who particularly d(''^i^ed that 
she should lie in the family vault besido his first wulc I 
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saw them side by side before the vault was closed — two 
women beloved by one man. As I stood, and Caroline by 
my side, I f(‘ll into a sort of dream, and had an odd fancy 
that Caroline and I might be also beloved of one, and lie 
like these together- an impossibilitj^ of course, being 
sisters. When I awoke from reverie Caroline took my 
hand and said it was time to leave. 

September 14 — The wedding is indefinitely postponed. 
Caroline is like a girl awakening in the middle of a somnam- 
bulistic' experience, and does not realize where .she is, or 
how she stands She walks about silently, and I cannot 
tell her thoughts, as I used to do. It was her own doing 
to write to M de la Feste and tell him that tlic wedding 
could not possibly ta^vc' place this autumn as originally 
planned. There is so."ething depressing in this long 
j)Ostponemuit if she is to marry him at all , and yet I do 
not see how it could be avoided. 

October 20 . — I have had so much to occupy me in con- 
.soling Caroline that I have been continually overlooking my 
diary. Her life was much nearer to my mother's than 
mine was. She has never, as I, lived away from home long 
enough to become self-dejiendent, and hence in her first 
loss, and all that it involved, she drooped like a rain-beaten 
lily. But she is of a nature whose wounds soon heal, even 
though they may be deep, and the supreme poignancy of 
her sorrow has 'already passed. 

My father is of opinion that the wedding should not be 
delayed too long. While at Versailles he made the acquaint- 
ance of M. de la Feste, and though they had but a short 
and hurried communion with each other, he was much 
impiessed by M. de la Feste’s disposilion and co*xduct, and 
is strongly in favour of his suit. It is odd that Caroline’s 
betrothed should influence in his, favour all who come near 
him. His portrait, which dear Caroline has shown me, 
e.xhibits him to be of a physique that partly accounts for 
this , but there must be something more than mere appear- 
ance, and it is probably some sort of glamour or fascinating ^ 
power — the quality which prevented Caroline from describ- 
ing him to me with any accuracy of detail. At the same 
time, I see from the photograph that his face and head are 
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remarkably well formed ; and though the contours of his 
mouth are hidden by his moustache, his arched brows show 
well the romantic disposition of a true lover and painter of 
Nature. I think that the owner of such a face as this must 
be tender and sympathetic and true. 

October 30. — As my sister’s grief for her mother becomes 
more and more calmed, her love for M. de la Festc begins 
to Veassume its former absorbing command of her. She 
thinks of him incessantly, and writes whole treatise's to 
him by way of letters. Her blank disappointment at his 
announcement of his inability to pay us a visit quite so soon 
as he had promi.scd was quite tragic. I, too, am disap- 
pointed, foi 1 wantt'd to see and estimate him. But having 
arranged to go to Holland to seize some aerial effects for hig 
pictures, which are only to be obtained at this time of the 
autumn, he is obliged to postpone his journey this way, 
which is now to be made eailv" in the new year I think 
myself that he ought to have come at all .sacrifices, con- 
sidering Caroline’s recent loss, the sad postponement of 
what she was looking forward to, and her single-minded 
affection for him. Still, who knows; his professional 
success is important Moreover, she is cheerful, and liope- 
ful, and the di'lay \vill .soon be overjiast. 

IV.— Shk BrnoiDs iiif attraciivk SrPAXon* 

February 16. — We have had such a dull life here all the 
winter that I have found nothing important enough to •-(‘t 
down, and broke off my journal accordingly. 1 lesume it 
now to make an entiy on the subject of dear Caroline’s 
future. It seems that she was loo grieved, immediately 
after the loss of our mother, to answer definitely the ques- 
tion of M. de la Feste how long the postponement was tri 
be ; then, aftei-wards, it was agreed that the matter should 
be discussed on his autumn visit ; but as he did not (ome, 
it has remained in abeyance till this week, when Caroline, 
with the greatest sim]dicity and confidence, has written to 
him without any further pressure on his part, and told him 
that she is quite ready to fix the time, and will do so as 
soon as he arrives to see her. She is a little frightened 
now, lest it should seem forward in her to ha’.e revn'i'd the 
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subject of her own accord ; but she may assume that his 
question has been waiting on for an answer ever since, and 
that she has, therefore, acted only wntliin her promise. In 
truth, the secret at the bottom of it all is that she is some- 
what saddened because he has not latterly reminded her 
of the pause in their affairs — that, in short, his original 
impatience to possess her is not now found to animate him 
so obviously I suppose that he loves her as much* as 
ever ; indeed, I am sure he must do so, seeing how lovable 
she is. It is mostly thus with all men when women are out 
of their sight ; they grow negligent. Cnrolme must have 
patience, and remember that a man of his genius has many 
and important calls upon his time. In justice to her I must 
add that she does remember it fairly well, and lias as much 
patience as any girl e' >r had in the circumstances. He 
hopes to come at the beginning of April at latest. Well, 
when he comes we shall see him. 

April 5. — I think that what M. de la Feste writes is 
reasonable enough, though Caroline looks heart-sick about 
it. It is hardly worth while for him to cross all the way 
to England and back just now, while the sea is so turbulent, 
seeing that he will be obliged, in any event, to come in 
May, when he has to be in London for piofessional pur- 
poses, at which time he can lake us easily on his way 
both coining and going. When Caroline becomes his 
wife she will be more jiractica^, no doubt , but she is such 
a child as yet that there is no contenting her with reasons. 
However, the time will pass quickly, there being so much 
to do in preparing a trousseau for her, wruch must now be 
put in hand in order that we may have plenty of leisure to 
get it ready. On no account must Caroline ^)e married 
in half-mourning ; I am sure that mother, could she know, 
would not wish it, and it is odd .that Caroline shoiJd be so 
intractably persistent on this point, when she is usually so 
yielding 

April 30. — This month has flown on swallow’s wings. 
We are in a great state of excitement — I as much as she — T 
cannot quite tell why. He is really coming in ten days, he 
says. 

May 9 . — Four p.m . — I am so agitated I can scarcely 
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write, and yet am particularly impelled to do so before 
leaving my room. It is the unexpected shape of an 
expected event which has caused my absurd excitement, 
which proves me almost as much a school-girl as Caroline. 

M. de la Feste was not, as we understood, to have 
come till to-morrow ; but he is here — just arrived A*ll 
household directions have devolved upon me, for my father, 
not thinking M. de la Feste would appear beloie us for 
another four-and-twenty hours, left home before post time 
to attend a distant consecration ; and hence Caroline and 
I were in no small excitement when Charlc's’s letter was 
opened, and we read that he had been unexpectedly 
favoured in the dispatch of his studio work, and would 
follow his letter in a few hours. We sent the covertid 
carriage to meet the train indicated, and waited like two 
newly strung haips for the lust sound of the returning 
wheels At last we heard them on the gravel ; and the 
question arose who was to receive him. It was, strictly 
speaking, my duty ; but I felt timid ; I could not help 
shirking it, and insisted that Caroline should go down. 
She did not, however, go near the door as she usually does 
when anybody is expected, but waited palpitating in the 
drawing-room. He little thought when he saw the silent 
hall, and the apparently deserted house, how that house was 
at the ver}^ same moment alive and throbbing with intert'st 
under the surface. I stoed at the back of the upper 
landing, where nobody could see me from downstairs, and 
heard him walk across the hall — a lighter step than my 
father's — and heard him then go into the drawing-room, 
and the servant shut the door behind him and go away. 

What a pretty lovers' meeting they must have had 
in there all to themselves ! Caroline's sweet face look- 
ing up from her black g-Dwn — how it must have touched 
him. I know she wept very much, for I heard hei ; and 
her eyes will be red after\vards, and no wonder, poor 
dear, though she is no doubt happy. I can imagine what 
she is telling him while I write this — her fears lest any- 
thing should have happened to prevent his coming after 
all — gentle, smiling reproaches for his long delay ; and 
things of that sort. His two portmanicaus arc at this 
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moment crossing the landing on the way to his room. I 
wonder if I ought to go down. 

A little later , — I have seen him ! It was not at all 
m the way that I intended to encounter him, and I am 
\exed. Just after his portmanteaus were brought up I 
went out from my room to descend, when, at the moment 
of stepping towards the first stair, my eyes were caught by 
an object in the hall below, and 1 paused for an instant, 
till I saw that it was a bundle of canvas and sticks, com- 
posing a sketching tent and easel. At the same nick ot 
time the drawing-room door opened and the affianced 
jiair came out. They wcic saying they would go into the 
gaiden; and lu; waited a moment while she put on her 
hat My idea was to h't them pass on without seeing me, 
*^11100 they seemed not t*' want my company, but I had got 
too far on the lauding retreat ; he looked up, and stood 
stating at me — engrossed to a dream-like fixity. Tliere- 
iipon I, too, instead of advancing as I ought to have 
done, stood moonstruck and awkward, and befoic 1 could 
gather my weak senses sufficiently to descend, .she had 
railed him, and they went out by the garden door together. 
I then thought of following them, but have changed m> 
mind, and come here to jot down these few lines. It is all 
1 am fit for. . . 

He is even more handsome than I expected. I was 
right in feeling he must have an attraction beyond that of 
form ; it appeared ev(‘n in that momentary glance. How 
happy Caroline ought to be. But I must, of course, go 
doivn to be ready with tea in the drawing-room by the time 
they come indoors. 

II p,m , — I have made the acquaintance e*” M. de la 
FestC'; and I seem to be another woman fiom the effect 
of it. I cannot describe why this should be so, hut con- 
versation with him seems to expand the view, and open 
the heart, and raise one as upon stilts to wider prospects. 
He has a good intellectual forehead, perfect eyebrows, 
dark hair and eyes, an animated manner, and a persuasive 
voice. His voice is soft in quality— too soft for a man, 
[icrhaps , and yet on second thoughts I would not have 
it less so. We have been talking of his art : I had no 
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notion tliat art demanded such sacrifices or such tender 
devotion ; or that there were two roads for choice within 
its precincts, the road of vulgar money-making, and the 
road of high aims and consequent inappreciation for many 
long years by the public That he lias adopted the latter 
need not be said to those who understand lum. It is a 
blessing for Caroline that she has been chosen by such a 
man, and she ought not to lament at postponements and 
delays, since they have arisen nnavoiddbly. Whether he 
finds hcis a sufficiently rich nature, intellectually and 
emotionally, for his oviui, I know not, but he seems occa- 
sionally to be disappointed at her simple views of things 
Does he really feel such love for her at this moment as he 
no doubt believes himself to be feeling, and as he no doubt 
hopes to feel for the remaindei of his life towards her ? ‘ 
It was a cuiious thing he told me when we were left 
for a few minutes alone , that Caroline had alluded so 
slightly to me in her conversation and letters that he 
had not realized my presence in the house here at all. 
But, of course, it was only natural that she t>hould write and 
talk most about herself. I suppose it was on account of the 
fact of his being taken in some measure unawares, that I 
caught him on two or three occasions regarding me fixedly 
in a way that disquieted me .somewhat, having been lati'ly 
in so little society ; till my glance aroused him from his 
reverie, and he looked elsewln^ie in some confusion It was 
fortunate that he did so, and thus failed to notice my own 
It shows that he, too, is not particularly a society per.son 
May 10. — Have had another interesting conversation 
with M. dc la Feste on schools of landscape painting in the 
drawing-room after dinner this evening -my father having 
fallen asleep, and left nobody but Caroline and myself 
for Charles to talk to. I, did not me.in to say so much 
to him, and had taken a volume of Modern Painters from 
the bookcase to occupy myself with, while leaving the 
two lovers to themselves ; but he would include me in his 
audience, and I was obliged to lay the book aside. How- 
ever, I insisted on keeping Caroline in the conversation, 
though her views on pictorial art were only too charmingly 
crude and primitive. 


D D 
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To-morrow, if fine, we are all three going to Wherry- 
borne Wood, where Charles will give us practical illus- 
trations of the principles of colouring that he has enum- 
erated to-night. I am determined not to occupy his 
attention to the exclusion of Caroline, and my plan is that 
when we are in the dense part of the wood I will lag behind, 
and slip away, and leave them to return by themselves. 
T suppose the reason of his attentiveness to me lies m his 
sirn])ly wishing to win the good (opinion of one who is so 
closc'lv united to Caroline, and .so likely to influence her 
good opinion of him 

May II /.«/(’— I cannot sleep, and in desperation 
iiave lit rny candle and taken u]> niv pen. Mv restles.sness 
is occasioned b> what has occurred to-day. which at nrst 
I did not mean to wrnc down, or trust to any heart but 
my own We went o Wherryborne Wood— Caroline, 
Charles and I, as we had intended — and walked all three 
along the green tiack through the midst, Charles in the 
middle between Caroline and myself. Presc^ntly 1 found 
that, as usual, he and I were the only talkers, Caroline 
amusing herself by observing birds and squirrels as she 
walked docilely along.s]de her betrothed Having noticed 
this I dropped behind at the lirst opp)ortumly and slipped 
among tJie trees, in a diremon m winch I knew I should 
find another path that would take me home. Upon this 
track I by-aiid-by emerged, and walked along it in silent 
thought till, at a bend, I suddenly encountered M d(' la 
Feste standing stock still and smiling thoughtfully at me. 

‘ Where is Caroline ? ' said I. 

‘ Only a little way off,' says he. ‘ hen we missed 
you from behind us we thought you might h.i' c mistaken 
the direction we had followed, so she has gone one way 
to find you and I have come .this way ' 

We then went back to find Caroline, but could not 
di.scover her anywhere, and the up.shot was that he and I 
were wandering about the woods alone for more than an 
hour. On reaching home we found she had given us up 
after searching a little while, and arrived there some time 
before. I should not be .so disturbed by the incident if 
I had not perceived that, dunng her absence from us, 
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he did not make any earnest effort to rediscover her ; 
and in answer to my repeated expressions of wonder as 
to whither she could have wandered he only said, ‘ Oh, 
she’s quite safe ; she told me she knew the way lionie 
from any part of this w<jod. Let us go on with our talk. 
I assure you I value this privilege of being with one 1 so 
much admire more than you imagine ; ' and other things of 
that kind. I was so foolish as to show a little perturbation 
— I cannot tell why I did not control myself ; and I think 
he noticed that 1 was not cool. Caroline has, with her 
simple good faith, thought nothing of the orcun*cnce ; yet 
altogether I am not satisfied. 

V - lIl'K SllUATION IS A TRYING ONE 
May 15.— -The more I think of it day after day, the more 
convineed 1 am that my .suspicions are true He is too 
interested 111 nu'-- -w'ell, m ])lam words, loves me , ur, 
not to degrade that phrase, has a wild passion for me : 
and his affection for Car(»linc is that towards a sister 
only That is the disti'essing truth : how it has com*' 
about I cannot tell, and it wears upon me. 

A himdred little (.iicum^tancos have revc'aled tins to 
me, and the longfT I dwell upon it the more agitalmg 
does the consideration become'. Heaven only can help 
me out of the terrible difticnlly in whieli Ihis jilaer's me. 
1 have done notiimg to encourage him to be iailhloss to her 
I have studiously kejit out of hi.s way ; ha^v ]iersisti'iifly 
refused to be a tliird ni their interviews. Yet all to no 
purpose vSorne fatality has seemed to iiile, ever since ho 
came to the lions-*, tliat tliis disastrous inversion of things 
should arise. If I had only foreseen the iiossibiht}’ of it 
befoie he armed, how gladly would I have departed on 
some visit or other to thomeanest fii<md to hinder such .111 
apparent treachery. But I blindly welcomed him— iTKl(‘('d, 
made myself particularly agieeable to him for bvr sake 
There is no possibility of my suspicions being wrong; 
not until they have n'aclied absolute certainty Iiave I 
dared even to admit the truth to myself. His conduct 
to-day would have proved them true had I entertained 
no previous apprehensions. Some photograidi-, of iH3^se]f 
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came for me by ])ost, and they were handed round at the 
breakfast-tabic and criticized. I put them temporarily 
on a side-table, and did not remember them until an 
hour afterwards when I was in my own room. On going 
to fetch them 1 discovered him standing at the table with 
his back towards the door bendmg over the photographs, 
one of which he raised to his lips. 

The witnessing this act so frightened me that I crept 
aw'ay to escape observation. It was the climax to a series 
of slight and significant actions all tending to the same 
conclusion. The question for me now is, wh.it am I to do ? 
To go away is what first occurs to me, but what reason 
can I give Caroline and my father for such a step ? Be- 
sides, it might precipitate some sort of catastrophe by 
driving Charles to desperation. For the present, there- 
fore, 1 hav'c decided that I can only wait, though his 
contiguity is strangely disturbing to me now, and I hardly 
retain strength of mind to encounter him. How will the 
distressing complication end ? 

May 19 — And so it has come ! My mere avoidance of 
him has precipitated the worst issue — a declaration. I had 
occasion to go into the kitchen-garden to gather some of the 
double ragged-robins which grew in a corner there. Almost 
as soon as I had entered I heard footsteps without. The 
door opened and shut, and I turned to behold him just inside 
it. As the garden is closed by four walls and the gardimer 
was absent, the spot ensured absolute privacy. He came 
along the path by the asparagus-bed, and oveitook me. 

‘ You know why I come, Alicia ^ ' said he, in a tremulous 
voice. 

I said nothing, and hung my hcavi for by h: ' lone I did 
know. 

'Yes,' he w'ent on, ‘it is ym I love , my sentiment 
towards your sister is or.e of affection too, but protective, 
tutelary affection --no more. Say what you will I cannot 
help it. I mistook my feeling for her, and I know how 
much I am to blame for my want of self-knowledge. T 
have fought against this discovery night and day; but if 
cannot be concealed. Why did I ever sec you, since 1 
could not see you till I had committed myself ? At the 
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moment my eyes beheld 5'ou on that day of my arrival, I 
said, " This is the woman for whom my manhood has 
waited." Ever since an unaccountable fascination has 
riveted my heart to you. Answer one word ! ' 

' (), M de la Feste ! ' I burst out. What I said more 
I cannot remember, but I suppose that the misery I was 
in showed pretty plainly, for he .said, ‘ Something must be 
done to let her know : perhaps' I have mistaken her alfec- 
tion, too ; but all depends upon what you feel.’ 

‘ I cannot tell what I feel,’ said I, ‘ except that this 
seems terrible treachery ; and eveiy moment that I sta}- 
with you here makes it worse ! . . . Try to keep faith with 
her — her young heart is tender , believe me there is no 
mistake in the quality of h(T love for you Would there 
were ! This would kill her il slie knew it ! ’ 

He sighed heavily. ' She ought never to be my wife,’ 
lie said. ‘ l.caving my own haiipiness out of the ques- 
tion, it would be a cruelty I0 her to unite her to me ' 
I said I could not hear such words from him, and begged 
him in tears to go away ; he obeyed, and I heard the gat den 
door shut behind him. What is to be the end of the 
announcement, and the fate of Caroline ? 

May 20 I put a good deal on paper yesterday, and yet 
not all. I was, in truth, hoping against hope, against 
conviction, against too conscious self-judgmrjiit. I scaicely 
dare own the truth now, yctnt relieves my aching heart to 
set it down. Yes, I love him—that is the dreadful fact, 
and I can no longer parry, evade, or deny it to myself, 
Ihougli to the lest of the world it can never be owned. 
1 love Caroline’s betrothed, and he loves me. It is no 
yesterday’s passion, cultivated by our converse ; it came 
at first sight, independently of my will ; and my talk 
with him yesterday made rather again -.t it than for it, but, 
alas, did not quench it. God forgive us both foi this 
terrible treachery. 

May 25. — All is vague ; our courses shapeless He 
comes and goes, being occupied, ostensibly at least, 
with sketching in his tent in the wood. Whether lie 
and she see each other privately I cannot tell, but I rather 
think they do not ; that she sadly awaits him, and he dors 
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not appear. Not a sign from him that my repulse has done 
Inm any good, or that he will endeavour to keep faith with 
her. O, if I only had the compulsion of a god, and the 
self-sacrifice of a martyr ! 

May 31 — It has all ended — or rather this act of the sad 
drama has ended — in nothing. He has left us. No day 
for the fulfilment of the engagement with Carolme is 
named, my father not being the man to press anyone on 
sucli a matter, or, indeed, to interfere in any way. We 
two gids are, in fact, quite defenceless in a case of this kind ; 
lovers may come when they choose, and desert wlien they 
choose ; poor father is too urbane to utter a word of 
remonstrance i>r inquiry Moreover, as the approved of 
my dead mollier, M. de la Feste has a sort of autocratic 
pow'ei with my father. /*ho holds it unkind to her memory 
to have an opinion about him. I, feeling it my duty, 
asked M. de la Feste at the last moment about the engage- 
ment, in a voice I could not keep fum. 

' Since the death of your mother all has been indefinite 
— all ! ' he said gloomily That was the whole. Possibly, 
WhcrryboriK' Rectory may see him no more. 

June 7 — M. de la Feste has written— one letiei to 
her, one to me. Piers could not have been very warm, 
for she did not brighten on reading it. Mine was an 
ordinary note ,of friendship, filling an ordinal y sheet of 
paper, which I handed over to Caroline when I had finished 
looking it thiough But there was a scrap of paper in 
the bottom of the envelope, which I dared not show any^- 
one. P'his scrap is Ins real letter : I scanned it alone in 
my room, trembling, hot and cold by turns He tells me 
he is very wretched , that he deplores what ha happened, 
but was helpless. Why did I let him see me, if only to 
make him faithless ? Alas, alas ! 

June 21. — My dear Carolme h.as lost appetite, spirits, 
health Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. His letter^ 
to her grow colder- if indeed he has written more than 
one. lie has refrained from wUing again to me — he 
knows it is no use. Altogether the situation that he 
and she and I are in is melancholy in the extreme Why 
are human hearts so perverse } 
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VI. — Her Ingenuity instigates iihR 

September 19. — Three months of anxious care — till at 
length I have taken the extreme step of writing to him. 
Our chief distress has been caused by the state of poor 
Caroline, who, alter sinking by degrees into such extreme 
weakness as to make it doubtful if she can ever recover 
■full vigour, has to-day been taken much worse. Her 
position is very critical. The doctor says plainly that she 
is dying of a broken heart— and that even the removal 
of the cause may not now restore her. Ought I to have 
written to Charles sooner ? But liow could 1 when slie 
forbade me ^ It was her pride only which instigated her, 
and I ‘should not have obeyed. 

Sept 26 -Charles has arrived and has seen her. He 
is shocked, consciencc-strick('n. remorseful. I have told 
him (hat he can do no good beyond chc(Ting her by his 
presence I do not know what he thinks of proiiosing 
to her if she gets better, but he says little to her at pre.sent : 
indeed he dares not : his words agitate her dangciously. 

Sept 28— After a niggle between duty and selhsh- 
ness, such as I pi ay to Heaven I may never have to under- 
go again, I have asked him lor jiity's sake to make her 
his wife, here and now, as she lies. I said to linn that 
the poor child would not trouble him loii" ; and such a 
solemnization would soothe* her last hours as nothing 
else could do Ih; said that he would willingly do so. and 
had thought of it himself ; but for one forbidding reason : 
in the event of Jier death as his wife he can never marry 
me, her sister, according to our laws. I started at his 
words He went on ; ‘ On the other liand, if I were 
sure that imincdiate marriage with me would save liei 
life, 1 would not refuse, for possibly I might after a whil(‘, 
and out of sight of you, make myself fairly content with 
one of so sw^cct a disposition as hers ; but if, as is prob- 
able, neither my marrying her nor any other act can avail 
to save her life, by so doing I lose both her and you.’ I 
could not answer him. 

Sept. 29. — He continued firm in his reasons foi refusal 
till this morning, and then I beenme possov-^od with an 
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idea, which I at once propounded to him. It was that 
he should at least consent to a form of marriage with 
Caroline, in consideration of her love ; a form which 
need not be a legal union, but one which would satisfy her 
sick and enfeebled soul. Such things have been done, 
and the sentiment of feeling heiself his would inexpressibly 
comfort her mind, I am sure Then, if she is taken from 
us, I should not have lost the power of becoming his. 
lawful wife at some future day, if it indeed should be 
deemed expedient , if, on the other hand, she lives, he 
can on her recovery inform her of the incompleteness of 
theii marriage contract, the ceremony can be repeated, and 
I can, and I um sure willingly would, avoid troubling 
them with my presence* till gray hairs and wrinkles make 
his unfortunate passion for me a thing of the jiast. I put 
all this before him ; Imt he demurred. 

Sept. 30 — I have urged him again. He says he will 
consider. It is no time to mince matters, and as a further 
inducement I have offered to enter into a .solemn engage- 
ment to marry him myself a year after her death. 

Sept. 30 Later . — An agitating interview. He says 
he will agree to whatever I propose, the three possibilities 
and our contingent acts being recorded as lollows ■ First, 
in the event of dear Caroline being taken from us, I marry 
him on the expiration of a year : Second, in the forlorn 
chance of her recovery I take vpon myself the responsibility 
of explaining to Caroline the true nature of the ceremony 
he has gone through with her, that it was done at my^ 
suggestion to make her happy at once before a special 
licence could be obtained, and that a public (eremony at 
church is awaiting her : Third, in the unlikely vent of her 
cooling, and refusing to repeat the ceremony with him, I 
leave England, join him abroad, and there wed him, 
agreeing not to live m England again till Caroline has 
either married another or regards her attachment to Charles 
as a bygone matter. I have thought over these condi- 
tions, and have agreed to them all as they stand. 

II p.m — I do not much like this scheme, after ail 
For one thing, I have just sounded my father on it before 
parting with him for the night, my impression having been 
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that he would see no objection But he says he could 
on no account countenance any such unreal proceeding ; 
however good our intentions, and even though the poor 
girl were dying, it would not be right. So I sadly seek 
my jiillow. 

October l. — I am sure my father is wrong in his view. 
Why is it not right, if it would be balm to Caroline's woundc'd 
soul, and if a real ceremony is absolutely refused by Charles 
— moreover is hardly practicable in the difficulty of getting 
a special licence, if he were agreed ^ My father does not 
know, or w’ill not believe, that Caroline’s attachment has 
been the cause of her hopeless condition. But that it is 
so, and that the form of words would give her inexpressible 
happiness, I know' well ; for I w'hispered tentatively in her 
ear on such marriages, and the (ffiect was great. Henro- 
forth my father cannot be taken into conlidence on the 
subject of Caroline, lie does not understand her. 

1.2 o’clock noon — I have taken advantage of my father's 
absence to-day to confide my •'eei et notion to a thoughtful 
young man, who called here this morning to speak to my 
father. He is the Mr. Theophilus Higham, of whom J 
have already had occasion to speak— a Scnptuic readi'r 
in the next town, and is soon going to b(‘ ordained I 
told him the pitiable case, and my remc'dy He says 
ardently that he will assist me — would do anything for 
me (he is, in truth, an admirer of mine) ; h^ sees no wrong 
in such an act of chanty. l/e is coming again to the Iiouse 
this afternoon before my father returns, to carry out the 
idea. I have spoken to Charles, who promises to be 
ready. I must now' break the news to Caiolmc. 

II o’clock p m . — I have been in too much excitement 
till now to .set down the result. We have accomplished 
our plan ; and though I feel like a guilty sinner, I am 
glad. My father, of course, is not to be informed as vtd. 
Caroline has had a 'seraphic exprcssrui upon her w^asted, 
transparent face ever since. I should hardly be surprised 
if it really saved her life even now, and rendered a legitimate 
union necessary between them. In that case my father 
can be informed of the whole proceeding, and in the face 
of such w'onderful success cannot disapprove. Meanwhile 
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poor Charles has not lost the possibility of taking un- 
worthy me to fill her place should she But I cannot 

contemplate that alternative unmoved, and will not 
write it. Charles left lor the South of Europe immediately 
after the ceremony He was in a high-strung, throbbing, 
almost wild state of mind at first, but grew calmer under 
my exhortations. 1 had to })ay the penally of receiving 
a farewell kiss from him, which I much regret, considering 
its meaning ; but he took me so unexpectedly, and in a 
moment was gone. 

Oct. 6 — She certainly is better, and even when she 
found that Charles had been suddenly obliged to leave, 
she jeceived the news quite cheerfully. The doctor says 
that hei appaient imfirovement may be delu.'>ive ; but I 
think our irnpres'-mg I’pon her the necessity ot keeping 
what has orcuired a seen t fiom papa, and everybody, helps 
to give her a zest lor life. 

(hi. 8 - She IS still mending I am glad to have saved 
her- my only sister — if I have done so ; though I shall 
now never become Charles’s wife. 

VII — A Surprise awaits hi r 

Fch. 5— Writing has been absolutely impossible for 
a ](»ng while ; but I now hmcIi a stage at which it seems 
possible to jot dow'n a line Caroline’s recovery, extend- 
ing over lour rfionths, has been very engrossing , at first 
slow, latterly rapid. But a fearful complication of affairs 
attends it ' 


0 what a tangled web vre 
When wc practn-.c deciixf ' 

Charles has wiitten reproachfully to me fiom Venice, 
where he is. He .says how can he lulfil in the real what 
he has enacted m the counterfeft, while he still loves me ? 
Yet how, on the other hand, can he leave it unfulfilled ? 
All this time I have not told her, and up to this minute 
she believes that he has indeed taken her for better, for 
worse, till death them do part It is a harassing position 
for me, and all three. In the awful approach of death, 
one’s judgment loses its balance, and we do anything to 
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meet the exigencies of the moment, with a single eye to the 
one who excites our sympathy, and from whom we seem 
on the brink of being separated for ever. 

Had he really married her at that time all would be 
settled now. But he took too much thought , she might 
have died, and then he had his reason. If indeed it had 
turned out so, I should now be perhaps a sad w'oman ; 
but not a tempest-tossed one. . . . The possibility of his 
claiming me after all is what lies at the root of my agitation 
Everything hangs by a thread. Suppose I tell her the 
marriage was a mockery; suppose she is indignant with 
me and witli him for the deception — and then ? Other- 
wise, suppose she is not indignant but forgives all , he is 
bound to marry her ; and honour constrains me to urge 
him thereto, in spite of what he protests, and to smooth the 
way to this issue by my method of mlorming htT 1 
have meant to tell her the last month — ever since she 
has been strong enough to bear such tidings ; but I have 
been without the power — the moral force. Surely I 
must write, and get him to come and assist me. 

March 14— vShe continually wondcis why lie does not 
come, the hve months of his enforc(‘d absence having 
expired ; and still more she wonders why he does not 
waite oftener. His last letter was cold, she says, and she 
fears he regrets his marriage, which he may only have 
celebrated vvitli her for pity’s sake, thinkijig she wa^ sure 
to die It makes one's hecUt blei'd to hear her hoveling 
thus so near the truth, and yet never discerning its actual 
shape 

A minor trouble besets me, loo, in the person of the 
young Scripture reader, whose conscience ])ricks him for the 
part lu^ played. Surely I am ])unished, if ever woman 
were, [or a loo ingenious perversion of her better judg- 
ment ! 

April — She is practically well, d he faint pink levives 
in her cheek, though it is not quite so fall as heietolore. 
But she still wonders what she can have done to olfend 
‘ her dear husband,' and I have been obliged to tell the 
smallest part of the truth— an iinirnpoitant fiagment of 
the whole, in fact, I said that 1 feared for tlu moment 
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he might regret the precipitancy of the act, which her 
illness caused, his affairs not having been quite sufficiently 
advanced for marriage just then, though he will doubtless 
come to her as soon as he has a home ready. Meanwhile 
1 have written to him, peremptorily, to come and relieve 
me in this awful dilemma, lie will find no note of love m 
that. 

April 10 — To my alarm the letter I lately addressed 
to him at Venice, where he is staying, as well as the last 
one she sent him, have received no reply. She thinks he is 
ill. I uo not quite think that, but I wish we could hear 
from him Perhaps the peiemploriness of my words 
had offended him ; it grieves me to think it possible. I 
offend him ! But too much of this. I mmt tell her the 
truth, or .she may in ncr ignorance commit herself to 
some course or other that may be ruinously compromising. 
She said plaintively just now that if he could see her, and 
know how occupied with him and him alone is her every 
waking hour, she is sure he would forgive her the wicked 
presumption of becoming his wife. Very sweet all that, 
and touching. I could not conceal my tears. 

April 15. — The house is 4 n confusion ; my fathei is 
angry and distres.sed, and I am distracted. Caroline has 
disappeared — gone away secretly. I cannot liclp thinking 
that I know where she is gone to. How guilty I sc'cni, 
and how innooijnt she ! O that I had told her before 
now ! 

T o’clock — No trace of her as yet. We find also that 
the little waiting-maid we have here in training has dis- 
appeared with Caroline, and theie is not much doubt 
that Caroline, fearing to travel alone, has induced this 
girl to go with her as companion. I am almost sure 
she has started in desperation to find him, and that Venire 
IS her goal Why should she run away, if not to join her 
liUhband, as she thinks him ? Now that I consider, there 
have been indications of this wish in her for days, as in 
birds of passage there lurk signs of their incipient inten- 
tion ; and yet I did not think she would have taken such 
an extreme step, unaided, and without consulting me. I 
can only jot down the bare facts — I have no time for 
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reflections. But fancy Caroline travelling across the 
continent of Europe with a chit of a girl, who will be more 
of a charge than an assistance ! They will be a mark for 
every marauder who encounters them. 

Evening: 8 o'clock.- — Yes, it is as I siiiimsed She 
has gone to join him. A note posted by her m Bud- 
mouth Regis at daybreak has reached me tins afternoon 
— thanks to the fortunate chance of one of the servants 
calling for letters in town to-day, or I should not have 
got it until to-morrow. She meiely asserts her deter- 
mination of going to him, and has started privately, that 
nothing may hinder her ; stating nothing about her route. 
That sucJi a gentle thing should suddenly become so 
calmly resolute quite surprises me Alas, he may have 
left Venice — she may not find him for weeks — may not at 
all 

My father, on learning the facts, bade me at once have 
everything ready by nine this (‘vening, in time to drive to 
the tram that meets tlu' night steam-boat. This I have 
done, and there being an hour to spare before we stait, 
I relieve the susjiensi' ol waiting by taking up pen. 
He says overtake iier we must, and calls Charles the hardest 
of names. He believes, of course, that she is merely an 
infatuated girl rushing oft to meet her lover , and how 
can the WTetched I tell him that sIk; is more, and in a 
sense better than that~ygt not sufliciditly mor(‘ and 
better to make this flight to Charles anything but a still 
greater danger to her than a mc-re lover’s impulse ? We 
shall go by way of Bans, and w'c think we may overtake 
her tin re. I hear my father walking restlessly up and 
down the hall, and can write no nioie. 

VIII. — Shk travels in Pursuit 

April 16, Evening, Paris, Hotel . — There is no 

overtaking her at this place ; but slie has been here, as 
I thought, no other hotel m Pans being known to her. 
We go on to-morrow morning 

April 18. Venice. — A morning ol advTTitures and 
emotions which leav^e me sick and weary, and yel unable 
to sleep, though I have lain down on the sola ol niy room 
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for more than an hour in the attempt. I therefore make 
up my diary to date in a hurried fashion, for the sake 
of the riddance it altords to ideas which otherwise remain 
suspended liotly in the brain. 

We arrived here this morning in broad sunlight, which 
lit up the sea-girt buildings as we approached so that 
they seemed like a city of cork floating raft-like on the 
smooth, blue deep. But I only glanced from the carriage 
window at the lovely scene, and we were soon across the 
intervening water and inside the railway station. When 
we got to the front steps the row of black gondolas and 
the shouts of the gondoliers so bewildeied my father 
that he was understood to require two gondolas instend 
of one with two oars, aiid so I found him in one and myself 
in another We got th. ' righted after a while, and were 
lowed at once to the hotel on the Riva degli Schiavoni 
where M de la Feste had been staying when we last heard 
from him, the way being down the Grand Canal for some 
distance, under the Rialto, and then by narrow canals 
which evc'iitually brought us imder the Bridge of vSighs — 
harmonious to our moods ! — and out again into open 
water. The scene was purity itseli as to colour, but it was 
cruel that I should behcdcl it lor the first time under such 
circumstances. 

As soon as we entered the hotel, which is an old-fashioned 
place, like inos\: places here, t where people are taken cn 
pension as well as the ordinary way, I rushed to the framed 
list of visitors hanging in the hall, and in a moment I saw 
Charles’s name upon it among the rest. But she was our 
chief thought. I turned to the hall porter, and- -knowing 
that she would have travelled as ‘ Madame do la i^'este ' — 
asked for her under that name, without my father hearing. 
(He, poor soul, was making confused inquiries out ide the 
door about ' an English lady,’ as if there were not a score 
of English ladies at hand.) 

‘ She has just come,’ said the porter. ‘ Madame came 
by the very early tiain this morning, when Monsieur was 
asleep, and she requested us not to disturb him She is 
now in her room.' 

Whether Caroline had seen us from the window, or over- 
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heard me, I do not know, but at that moment I heard 
footsteps on the bare marble stairs, and she appeared m 
person descending. 

‘ Caroline ! ' 1 exclaimed, ‘ why have you done this ? ’ 
and rushed up to her. 

She did not answer ; but looked down to hide her 
emotion, which she conquered after the lapse of a few 
seconds, putting on a practical tone that belied her. 

‘I am just going to my husband,' she said. ‘ I have 
not yet seen him. I have not been here long.’ She 
condescended to give no further reason for her movements, 
and made as if to move on. I imj:)lored her to come 
into a private room where I could speak to her m con- 
fidence, but she objected. However, the dining-rooin, 
close at hand, was quite empty at this hour, and I got her 
inside and closed the door. I do not know how 1 began 
my explanation, or how I ended it, but I told her briefly 
and brokenly enough that tlie marriage was not real. 

‘ Not real ? ’ she said vacantly. 

' It IS not,’ said I. ‘ You will find that it is oil as I 
say.’ 

She could not believe my meaning even then. ‘ Not 
his wife ? ’ she cried. ' It is impossible. What am I, then ^ ' 

I added more details, and reiterated the reason lor 
my conduct as well as 1 could ; but Heaven knows how 
very difficult I found it to ieel a jot inore'justification for 
it m my own mind than she did in hers. 

The revulsion of feeling, as soon as ^he really compre- 
hended all, was mosi disticssing. After her grief had 
in some measure si)ent itself she iurned against both him 
and me. 

‘ W’hy should I have been deceived like this ? ' she 
demanded, with a bitter •haughtiness of which I had not 
deemed such a tractable creature cap able. ‘ Do you sup- 
pose that anything could justify such an imposition ? 
What, 0 what a snare you have spread for me I ’ 

I murmured, ‘ Your life seemed to require it,' but 
she did not hear me. She sank down in a chair, covered 
her face, and then my father came in ‘ O, here you 
are 1 ’ he said. * I could not find you. And Caroline • ’ 
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‘ And were you, papa, a party to this strange deed of 
kindness ? ' 

' To what ^ ’ said he. 

Then out it all came, and for the first time he was made 
acquainted with the fact that the scheme for soothing her 
illness, which I had sounded him upon, had been really 
carried out. In a moment he sided with Caroline. My 
repeated assurance that my motive was good availed less 
than nothing. In a minute or two Caroline arose and went 
abruptly out of the room, and my father followed her, 
leaving me alone to my rellections. 

I was so bent upon finding Charles immediately that 
I did not notice whither they went. The servants told me 
that M. de la Feste w.is just outside smoking, and one of 
them went to look for him, I following ; but before we 
had gone many steps lu* came out of the hotel behind me. 

I I'xpected him to be amazed ; but he showed no surprise 
at seeing me, though he showed another kind of feeling 
to an extent which dismayed me. I may have revealed 
something similar , but I struggled hard against all t'lno- 
tion, and as soon as I could I told him she had coiik'. 
He simply said ' Yes ’ m a low voice 

' You know it, Charles ^ ' said I. 

' I have just learnt it,' he said 

‘ 0, Charles,' I went on, ' having delayed coinjileting 
your maniage Vith her till n^w, I fear it has liecome a 
serious position lor us. Why did you not reply to our 
letters ? ’ 

‘ I was purposing to reply m person : I did not know 
how to address her on the point -how t«^ address you. 
But what has become of her ? ' 

' She has gone off with my father, said I , ' indignant 
with you, and scorning me.’ 

He was silent : and I .suggested that we should follow 
tliem, pointing out the direction which I fancied their 
gondola had taken. As the one w(' got into was doubly 
manned we soon canie in view of their two figures ahead 
of us, while they were not likely to observe us, our boat 
hviving the ' felze ' on, while theirs was uncovered. They 
shot into a narrow canal just beyond the Giardino Reale, 
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and by the time vve were floating up between its slimy 
walls we saw them getting out of their gondola at the steps 
whicli lead up near the end of the Via 22 Marzo When 
we reached the same spot they were walking up and down 
the Via in consultation. Getting out he stood on the lower 
steps watching them. I watched him. He seemed to fail 
into a reverie. 

' Will you not go and speak to her ? ' said I at length. 

He assented, and went forward. Still he did not hasten 
to join them, but, screened by a projecting window, ob- 
served their musing converse. At la.st he looked back at 
me ; whereupon I pointed forward, and he m obedience 
stepped out, .md met them face to face Caroline Hushed 
hot, bowed haughtily to him. turned away, and taking my 
father’s arm violently, led him oft before he had had time 
to use his own judgment Thev disappeared into a narrow 
calle, or alley, leading to the back of the buildings on the 
Grand Canal. 

M dc la Feste came slowlv back; ns he stepped in 
beside me I realized m\' position so vividlv that my heart 
might almost have been heard to beat The third condi- 
tion had arisen — the least e.xpected by litlier of us She 
had refused him . h(' was iiee to claim me* 

We returned in th(' boat together. He seemed quite 
absorbed till wc had turned the angle into the Giand 
Canal, when he broke' th'd silence. ‘ Slie spoke wry 
bitterly to you iu the sallc-d-manger,’ he said ‘ I do not 
think she was quite warranted in speaking so to \ou, who 
had nuised her so teiideily’ 

‘ 0 , but I think '-he was,' 1 answered. ‘ It was there I 
told her what had ham done ; she* did not know till then ’ 

‘She was veiv dignified v<Ty stiiking,’ lie murmured 
‘ You were more ' 

' But how do you know what jiassed h-'tweeii us " ’ -aid 1 
He then it^ld me that he had seen and heard all. 'llio 
dining-room was dividc'd by folding-doors from an inner 
portion, and he had been silting in the latter part when 
we entered the outer, so that our words were distinctly 
audible. 

‘ But, dear Alicia,' he went on, ‘ I was moie imjiresstd 
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by the affection of your apology to her than by an 5 ^hing 
else. And do you know that now the conditions have 
arisen which give me liberty to consider you my affianced ? ' 
1 had been expecting this, but yet was not prepared. 
I stammered out that we would not discuss it then. 

* ' Why not ? ’ said he. ‘ Do you know that we may 
marry here and now ? She has cast off both you and 
me ' 

‘ It cannot be/ said I firmly. ‘ She has not been fairly 
asked to be your wife in fact — to repeat the service law- 
fully ; and until that has been done it would be grievous 
sm in me to accept you.’ 

I had not Ti()ticed where the gondoliers Avere rowing 
us. I suppose he had jj^iven them some direction unheard 
by me, for as I resigne.^ myself in despairing indolence to 
the motion of the gondola, I perceived that it was taking 
us up the Canal, and, turning into a side opening near the 
Palazzo Grimani, drew up at some steps near the end of a 
large church. 

‘ Where arc we ^ ’ said I. 

‘ It is the Church of the Frari,’ he replied ‘ We might 
be married there. At any rate, let us go inside, and glow 
calm, and decide what to do.' 

Wlien we had entered I found that whether a place 
to marry in or not, it was one to depress. The word which 
Venice speaks* most constani^ly — decay — was in a sense 
accentuated here. The whole large fabric itself seemed 
sinking into an earth which was not solid enough to bear 
it. Cobwebbed cracks zigzagged the v\'nlls, and similar 
webs clouded the window-panes. A sickly-sweet smell 
pervaded the aisles. After walking about with .lim a little 
while in embarrassing silences, divided only by his cursory 
explanations of the monuments and other objects, and 
almost fearing he might produce a marriage licence, I went 
to a door in the south transept which opened into the 
sacristy. 

I glanced through it, towards the small altar at the upper 
end. The place was empty save of one figure ; and she was 
kneeling here in front of the beautiful altarpiece by Bellini. 
Beautiful though it was she seemed not to see it. She 
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was weeping and pra}^] ng as tliough her heart wah broken. 
She was my sister Caroline. I beckoned to Charles, 
and he came to my side, and looked through the door 
with me. 

‘ Speak to her,’ said I. ‘ She wiil forgive you.’ 

I gently pushed him through the doorway, and went 
back into the transejit, down the nav(', and onward to the 
west door. There I saw my father, to whom I spoke. 
He answered severely that, having lirst obtained com- 
fortable quarters in a pension on the Grand Canal, he had 
gone back to the hotel on the Riva degli Schiavoni to find 
me ; but that I was not there. He was now waiting for 
Ccirolme, to aeeompany her back to the pension, at which 
she had requt'^ted to be left to herself as much as possible, 
till she could regain some composure. 

I told bun that it was useless to dwell on what was 
past, that r no doubt had erred, that tluj remedy lay in 
the luture and their m.irnage. In this he quite agreed 
with me, and on my informing him that M. de la heste 
was at that moment with Caroline in the sacristy, he 
assented to my proposal that we shouhl h^ave them to 
themselves, and letuiii togethei to await tlnmi at the 
pension, wheie he had also engaged a room for me Ihis 
we did, and going up to the chaml^ier he had chosen h»r 
me, which overlooked the Canal, I leant from the window to 
w^atch for the gondola that should contain Charles riiid my 
sister. 

They were not long in coming 1 recognized them 
by the colour of her sunshade as soon as thc'y turned 
the bend on my r\ght hand. They were side by side of 
necessity, but there was no conversation between them, 
and I thought that she looked Hushed and he pale. When 
they weic rowed in to the steps of ouj' house he handed 
her up. I fancied .she might have rebrsed his assistance, 
but she did not. Soon 1 heard her pass my door, and 
wishing to know the result of their interview I went down- 
stairs, seeing that the gondola had not put oft with him. 
He was turning from the door, but not towards the water, 
intending apparently to walk home by way of the calle 
which led into the Via 22 Marzo. 
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‘ Has she forgiven you ? ’ said I. 

‘ I have not asked her,’ he said* 

' But yon aie bound to do so,’ I told him. 

He paused, and then said, ‘ Alicia, let us understand 
('ach other. Do you mean to tell me, once for all, that if 
your sister is willing to become my wife you absolutely 
make way for her, and will not entertain any thought 
of what I suggested to you any more ? ’ 

‘ I do tell you so,’ said 1 with dry lips ‘ You belong 

to her -how can I do otherwi.se ^ ’ 

‘ ¥(.'>; it IS so; it is purely a que.stion of honour,’ 
he retiuned. ‘ Very well then, honour shall be my word, 
and not my lov(\ I will put the question to Ikt franklv , 
if she sa\.^ “ ies,” thi' marriage .shall be But not here. 
It shall be at your own house m England’ 

' Wlu'ii : ’ said I 

' I wall arcompany her theie,’ he replied, ‘ and it shall 
be within a week of her return. I have nothing to gam 
by delay But 1 will not answer for the conseijuences ' 

‘ What do you mean ^ ’ said f He made no reply, 
wvnt aw^ay, and I came back to my room 

IX — ShJv WllNKSSES TIIK ENU 

Afyni 20. Milan, 10.30 pm—\Vc are thus far on 
our way homewaid 1 , being decidedly dc trop, travel 
ajiart from the rest as muoh as I can Having dined 
at the hotel here, I went out by myself, regardless of 
the pioprieties, for I could not stay in. I walked at a 
leisurely pace along the Via Allesandro Manzoni till my 
eye was caught by the grand Galleria Vittorio Emanuelc, 
and I entered under the high glass arcades tu. I reached 
the central octagon, where I sat down on one of a group of 
chairs placed there. Becoming* accustonitni to tlu. stream 
of promenaders, I soon observed, seated on the chairs 
opposite, Caroline and Charles. This was the lirst occasion 
on which I had seen them en tete d tete since my conversation 
with him. She soon caught sight ot me ; averted her eyes : 
then, apparently abandoning herself to an impulse, she 
jumped up from her scat and came across to me. We 
had not spoken to each other since the meeting in Venice. 
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' Alicia,' she said, sitting down by iny side, ‘ Charles 
asks me to forgive you, and I do forgive you.' 

I pressed her hand, with tears m my eyes, and said, 
' And do you forgive him ? ' 

‘ Yes,’ said she shyly. 

‘ And what’s the result ? ' said I. 

‘ We are to be married directly we reach home ’ 

This was almost the whole of our conversation , she 
walked home with me, Charles following a little way behind, 
though she kept turning her head, as if anxious that he 
should overtake us. ‘ Honour and not love ' seemed to 
ring in my ears. So matters stand. Caroline is again 
happy. 

A/>nl 25. — We have reached homo, Charles with us 
Events arc now moving in silent spi'ed, almost with velo-“ 
city, indeed ; and I .sometimes feel oppressed by the 
strange and jirc'ternjitural ease which seems to acc,ompan\ 
their flow, (diaries is staj^ing at the neighbouring town , 
he is only waiting for the marriage lui'iice ; when obtained 
he is to come here, be quietly married to her, and carry \n 1 
off. It IS rather resignation than conh'iit which sits on 
his face ; but he ha> not spoken a word nioie to me on the 
burning subject, or deviated one hair's breadth from the 
course he laid down They mav be happy in time to 
come : I hope .so But I cannot shake oil depression 
May 6 — Eve of the welding. (,'aroliAe is sereneh' 
hapjiy, though not blithe. But there is nothing to ixcite 
anxiety about her. I wish I could say tlie same of him 
He comes and goes like a ghost, and yet nobody seems to 
observe this strangene.bs m his mien. X could not help 
being here for the ceremony ; but my absence would ha\e 
resulted in less disquiet on his part, I believe However, 

1 may be wrong in attribujling causes iny lather si mjd\ 
says that Charles and Caroline have as good a clianci ot 
being happy as other people. Well, to morrow settles all 
May 7. — They are married : we have just ndurned from 
church. Charles looked so pale tins morning that my father 
asked him if he was ill. He said, ' No : only a slight 
headache ’ ; and we started for the church. Theie w'as 
no hitch or hindrance ; and the thing is done. 
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4 p.m — ^Thry ought to have set out on their journey 
by this time ; but there is an unaccountable delay. Charles 
went out half-an-hour ago, and has not yet returned. 
Caioline is waiting in the hall ; but I am dreadfully afraid 
they will miss the train. I suppose the trifling hindrance 
is of no arcoiint ; and yet I am full of misgivings. . . . 

Sepf 14 — Four months have passed ; only four months ! 
It seems like y('ars. Can it be that only seventeen weeks 
ago I set on this pajier the fact of tlu'ir mamage ? I am 
now an aged woman by comparison ! 

On that never to be forgotten day we waited and waited, 
and Charles did not leturn. At six o’clock, when poor 
little Caroline had gone back to iiei room m a state of 
suspense im])ossible to desciibe, a man wlio worki'd in the 
water-meadows came to the house and asked for my 
father ih' had an 11 terview with him in the study. 
Mv father then rang his bell, and sent for me I went 
down ; and I then leaint the fatal luwvs. Chailes was 
no more The waterman had been going to shut down the 
hatches of a wtdr m the meads when he saw a hat on the 
edge of the jiool below, floating round and round in the 
eddy, and looking into the pool saw something strange 
at the bottom. lie knew what it meant, and lowering tlie 
hatches so that the water was still, could distmclly see the 
body. It IS needless to WTit(' particulars that were in the 
newspapers at Vhe time. Cindies was brought 1 o the house, 
but he was dead 

We all feared for Caroline , and she suffered much ; but 
.strange to say, her suffering was purelv of the ratiiro of 
deep giief which found relief in soh'bing and tcais. It came 
out at tiie inquest that Charles had been uc< ‘ stomed to 
cross the meads to give an occasional half-ciowi^ to an old 
man who Jived on the opposite, hill, who had oiicp been a 
landscape' painter in an humble way till he lo-^t his eye- 
sight ; and it was assumed that he had gone tint her for the 
same purpo.se to-day, and to bid him farewell On this 
information the coroner’s jury found that his death had 
been caused by misadventure ; and everybody believes to 
this hour that he was drowned while crossing the weir 
to relieve the old man. Except one : she believes in no 
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accident. After the stunning effect of the hrst news, I 
thought it strange tliat he should have chosen to go on 
such an criand at the last moinenl, and to go personally, 
when there was so little time to spari', since an\' gift could 
have been so easily sent by anothir hand. Fuithei ullec- 
tion has convinced me that this sh'p out of life was as much 
a part of the day’s plan as was the wedding in the chinch 
hard by They weie the two halves of his coinph'te 
intcmtion when he gave me on the Grand Canal that assui- 
ance which I shall never forget : ' Vciy well, then ; honour 
shall be my woid, not love If she says “ Yes,” the mai- 
iiage shall b(' ’ 

[ do not know why I should ha'^e nuuU' this enti y at 
this ])artienlar time , but it has ocemred to me to do 
it — to cornpl'le, in a measure, tliat pait of my de sultory'' 
clironifle which lelates to the love-story ot mv ->!st('i 
and Charles She lues on mec'klv' m Iu'T griel, and will 
probably ontliw it , whih 1 but neviT mind me, 

X-~Sl[L ADOS A NoTL long Al-IFR 

Five years later — I have lighted upon this old diaiv, 
which it has interested me to look ovei, containing, as it 
does, records of the tunc whim life' shone mc'rc' wnrmly 
in my eye than it doc‘s now. I am impelh'd to add one 
sentence to icuind oft its record of the jiast. About a year 
ago my sister Caroline, aftci a jiersistent wooing, accepted 
the hand and lieait of Ttleophihis Tligham, oiicr the 
blushing young Scripture reader who assisted at tlu* 
substitute for a niairiage T planned, and now tin lully- 
ordaincd curate of the next parish His pimitencc for th(' 
part ho played ended in love We have all now made 
atonement for our sins against her • may she be deci'ived 
no more 

1887 
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THE GRAVE BY THE HANDPOST 

I NKViiR pai^s through Chalk-Newloii without turning 
to regard the neighbouring upland, at a point wheie a 
lane crosses the lone straight highway dividing this from 
the next pansh ; a sight which does not fail to recall the 
event that once happened there , and, though it may 
seem suiierfluous, at this date, to disinter more nieinones 
of village history, the whispers ol that spot may claim tcv 
be preserved. 

It w<is on <i dark, yet mild and exceptionally dry evening 
at Chnstmas-tnne (according to Ihe testimony oi William 
Dewy ol Mc'llstock, Muhael Mail, and others), that the 
choir ol Chalk-Newton — a large parish situate about half- 
way between the towns of I veil and Casterbridge, and now 
a railwav station — left theii homes just before midnight 
to repeat their annual harmonies under the windows of the 
local population. The band ol instrumentalists and singers 
was one of the largest m the county ; and, unlike the 
smaller and Jiikt Mellstock string-band, which eschewed 
all but tlie catgut, it included brass and reed performers 
at full Sunday services, and reached all aciobs the wixst 
gallery 

On this night tluTe were two or three violins, two ’cellos, 
a tenor viol, doub!( bass, hautboy, clarionets, serpimt, and 
seven singers. It w’as, however, not the choir’s labours, 
but what its membeis chanced to witness, that paiticiilarly 
marked tlu' occasion. 

They had pursued their rounds for ,nany years without 
meeting with any incident of an unusual kind, but to-mghl, 
according to the assertions of several, there prevailed, to 
begin with, an exceptionally solemn and thoughtful mood 
among two or three ot the oldest m the band, as if they 
were thinking they might be joined by the phantoms of 
dead friends who had been of their number in earlier years, 
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and now were mute in the churchyard under flattening 
mounds -friends wlio had sJiown great(T zest for melody 
in their time than was shown in this , or that some past 
voice of a semi-transparent iigure might quaver from some 
bedroom-window its acknowledgment of their nocturnal 
gieotmg, instead of a familiar living neighbour. Whether 
till', weie fact or fancy, tiie younger members of the choir 
met togi ther witli their customary thoughtlessness and 
buoyancy. When thev' had gathered by tlie stone stiirnj) 
of tl t cross in the middle of the village, ncai the White 
Horse Inn, which they made their startmg-pomt, some one 
()l)seived tha^ they were fuJi early, that it was not yet 
twi'b'e o’clock Th>^ local waits of tho^(' days mostly 
lefrained from soiindiiig a note befoie Chiistmas morning 
had astronomically ai ived, and not eating to return to 
their beer, they de( ided to begin with some outlying 
cottages m Sidhnch Lane, wheie the people had no clocks, 
and would not know whether it were night or morning 
In that direction they accordingly went , and as they 
ascended to liighcT ground their attention was attracted 
bv a light beyond the houses, quite at the top of thr' lene 
The road from Chalk-Newton to Broad Sidhnch is about 
two miles long, and ui tin middle of its coursi', where it 
))asses over the ridge dividing the two villages, it crosses 
at rigid angles^ as has been stated, the lonely monotonous 
old highway known as Long Adi Lane, which runs, straight 
as a suivcyor’s hue, many miles north and south of tins 
spot, on the foundation of a Roman road, and has often 
been mentionc'd in these narratives, rhough now quite 
deserted and grass-grown, at the beginning ol the century 
it was well kept and frequented by i . aflic Th glimmering 
light appeared to come from the jirccise point where the 
roads intersected 

‘ I think I know what that mid mean ! ’ one of the? 
group remarked 

They stood a few moments, discussing the probability 
of the light having origin in an event of which rumours 
had reached them, and resolved to go up the hill. 

Approaching the high land their conjectures were 
strengthened. Long Ash Lane cut athwart them, light 
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and left ; and they saw that at the junction of the four 
ways, under the handpost, a grave was dug. into which, 
as the choir drew nigh, a coipse had just bci'ii tliroNvn by tlie 
four Sidlinch men emj)lo5't‘d for the purpose Tlu' cait 
and liorse which liacl brought the body thithei stood 
silently by 

The singers and musicians fioni dial k-Ne^^ ton Isrilted, 
and looked on while tlie gravediggers sliovi'lhd in and tiod 
down the ('aith, till, the hole being tilled, the latter thiew 
their spades into the cart, and prepar('d to depart 
‘ Wlio mid ye b(* a burying there ' asked I.ot Swan- 
hills in a raised voice. ‘ Not tlu' sergeant ? ' 

The vSidlnn h men liad been so fkeply engiossed 111 tlieir 
task that they had not noticed the Lmloiis of tlie Chalk- 
Newton choir till now 

'What b(' yon tlie Newton < arul-singei s 'r* ’ h turned 
the TepieM’iil<itiv« s ol Sidlinfli 

‘Ay, sine Can it bi that it is old Sergeant flolwav 
3’0U\e a-buried there ? ' 

‘ 'Tis so You’ve Jieard about it, then ’ 

The choir knew no ])artirulars- only that he liad shot 
himself in his apple-closet on the previuu.s Sund.iy ‘ No- 
body seem’lh to know vvliat 'a did it for, 'a b’lu've Least- 
wise, we don't know at Chalk-Newton,' coni mind Lot 
' O yes Tt all raric out at the iiupiest ' 

The singeis dnnv close, and Hic vSidlmch 'nu n, j.ansing 
to lest alter tlieir labouis, told the storv ‘ II w'as all 
owing to that son ot his, pi, 01 old man It bruki In', 
heart.' 

' But the .son is a aildier, surely , now with his legiuK'nt 
in the East Indies > ' 

‘Ay. And it have been rough wilh the aimy over 
there lately. 'Twas a piti; his fatluM persuaded him to 
go. But Luke shouldn't hav(‘ twyted the seigeant o’t, 
since 'a did it for the best.' 

The circuin stances, in brief, were these : Tlie sergeant 
who had come to this lamentable end, father of the young 
soldier who had gone with his regiment to the East, had 
been singulaily comfortable in his military cxperionros, 
these having ended long before the outbreak of the great 
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war with France. On his discharf^e, after dul}’’ serving his 
time, he had returned to his native village, and married, 
and taken kindly to domestic life. l-Jut the war in which 
England next involviid herself had cost him many fret- 
tings tliat age and inlirmity prevented him from being ever 
•again an active; unit of the army. When his only son grew 
to 5’onng manhood, and the question arose of his going 
out m life, the lad expressed Ins wish to be a mechanic. 
Blit Ins father advised enthusiastically for the army 

‘Tiad<; is coming to nothing in these days,' he said. 

‘ AiUx if the war with the French lasts, as it will, tiade 
will be still worse. I'lie army, Luke — that’s the thing for 
'te ’Twas the making of me, and ’twill be the making of 
you ] hadn’t half each a chance as you’ll iiave m these 
siileiidid hotter tmiC' ' 

Luke flemurred, fo he was a home-keeping, peace- 
loving youth. Ihit, jiutting respectful trust in his father's 
judgment, he at leiiglli gave way, and enlisted in the 
- d Imot. In the course' of a few- ^v('eks ho was scuit out 
to India to his regiment, which had distinguished itself in 
tlie Jiasl under General Woll< sU'y. 

But Luke was unlucky. News came home indirectly 
that lie lay sick out there ; and then on onc' recent day 
whc’ii Ills fatlier w'as out walking, the old man had received 
tidings that a letter await' d him at Cast ('i bridge The 
sergeant sent* a special rai'Sjicngt'i the wliole nine miles, 
and the letter was jiaid foi and brought home ; but though, 
as lie had guessed, it came fiom Luke, its contf nts were of 
an unexpected tencr. 

The letter had been written dining a iiuir' of deep depres- 
sion Luke said that his life w'as e burden I a slavery, 
and bitterly reproached his fathci for ridvismg him to 
embark on a career for which he Iclt uu'-iuted He found 
hini'-elf suffering fatigues and illnesses without gaining 
glory, and engaged in a cause w'hich lit' did not under- 
stand or appicciate. If it had not been for his father's 
bad advice he, Luke, would now liave been woiking com- 
fortably at a trade in the village ihat lie had never wish*'d 
to leave 

After reading the letter the sergeant advanced a few 
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steps till he was quite out of sight of everybody, and then 
sat down on the bank by the wayside. 

When he arose lialf-an-hoiir later he looked witheied 
and bioken, and fioin that day his natural sjuiits left 
him Wounded to the quick by his son's sarca'^tie stings, 
he indulged in liquor more and more frequentlv Ills 
wile had died some years belore this date, and the ''(•igormt 
lived alone in th( liouse wliuli luid been heis. One morn- 
mg rn the Deeemi)».r under notice the rcjiort of a gun had 
been heard on his premise's, and on ('Utering thi' neigli- 
bours found him ui a dying state He liad shot himself 
with an old firdnek that he iisi'd lor scaling buds, and 
from what ]w h.id said the das' b(*foi(‘, and the ariange- 
nieiits li( liad lUctch for his ih'* ( tluTc was no doubt 
that his end liad h( t n delibeiateiv planned, as a conseqni’nee 
of tlu' d('S])oriden('v into which he had been thrown In' his 
son’s kliei 'I lx coroner’s pay returned a vrrehet of jdo- 
(ic-'^e 

‘llei('’s his son's h'tter,’ said one of the Sidlmeh un-n. 
' 'Twas found m Ills father s pocket. You can si e l)v tiu' 
state o’t liow many tunes he lead it over, llowsomevcT, 
the Lord’s will be done, since it must, whethei or no.' 

The giavo Nvas iilled up and levelled, no mound liemg 
shaped ovei it. Thi' vSidhnrIi men liicn bade tlie Chalk- 
Newton (lunr gnod-mght, and depaiti'd with the cait 
in w'liieh tlie\' had brought the scMgc-aiit's liodv to the hill 
Wdien their tic'ad had died away from th(‘ ear, and the 
wand swept ovtt the* isol.aled giavc* with its customary 
sihle ot indillcMc nee. Lot Sw'anhills tinned and spoke to 
old Richard TolJei, the hautboy jjlayer 

‘ ’'Cis hard upon a man. and he a w^old sf»jer, to serve 
en so, Ricdiard Not that the sc'igeant was ever m <i brittle 
biggc'i than would go into a ha]f-ac:re jiaddock. that •> tnu' 
Still, his soul cniglit to hae as good :i chanre: as another 
man’s, all the same, hey ^ ' 

Richard replied tliat he was quite of the same opinion. 

" What d’ye say to lifting up a carrel over his grave, as 
’tis Christ mas, and no hurry to begin dovm 111 i)arish, and 
’twwildn't take up tern minutes, and not a soul up line to 
say us nay, or know anything about it ^ ' 
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Lot nodded assent ' The man ought to hae his chances,' 
he repeated 

‘ Ye may as well spot upon his grave, for all the good 
we shall do en by what we lift up, now he’s got so far,' 
said Not ton, the clarionet man and professed sceptic of the 
ehoir ‘ But I’m agreed if the rest be.' 

They thereupon placed themselves m a semicircle by 
the iK'wly-stirrcd earth, and roused the dull air with the 
well-known Number Sixteen of their collection, which J.ot 
gave out as being the one he thought bcist suited to the 
occasion and the mood : — 

H< comes' llie pn'sonois lo' le lease', 

111 Sa'-t.ui s bon'-dage held'. 

' [own it — we've nc * er played to a dead man afore,’ 
said Ezra Cattstock, /hen, having concluded the last 
verse, they stood reflecting for a breath or two. ‘ But it 
do se(‘m more merciful than to go away and leave ('ii, as 
they t’other fellers have done.' 

‘ Now backalong to Newton, and by the time w^e get 
ov’cmght the pa’son’s 'twill be half after twelve,’ said the 
le.ider. 

They had not, however, done more than gather up 
their instruments when the wind brought to their notice 
the noise of a vehicle rapidly driven up the same lane from 
Sidlmch whidii the gravecjiggers had lately retraced. 
To avoid being run over when moving on, they waited 
till the benighted traveller, whoever he might be, should 
pass them where they stood in the wider area of the f'ross. 

In half a minute the light of the lanterns fldl upon 
a hired fly, drawn hy a steaming and jadcv! horse. It 
reached the handpost, when a voice from the inside cried, 

‘ Stop here ' ’ The driver pulled rein. The cairjege door 
was opened from within, and there leapt out a private 
soldier in the uniform of some line regiment. He looked 
around, and was apparently surprised to see the musicians 
standing there. 

‘ Have you buried a man here ? ’ he asked. 

‘ No. We bain't Sidlinch folk, thank God ; we be 
Newton choir. Though a man is just buried here, that’s 
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true ; and we've raised a carrel over the poor mortal’s 
natomy. What — do my eyes see before me young Luke 
Holway, that went wi’ his regiment to the East Indies, 
or do I see his spirit straight from the battlefield ? Be you 
the son that wrote the letter ’ 

‘ Don't — don’t ask me. The funeral is over, then ? ’ 

‘ There wer no funeral, in a Christen manner of speaking. 
But’s buried, sure enough. You must have met the men 
going back in the empty cart.’ 

‘ Like a dog in a ditch, and all through me ! ' 

He remained silent, looking at the grave, and they could 
not help pitying him. ‘ My fnends,’ he said. ‘ I under- 
stand better now. You have, I suppose, in neighbourly 
charity, sung peace to his soul ? I thank you, from niy^ 
heart, for your kind pity. Yes ; f am Sergeant Holway’s 
miserable son — I’m the son who has brought about his 
father’s death, as truly as if I had done it with my own 
hand ! ’ 

‘ No, no. Don’t ye take on so, young man. He'd 
been naturally low for a good while, off and on, so we 
hear ’ 

‘ We were out in the East when I wrote to him. Every- 
thing had .^ieerned to go wiong with me. Just after my 
letter had gone we were ordeied home. That’s how it is 
you si'e me here. As soon as we got into barracks at 

Casterbridge I heard o' this . . . . Damn me ! I’ll 

daie to follow mv father, aiiu make away with myself, too. 
It is the only thing left to do ! ' 

‘ Don’t ye be rash, Luke Holway, I say again , but 
try to make amends by your future life. And maybe 
your father will smile a smile down from heaven iijion 'ee 
for ’t.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ I don’t know about that ! ’ he 
answered bitterly. 

‘ Try and be wortli}^ of your father at his be.'^t 'Tis 
not too late.’ 

‘D’ ye think not? I fancy it is! . . . Well, I’ll turn 
it over. Thank you for your good counsel. I’ll live for 
one thing, at any rate. I'll move father’s body to a decent 
Christian churchyard, if I do it with my ov/n iiamls. 1 

EE 
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can't save his life, but I can give him an honourable grave. 
He shan’t lie in this accursed place ! ' 

‘ Ay, as our pa’son says, ’tis a barbarous custom tliey 
keep up at Sidlmch, and ought to be done away wi’. The 
man a' old soldier, too. You sec, our pa’son is not like 
yours at Sidlinch.' 

‘ He says it is barbarous, does he ? So it is ' ' cried 
the soldier. ‘ Now hearken, my fiiends.’ Then he pro- 
ceeded to inquire if they would increase his indebtedness 
to them by undertaking the removal, privately, of the 
body of the suicide to the churchyard, not of Sidlinch, a 
jiarish he now hated, but of Chalk-Newton. He would 
give them all he possessed to do it. 

Tot asked Ezra Cattstock what he thought of it. 

Cattstock, the ’celk' player, who was also tln^ sexton, 
demurred, and advisee the young soldier to sound the 
rector about it first. ' Mid be he would object, and yet 
'a rnidn’t. The pa’son o’ vSidlinch is a hard man, 1 (>'wn 
>e, and ’a said if folk will kill theirselves m hot lilood tlu’v 
must take the consequences But ours don’t think like that 
at all, and might allow it.’ 

‘ What’s his name ? ' 

‘The honourable and icverent Mr OJdliain, In other 
to Lord Wessex. But you needn’t be ateaul o’ t'li on that 
account. He’ll talk to 'ee like a common man, if so be 
you haven’t had enough drink to gic ’ec bad bieath ’ 

‘ O, the same as formerly.' Ill ask him. Thank you. 
And that duty done ’ 

‘ What then } ‘ 

' There’s wai in Sp.un. I heai our next move is there. 
I'll try to show my.self to be what my father ished me. 

I don’t suppose I shall— but I’ll t.y in my feeble way. 
That much I swear -here over his body. So help me God.’ 

Luke .smacked his palm against the white handpost 
with such force that it .shook. ‘ Yes, there’s war in Spain ; 
and another chance for me to be wa^rthy of lather.’ 

So the matter ended that night. That the private 
acted in one thing as he had vowed to do soon became 
apparent, for during the Christmas week the rector came 
into the churchyard when Cattstock was there, and asked 
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him to find a spot that would be suitable for the purpose 
of such an interment, adding that he had slightly known the 
late sergeant, and was not aware of any law which forbade 
him to assent to the removal, the letter of the rule having 
been observed. But as he did not wish to seem moved by 
oi)position to his neighbour at Sidlmch, he had stipulated 
that the act of charity should be carried out at night, and 
as privately as possible, and that the grave should be 
in an obscure part of the enclosure ‘ You had better 
see the young man about it at once,' added the rector 

But before Ezra had done anything Luke came down 
to his house. His furlough had been cut short, ov/ing to 
new developments of the war in tlie Peninsula, and being 
obliged to go back to his regiment immediately, he was 
compelled to leav(' the exhumation and reinterment to his 
friends. Eveiytliing was paid for, and he implored them 
all to see it cairied out foithwith. 

With this the soldier h'fl. The next day Ezra, on 
thinking the matter over, again went across to the rectory, 
struck with sudden misgiving. He had remembered that 
the sergeant had been bmied without a cotfin, and he wa^ 
not sure that a stake had not been driven through him 
The business would be more troublesome than they liad at 
first supposed. 

‘ Yes, indeed ! ’ murmured the rector. ' I am afiaid it 
is not feasible after all.' ^ ♦ 

The next event was tlio arrival of a headstone by carrier 
from the nearest town ; to be left at Mr Ezra Cattstock’s ; 
all ex])enses paid The sexton and the carrier deposited 
the stone in the former’s outhouse ; and Ezra, left alone, 
put on his spectacles and read the brief and simple insciip- 
tion ; — 

• 

IIj'RE T,Yi:T]t Ulli BODY OF SaMUIXI. 1 l(JLWAY, T.ATi: SlR- 

Ol'AT.’' IN Ills MaJFSTY’S D RFCllUiNT OF FOOT, WHO 

Dia’AUll'D 'IHIS LIFL IJKri'.MBtK fllE 2oni, iSo - ]U<1 ClFIi 

BY 1. H 

‘ [ A-M NOf WORTHY TO BE CALLED Tin SON ’ 

Ezra again calk'd at the riverside rectory. ‘ 7 'hc stoni' 
is come, sir But I’m afeard we can’t do it nohow.' 
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‘ I should like to oblige him,' said the gentlemanly old 
incumbent. ‘ And I would forgo all fees willingly. Still, 
if you and the others don't think you can carry it out, I am 
in doubt what to say.' 

‘ Well, sir ; I've made inquiry of a Sidlinch woman 
as to his burial, and what I thought seems true. They 
buried cn wi’ a new six-foot hiirdle-saul drough’s body, 
from the sheep-pen up in North Ewelease, though they 
won’t own to it now. And the question is, Is the moving 
worth while, considering the awkwardness ? ' 

‘ Have you heard anything more of the young man ? ’ 

Ezra had only heard that lie had embarked that week 
for Spain with the rest of the legiment. ‘ And if he’s as 
desperate as ‘a sccm.'d, we shall never see him here in 
England again.' 

‘ It is an awkward c ase.' said the rector. 

Ezra talked it over with the choir ; one of whom sug- 
gested that the stone might be erected at the cross-roads. 
This was regarded as impracticable. Another said that it 
might be set up in the churchyard without removing the 
body ; but this was seen to be dishonest. So notiiing 
was done. 

The headstone remained in Ezra's outhouse till, grow- 
ing tired of seeing it there, he put it away among the 
bushes at the bottom of his garden. The subject was 
sometimes revised among theip, but it always ended with : 

‘ Considering how 'a was buried, we can hardly make a job 
o’t.' 

There was always the consciousness fhat Luke would 
never come back, an impression strengthened iiy the dis- 
asters which were rumoured to have befallen t e army in 
Spam. This tended to make their inertnest jv-rmanent. 
The headstone grew green as it lay on its back under 
Ezra’s bushes ; then a tree by the river was blown down, 
and, falling across the stone, cracked it in three pieces. 
Ultimately the pieces became buried in the leaves and 
mould. 

Luke had not been born a Chalk-Newton man, and 
he had no relations left in Sidlinch, so that no tidings of 
him reached either village throughout the war. But after 
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Waterloo and the fall of Napoleon there arrived at Sid- 
linch one day an English sergeant-major covered with 
stripes and, as it turned out, nch in glory. Foreign service 
had so totally changed Luke Holway that it was not until 
he told his name that the inhabitants recognized him as the 
sergeant's only son. 

He had served with unswerving effectiveness through 
the Peninsular campaigns under Wellington ; had fought 
at Busaco, P^uentes d'Onoio, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo ; and 
had now returned to enjoy a more than earned pension 
and repose in his native district. 

He hardlv sta3^ed in Sidlinch longer than to take a meal 
on his arrival. The same evening he started on foot over 
the lull to Chalk-Newton, passing the handpost, arid 
saying as he glanced at the sjiot, ‘ Thank God . he’s not 
there ! ' Nightfall was approaching when he p'ached the 
latter village , but he made straight for the churchyurd. 
On his enterrng it there remained light enough to discern 
the headstones by, and these he narrowly scanned. But 
though he searched the front part by the road, and tlie 
back jiart by the river, what he sought he could not find 
— the grave ol Sergeant Holway, and a memorial bearing 
the inscription : ‘ I am not worthy to hi called thy 

SON.’ 

He lelt the churchyard and made .inquiries. The 
honourable and reverend old rector was dead, and so were 
many ol the choir ; but by degrees the sergeant-major 
learnt that his father still lay at the cross-roads in Long 
Ash Lane 

Luke j’tursued his way moodily homewards, to do which, 
in the natural course, he would be compelled to lej^ass the 
spot, there bomg no other road betu - en the two villages. 
But he could not now go by that i>lace, vociferous with 
reproaches in his father’s tones ; and he got over the 
hedge and wandered deviously through the ploughed tields 
to avoid the scene. Through many a fight and fatigue 
Luke had been sustained by the thought that he w^as 
restoring the family honour and making noble amends. 
Yet his father lay still in degradation. It was rather a 
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sentiment than a fact that his father’s body had been made 
to suffer for his own misdeeds ; but to his super-sensitive- 
ness it seemed that his efforts to retrieve his character and 
to propitiate the shade of the insulted one had ended in 
failure. 

. He endeavoured, however, to shake oit his lethargy, 
and, not liking the associations of Sidlinch, hired a small 
cottage at Chalk-Newton which had long been empty. 
Here he lived alone, becoming quite a hermit, and allow- 
ing no woman to enter the house. 

The Christmas after taking up his abode herein be was 
sitting in the chimney-corner by himself, when he heard 
faint notes in the distance, and soon a melody burst forth 
immediately outside his own window It came from the 
carol-singers, as usu.-^ , and though many of the old 
hands, Ezra and Lot 1 icluded, had gone to their rest, the 
same old carols were still played out of the same old books. 
There resounded through the sergeant-major’s window- 
shutters the familiar lines that the deceased choir had 
rendered over his lather's grave : — 

Ho coino^' tlio pii'-.sonois to' ic lease', 

In Sa'-taiiS Iwii'-dagi' holtl' 

When they had tinished they went on to anothci house, 
leaving him to silence and loneliness as before. 

The candle wanted snuffing, but he did not snull it, and 
he sat on till it had burnt do^ into the socket and made 
waves of shadow on the ceiling. 

The Christmas cheerfulness of next morning was broken 
at breakfast-time bv tragic intelligence whicli vveiit down 
the village like wind. vSiTgeant-Major Holv . ' had beim 
found shot through the head by his own li uid at the 
cross-roads in Long Ash Lane whcie his (athei lav buried. 

On the table m the cottage he had lelt a piece of paper, 
on which he had written his wish that he might be buried 
at the Cross be.sidc his father. But the paper was acciden- 
tally swept to the floor, and overlooked till alter Ins funeral, 
which took place in the ordinary way in th<’ duirchyard. 

Cht'istma', 1897. 
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I LATELY had a melancholy experience (said the gentleman 
who is answerable for the truth of this story) It was 
that of going over a doomed house with whoso outside 
aspect I had long been familiar — a house, that is, which 
by reason of age and dilapidation was to be pulled dowm 
during the following week. Some of the thatch, brown 
and rotten as the gills of old mushrooms, had, indeed, 
been removed before I walked over the building Seeing 
that it was only a very small house — which is usually 
called a ‘ cottage-residence ’—situated in a remote hamlet, 
and that it was not more (han a hiindn'd years old, if so 
much, I was led to think in my progress through the hollow 
rooms, with their cracked walls and sloping Jloors, what 
an exceptional number of abrupt family incidents had 
taken place therein — to reckon only those which had come 
to my own knowledg<.’. And no doubt there were many 
more of which I had nevci heard. 

It stood at the top of a garden stretching down to the 
lane or street that ran through a hernut-group of dwellings 
in Mellstock parish Froi-« a green gate at the lower 
entrance, over which the thorn hedge had been shaped to 
an aich by constaiu clippings, a gravel path ascended 
betwTcn the box edges of once tiim raspberry, strawberrv, 
and vegetable plots, towards the front door. This was m 
colour an ancient and bleached green that could be rubbed 
off with the finger, and it bore a smjll long-featuied brass 
knocker covered with vefdigris m it-, crevices. For some 
yeais before this eve of demolition the homestead had 
degenerated, and been divided into two tenements to seive 
as cottages for farm labourers; but in its prime it had 
indisputable claim to be considered neat, pretty, and 
genteel. 

The variety of incidents above alluded to was mainly 

841 
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owing to the nature of the tenure, whereby the place had 
been occupied by families not quite of the kind customary 
in such spots — people whose circumstances, position, or 
antecedents were more or less of a critical happy-go-lucky 
cast. And of these residents the family whose term com- 
pnsod the story I wish to relate was that of Mr Jacob 
Paddock the market-gardener, who dwelt there lor some 
years with his wife and grown-up daughter. 

I 

An evident commotion was agitating the jiremises, which 
jerked busy sounds across the front plot, resembling those' 
of a disturbed hive. If a member of the household ajipcared 
at tJie door it was with a countenance of abstraction and 
concern. 

Evening began to b. id over the scene ; and tlie other 
inhabitants of the hamlet came out to draw water, their 
common well being in the public road opposite the garden 
and house of the Paddocks. Having wound up their 
bucketsfull respectively the}'' lingered, and spoke signifi- 
cantly together. From their words any casual listeni'i 
might have gathered information of what had oci lined 

The woodman who lived neare.st the site of the slorv 
told most of the tale. Selina, the daughter of the Paddocks 
opposite, had been surprised that afternoon by recta ving 
a letter from her once intendt^d husband, then a corporal, 
bur now a sergeant-major of dragoons, whom .she had 
hitherto supposed to be one of the slain in the liattle of 
the Alma two or three years before. 

‘ She picked up wi en against her fatliei’s wish, as we 
know, and before he got his stripes ' their irJ'>'’mant con- 
tinued. ' Not but that the man wa^ as hearty a feller as 
you’d meet this side o' London. But Jacob, vou see, 
washed her to do better, and one can understand it How- 
ever, she was delermined to stick to him at that time ; 
and for what happened she was not much to blame, so 
near as they were to matrimony when the war broke out 
and spoiled all.' 

‘ Even the very pig had been killed for the wedding,’ 
said a w^oman, ‘ and the barrel o’ beer ordered in. O, the 
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man meant honourable enough. But to be off in two da.ys 
to fight in a foreign country— 'twas natuial of her father 
to say they should wait till ho got back ’ 

‘ And he never came,’ murmured one in the shade. 

‘ The war ended but her man never turned up again. 
She was not sure he was killed, but was too proud, or too 
timid, to go and hunt for him ’ 

‘ (hie reason why her father lorgave her when he found 
out how matters stood was, as he said plain at the time, 
that he liked the man, and could see that he meant to 
act straight So the old folks made the best of what they 
couldn't mend, and kept her theie with ’em, when some 
wouldn't Time has proved si'cnungly that he did mean 
to act stiaight, now that lie has wiit to her that he’s 
coming. Slic’d have stuck to him all through the lime, 
'tis my belief, if t'other hadn’t come along ' 

‘ At the time of the coiirtshi]),’ resumed the woodman, 

‘ the regiment was quartered m Casterbiidgc Barracks, 
and he and she got acquainted by his calling to buy a 
penn'orth of rathe-ripes off that tree yonder in her father’s 
orchard- tliough 'twas said he seed her over lu'dge as widl 
as the appli's He de( dared 'twas a kind of apple he much 
fancied ; and he called for a penn'orth every day till the 
tree' was cleaied. It ended in his calling for her.' 

‘ 'Twas a thousand pities they didn’t jine up at once 
and ha' done wi' it.' , * 

‘ Well , better late than never, if so be he’ll have her 
now. But, Lord, she’d that faith in en that she’d no 
more belief that he was alive, when a' didn’t come, than 
that the uiidermo.st man in our churchyard was alive 
She'd never have thought of another but for that — O no • ' 

‘ 'Tis awkward, altogether, for lu i now ' 

‘ Still she hadn't married wi' the new man. Though to 
be sure she W'ould have committed il next w^eek, even the 
licence being got, they say, for she'd have no banns this 
time, the first being so unfortunate ' 

‘ Perhaps the sergeant-major will think he’s leleased, 
and go as he came.' 

‘0, not as I reckon. Soldiers bain't partiuilai, and 
she’s a tidy piece o’ furniture still. Wbal will happen is 
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that she’ll have her soldier, and break off with the master- 
wheelwright, licence or no — daze me if she won’t.' 

In the progress of these desultory conjectures the form 
of another neighbour arose in the gloom. She nodded to 
the people at the well, who replied, ' G’d-night, Mrs. 
Stone,’ as she passed through Mr. Paddock’s gate towards 
his door. She was an intimate friend of the latter’s house- 
hold, and the group followed her with their eyes up the 
path and past the windows, which were now lighted up by 
candles inside. 


II 

Mrs. Stone paused at the door, knocked, and n'as 
admitted by Selma’s .nother, who took her visitor at once 
into the parlour on the ^eft hand, where a table was partly 
spread for supper. On the ‘ beaufet ’ against the wall 
stood probably the only object which would have attracted 
the eye of a local stranger in an otherwise ordinarily fur- 
nished room, a great plum-cake guarded as if it were a 
curiosity by a glass shade of the kind seen in museums — 
square, with a wooden back like those enclosing stuffed 
specimens of rare feather or fur. This was the mummy of 
the cake intended in earlier days for the wedding-feast of 
Selina and the soldier, which had been religiously and 
lovingly preserved by the former as a testimony to her 
intentional rcsp'ectability in spite of an untowaid subse- 
quent circumstance, which will be mentioned. This relic 
was now as dry as a brick, and seemed to belong to a pre- 
existent civilization. Till quite recently, Schna had been 
in the habit of pausing before it daily, and ro<'alling the 
accident whose consequences had thrown a sii.idow over 
her life ever since — that of which the water-drawers had 
spoken — the sudden news one morning that the Route had 
come for the — th Dragoons, two days only being the inter- 
val before departure ; the hurried con.sultation as to what 
should be done, the second time of asking being past but 
not the third ; and the decision that it would be unwise to 
solemnize matrimony in such haphazard circumstances, 
even if it were possible, which was doubtful. 

Before the fire the young woman in question was now 
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seated on a low stool, in the stillness of reverie, and a 
toddling boy played about the floor around her. 

' Ah, Mrs. Stone 1 ' said Selina, rising slowly. ‘ How 
kind of you to come in. You’ll bide to supper ? Mother 
has told you the strange news, of course ? ’ 

' No. But I heard it outside, that is, that you’d had ^ 
letter from Mr. Clark — Sergeant-Major Clark, as they say 
he is now — and that he’s coming to make it up with ’ee.' 

‘ Yes ; coming to-night — all the way from the north ot 
England where he’s quartered. I don’t know whether 
I’m happy or — frightened at it. Of course I always be- 
lieved that if he w'as alive he’d come and keep his solemn 
vow to mc‘. But when it is printed that a man is killed 
— what can you think ? ’ 

‘ It xvas printed ^ ’ 

' \Vh\', yi's After the Battle of the Alrna the book of 
the names ot tlie killed and wounded was nailed up against 
Casterbndge I'own Hall door. ’Twas on a Saturday, and 
I walked then* 0' purpose to read and see for myself, loi 
Td heard that his name was down. There was a crowd 
of people round the book, looking foi the names of rela- 
tions ; and I can mind that when they saw me they made- 
way for me — knowing that we’d been just going to be 
married — and that, as you may say, I belonged to him. 
Well, I reached up my arm, and turned over the farrels 
of the book, and under the “ killed ” I re'/d his surname, 
but instead of ” John ” they'd printed James,” and 1 
thought ’twas a mistake, and that it must be he. Who 
could have guessed there were two neaily of one name in 
one regiment ’ 

‘ Well — he’h coming to finish the wedding of ’ec as may 
be said ; so nevei mind, my dear. All’s well that ends well.' 

"That’s what he seems to say. f!ut then he has not 
heard yet about Mr. Miller ; and that'-, what lather ternlies 
me. Luckily my marriage w’ith him next week was to 
have been by licence, and not banns, as in John's case ; 
and it was not so well known on tliat account Still, I 
don’t know what to think.’ 

‘ Everything seems to come just ’twixt cup and lip with 
'ee — don’t it now. Miss Paddock ? Two wf'ddmgs broke 
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off— ’tis odd ! How came you to accept Mr. Miller, my 
dear ? ’ 

‘ He’s been so good and faithful ! Not minding about 
the child at all; for he knew the rights of the stoiy. 
He’s dearly fond o’ Johnny, you know— just .as if 'twcre 
his own- 'isn’t he, my duck ? Do Mr. Miller love j^ou or 
don’t he ? ’ 

‘ Iss ! An’ I love Mr. Miller,’ said the toddler. 

‘ Well, you see, Mrs. Stone, he said he’d make me a 
comfortable home ; and thinking ’tw'ould be a good thing 
for Johnny, Mr. Miller being so much better off than mo, 
I agreed at last, just as a widow might— which is what I 
have always felt myself, ever since 1 saw what I thought 
was John’s name printed there I hope John will forgive 
me ! ’ 

' So he will forgive ' c, since ’twas no manner of wrong 
to him. He ought to have sent 'ee a line, saying ’twas 
another man.’ 

Selina’s mother entered ‘ We’ve not knovTi of this an 
hour, Mrs. Stone,' she said. ‘ The letter w'as brought up 
from Lower Mellstock Post-office by one of the school- 
children, only this afternoon. Mr. Miller was coming heie 
this very night to settle about the w'cdding doings. Hark ! 
Is that your father ? Or is it Mr. Miller already come ^ ' 

The footsteps entered the porch ; there was a brushing 
on the mat, an«>l the door of tlie room sprung b.ack to dis- 
close a rubicund man about thirty years of age, of thriving 
master-mechanic appearance and obviously comfortable 
temper. On seeing the child, and before taking any 
notice whatever of the elders, the comer made a noise like 
the crowing of a cock ,ind flapped iiis arms ar ■' the}^ were 
wings, a method of entry which had Ihe unqualilifd admira- 
tion of Johnny. 

‘Yes— it IS he,’ said Sc'lina constminedly advancing. 

‘ What — were jou all talking about me, my dear ? ’ said 
the genial yoimg man when he had finished his crowing 
and resumed human manners. ‘ M'hy, what's the mattei * ’ 
he went on. ‘ You look struck all of a heap ' Mr. Miller 
sjiread an aspect of concern over his own face, and drew a 
chair up to the fire. 
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‘ O mother, would you tell Mr. Miller, if he don't 
know ? ' 

‘ M isier Miller ! and going to be married in .six days ! ’ 
he interposed. 

‘ Ah' he don’t know it yet ! ’ murmured Mrs. Paddock. 

‘ Know what ? ’ 

' Well- John Clark — now Sergeant-Major Clark -wasn’t 
.shot at Alma after all. ’Twas anothei ol almost the same 
name ' 

‘ Now that’s interesting ! There were sev^cral cases like 
that.’ 

' And he's home again ; and he's coming here to-night 
to .s('C her ’ 

‘ Whatever shall I say, that ho ma}- not be otfended with 
what I've done ? ’ interpo-sed vSelma. 

‘ But why should it matter if lie be ? ’ 

‘ 0 ! I must agree to be his wife if he forgives me of 
coui.se I must,’ 

' Must I But why not say nay, Selina, even if lit do 
lorgive ’ee ? ’ 

‘ O no ! How (an I without being wicked ^ You were 
vciy veiy kind, Mr Millei. to ask nu' to have uui ; no 
other man would have done it after what had hajijieiied , 
and I agreed, even though I did not feel half so warm as 
I ought. Yet it was entirely owing to my believing him 
111 the gTav(', as I knew that, if he were not'hc uould carry 
out his promise ; and this .shows that I was right in trusting 
him.' 

'Yes . He rn ust be a goodish sort of fellow, ’ said Mr. 
Miller, for a moment so impressed with the excellently 
faithful conduct of the sergeant-major of dragoons that he 
disregarded its c’.lfect upon his own position He sighed 
slowly and added, ‘ Well, Selina, 'tis ff i' you to .say. I love; 
you, and I love Ihe boy ; and there’., my chimney corner 
and stick 1 o’ furniture ready for ’ec both.’ 

' Yes, 1 know ! But I mustn’t hear it any more now,’ 
murmured Selina quickly. ‘ John will be heie soon. I 
hope he'll sec how it all was when I tell him. If so be I 
could have written it to him it would have been better ' 

'You think he doesn’t know a single word about om 
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having been on the brink o’t. But perhaps it's the other 
way — he's heard of it and that may have bi ought him.’ 

‘ Ah — perhaps he has • ' she said brightening. ‘ And 
already forgives me.' 

‘ If not, speak out straight and fair, and tell him exactly 
how it fell out. If he’s a man he'll see it.' 

' O he s a man true enough. But I really do think I shan’t 
have to tell him at all, since you’ve put it to me that way 1 ' 

As it was now Johnny’s bedtime he was carried upstairs, 
and when Selina came down again her mother observed 
with some anxiety ‘ I fancy Mr Clark must be here soon 
if he’s coming ; and that being so, perhaps Mr. Miller 
wouldn’t mind — wishing us good-night ! since you are so 
determined to stick to your sergeant-major.' A little 
bitterness bubbled amiu the closing words. ‘ It would be 
less awkwai'l, Mr. Miller not being here — if he will allow 
me to say it.’ 

‘ To be sure ; to be sure,’ the master-wheelwright ex- 
claimed with instant conviction, rising alertly from his 
chair. ’ Lord bless my soul,’ he said, taking up his hat 
and stick, ‘ and we to have been married in six days I 
But, Selma — you’re right. You do belong to the child’s 
father since he's alive. I'll try to make the best of it.' 

Before the generous Miller had got further there came 
a knock to the door accompanied by the noise of wheels. 

‘ I thought r heard something driving up I ' said Mrs. 
Paddock. 

They heard Mr. Paddock, who had been smoking in the 
room opposite, rise and go to the door, snd m a moment 
a voice familiar enough to Selina was audibly raying, ‘ At 
last I am here again- -not without many iriiijruptions 1 
How is it with 'ee, Mr. Paddock i And how is she ? 
Thought never to see me again, 7 suppose ? ' A sLep with 
a clink of spurs in it .struck upon the enny floor. 

‘ Danged if I bain't catched ! ’ murmured Mr. Miller, 
forgetting company-speech, ‘ Never mind — I may as well 
meet him here as elsewhere ; and I should like to see the 
chap, and make friends with en, as he seems one o’ the 
right sort.’ He returned to the fireplace just as the 
sergeant-major was ushered in. 
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'III 

He was a good specimen of the long-service soldier of 
those days ; a not unhandsome man, with a certain un- 
demonstrative dignity, which some might have said to be 
partly owing to the stiffness of his uniform about his neck*, 
the high stock being still worn. He was much stouter 
than when Selina had parted from him. Although she had 
not meant to be demonstrative she ran across to him 
directly she saw him, and he held her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

Then in much agitation she whispered something to 
him, at which he seemed to be much surpiised 

‘ lie's just put to bed,’ she continued ‘ You can go 
up and see him. I knew you’d come if you wore alive I 
But I had quite gi’d you up for dead. You’ve been home 
in England ever since the ivar ended ? ' 

' Yes, dear.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you come sooner ? ’ 

‘ Thai’s just what I ask myself ! Why was I such a 
sappy as not to hiury here the first day I set foot on shore ! 
Well, who’d have thought it — you are as pretty as ever ! ' 
He relinquished hex to peep upstairs a little way, where, 
by looking through the balusters, he could sec Johnny's 
cot just within an open door. On his stepping down again 
Mi. Miller was preparing tq depart. * 

‘ Now, what’s this ? I am sorry to see anybody going 
the moment I’ve come ’ expostulated the sergeant-major. 

’ I thought we might make an evening of it. There's a 
nine-gallon cask o’ “Phoenix” beer outside in the trap, 
and a ham, and half a rawmil’ cheese ; foi I thought you 
might be short o’ forage in a lonely place like this : and 
it struck me we might lil4e to ask in a neighbour or two. 
But perhaps it would be taking a lib-, rty ? ' 

‘ O no, not at all,’ said Mr. Paddock, who was now in 
the room, in a judicial measured manner. ’ Very thoughtful 
of ’ee, only 'twas not necessary, for we had just laid in an 
extry stock of eatables and drinkables in preparation for 
the coming event.' 

* 'Twas very kind, upon my heart,’ said the' soldier, ‘ to 
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think me worth such a jocund preparation, since you could 
only have got my letter this morning.’ 

Selina gazed at her father to stop him, and exchanged 
embariassed glances with Miller. Contrary to her hopes 
Sergeant-Major Clark plainly did not know that the pre- 
parations referred to were for something quite other than 
his own visit. 

The movement of the horse outside, and the impatient 
tapping of a whip-handle upon the vehicle reminded them 
that Clark’s driver was still in waiting. The provisions 
were brought into the house, and the cart dismissed. 
Miller, with verv little pressure indeed, accepted an invita- 
tion to supper, and a f*nv neighbours were induced to come 
in to make up a checiful party. 

During the laying of ‘he meal, and throughout its con- 
tinuance, S<-]ina, who sat beside her first intended husband, 
tried frequently to break the news to him of her engagement 
to the other — now teminated so suddenly, and so happily 
for her heart, and her sense of womanly virtue. But the 
talk ran entirely upon the late war ; and though fortified 
by half a horn of the strong ale brought by the sergeant- 
major she decided that she might have a better oppoit unity 
when supper was over of revealing the situation to him in 
private. 

Having oupped, Clark leaned back at ease in his chair 
and looked arohnd. ‘ We usc^l sometimes to have a dance 
m that other room after supper, Selina dear, I recollect. 
We used to clear out all the furniture into this room 
before beginning Have you kej-)t up siirli goings on ? ' 

' No, not at all ! ’ said his sw-'c-theart sadh 

‘ We were not unlikely to revive d in a few days,’ said 
Mr. Paddock ' But, howsomever, there's seemingly many 
a slip, as the saying is.' . 

‘ Yes, I'll tell John ail about that by and -by t ’ intei- 
posed Selina ; at which, perceiving that the secret which 
lie did not like keeping was to be kept even yet, her father 
held his tongue with some show el tcs( incss. 

The subject of a dance having been broached, to put 
tliQ thought in practice was the feeling of all. Soon after 
the tables and chaiis were borne from the opposite room 
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to this by zealous hands, and two of the villagers sent home 
for a fiddle and tambourine, when the majority began to 
' tread a measure well known in that secluded vale. Selina 
naturally danced with the sergeant-major, not altogether 
to her father's satisfaction, and to the real uneasiness of 
her mother, both of whom would have preferred a post: 
poncment of festivities till the rashly anticipated relation- 
ship between their daughter and Clark in the past had 
been made fact by the Church’s ordinances. T]ie\^ did 
not, how(wer, express a positive objection, Mr. Paddock 
remembering, with self-reproach, that it was owing to his 
oiigiiial strongly expressed disapproval of Selina’s being 
a soldier’s wile that the wedding had been delayed, and 
finally hindeied — with wor.se consequences than were 
expected ; and ever since the misadventure brought about' 
by his government he had allowed events to steer their 
own courses 

‘ My tails will surely catch in your spurs, John ! ' mur- 
mured the daughter of the hou.s(', as she whirled around 
upon his aim with the rapt soul and look of a somnambulist. 

' I didn’t know wc should dance, or I would have j^ut on 
my othci frock.' 

‘ I’ll take care, my love. We’ve danced here before. Do 
you think your father objects to me now ^ I've risen in 
rank. I fancy he’s still a little against me.’ 

' He has repented, linu's enough ' 

‘ And SC) have I ! If I JiM married yon the n twould 
lidvc saved many a mislortune 1 have sometimes thought 
it might have been possible to rush the ceremony through 
somehow before I left , though we wcie only m tlie second 
asking, were we ? And even if I had come back straight 
here w’heri wc returned from the Crimea, and married you 
then, how much happier I .should ha\'e been ! ' 

‘ Dear John, to say that ! Why didn’t you ? ’ 

‘ O — dilatoriness and want of thought, and a tear of 
facing your father after so long. I was in hospital a great 
while, you know. But how familiar the place seems again ! 
What’s that I saw on the bcaufet in the other room ? 
It never u.scd to be there. A sort of withered corpse of a 
cake — not an old bride-cake surely ' 
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' Yes, John, ours. TiS the very one that was made for 
our wedding three years ago.' 

' Sakcs alive I Why, time shuts up together, and all - 
between then and now seems not to have been ! What 
became of that weddmg-gown that they were making in 
this room, I remember — a bluish, whitish, frothy thing ? ' 

‘ I have that too.’ 

* Really 1 . . . Why, Selina ' 

‘ Yes ! ' 

* Why not put it on now ? * 

' Wouldn’t it seem . And yet, 0 how I should like 

to ! It would remind them all, if we told them what it 
was, how we r(^ally meant to be married on that bygone 
day ! ’ Her eyes weie again laden with wet. 

' Yes. . . . The pr v that we didn’t — the pity ’ ’ 
Moody mournfulness s(' med to hold silent awhile one not 
naturally taciturn. ‘ Well — will you ? ’ he said. 

‘ I will — the next dance, if mother don't mind.’ 

Accordingly, just before the next figure was formed, 
Selina disappeared, and speedily came downstairs m a 
creased and box- worn, but still airy and pretty, muslin 
gown, which was indeed the very one that had been meant 
to grace her as a bride three years before 

■ It is dreadfully old-lashioned,’ she apologized 

‘Not at all. What a grand thought of mine > Now, 
let’s to’t again,’ 

She explained to some of Ihem, as he led her to the 
second dance, what the frock had been meant for, and 
that she had put it on at his request. And agam athwart 
and around the room they went. 

‘ You seem the bride ! ’ he .said. 

‘ But I couldn’t wear this gown t(/ be married in now 1 ' 
she replied ecstatically, ‘ or I shouldn’t have jnit it on and 
made it dusty It is ready too old-fa.shionec1 , and so folded 
and fretted out, you can’t think. That was witli niy taking 
it out so many times to look at. I have never put it on 
— never — till now I ' 

‘ Selina, I am thinking of giving up the army. Will 
you emigrate with me to New Zeiand .? I've an uncle 
out there doing well, and he’d soon help me to making a 
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larger income. The English army is glorious, but it ain’t 
altogether enriching.* 

‘ Of course, anywhere that you decide upon. Is it healthy 
there for Johnny ? ' 

‘ A lovely climate. And I shall never be happy in Eng- 
land. . . . Aha 1 ’ he concluded again, with a bitterness 
of unexpected strength, ' would to Heaven I had come 
straight back here I ’ 

As the dance brought round one neighbour after another 
the re-united pair were thrown into juxtaposition with 
Bob Heartall among the rest who had been called in ; 
one whose chronic expression was that he carried inside 
him a joke on the point of bursting with its own vastness. 
He took occasion now to let out a little of its quality, 
shaking his head at Selina as he addiessed her in an under- 
tone — 

‘ This is a bit of a topipcr to the bridegroom, ho 1 ho 1 
'Twill teach en the liberty you’ll expect when you've 
married en ! ’ 

‘ What does he mean by a " topper ” ? ’ the sergeant- 
major asked, who, not being of local extraction, despised 
the venerable local language, and also seemed to suppose 
' bridegroom ’ to be an anticipatory name for himself. ‘ I 
only hope I shall never be worse treated than you've treated 
me to-night ! ’ 

Selina looked frightened. He didn't mean you, dear/ 
she said as they moved on. ‘ We thought perhaps you 
knew what had happened, owing to your coming just at 
this time. Had you -heard anything about — what I 
intended ? ’ 

' Not a breath — how should I, away up in Yorkshire ? 
It was by the merest accident that I came just at this date 
to make peace with you for my delav.' 

' I was engaged to be married to Mr. Bartholomew^ Miller. 
That's what it is ! I would have let 'ee know by letter, 
but there was no time, only hearing from 'ee this afternoon. 

. . . You won’t desert me for it, will you, John ? Be- 
cause, as you know, I quite supposed you dead, and — and 

' Her eyes were full of tears of trepidation, and he 

might have felt a sob heaving within her 
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?f The soldier was silent during two or throe double bars 
of the tune. ‘ When were you to have been Tnarried to the 
said Mr. Baitholomcw Miller ? ' he inquired. 

• ' Quite soon.’ 

‘ How soon ? ’ 

‘ Ne xt week --0 yes— just the same as it was with you 
and me. There’s a strange fate of interruption hanging 
over I le, I sometimes think ! He had bought the licenoe, 
which I preferred so that it mightn’t be like — ours But 
it made no difference to the fate of it ’ 

' 1 lad bought the licence ! The devil ! ' 

‘Don’t be angry, dt ar John. I didn’t know! ’ 

‘ No, no. I’m not ai- jry.' 

' It was so kind of him, considering ! ’ 

‘ Yes. . . I see, of course, how natural your action 

was - never thinking of seeing me any more I Is it the 
Mr. Miller who is in this dance ? ' 

' Yes.’ 

Clark glanced round upon Bartholomew and was sile nt 
again for some little while, and she stole a look at him, to 
find that he seemed changed. ‘ John, you look ill 1 ' she 
almost sobbed ‘ ’Tisn’t me, is it ? ' 

‘ 0 dear, no. Though I hadn’t, somehow, expected it. 
I can’t find tault with you /or a moment — and 1 don’t. 
. . . This is a deuce of a long dance, don't you think ? 
We’ve been at it twenty minutes if a second, and the fig- 
ure doesn't allow one much rest. I'm quite out of bieath ' 
' They like them so dreadfully long here. Shall we drop 
out } Or Til stop the fiddler ? ' 

‘ O no, no, I think I can finish. But although I look 
healthy enough I have never been so strong as I formerly 
was, since that long illness I had in the hospital at Scutari.’ 
‘ And I knew nothing about it ! ’ 

‘ You couldn’t, dear, as I didn’t WTite What a fool I 
have been altogether ! ' He gav( a twitch, as of one m 
pain. ‘ I won’t dance again when this one is over. The 
fact is I have travelled a long way to-day, and it seems 
to have knocked me up a bit.’ 
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There could be no doubt that the sergeant-major was 
unwell, and Selina made herself miserable by still believing 
that her story was the cause of his ailment. Suddenly 
he said in a changed voice, and she perceived that lie was 
paler than ever : 

' I must sit down.’ 

Letting go her waist he went quickly to the other room 
She lollowed, and found him in the nearest chair, his face 
bent down upon his hands and arms, wliieh were resting 
on the table. 

' What's the matter ? ' said her father, who sat there 
dozing by the tire. 

‘ John isn’t well . . We are going to Ne w Zealand 

when we are manied, father. A lovely country! . 
John, would 3^011 like something to drink } ' 

‘ A drop o’ that Schiedam of old Owlctt’s that’s iindei 
Stairs, perhaps,’ suggested lier fatlier. ‘ Nol that nowad.u s 
’tis much bt tt(T lliin liceiistd liquor’ 

‘ John,' she said, jnittiiig her face close to his and j)ressiiig 
his arm ‘ Will you have a diop of spirits or something ’ 

He did not reply, and Selma observed that his ear and 
the side of his fao‘ were quite* white. Convinced that his 
illness was serious, a growing dismay seized hold of hei 
The dance ended , h( r mother came in, and learning what 
had happened, lookc'd narrowdy at the sergcant-maioi 

‘ We must not let him he like that, lift him up,’ she said. 

' Let iiim rest in the window-bench on some cushions ’ 

They unfolded his arms and hands as they lay clasped 
upon the table, and on lifting his head hnmd his ft*atnros 
to bear the very irqiress oi death itself. Bartholomew 
Miller, who had now come in, assisted Mr Paddock to 
make a comfortable couch in the wundow-seat, where the3 
stretchf'd out ('Lirk upon liis back 

Still In* s('cmed uiu'onscious ‘ Wc* must get a floctor,’ 
said Selim ‘ O, my dear John, how is it 3 011 be taken 
like this ^ ' 

‘ My impression is that he’s di*ad I murmured Mr. 
Paddock. ‘ He don’t breathe enough to move a tomtit’s 
feather.’ 

There w^erc plenty to volunteer to go for a doctor, but 
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as it woiild be at least an hour before he could get there 
the case seemed somewhat hopeless. The dancing-party 
ended as unceremoniously as it had begun ; but the guests 
lingered round the premises till the doctor should arrive. 
When he did come the sergeant-major's extremities were 
already cold, and there was no doubt that death had over- 
taken him almost at the moment that he had sat down. 

The medical practitioner quite refused to accept the 
unhappy Selina’s theory that her revelation had in any 
way induced Clark’s sudden collapse. Both he and the 
coroner afterwards, who found the immediate cause to be 
heart-failure, held that such a supposition was unwarranted 
by facts. They asserted that a long day’s journey, a 
hurried drive, and then an exhausting dance. W’ere sufficient 
to such a result upon .1, heart enfeebled by fatty degenera- 
tion after the privatio is of a Crimean winter and other 
trying experiences, the coincidence of the sad event with 
any disclosure of hers being a pure accident. 

This conclusion, however, did not dislodge Selina’s 
opinion that the shock of her statement had been the 
immediate stroke which had felled a constitution so under- 
mined. 


V 

At this date the Casterbridge Barracks were cavalry 
quarters, their. adaptation to artillery having been effected 
some years later. It had be(?n owing to the fact that the 
— th Dragoons, in which John Clark had served, happened 
to be lying there that Selma made bis acquaintance. At 
the time of his death the barracks were « occupied by the 
Scots Greys, but when the pathetic circums^ .’ices of the 
sergeant-majoi 's end became known .n the town the officers 
of the Greys oliered the services of their fine reed and 
brass baud, that he might have a funeral marked by due 
military honours His body was accordingly leinoved to 
the barracks, and carried thence to the churchyard in the 
Durnover quarter on the following afternoon, one of the 
Greys’ most ancient and docile chargers being blacked up 
to represent Clark's horse on the occa^sion 

Everybody pitied Selina, whose story was well known. 
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She followed the corpse as the only mourner, Clark having 
been without relations in this part of the country, and a 
communication with his regiment having brought none 
from a distance. She sat in a little shabby brown-black 
mourning carriage, squeezing herself up in a corner to be 
as much as possible out of sight during the slow and dra- 
matic march through the town to the tune from Saul. 
When the interment had taken place, the volleys been fired, 
and the return journey begun, it was with something like 
a shock that she found the military escort to be moving 
at a quick march to the lively strains of ‘ Olf she goes 1 ' 
as if all care for the sergeant-major was expected to be 
ended with the late discharge of the carbines. It was, 
by chance, the very tune to which they had been footing 
when he died, and unable to bear its notes, she hastily 
told her driver to drop behind. The band and military 
party diminished up the High Street, and Selina turned 
over Swan bridge and homeward to Mellstock. 

Then recommenced for her a life whose incidents were 
precisely of a suit with those which had jirecoded the 
soldier’s return ; but how different in her appreciation of 
them ! Her narrow miss of the recovered respei'tability 
they had hoped for from that tardy event worked upon 
her paients as an iriitant, and after the first week or two 
of hi'r mourning her life with them grow almost insup- 
portable. She had impulsively taken to herself the weeds 
of a w'ldow, for such she seemed to herself to be, and 
clothed little Johnny in sables likewise. This assumption 
of a moial relationship to th-* deceased, which she asserted 
to be only not a legal one by two most unexpected accidents, 
led the old people to indulge in sarca'^in at her expense 
whenever they beheld her attire, though all the while it 
cost them more pain to uHcr than it gave her to hear it. 
Having become accustomed by her residence at home to 
the business earned on by her father, she surprised tliem 
one day by going off with the child to Chalk-Newton, in 
the direction of the town of Ivell, and opening a miniature 
fruit and vegetable shop, attending Ivell market with her 
produce. Her business grew somewhat larger and it 
was soon sullicient to enable her to supjiort hcr=^c']f and 
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the boy in comfort. She called herself ‘ Mrs. John Clark ’ 
fiom the day of leaving home, and painted the name on 
her signboard — no man forbidding her. 

By degrees the pain of her state was forgotten in her 
new circumstances, and getting to be generally accepteti 
as the widow of a sergeant-major of dragoons-- an assump- 
tion ^vlnch her modest and mournful demeanour seemed to 
substantiate— her life became a placid one, her mind being 
nourished by the melancholy luxury of dreaming what 
might have been her future in New Zealand with John, if 
he had only lived to take her there. Her only tiavels now 
weie a journey to Ivell on market-days, and once a fort- 
night to the clmrchyajd in which Clark lay, tJieie to tend, 
with Johnny s assistan.-e, as widows are wont to do, the 
flowers sIk; had pkintc'.' upon his grave 

On a day about eighteen months after his unexpected 
decease, Selina was sui prised in her lodging over her little 
shop by a vi.sit from Bartholomew Miller. He had called 
on her once or twice Ix'fore, on which occasions he had 
used without a word of comment the name by wliicJi she 
was known. 

' I’ve come this lime,’ lie said, ' less because I was in 
this direction than to ask ym, Mrs Clark, what voii mid 
well guess I've come o’ purpose, in shoit ' 

She smiied 

‘ ’Tis to ask" me again to fiiarry you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, of course' You see, his coming back for 'ee proved 
what I always believed of ’ee, though others didn’t il'liere’s 
nobody but would be glad to welcome to our parish 
again, now' you’ve showed your independence and acted 
uji to your tiust in his promise. W ell, my di..i. will you 
come ? ' 

‘ I'd rather bide as Mrs. Clank, I thinl,,’ she answered. 

' I am not ashami d of my position at all , for I am John’s 
wddow in the eyes of Heaven.' 

‘ I quite agree- - that’s wdiy I’ve come. Still, j ou won’t 
like to be ahvays straining at this shop-keeping and market- 
standing ; and ’twould be better for Johnny if you had 
nothing to do but tend him ' 

He here touched the only weak spot in Selina’s resistance 
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to his proposal — the good of the boy. To promote that 
Iheie were other men she might have married off-hand 
without loving them if they had asked her to , but though 
she had known the worthy speaker from her youth, she could 
not for the moment fancy herself happy as Mrs. Miller. 

He paused a while. ' I ought to tell 'ee, Mrs. Clark,' lui 
said by-and-by, ' that marrying is getting to be a pi essing 
question with me. Not on my own account at all The 
truth is, that mother is growing old, and I am away from 
home a good deal, so that it is almost necessary there 
should be another person in the house w'ith her besides 
me. That’s the practical consideration which forces me 
to think of taking a wife, apart from my wish to take you ; 
and 3'ou know there’s nobodj* in the world I care for so 
much.’ 

She said something about tlu'ie lieing far better women 
than she, and other natural commonplaces , but assuicd 
“mm she was most grati'ful to lum for feeling what he felt, 
as indeed she sincerely was. ilowever, Selma would not 
consent to lie the useful third person in his comfortable 
home — at any rate just then. He went away, after taking 
tea with her, without discerning min'h hope for him in her 
good-l)ye. 


vr 

;\ftcr that ovenmg she saw and hi'ard nothing ot lum for 
a gicat while. Her fortnightly jounu'ys to the sergeant- 
major’s giave were continued, whenever weather did not 
hinder them , and Mr. Miller must have known, she 
thought, of tins custom of hers. But thougli the (Imicli- 
yard was not nearly so far fiom his liomestcad as was her 
shop at t'lialk-Newton, he never ajipearcd in the accukntal 
way that lovers u.se. 

An explanation was forthcoming in tm* shape of a h ttm' 
from her mother, who casually mentioned that Mr Iku iho- 
lomew Miller had gone away to the other side of Shottsford- 
Fornm to be married to a thriving dairyman’s daughter 
that he knew there His chief motive, it \\as repoited, 
had been less one of love than a wish to provide a companion 
for his aged mother. 
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Selina was practical enough to know that she had lost 
a good and possibly the only opportunity of settling in 
life after what had happened, and for a moment she 
regretted her independence. But she became calm on 
reflection, and to fortify herself in her course started that 
afternoon to tend the sergeant-major's grave, in which 
she took the same sober pleasure as at first. 

On reaching the churchyaid and turning the corner 
towards the spot as usual, she was surprised to perceive 
another woman, also apparently a respectable widow, and 
with a tiny boy by her side, bending over Clark’s turf, 
and spudding up with the point of her umbrella some ivy- 
roots that Selina had reverently planted there to form^an 
evergreen mantle ovei the mound. 

‘ What are you diggi.ig up my ivy for ! ' cried Selina, 
rushing forward so excit ;dly that Johnny tumbled over a 
grave with the force of the tug she gave his hand in her 
sudden start. 

' Your ivy ? ’ said the respectable woman. 

' Why, yes ! I planted it there — on my husband's giave.' 

' Yoiif husband's ! ’ 

' Yes. The late Sergeant-Major Clark. Anyhow, as 
good as my husband, for he was just going to be.' 

‘ Indeed. But who may be my husband, if not he ? 
I am the only Mrs. John Clark, widow of the late Sergeant- 
Major of Dragoons, and this is his only son and heir.' 

‘ How can that be ? ' faltered Selina, her throat seeming 
to stick together as she just began to perceive its possibility. 

‘ He had been — going to marry me twice — and w^e were 
going to New Zealand.’ 

‘ Ah ! — I remember about you,' ix turned th' 'pgitimate 
widow calmly and not unkindly. ' You must be Selina \ 
he spoke of you now and then, and Sviid that his lelations 
with you would always be a weight on his conscience. 
Well-; the history of my life with him is soon told When 
he came back from the Crimea he became acquainted with 
me at my home in the North, and wx were married within 
a month of ‘first knowing each other. Unfortunately, 
after living together a few months, we ( oiild not agree ; 
and after a particularly sharp quarrel, in which, perhaps. 
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I was most in the wrong — as I don’t mind owning here by 
his graveside — he went away from me, declaring he would 
buy his discharge and emigrate to New Zealand, and never 
come back to me any more. The next thing I heai*d was 
that he had died suddenly at Mcllstock at some low carouse ; 
and as he had left me in such anger to live no more with' 
me, I wouldn’t come down to his funeral, or do anything 
in relation to him 'Twas temper, I know, but that was 
the fact. Even if we had parted friends it would have 
been a serious expense to travel three hundred miles to get 
there, for one who wasn’t left so very well off. ... I am 
sorry I pulled up your ivy-roots ; but that common sort 
of ivy is considered a weed in my part of the country.’ 

Decembey iSgy 
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At one’s every step forward it ri^i'b higher against the south 
sky, with an obtrusive personality that compels the senses 
to regard it and consider The eyes may bend in another 
direction, but never without the consciousness of its h( avy, 
high-shouldered presence at its point of vantage Across 
the intervening levels the gale races in a straight line from 
the fort, as if breathed out of it hitherward With the 
shifting of the clouds the faces ol the steeps vary m colour' 
and in shade, broad lights appearing where rnist and vague- 
ness had j)revail(;d, dissolving in their turn into melaneholy 
gray, which spn.'ads over and eclipses the luminous bluffs. 
In this so-thought immutable spectacle all is chnngc. 

Out of the invisible marine region on the other side birds 
soar suddenly into the air, and hang over the summits 
of the heights with the indilferenco of long fainiliaiitv. 
Their torms are white against the tawny concave ol ehuul, 
and the curves thev exhibit in their floating signify that they 
are sea-gulls which have jouineved inland fiom e.\j-»ect»‘d 
stress of weather. As the birds rise lx‘hif?d the fort, so 
do the clouds iisc behuid tin* birds, almost, as it .seems, 
stroking with their bagging bosoms the iiyipermost flyers. 

The profile ol the whole stnpendems luiii, as seen at a 
distance of a inih' <\l^tward, is cleanl}'’ cut as that of a 
maible inlay. It is varied with ])rotuberances, which from 
hcrcahoiits have the animal aspect of warts, wens, knuckles, 
and hips It may indeed be likened to -m enormmis manv- 
limbcd organism of an antediluvian time — partaking ef the 
ce|)halopod in shapes — Iving lifeless, ami covered vith a 
thin gri'on cdoth, which hides its substance, while revealing 
its contour This dull gieen mantle ot herbage sti etches 
down towards the levels, where the ploughs have essayed 
for centuries to creep up near and yet neaier to the base 
of the castle, but have always stopped short bcfoio f» aching 
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it. The furrows of these environing attempts show them- 
selves distinctly, bending to the incline as they trench upon 
it ; mounting m steeper curves, till the steepness bathes 
them, and their parallel threads show like the stri® of 
waves pausing on the curl. The peculiar place of which 
these are some of the featiu-es is ' Mai-Dun,' ‘ The Castle 
of the Great Hill,’ said to be the Duniiim of Ptolemy, the 
capital of the Durotriges, which eventually came into 
Roman occupation, and was finally deserted on their with- 
drawal from the island. 

The evening is followed by a night on which an invisible 
moon bestows a subdued, ytT pervasive light — without 
radiance, as without blackness, from the spot wherein I 
am ensconced in a cottage, a mile away, the fort lias now 
ceased to be visible , yet, as by day, to anybody whose 
thoughts have been engaged with it and its barbarous 
grandeurs of past time the form asserts its existence behind 
the night gauzes as persistently as if it had a voice. More- 
over, the .south-west wind continues to feed the mti'i veiling 
arable flats with vapours brought directly from its sides. 

'fhe midnight hour for w'hich there has been occasiviu to 
wait at length arrives, and I journey towards tlu' strong- 
hold in obedience to a request urged cailiei m the day. 
It concerns an appointment, which I rather regrtd my 
decision to keep now that night is come. The loiite thither 
IS hedgclc&s and treeless — I ueed not add deserted. The 
moonlight is sufficient to disclose the pale nband-likc surface 
of the way as it trails along between the expanses f>f darker 
fallow Though the road passes near the fo trcss it does 
not conduct directly to its fronts As the pb- e is without 
an inhabitant, so it is without a t’*ackway. So presently 
leaving the macadamized road to pursue its course else- 
whither, I step off iqxm the fallow, and plod stumblingly 
across it. The castle looms out of the shade by degrees 
like a thing waking up and asking what I want there. It 
is now so enlarged by nearness that its whole shape cannot 
be taken in at one view. The jdoughed ground ends as 
the rise sharpens, the sloping basement of grass begins, 
and I climb upward to invade Mai-Dun. 
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Impressive by day as this largest Ancient-British work 
in the kingdom undoubtedly is, its impressiveness is 
increased now. After standing still and spending a few 
minutes in adding its age to its size, and its size to its 
solitude, it becomes appallingly mournful in its growing 
closeness. A squally wind blows 111 the face with an impact 
wliii'h proclaims that the vapours ot the air sail low to-night 
The slope that I so laboriously clamber up the wind skj])s 
siiortively down Jts track can be discerned even m tins 
light by the undulations of the withered grass-bents — tJie 
only pioduce of this ujiland .summit i-xcept moss Four 
minutes of ascent, and a v^aiil age-ground of .some sort is 
gaiiu’d. It i.s only the enst of the outer lampart Imme- 
diately within this a chasm gajies ; its bottom is imper- 
ceptible, but th(' counterscarp slopes not too steeply ‘to 
admit of a sliding descent if cautiously performt'd The 
shady bottom, dank and cbilly, is thus gained, and reveals 
itself as a kind of binding Jane, wide enough for a waggon 
to pass along, floored with rank herbage, and trcmding 
away, right and left, info obscurity, between the concentric 
walls of earth. The lowmng closeness of these on each 
hand, their impcneti ability, and theii ponderousness, aie 
lelt as a phy.sical pu'ssiirc The way is now up the second 
of them, wliich .stands steepei and liigher than tlie first 
To turn aside, as did Clnistian’s coinpaiiion, fioin such a 
Hill Diilicult\', IS the more natural tend^'iiey , but th(‘ 
way to the interior is ujiw'ird, 'fbere is, of couise, an 
entrance to the lortrc->s , but tl»at lies far oft on the othei 
side It might possibly have been the wiser course to 
seek for ea.sier ingicss then'. 

However, being here, I ascend tlie second acclivity. Tlie 
grass stems- the grey beard of the hill- .sway in a mass 
close to my stoojiing face. The dead heads ol these various 
grasses— -lescuc.s, fox-tails, and ryes- bob and twitch as if 
pulltd by a string undcrgiound. i roin a few thistles a 
'vhistliijg proceeds; and even the moss speaks, 111 its 
humble way, under the stiess of the blast 

That (he summit of the .second line of defence has been 
gained is suddenly made known by a contrasting wind 
from a new quarter, coming over with the iuitv*- of a 
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cascade. These novel gusts laise a sound from the whole 
camp or castle, playing upon it bodily as upon a harp. 
It is with sonic difficulty that a foothold can be preserved 
under their sweep. Looking aloft for a moment I perceive 
that the sky is much more ovcicast than it has been 
hitherto, and in a few instants a dead lull in what is now 
a gale ensues with almost preternatural abruptness. I 
take advantage of this to sidle down the second counter- 
scarp, but by the time the ditch is reached the lull reveals 
itself to be but the precursor of a storm. It begins with a 
heave of the whole atmosphere, like the sigh of a w’eary 
strong man on turning to recommence mmsiial exertion, 
just as I stand liere m the second fosse. That which now 
radiates from the sk> upon the scene is not so much light 
as vaporous phosphciv -.ccnce. 

The wind, qiiickc'rii. g, abandons the natural direction 
it has pursued on the ojicn upland, and takes the course 
of the gorge's length, ru.shing along therein helter-skelter, 
and carrying thick rain upon its back. The rain is followed 
by hailstones which fly through the defile in battalions — 
rolling, hopping, ricochetting, snapping, clattering down 
the shelving banks in an undefinable haze of confiision. 
The earthen sides of the fosse seem to quiver under the 
drenching onset, though it is practically no more to them 
than the blows of Thor upon the giant of Jotim-)and It 
is impossible to proceed funher till the storm somewhat 
abates, and I draw up behintl a spur of the inner scarp, 
where possibly a bariicade stood two thousand years ago ; 
and thus await events. 

The loar ol the stoim can be htcrd tiavell T g the com- 
j)lete circuit of the castle - a measun.d mile- < oming round 
at mteivals like a circumambulating column ut ^nfantr 3 ^ 
Doubtless such a column has passed this way in its time, 
but the only columns which enter in these latter days are 
the columns of sheep and oxen that are sometimes seen 
here now ; while tht3 only semblance of heroic voices heard 
are the utterances of such, and oi the many w'lnds wdiu h 
make their passage through the ravines. 

The expected lightning radiates round, and a rumbling 
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as from its subterranean vaults — if there are any — fills the 
castle. The lightning repeats itself, and, coming after the 
aforesaid thoughts of martial men, it bears a lanciful 
resemblance to swords moving in combat. It has the 
very brassy hue of the ancient weapons that here were 
used. The so sudden entry upon the scene of this metallic 
flame is as the entry of a presiding exhibitor who unrolls 
the maps, uncurtains the pictures, unlocks the cabinc'ts, 
and effects a transformation by merely exposing tlie 
materials of his science, unintelligibly cloaked till then. 
The abrupt configuration of the bluffs and mounds is now 
for the first tunc clearly revealed— mounds when'on, 
doubtless, spears and shields have frequently lain while 
their own(‘is loosened their sandals and yawned and 
stretched their arms in the sun. For the first time', too, 
a glimpse IS obtainable of the truf* entrance used by its 
occupants of old, some way ahead. 

There, where all passage lias seemed to be inviolably 
barred by an almost vertical far;ade, the ramparts are found 
to oveilap each other like loos<‘ly clasped fingers, between 
which a zigzag path may be followed— a cmiiiing construc- 
tion that pnz/les the iminfoimcd eye But its cunning, 
even where not obscuied by dilajndation, is iiuw wasted 
on tlic solitary forms of a few wild badgus, rabbits, and 
hares Men must have often gone out liy those gates in 
the moinmg to battle with the Roman legKjns luuhT Ves- 
pasian , sumo to return no moie, otiicrs to coim' back at 
evening, bringing with tliim the noise ol ihiir heroic 
deeds But not a pnge, not a stone, has preserved tlieir 
fame 

Acouslic })erc('ptions multiply to-mght. We can almost 
hear the slnniin of year,s that has.* bonu' those deinls 
away from us .Strange articulation*-' seem to float on the 
air from that point, the gateway, v\here the annnalion in 
past times must frequently have concentrated ils('lt at 
hours of coming and going, and general excitement. There 
arises an ineradicable fanew that they ere human voices ; 
if so, th('y must be the Imgeniig air-borne vib-rations of 
conversations uttered at least fifteen bundled veais ago. 
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The attention is attracted from mere nebulous imaginings 
about yonder spot by a real moving of something close at 
Iiand. 

I recognize by the now moderate Hashes of lightning, which 
are sheet-like and nearly continuous, that it is the gradual 
elevation of a small mound of earth. At fust no larger 
than a man’s fist it reaches the dimensions of a hat, then 
sinks a little and is still. It is but the heaving of a mole 
who chooses such weather as this to work in from some 
instinct that there will be nobody abroad to molest him 
As the fine earth lifts and lifts and falls loosely aside frag- 
ments of burnt clav^ roll out of it — clay tliat once formed 
})art of cups or other vessels used by the inhabitants of the 
fortress 

The violence of th storm has been counterbalanced 
by its transitoriness. From being immersed in wellnigh 
solid media of cloud and hail shot with lightning, 1 find 
myself uncovered of the humid investiture and left bare 
to the mild gaze of the moon, which sparkles now on every 
wet grass-blade and frond of moss. 

But I am not yet inside the fort, and the delayed asctmt 
of the third and last escarjimcnt is now made It is steeper 
than either. The first was a surface to walk up, the 
second to stagger up, the third can only be asccncled on 
the hands and toes. On the summit obtrudes the first 
evidence which has been met^with m these precincts that 
the time is really the nineteenth century , it is in the 
form of a white notice-board on a post, and the wording 
ran just be discerned by the ra'^s of the setting moon : 

— Any Person found rcinoMiiL’; Kehes, bl^ ’ ions, Stowes, 
}’otior>, iiles, or othei Material Ironi t'- is Larthwois, or cutting 
uj) the* Piround, will he I^icjsec'uted as the Law itirerts 

Here one observes a difference underfoot from what has 
gone before : scraps of Roman tile and stone chippings 
protrude through the grass in meagre quantity, but 
sufficient to suggest that niasomy stood on the spot. 
Before the eye stretches under the mooniigiit the interior 
of the fort. So open and so large is it as to be jiractically 
an upland plateau, and yet its area lies wholly within the 
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walls of what may be designated as one building. It is 
a long-violated retreat ; all its corner-stones, plinths, and 
architraves were carried away to build neighboiiiing villages 
even before mediaeval or modern history began Many a 
block which once may have helped to form a bastion here 
rests now m broken and diminished shape as pait of the* 
chimney-corner of some shepherd’s cottage within the 
distant hoiizon, and the corner-stones of this heathen altar 
may form the base-course of some adjoining village church 

Yet the very bareness of these inner courts and wards, 
their condition of mere pasturage, protects what remains 
of them as nO defences could do. Nothing is left visible 
that the hands can seize on or the weather overturn, and 
a peimanenee of general outline at least lesults, which no 
other condition could ensure 

The position of the castle on this isolated hill bespeaks 
deliberate and strategic choice exercised by some remote 
mind capable of prospective reasoning to a far extent. 
The natural configuration of the sui rounding countrv' and 
its bearing upon such a sti<mghold were obviously long 
considered and viewed mentally before its extensive design 
was carried into c'xecution Who was tJie man that said, 

‘ Let it be built lierc ! not on that hill yonder, or on 
that ridge behind, but on this best spot ot all ? Whether 
he were some great one of the Belg^c, or of thf* Durotrigiss, 
or the travelling engineei of Britain’s unitf^d tribes, must 
for evi'r lemain time's secret ; his foim cannot be lealized, 
nor his countenance, noi the tongue that he spoke, when 
lie Set down his foot with a thud and said, ‘ Let it lie 
heie ! ' 

Within the innermost enclosure, though it is so wide that 
at a superficial glance the beholder ha.s only a sense ol 
.standing on a breezy down, the soliUide is rendered yvt 
more solitary by the knowledge that betM'cen the benighti-d 
sojourner herein and all kindred humanity are those three 
concentric walls of earth which no being. would think of 
scaling on such a night as this, even were he to hear the 
most pathetic cries issuing hence that could be uttcri'd 
by a sjxictre-chased soul. I reach a central mound or 
piatform— the crown and axis of the whole ^tnu tme. The 
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view from heic by day must be of almost limitless extent. 
On this raised floor, dais, or rostrum, harps have probably 
twanged more or less tuneful notes in celebration of daring, 
strength, or cruelty ; of worship, sujierstition, love, birth, 
and death ; of simple loving- kindness perhaps never. 
Many a time must th(' king or leader have directed his keen 
eyes lienee across the open lands towards the anci('nt road, 
the Icening Way, still visible in the distance, on the watch 
fur armed companies approaching either to succour or to 
attack 

1 am startled by a voice pronouncing my name. Past 
and pres(uit haye become so contusedly mingled under the 
a^isociations of the spot that for a time it has escaped my 
memory that tins mound was tlie jilace agreed on for the 
aforesaid appointiiK'nt. I turn and behold my friend He 
btand'^ wit ii a dark laiitem in his hand and a spade and light 
pickaxe over his shoulder. He expresses both delight and 
sui prise that I have come. 1 tell him I had set out before 
the bad weather began. 

He, to whom neither weather, darkness, nor difliculty 
seems to have any relation or signilicancc, so entirely is 
his soul wrapt up in Ins own deep intentions, asks me to 
take tlie lantern and accompany him. I take it and walk 
by his side. He is a man about sixty, small in figure, 
with gray old-fashioned whiskeis cut to the shape of a pair 
of crumb-brushes. lie is entnel}' in black broadcloth — 
or rather, at pre.sent, black ana brown, for he is besjiattered 
with mud from his heels to the crown of his low' hat He 
has no consciousness of this — no s^^nsc ot anything but his 
purpo.se, Ills ardour foi w'hich causes his eyes tt< shine like 
those of a lynx, and gives his motions all the < xsticity of 
an athlete’s 

‘ Nobody to interrupt us at ..this time of nigi 1 ! ' he 
chuckles with fierce enjoyment. 

We retreat a little w^ay and find a sort of angle, an 
elevation m the .sod, a suggested squareness amid the mass 
of irregularities aroimd Here, he tells me, if anywhere, 
the king's house stood. Three months of measurement and 
calculation have confirmed him in this conclusion. 

He rc(juests me now^ to ojxri the lantern, which I do, 
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and the light streams oiit upon the wet sod. At last 
divining his proceedings I say that I had no idea, in keeping 
the tryst, that he was going to do more at such an unusual 
time than meet me for a meditative ramble through the 
stronghold I ask him why, having a practicable object, 
he should liave minded interruptions and not have tho-^en 
the day ? He informs me, quietly i:)ointing to his spade, 
that it was because his purpose is to dig, then signilymg 
with a grim nod the gaunt notice-post against the sky 
beyond. I inquire why, as a professed and well-known 
antiquary with capital letters at the tail of his name, he 
did not obtain the necessary authority, considering the 
stringent j)enalti{ s for this sort of thing ; and he chuckles 
fiercely again with suppressed delight, and says, ‘ Because 
they wouldn't have given it ! ’ 

lie at once begins cutting up the sod, and, as he takes 
the pickaxi' to follow on with, assiites me that, penalty 
or no penalty, honest men or rn.uauders, he is sure of one 
thing, that we shall not be disturbed at our work till al^er 
dawn 

I remember to have heard of men who, 111 their enthu- 
siasm lor .som<', special science, art, or hobby, have qnib' 
lost the moral sense; which would lestraiii them from 
indulging it illegitimately , and I conjecture that here, at 
last. IS an instance of such an one. He jjrobably guessi's 
the way my thoughts travel, for he stands qj:) and solenmlv'^ 
asserts that he has a distmcitly justifiable intention in this 
matter ; namely, to uncover, to search, to veiify a theory 
or displace it, and to cover up again He means to take 
away nothing — not a gram of sand In tliis Ik says he 
secs no such monstrous sin. I inquire if this is really a 
promise to me ? He repeats tliat it is a jiromise. and 
resumes digging. My contribution to the labour is that 
of duecting the light constantly upon the hole When 
he has p-aclied something more than a foot deep lie digs 
more cautiously, .saying that, be it much or little there, it 
will not lie far below the surface ; such things iu'vit are 
deej). A few minutes later the point of the pickaxe clicks 
upon a stony substance. He draws the implement out as 
feelingly as if it had entered a man’s body. Taking up the 
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Spade he shovels with care, and a surface, level as an altar, 
is presently disclosed. His eyes flash anew ; he pulls 
handfuls of grass and mops the surface clean, finally rubbing 
it with his handkerchief. Grasping the lantern from my 
hand he holds it close to the ground, when the rays reveal 
a complete mosaic — a pavement of minute tesserae of 
'many colours, of intricate pattern, a work of much art, of 
much time, and of much industry. He exclaims in a shout 
that he knew it always — that it is not a Celtic stronghold 
exclu'^ively, but also a Roman ; the former people having 
probabl}^ contributed little more tliaii the original frame- 
work which the latter took and adapted till it became the 
present imposing structure. 

I ask, VVhat if it is Roman ? 

A great deal, according to him. That it proves all the 
world to be wrong in tins great argument, and himself alone 
to be right • Can I wai. while he digs further ^ 

I agree — reluctantly ; but he does not notice my re- 
luctance. At an adjoining spot he begins flourishing the 
tools anew with the skill of a navvy, this venerable scholar 
with letters after his name. Sometimes he falls on his 
knees, burrowing with his hands in the maimer of a liare, 
and where his old-fashioned broadcloth touches the sides 
ol the hole it gets plastered with the damj) earth He 
continually murmurs to himself how important, how very 
important, thi,s discov'cry is ! He draws out an object ; 
we wash it in the same primitive way b>’ rubbing it with 
the wet grass, and it proves to be a semi-transparent bottle 
of iridescent beauty, the sight of which draws gioans of 
luxurious sensibility fjom the digger Inirther and further 
search brings out a jiieee of a weapon. It is strange indeed 
that by merely peeling off a WTapper of moderji tccumula- 
tions w’c have lowered our.sclves into an anuint world. 
Finally a skeleton is uncovered, fanly perh ct. He lays 
it out on the grass, bone to its bone. 

My friend says the man must have fallen fighting here, 
as this is no place of burial. He turns again to the trench, 
scrapes, feels, till from a corner he draws out a heavy lumji 
— a small image four or five inches high. We clean it as 
before. It is a statuette, apparently of gold, or, more 
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probably, of bronze-gilt — a figure of Mercury, obviously, 
its head being surmounted with the petasus or winged hat, 
the usual accessory of that deit}'. Further inspection 
reveals the workmanship to be of good finish and detail, 
and, preserved by the limy earth, to be as fresh in every 
line as on the day it left the hands of its artificer. 

We seem to be standing 111 the Roman Forum and not 
on a hill in Wessex. Intent upon this truly valuable relic 
of the old empire of which even this remote spot was a 
component part, we do not notice what is going on in the 
present woild till reminded of it by the sudden renewal 
of the storm Looking up 1 perceive that the wide ex- 
tinguisher of cloud has again settled down upon the fortress- 
town, as if resting upon the edge of the inner rampart, and 
shutting out the moon I turn my back to the tempest, 
still directing the light across the hole. My companion 
digs on unconcernedly ; he is Jiving two thousand years 
ago, and despises things of the moment as dreams. But 
at last he is fairly beaten, and standing up beside me 
looks round on what he has done. The rays of the lantern 
pass over the trench to the toll skeleton stretched upon the 
grass on the other side. The beating rain has washed the 
bones clean and smooth, and the forehead, cheek-bones, 
and two-and-thirty teeth of the skull glisten in the candle- 
shine as they lie 

This storm, like the first, is of the nature of a squall, 
and it ends as abruptly as ^he other We dig no furiher. 
My friend .says that it is enough — he has proved his point. 
He tuins to replace the bones in the trench and covers them. 
But they fall to pieces under his touch ; the air has dis- 
integrated them, and he can only sweep in the fragments. 
The next act of his plan is more than difficult, but is 
carried out. The treasyres are inliumcd again in their 
respective holes: they are not on is. Each deposition 
seems to cost him a twinge ; and at one moment I fancied 
I saw him slip his hand into his coat pocket. 

‘ We mu.st re-bury them all* say I. 

‘ 0 yes,' he answers with integrit}'. ‘ I was wiping my 
hand.’ 

The beauties of the tessellated floor of the governor's 
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house are once again consigned to darkness ; the trench 
is filled up : the sod laid smoothly down ; he wipes the 
perspiration from his forehead with the same handkerchief 
he had used to mop the skeleton and tesserae clean ; and 
we make for the eastern gate of the fortress. 

. Dawn bursts upon us suddenly as we reach the opening. 
It comes by the lifting and thinning of the clouds that 
way till we are bathed in a pink light. The direction of 
his homeward journey is not the same as mine, and we 
part under the outer slope. 

Wal’ilng along quickly to restore warmth I muse upon 
my eccentric friend, and cannot help asking myself this 
question : Did he really replace the gilded image of the 
god Mercurius with the rest of the treasures ? He seemed 
to do so ; and yet I could not testify to the fact. Probably, 
however, he was as go* ■ I as his word. 

It was thus I spoke to myself, and so the adventure 
ended. But one thing remains to be told, and that is 
concerned with seven 5'ears after. Among the cffe'cts of 
my friend, at that time just deceased, was found, cait'fully 
preserved, a gilt statuette representing Mercuiy, labelled 
‘ Debased Roman.’ No record was attached to explain 
how it came into his possession The figure was bequeathed 
to the Casterbridgc Museum 

Diiiyoit Post, * ^ 

Moich 1885 
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A UAl K OK r<'l 3IOOi\KIf;iiT NIGIl'l 




WHAT THE SHEPHERD SAW 

A TALE OF J-OUR MOOxVLlGllT NIOHTS 

First Nioirr 

Tiik genial Justice of the Peace — now, alas, no more — 
who made himself responsible for the facts of this story, 
used to begin in the good old-fashioned way with a bright 
moonlight night and a mysterious figure, an excellent stroke 
for an opening, even to this day, if well followed u]> 

The Christmas moon (he would say) was showing hcT 
cold face to the upland, the upland reflecting the radiance in 
fi ost-sparkles so minute as only to be discernible by an eye 
near at hand. This eye, he said, was the eye of a shi'pherd 
lad, young for his occupation, who stood within a wheeled 
hut of the kind commonly in use among sheep-keejiers 
during the early lambing season, and was abstractedly 
looking through the loophole at the scene without 

The spot Weis called Lambing Corner, and it was a shel- 
tered portion of that wide expanse of rougli pastureland 
known as the Marlbury Uow^is, wlncli you directly tiavxTse 
when following the turnpike-road across Mid-Wessex liom 
London, through Aldbnckhain, in the direction of Bath 
and Bristol Here, wlierc the hut stood, the land was high 
and dry, open, f x( ept to the north, and commanding an 
undulating view for miles. On the north side grew a tall 
belt of coarse fur/e, with enormous stalks, a clump of the 
same standing detached in front of the general mass Tlie 
clump was hollow, and the interior had been ingeniously 
taken advantage of as a jiosition for the before-mentioned 
hut, which was thus completely screened from winds, and 
almost invisible, except through the narrow approach. 
But the furze twigs had been cut away from the two little 
windows of the hut, that the occupier might keep his e}^e 
on Ins sheep. 
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In the rear, the shelter afforded by the belt of furze 
bushes was artilicially improved by an inclosure of upright 
slakes, intervv(jven with boughs of the same prickly vegeta- 
tion, and within the inclosure lay a renowned Marlbury- 
Down breeding Hock of eight hundred ewes. 

• To the south, in the direction of the young shepherd's 
idle gaze, there rose one cons}hcuous object above the 
uniform moonlit plateau, and only one. It was a Diuidical 
trilithon, consisting of three oblong stones in the form of 
a doorway, two on end, and one across as a lintel. Each 
stone nad been worn, scratched, wash(>d, nibbled, split, 
and otherwise attacked by ten thousand different weathers ; 
but now the blocks looked shapely and little the worse lor 
wear, so beautitully were they silvered over by the light 
of the moon. The ruin was locally called the Devil’s Door. 

An old shepherd po* .ently entered the hut from the 
direction of the ewes, and looked around in the gloom. 

‘ Be ye sleepy ? ' he asked in cross accents of the boy. 
The lad replied rather timidly in the negative. 

‘ Then,' said the shepherd, ‘ I'll get me home-along, and 
rest for a few hours. There’s nothing to be done here now 
as I can see. The ewes can want no more tending till 
daybreak — 'tis beyond the bounds of leason that they can. 
But as the order is that one of us must bide. I’ll leave ’ee, 
d’ye hear ? You can sleep by day, and I can't. And you 
can be down to my house m teij minutes if anything should 
happen. I can't afford 'ee candle ; but, as 'tis Christmas 
week, and the time that folks have hollerdays, you can 
enjoy yerself by falling asleep a bit in the chair instead of 
biding awake all the tune. But mind, not longer at once 
than while the shade of the Devil's Door mo\' ^ a couple 
of spans, for you must keep an eye upon the ewes.' 

The boy made no definite reply, 'and the old man, stirring 
the fire in the stove with his crook-stem, closed the door 
upon his companion and vanished. 

As this had been more or less the course of events every 
night since the sea.son's lambing had set in, the boy was 
not at all surprised at the charge, and amused himself for 
some time by lighting straws at the stove. He then went 
out to the ewes and new-born lambs, le-entered, sat down, 
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and finally fell asleep. This was his customary manner 
of performing his watch, for though special pcjrinission for 
naps had this week been accorded, he had, as a matter of 
fact, done the same thing on every picceding night, sleeping 
often till awakened by a smack on the shoulder at three 
or four in the morning from the crook-stem of the old man. 

It might have been about ehweii o’clock when he awoke. 
He was so surprised at awaking without, ajiiiariuitly, being 
called or struck, that on .second tlioiiglits he assumed that 
somebody must have called him in spile of apjiearanecs, 
and looked out of the hut window towards the sheep. They 
all lay as quiet as when he had visiti'd them, very little 
bleating being audible, and no human soul disturbing the 
scene. He next looked from the opposite; window, apd 
here the case was dificrent 'I'he frost-tacels glistened 
under the moon as before , an oce asional furze bush showed 
as a dark spot on the same ; and in the foreground stood 
the ghostly form of the tnlithon. But in front of the 
trilithoii stood a man 

That he was not the .shepherd or anyone of the farm 
labourers was a[iparent in a momiMil’s observation, ins 
dress being a dark suit, and ins figiiie of slendfT build and 
graceful carriage. He walked backwards and forwards 
m front of the trilithon. 

The .shephoid lad had hardly done speculating on the 
strangeness of tfK‘ unknow/i s presence Jiere at siK'h an 
hour, when he saw a second figure crossing the open 
sward towards the locality of the tnlithon and luize clump 
that screened the hiit This second personage was a 
woman ; and immedidtcly on sight of her tlu* male stranger 
hastened forward, meeting her just in front of the hut 
window. Before she seemed to be aware of his intentmn 
he claspi'd her in his arms. 

The lady released herself and diew back with some 
dignity. 

‘ You have come, Harriet — bless you for it I " he ex- 
claimed fervently 

' But not for this,' she answere'd, in offended accents. 
And then, more good-naturedly, ‘ I have come, Fred, because 
you entreated me so 1 What can have beou the objeu t of 
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your writing such a letter ? I feared I might be doing you 
grievous ill by sta 5 dng away. How did you come here ? ' 

‘ I walked all the way from my father’s.' 

‘ Well, what is it ? How have you lived since we last 
met ? ' 

• ' But roughly ; you might have known that without 
asking. I have seen many lands and many faces since 
I last walked these downs, but I have only thought of 
you ' 

' Is it only to tell me this that you have summoned me' 
so strangely ^ ’ 

A passing breeze blew away the murmur of the reply 
and several su-'cecding sentences, till the man’s voice 
again became audible in the W'ords, ‘ Harriet — truth 
between us two ! I lu'-e heard that the Duke does not 
treat you too W'cll.’ 

' He is warm-tempered, but he is a good husband. ’ 

‘ Ho speaks roughly to you, and sometimes even threatens 
to lock you out of doors.’ 

‘Only once, Fred! On my honour, only once The 
Duke IS a fairly good husband, I repeat. But you deserve 
punishment for this night's trick of drawing me out. What 
docs it mean ^ ’ 

‘ Harriet, dearest, is this fair or honest ^ Is it not 
notorious that your life with him is a sad one — that, in 
spite of the sweetness of your , temper, the sourness of his 
embitters your days ? I have come to know if I can help 
you. You are a Duchess, and I am Fred Ogbourne ; 
but it is not impossible that I may be able to help you 
... By God I the sweetness of that roiigue ought to 
keep him civil, especially when the»e is adde-’ to it the 
sweetness of that face ! ’ 

' Captain Ogbourne 1 ' she exclaimed, with an emphasis 
of playful fear. ‘ How can such a comrade of my youth 
behave to me as you do ^ Don’t speak so, and stare at 
me so 1 Is this reall}^ all you have to say ? I see I ought 
not to have come. 'Twas thoughtlessly done.’ 

Another breeze broke the thread of discourse for a time 

‘ Very well. I perceive you are dead and lost to me, ’ 
he could next be heard to say ; ‘ " Captain Ogbourne^'* 
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proves that. As 1 once loved you I love you now, Harriet, 
without one jot of abatement ; but you are not tlie woman 
you were — you once were honest towards me ; and now 
you conceal your heart m made-up speeches. Let it bo ; 
I can never see you again ’ 

‘ You need not say that in such a tragedy tone, you 
silly. You may see me in an ordinary way — why should 
you not ? But, of course, not in such a way as this. I 
should not have come now, if it had not happened that 
the Duke is away from home, so that there is nobody to 
check my erratic impulses.' 

‘ When does he return ? ' 

'The day after to-morrow, or the day after that.' 

‘ Then meet me again to-morrow night.’ 

‘ No, Fred, I cannot.' 

' If you cannot to-morrow night, you can the night after , 
one of the two before he conies jilease bestow on me 
Now, 5^our hand uiion i1 ! To-moriow or next night yon 
will see me to bid me farewell ! ’ He seized the Duchess’s 
hand. 

' No, but, Fr('d- let go mv hand ! What do you mean 
by holding me so ? If it be love to forget all respect to 
a woman's pre.scnt position in thinking of her past, then 
yours may be so, Frederick. Tt is not kind and gentle of 
you to induce me to come to this place for pity of you, 
and then to hold me tight here ' 

‘ But see me once more ! I have t ome two thousand 
miles to ask it ’ 

' 0, I must not ! There will be slandeis — Heaven know? 
what ! I cannot meet you. For the sake of old limes 
don’t ask it ’ 

‘ Tlum own two things to me ; that you did love me once, 
and that your husbancl is unkind to 5 ou often enough now 
to make you think of the time when you cared for me ’ 

' Yes 1 own them both,' she an5wcred faintly ‘ But 
owning such as that tells against me ; and I swear the 
inference is not true,' 

' Don’t say that ; for you have come - let me think the 
reason of your coming what I like to think it. Tt can do 
you no harm. Come once more I ' 
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He still held her hand and waist. ' Very well, then/ 
she said. ‘ Thus far you shall persuade me. I will meet 
you to-morrow night or the night after. Now, let me go/ 

He released her, and they parted. The Duchess ran 
rapidly down the hill towards the outlying mansion of 
Shakeforest Towers, and when he had watched her out of 
sight, he turned and strode off in the opposite direction. 
All then was silent and empty as before. 

Yet it was only for a moment When they had quite 
departed, another shape appeared upon the scene He 
came Trom behind the trilithon. He was a man of stouter 
build than the first, and wore the boots and spurs of a 
horseman. Two things were at once obvious from this 
phenomenon ; that he had watched the interview between 
the Captain and the Du' hess ; and that, though he probably 
had seen every moven ent of the couple, including the 
embrace, he had been too remote to hear the reluctant 
words of the lady’s conversation— or, indeed, any words 
at all — so that the meeting must have exhibited itself to 
his eye as the assignation of a pair of well-agreed lovers. 
But it was necessary that several years should elapse before 
the shc]ihord-boy was old enough to reason out this 

The third individual stood still for a moment, as if deep 
in meditation. He crossed over to wlien* the lady and 
gentleman had stood, and looked at the ground , then he 
too turned and* went away in a third direction, as widely 
divergent as po‘>sible from tlihse taken by the tw^o inter-- 
locutors. I li.s course was towaids the highway ; and a few 
minutes afterwards the trot of a horse might have been 
heard upon its frosty surface, lessening till it died away 
upon the ear. 

The boy remained in the hut, confronting the trilithon as 
if he expected yet more actors qn Hie scene, but nobody 
else appeared. How long he stood with his little face 
against the loophole he hardly knew ; but he w^as rudely 
awakened from his reverie by a punch in his back, and in 
the feed of it he familiarly recognized the stem of the old 
shepherd’s crook. 

‘ Blame thy young eyes and limbs. Bill Mills — now you 
have let the fire out, and you know I want it kept in ! I 
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thought something would go wrong with 'ee up here, and I 
couldn't bide in bed no more than thistledown on the wind, 
that I could not ! Well, what’s happened, fie upon 'ee ? ' 

‘ Nothing.' 

‘ Ewes all as I left 'em ? ’ 

^ Yes.’ 

‘ Any lambs want bringing in ? ' 

‘No.’ 

The shepherd relit the fire, and went out among the sheep 
with a lantern, for the moon was getting low. Soon he 
came in again. 

‘ Blame it all — thou’st say that nothing have happened ; 
w'hen one ewe have twinned and is like to go olf, and 
another is dying for want of half an eye of looking to ! I 
told 'ee. Bill Mills, if anything went wTong to come doWn 
and call me ; and this is how you have done it.' 

‘ You said I could go to sleep lor a hollerda}^ and I did.’ 

‘ Don't you speak to your betters like that, young man, 
or you'll come to the gallows-tree 1 You didn’t sleep all 
the time, or you wouldn’t have been peeping out of tiiat 
there hole ! Now you can go home, and be up here again 
by breakfast-time. I be an old man, and there's old men 
that deserve well of the world ; but no — I must rest how I 
can ! ’ 

The elder shcj:)herd then lay down inside tlic hut, and the 
boy went down the hill to the hamlet wiieie he dwelt. 

Si'XOND Night 

When the niwt night drew on the actions of the boy were 
almosi enough to show that he was thinking of the meeting 
he had witnessed, and of the promise wrung from the lady 
that she would come there again. As far as the sheep- 
tending arrangements wgre concern! d, to-night was bui a 
repetition of the foregoing one. Between ten and Llt'ven 
o’clock the old shepherd withdrew as usual for what sleep 
at home he might chance to get without interru[)tion, 
making up the other necessary hours of rest at some time 
during the day ; the boy was left alone. 

The frost was the same as on the night before, except 
perhaps that it was a little more severe. TIu moon shone 
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as usual, except that it was three-quarters of an hour later 
in its course , and the boy’s condition was much the same, 
except that he felt no sleepiness whatever. He felt, too, 
ratlier afraid : but upon the whole he preferred witnessing 
an assignation of strangers to running the risk of being 
discovered absent by the old shepherd. 

It was before the distant clock of Shakeforest Towers 
had struck eleven that he ob.scived the opening of the 
second act of this midnight drama. It consist(‘d in the 
appearance of neither lover nor Duchess, but of the third 
figure -the stout man, booted and spurred — who came up 
from the easterly direction in which he had retreated the 
night before. He walked once round the trilithon, and 
next advanceJ towards the clump concealing the hut, the 
moonlight shining full upon his lace and revealing him to 
be tJie Duke. Fear sc zed upon the shepherd-boy : the 
Duke was Jove himself to the rural population, whom to 
offend was starvation, homelessness, and death, and whom 
to look at was to be mentally scathed and dumbfoundered. 
He closed the stove, so that not a spark of light appeared, 
and hastily buiicd himself in the straw that lay in a 
corner. 

The Duke came close to the clump of furze and stood by 
the spot where his wife and the Captain had held their 
dialogue ; he examined the furze as if searching lor a 
hiding-place, and in doing so discovered the hut. The 
latter he walked round and th'en looked inside ; finding it 
to all seeming empty, he entered, closing the door behind 
him and taking his place at the little circular window 
against which the boy’s face had been pit^^ed lust before. 

The Duke had not adopted his measures t<^o rapidly, if 
his object were concealment. Alm..>st as soon as he had 
stationed himself there eleven o’clpek struck, and the slender 
young man who had pn'viously graced the scene promptly 
reappeared from the north quarter of the down. The spot 
of assignation having, by the accident of his running for- 
ward on the foregoing night, removed itself from the 
Devil’s Door to the clump of furze, he instinctively came 
thither, and waited for the Duchess where he had met her 
before. 
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But a fearful surprise was in store for him to-night, as 
well as for the trembling juvenile. At his appearance the 
Duke breathed more and more quickly, his breathings 
being distinctly audible to the crouching boy. The young 
man had hardly paused when the alert nobleman softly 
opened the door of the hut, and, stepping round tlie furze, 
came full upon Captain Fred. 

‘ You have dishonoured her, and you shall die the death 
you deserve ! ' came to the shepherd's ears, in a harsh, 
hollow whisper through the boarding of the hut. 

The apathetic and taciturn boy was excited enough to 
run the risk of rising and looking fron^ the window, but Ik' 
could sec nothing for the intervening furze boughs, both 
the men having gone round to the side. What took place 
in the few following moments he never exactly knew. «He 
discerned portion of a shadow in quick muscular move- 
ment ; then there was the tail of something on the grass ; 
then there was stillness. 

Two or three minutes later the Duke became visible 
round the corner of the hut, dragging by the collar the 
now inert body of the second man The Duke dragged 
him across the open space towards the trihthon. Behind 
this rum was a hollow, irregular spot, ovcrgiowm with furz(' 
and .stunted 1 horns, and liddled by the old holes of badgers, 
its former inhabitants, who had now died out or de]>art(xl 
The Duke vanished into this depression with his burden, 
reappearing after the lapi«' of a few seconds. When lie 
came forth he dragged nothing behind him 

He returned to the side of the hut, cleansed something 
on the grass, and again put himself on the watch, though 
not as before, inside the hut, but without, on the shacly 
side. ' Now for the second ! " he said. 

It was plain, even to the unsophisticated boy, that he 
now awaited the other person of the appointment his 
wife, the Duchess — for what purpose it was tcinble to 
think. He seemed to be a man of such dctormiiK'd temper 
that he would scarcely hesitate in carrying out a course of 
revenge to the bitter end. Moreover —though it was what 
the shepherd did not perceive — this was all the more prob- 
able, in that the moody Duke wa.s labouring iindt r the 
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exaggerated imi^ression which the sight of the meeting in 
dumb show had conveyed 

The jealous watcher waited long, but he waited in vain. 
From within the hut the boy could hear liis occasional 
exclamations of surprise, as if he wore almost disappointed 
at the failure of his assumption that his guilty Duchess 
w'ould surely keep the tryst Sometimes he stepped from 
the shade of the furze into the moonlight, and held up his 
watch to learn the time. 

About half-past eleven he seemed to give up expecting 
her. 'ffc then went a second time to the hollow behind the 
trilithon, remaining there nearly a quarter of an hour. 
l"rom this place he jirocecded quickly over a shoulder of the 
declivitv, a littl** to the left, presently returning on hoise- 
back, which proved tlnd his horse had been tethered in some 
secret place down there' Crossing anew the dowm between 
the hut and the trilithon, and scanning the precincts as if 
finally to assure himself that she had not come, he lode 
slowly downwards in the direction of Shakeforest Towers. 

The juvenile shepherd thought of what lay in the hollow 
yonder ; and no fear of the crook-stem of his superior 
officer was potent enough to detain him longer on that hill 
alone Any live company, even the most terrible, was 
better than the company ol the dead ; so, iiinning with the 
sjieed of a hare in the direction pursued by the horseman, 
he overtook the revengeful Duke at the second descent 
(where the great western road 'crossed before you came to 
the old park entrance on that side — now closed up and the 
lodge cleared away, though at the time it was w'ondered 
why, being considered the most convenient gale of all) 

Once within the sound of the horse’s footstep-, Bill Mills 
felt comparatively comfortable ; foi though in aw'c of the 
Duke because of his position, he had no moral rLpugnance 
to his companionship on account of the giisly deed he had 
committed, considering that powerful nobleman to have a 
right to do what he chose on his own lands. The Duke rode 
steadily on beneath his ancestral trees, the hoofs of his 
horse sending up a .smart .sound now that he had reached 
the hard road of the drive, and soon drew near the front 
door of his house, surmounted by parapets with square-cut 
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battlements that cast a notched shade upon the gravelled 
terrace. These outlines were quite familiar to little Bill 
Mills, though nothing within their boundaiy had ivcr been 
seen by him. 

When the rider approached the mansion a small turret 
door was quickly opened and a woman came out As soon 
as she saw the horseman’s outlines she ran forward into the 
moonlight to meet him. 

‘ Ah, dear — and are you come ? ' she said. ' I heard 
Hero’s tread just when you rode over the hill, and I knew 
it in a moment. I would have come further if I had been 
aware ’ 

' Glad to see me, eh ? ' 

‘ How can you ask that ? ' 

' Well ; it is a lovely night for meetings.’ 

' Yes, it IS a lovely night.’ 

The Duke dismounted and stood by her side. ‘ Wdiy 
should you have been listening at this time of night, and 
yet not expecting me ? ' he asked. 

'Why, indeed! lliere is a strange story attached to 
that, which I must tell you at once But why did you 
come a night sooner than you said you would come ? I 
am rather sorry- 1 really am I ' (shaking her lu'ad play- 
fully), ‘ for as a siirjaise to jmu I had oidered a bonfire to be 
built, which w’as to be lighted on your arrival to-morrow ; 
and now it is wasted. You can see the outline oi it just 
out there.' 

The Duke looked across to a spot of rising glade, and saw 
the faggots in a heap He then bent his eyes with a bland 
and puzzled air 011 the ground. 'What is this strange 
stoiy you have to tell me that kept you awake ? ' he 
murmured. 

‘ It is this — and it is really rather serious. My cousin 
Fred Ogbourne — Captain Ogbouine as he is now— -was in 
his boyhood a great admirer of mine, as I think I have told 
you, though I was six years his senior. In strict truth, he 
was absurdly fond of me.' 

' You have never told me of that before.' 

' Then it was your sister I told — yes, it w'as. Well, you 
know I have not seen him for many years, and naturally 
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I had quite forgotten his admiration of me in old times. 
But guess my surprise when the day before yesterday, I 
received a mysterious note bearing no address, and found 
on opening it that it came from him. The contents 
frightened me out of my wits. He had returned from 
Canada to his father’s house, and conjured me by all he 
could think of to meet him at once. But I think I can 
repeat the exact words, though I will show it to you when 
we get indoors. 

‘ “My dear Cousin Harriit,” the note said, “ After this long 
absence you will be surprised at iny sudden leappearancc, and more 
bv wh.d I am going to ask. But if my life and futnic are ol any 
concern to you at all, I beg that you will grant my request What 
1 lofjmre of you is, dear ilarriet, that you meet me about eleven 
to-mghi by the Diuid stones on Marlbury Downs, about a mile or 
more tioin your house I mnot say more, except to entreat vou 
to come I will explain a! when you are thctc 'I'he one thing 
IS, I want to sf'c you Come alone Beheve me, I would not ask 
this if mv happiness did not hang upon li — God knows how ciiLiroly > 
1 am too agitated to say moie — Vours, 

‘ “ h'RED ” 


' That was all of it. Now, of course, I ought not to have 
gone, as it turned out, but that I did not think ol thru. 
1 remembered his impetuous temper, and feared that 
something grievous was impending over his head, while he 
had not a friend in the world to help him, or anyone except 
myself to whom* he would care to make his trouble known. 
So I wrapped myself up and ^^ent to Marlbury Downs at 
the time he had named. Don't you think I was courage- 
ous ? ’ 

' Very.' 

‘ When I got there™ but shall wo not wall, m ; it is 
getting cold?’ The Duke, howe\cr, did not move 
‘ When I got there he came, of course, as a full-grown man 
and officer, and not as the lad that I had known him . Wlicn 
I saw him I was sorry I had come. I can haidly tell you 
how he behaved. What he wanted I don't know even now ; 
it seemed to be no more than the mere meeting with mi* 
He held me by the hand and waist— 0 so tight — and would 
not let me go till I had promised to meet him again. His 
manner was so strange and passionate that I was afraid 
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of him in such a lonely place, and I promised to come. 
Then I escaped — then I ran home— and that’s all. When 
the time drew on this evening for the appointment — 
which, of course, I never intended to keep — I felt uneasy, 
lest when he found I meant to disappoint him he would 
come on to the house ; and that’s why I could not sleep. 
But you are so silent ! ' 

‘ I have had a long journey.’ 

‘ Then let us get into the house Why did you come 
alone and unattended like this ? ’ 

' It was ray humour.’ 

After a moment’s silence, during which they moved on, 
slie said, ' I have thought of something which I hardly like 
to suggest to you. He said that if I failed to come to-niglit 
he would wait again to-morrow night Now, shall \vc 
to-morrow night go to the lull together— just to see if he is 
there ; and if h(‘ is, read him a lesson on his foolishness m 
nourishing tins old passion, and sending for mo so oddly, 
instead of coming to the house ? ' 

‘ Why should we see if he’s there ? ' said lu r husband 
moodily 

‘ Bf'cause I think we ought to do something in it. Poor 
Fred I He would listen to von if yon leasoned with him, 
and set our positions in their true light ix-loie him. It 
would be no more than Christian kindness to a man who 
unquestionably is very miserable from sonic c.niso 01 other 
ills head seems quite turned ' 

By this tune they had reached the door, rung the bell, 
and waited. All the house seemed to be asleep ; but soon 
a man came to Hum, the horse was taken aw'ay, and the 
Duke and Duchess went in. 

Third Night 

There was no hedp for it. Bill Mills was obliged to stay 
on dutv in the old shepherd’s absence, this evening as 
before, or give up his post and living. He thought as 
bravely as he could of what lay behind the Devil’s Door, 
but with no great success, and was therefore in a measure 
relieved, even if aw'e-stricken, when he saw the forms of 
the Duke and Duchess strolling across the frcxtc'd gieen- 
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sward. The Duchess was a few yards in front of her hus- 
band and tripped on lightly. 

‘ I tell you he has not thought it worth while to come 
again ! * the Duke insisted, as he stood still, reluctant to 
walk further. 

• ‘ He IS more likely to come and wait all night ; and it 
would be harsh treatment to let him do it a second time.’ 

' He is not here ; so turn and come home.’ 

‘ J{e seems not to be here, certainly ; I wonder if any- 
thing has happened to him. If it has, I shall never forgive 
myseL' ! ’ 

The Duke, uneasily, ‘ 0, no. He has some other engage- 
ment ’ 

‘ That is very unlikely.’ 

‘ Or perhaps he has found the distance too far.’ 

'Nor is that probai;*.’ 

' Then he may have thought better of it.’ 

' Yes, he mvay have thought better of it ; if, indeed, he 
is not here all the time — somewheic in the hollow behind 
the Devil’s Door. Let \is go and see ; it will serve him 
right to surprise him ’ 

‘ O, he’s not there.’ 

‘ He may be lying very quiet because of you,’ she said 
archly 

‘ O, no —not because of me ’ ' 

' Come, then.^ I declare, dearest, you lag like an unwill- 
ing schoolboy to-night, and there's no resjionsivimess in 
you 1 You arc jealous of that poor lad, and it is quite 
absurd of you.’ 

‘ I'll come I I’ll come ! Say no more, ilarnet ! ' And 
they crossed over the green. 

Wondering what they would do, th 1 young sheoherd left 
the hut, and doubled behind the bell of furze, in((‘nding to 
stand near the trilithon unperceived. But, in crossing the 
few yards of open ground he was for a moment exposed to 
view. 

‘ Ah, 1 see him at last 1 ’ said the Duchess. 

‘ See him ! ' said the Duke. ' Where ? ’ 

' By the Devil’s Door ; don’t you notice a figure there ? 
Ah, my poor lover-cousin, won’t you catch it now ? ’ And 
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she laughed half-pityingly. ' But what's the matter ? ' she 
asked, turning to her husband. 

' It is not he ! ’ said the Duke hoarsely. ‘ It can’t be 
he!' 

‘ No, it is not he. It is too small for him. It is a buy.' 

‘Ah, I thought sol Boy, come here.' 

The youthful shepherd advanced with apprehension. 

‘ What are you doing here ? ' 

‘ Keeping sheep, your Giace.' 

' Ah, you know me ! Do you keep sinjep here every 
night ? ' 

‘ Olf and on, my Lord Duke.' 

‘ And what have you seen here to-night or last night ? ' 
inquired the Duchess. ‘Any pel son wailing or walking 
about ? ’ . 

The boy was silent. 

‘ He has seen nothing,' interrupted her husband, his eyes 
so forbiddingly fixed on the boy that they seemed to shine 
like points of fire. ' Come, let us go. The air is too keen 
to stand in long.’ 

When they were gone the boy retreated to the hut and 
sheep, less fearful now than at first — familiarity with the 
situation having gradually overpowered his thoughts of the 
buried man. But he was not to be left alone long. When 
an interval had elapsed of about sufiicient length for walk- 
ing to and from Shakefoiest Towers, there appeared from 
that diiection the heavy forlii of the Duke. He now came 
alone. 

The nobleman, on his part, seemed to have eyes no less 
sharp than the boy’s, for he instantly recognized the latter 
among the owes, and came straight towards him. 

‘ Are you the shepherd lad I spoke to a short time ago ? ’ 

‘ I be, m3^ Lord Duke.’ 

‘ Now listen to me. Her Grace asked you what >oii had 
seen this last night or two up here, and you made no rcf)ly. 

I now ask the same thing, and you need not be afraid to 
answer. Have you seen anything strange these nights you 
have been watching here ? ' 

' My Lord Duke, I be a poor heedless boy, and what I see 
I dont bear in mind.’ 
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‘ I ask you again,’ said the Duke, coming nearer, ‘ have 
you seen anything strange these nights you have been 
watching here ? ' 

‘ 0 , my Lord Duke ! I be but the under-shepherd bo}% 
and my fatJicr he was but your humble Grace’s hedger, and 
my mother only the cinder-woman in the ba('k-yard ! I 
fall asleep when left alone, and I see nothing at all ! ’ 
The Duke grasped the boy by the shoulder, and, directly 
impending over him, stared down into his face, ' Did you 
See anything strange done here last night, I say ? ' 

‘ O, in}^ Lord Duke, have mercy, and don't stab me ! ' 
ciied the shepherd, falling on his knees. ‘ T have never 
seen you walking here, or riding here, or lying-in-wait for 
a man. or dragging a heavy load* ’ 

' H’m ! ’ said his inferrogator, grimly, relaxing his hold 
' It IS well to know that you have never scon those things. 
Now, which would you rather — aee tne do those things now, 
or keep a secret all your life ? ’ 

‘ Keep a secret, my Lord Duke I ’ 

' Sure you are abhi ? ’ 

‘ 0 , your Grace, try me ! ’ 

‘ Very well. And now, how do you like shec‘p-ke('ping ? ’ 

‘ Not at all. 'Tis lonely woik for them that think of 
spirits, and I’m badly used ’ 

‘ I believe you. You arc too young for it f must do 
something to 'make you more comfortable. You shall 
change this smock-frock for d real cloth jacket, and your 
thick boots for polished shoes. And you shall be taught 
what you have never yet heard of, and be put to school, 
and have bats and balls for the holidays, and be made a 
man of. But you must never say 3^011 have bc.'n a shep- 
herd boy, and watched on the hills ".t night, foi shepherd 
boys are not liked in good con^pau)^ ’ 

‘ Trust me, my Lord Duke.’ 

‘ The very moment you forget yourself, and speak of 
your shepherd days — this year, next year, in school, out 
of school, or riding in your carriage twenty years hence — 
at that moment my help wll be withdrawn, and sma.'^h 
down you come to shepherding forthwith. Yon have 
parents, I think you say ? ’ 
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" A viddowed mother only, my Lord Duke/ 

‘ ril provide for her, and make a comfortable woman of 
her, until you speak of — what ? ' 

‘ Of my shepherd days, and what I saw here.’ 

' Good. If you do speak of it ? ’ 

' Smash down she comes to widowing forthwith ! ' 

‘ That’s well — very well But it’s not enough. Come 
here.’ He took the boy across to the tnhthon, and made 
him kneel down. 

' Now, thi.s was once a holy ])lace,’ resumed the Duke 
‘ An altar stood here, erected to a venerable family of gods, 
who were known and talked of long before the God we know 
now. So that an oath sworn hiue is doubly an oath. Say 
this after me : " May all the host above — angels and arch- 
angels, and pimcijiaiities and powers - - punish me , maV* I 
be tormented wlierever I am - m the house or in tlie gard(ui, 
in the fields or m the roads, in cluirch or in chapel, at home 
or abroad, on land or at .sea ; may I be afflicted in eating 
and in drinking, in growing up and in growing old, m living 
and dying, inw'ardly and outwardly, and for always, if T 
ever speak of my life as a shepherd boy, or of wliat I ha\'{' 
seen done on this Mailbury Down. So be it, and so let it 
be. Amen and amen.” Now kiss the stone.' 

The trembling boy repeat(‘d the words, and kissed the 
stone, as desired. 

The Duke led him off by the hand r.That niglit the 
junior shepherd slept in Shdkeforest Towers, and the next 
da)7 he was sent away for tuition to a remote village. 
Thence he went to a pieparatory establishment, and in due 
course' to a iniblic school. 

Fourth NTgiii 

On a winter evening mc%ny years siil. sequent to the abov( - 
mentioned occurrences, the ci-dcvani .'-hepherd sat in a well- 
furnished office in the north wing of bhakeforest Towers in 
the guise of an ordinary educated man of business He 
appeared at this time as a person of thirty-eight or forty, 
though actually he was several years younger. A worn and 
restless glance of the eye now and then, when he lifted his 
head to search for some letter or paper which had been 
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mislaid, seemed to denote that his was not a mind so 
thoroughly at ease as his surroundings might have led an 
observer to expect. His pallor, too, was remarkable for a 
countryman He was professedly engaged in writing, but 
he shaped not a word. He had sat there only a few 
minutes, when, laying down his pen and pushing back his 
chair, he rested a hand uneasily on each of the chair-arms 
and looked on the floor. 

Soon he arose and left the room. His course was along 
a passage which ended in a central octagonal hall ; crossing 
this he knocked at a door. A faint, though deep, voice 
told him to come in. The room he entered was the library, 
and it was tenanted by a single person only— his patron 
the Duke. 

During this long inter'-^al of years the Duke had lost all 
his heaviness of build, i e was, indeed, almost a skeleton ; 
his white hair was thin, and his hands were nearly tians- 
paront. ‘ Oh — Mills ^ ’ he murmured. ‘ Sit down. What 
is it ^ ' 

‘ Nothing new, your Grace. Nobody to speak of has 
written, and nobody has called.’ 

' Ah — what then ? You look concerned.' 

‘ Old times have come to life, owing to something waking 
them.' 

‘ Old times be cursed — wlindi old times are they ? ' 

‘ That Chri.stmas week twenty-two years ago, when the 
late Duchess's cousin Frederick implored her to meet him 
on Marlbury Downs. I saw the meeting — it w'as just such 
a night as this — and I, as you know, saw more. She met 
him once, but not the second time ' 

‘ Mills, shall I recall some words 10 vou — the '"<>rds of an 
oath taken on that hill by a shephi rd boy ^ ’ 

' It is unnecessary. He has strenuously kf'pt that oath 
and promise. Since that night no sound of his shepherd 
life has crossed his lips— even to yourself. But do you 
wish to hear more, or do you not, your Grace ? ' 

‘ I wish to hear no more,’ said the Duke sullenly. 

* Very well; let it be so. But a time sums coming--* 
may be quite near at hand — when, in spite of my lips, that 
episode wll allow itself to go undivulged no longer.' 
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‘ I wish to hear no more I ’ repeated the Duke. 

* You need be under no fear of treachery from me,' said 
the steward, somewhat bitterly. ‘ I am a man to whom 
you have been kind — no patron could have been kinder. 
You 'have clothed and educated me ; have installed me 
here ; and I am not unmindful. But what of it — has your. 
Grace gained much by my stanch ness ? I think not 
There was great excitement about Captain Ogboiirne’s di.s- 
appcarance, but I spoke not a word. And liis body has 
never been found. For twenty-two years I have wondered 
what you did with him. Now 1 know. A circiimstanc(' 
that occurred this afternoon recalled the time to me most 
forcibly. To make it certain to rnysell that all was not a 
dream, I wont up there with a sjiade ; 1 searched, and saw 
enough to know that something decays there in a closed" 
badger’s hole ' 

‘ Mills, do you think the Duchess guessed ? ’ 

^ ‘ She n(‘ver did, 1 arn sun', to the day of her death ’ 

^ Did you leave all as you found it on the hill ? ’ 

‘ I did.' 

* What made you think of going up there this particular 
afternoon ^ ' 

* What your Grace says you don’t wish to be told.’ 

The Duke was silent ; and the stillness of the evening 

was so marked that there reached their ears from the outer 
air the sound of a tolling bell. » 

‘ What IS that bell tolling" for ? ' asked the nobleman. 

' For what I came to tell you of, 3^oiir Grace.’ 

‘You torment me — it is your way!' said the Duke 
querulously ‘ Wlio’s dead in the village ^ ’ 

* The oldest man — the old shepherd.' 

‘ Dead at last — how old is he ? ’ 

‘ Ninety-four ’ 

‘ And I am only seventy. I have four-and-twenty years 
to the good 1 ’ 

‘ I served under that old man when I kept sheep on 
• Marlbury Downs. And he was on the hill that second 
night, when I first exchanged words with your Grace. He 
was on the hill all the time ; but I did not know he was 
there — nor did you.’ 
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‘ Ah ! ’ said the Duke, starting up. ‘ Go on — I yield the 
point — you may tell ! ’ 

‘ I heard this afternoon that he was at the point of death. 
It was that which set me thinking of that past time — and 
induced me to search on the hiU for what I have told you. 
Coming back I heard that he wished to sec tlie Vicar to 
confess to him a secret he had kept for more than twenty 
years — “ out of respect to my Lord the Duke ” — somelliing 
that he had seen committed on Marlbury Downs when 
returning to the flock on a December night twenty-two 
yc^ars ago. I have thought it over. He had left me in 
charge that evening ; but he was in the habit of coming 
back suddenly, lest I should have fallen asleep. That 
night I saw nothing of him, though he had promised to 
return. He must have returned, and— found iea.son to 
keep in hiding. It is all Jain The next thing is that the 
Vicar went to him two hours ago. Further than that I 
have not heard.’ 

' It IS quite enough. I will see the Vii'ar at daybreak 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ What to do ? ’ 

‘Stop his tongue for foiF-and-twenl\ \iar'.--till 1 am 
dead at ninety-four, like liie shepherd ’ 

‘ Your Grace — while you iinjKise silence on me, I will not 
speak, even though my neck should pay the penalty. I 
promised to be yours, and I am yours. But is this per- 
sistence of any avail ? ' 

‘ I'll stop his tongue, I say I ‘ cried the Duke with some 
of his old rugged force. ' Now, you go home to bed, 
Mills, and leave me to manage him.' 

The interview ended, and the steward withfln w. The 
night, as he had said, was just such an one as the night of 
twenty- two years before, and, the events of the evening 
destroyed in him all regard for the season as one of cheer- 
fulness and goodwill. He went off to his own house on 
the further verge of the park, where he led a lonely life, 
scarcely calling any man friend. At eleven he prepared to^ 
retire to bed — but did not retire. He sat down and 
reflected. Twelve o’clock struck ; he looked out at the 
colourless moon, and, prompted by he knew not what, put 
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on his hat and emerged into the air. Here William Mills 
strolled on and on, till he reached the top of Marlbury 
Downs, a spot he had not visited at this hour of the night 
during the whole scorc-and-odd years. 

He placed himself, as nearly as he could guess, on the 
spot where the shepherd’s hut had stood. No lambing wa§ 
in progress there now, and the old shepherd who had use<l 
him so roughly had ceased from his labours that very day. 
But the trilithon stood up white as ever ; and, crossing 
the intervening sward, the steward fancifully placed liis 
mouth against the stone. Restless and self-repioacliful as 
he was, he could not resist a smile as he thought of the 
terrifying oath of compact, sealed by a kiss upon the stones 
of a Pagan temple. But he had kept his word, rather as a 
promise than as a formal vow, with much worldly advantage 
to himself, though not much happiness; till increase of 
years had bred reactionary feelings which led him to receive 
the news of to-night with emotions akin to relief. 

While leaning against the Devil’s Door and thinking on 
these things, he became conscious that he M\as not the only 
inhabitant of the down. A figure in w'hite was moving 
across his front with long, noiseless strides. Mills stood 
motionless, and w^hen the form drew quite near he per- 
ceived it to be that of the Duke himself in Ins nightshirt 
--apparently walking in his sleep. Not to alarm the old 
man, Mills clung close to the shadow of the stone. The 
Duke went straight on intef the hollow. There he knelt 
/down, and began scratching the earth with his hands like a 
badger. After a few minutes he arose, sighed heavily, and 
retraced his steps a^^ he had come. 

Fearing that he might harm himself, yet unwilling to 
arouse him, the stew'ard followed noiselessly. The Duke 
kept on his path unernngly, entered the jiark, and made 
for the house, where he let himself in by a window that 
stood open- -the one probably by which lie had come out. 
Mills softly closed the window behind his patron, and then 
retired homeward to await the revelations of the morning, 
deeming it unnecessary to alarm the house. 

However, he felt uneasy during the remainder of tlie 
night, no less on account of the Duke's personal condition 
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than because of that which was imminent next day. Early 
in the morning he called at Shakeforest Towers. The 
blinds were down, and there was something singular upon 
the porter b lace when he opened the door. The steward 
inquired for the Duke. 

The man's voice was subdued as he replied : ‘ Sir, I am 
sorry to say that his Grace is dead ! He left his room some 
time ill the night, and wandered about nobody knows 
where. On returning to the upper floor he lost his balance 
and fell downstairs.' 

The steward told the talc of the Down before the Vicar 
had spoken. Mills had always intended to do so after 
the death of the Dukt* The consequences to himself he 
underwent cheertiilly but his life w^as not prolonged. 
He died, a farmer at th< Cape, when still somewhat under 
forty-nine years of age. 

The splendid Marlbury breeding flock is as renowned as 
ever, and, to the eye, seems the same in every particular 
that it was in eailier times ; but the animals which com- 
posed it on the oriwsion ol the events gatheied from the 
Justice are divided by many ovine generations from its 
members now. Lambing Corner has long since ceased to 
be used for lambing purposes, though the name still lingers 
on as the appcdlation ot the 'pot. This abandonment of 
site may be pai'tly owing to the removal of the high furze 
bushes which lent such convenient shelter at that date. 
Partly, too, it may be due to another circumstance. Fqr 
it is said by present shepherds in that district that during 
the nights of Christmas week flitting shajKs a’-e seen in 
the open space around the trihthon, togethcj with the 
gleam of a weapon, and the shadow of a man dragging a 
burden into the hollow. But of these things there is no 
certain testimony, 

Christmas 1881 . 
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We had been talking of the Georgian glories of our old- 
fashioned watering-place, which now, with its substantial 
russet-red and dun brick buildings in the style of the year 
eighteen hundred, looks like one side of a Soho or Blooms- 
bury Street transpoitcd to the shore, and draws a smile 
from the modern tourist who has no eye for solidit>' of 
build. The writer, quite a youth, was present merely as a 
listener. The conversation proceeded from general sub- 
jects to particular, until old Mrs. H , whose memory 

was as pel foot at eighty as it had ever been in hei life, 
interested us all by the obvious fidelity with which she 
repeated a story many times related to her by her mother 
when our aged friend was a girl — a domestic drama much 
affecting the life of an acquaintance of her said parent, 
one Mademoiselle V- , a teacher of French. The inci- 

dents occurred in the town during the heyday of its for- 
tunes, at the time of our brief peace with France in 1S02-3 

‘ I wrote it dowm in the shape of a story some years ago, 

just after my mother's death,’ said Mrs. H . ' It is 

locked up in my desk thenf now.' 

‘ Read it I ' said we 

‘ No,’ said she : ‘ the light is bad, and I can remember 
it well enough, word for word, flourishes and all.' We 
could not be choosers in the circumstances, and she began. 

' There are two in it, of, course, the uicui and the woman, 
and it was on an evening in September that she first got to 
know him. There had not been such a grand gathering 
on the Esplanade all the .season. His Majesty King George 
the Third was present, with all the princesses and royal 
dukes, while upwards of three hundred of the general 
nobility and other persons of distinction were a]s(> in the 
town at the time. Carriages and other con%>vancr3 were 
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arriving every minute from London and elsewhere ; and 
when among the rest a shabby stage-coach came in by a 
by-route along the coast from Havenpool, and drew up 
at a second-1 ate tavern, it attracted comparatively little 
notice. 

' From this dusty vehicle a man alighted, left his small 
Quantity of luggage temporarily at the office, and walked 
^ong the street as if to look for lodgings. 

‘ lie was about forty-five — possibly fifty — and wore a 
long coat of faded superfine cloth, with a heavy collar, and 
a bunched-up neckcloth. He seemed to desire obscurity. 

‘ But the display appeared ]'»resently to stiike him, and 
he asked of a lustic'he met in the street what was going 
on ; Ins accent being that of one to whom flnglish pro- 
nunciation was difficul*- 

‘ The countryman lo< ked at him with a slight surprise, 
and said, “ King Jarge is here and his royal Cwort." 

‘ The stranger inquiied if they were going to stay long. 

‘ " Don’t know. Sir. Same as they alwa\^s do, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘ ” How long is that ? ” ^ 

‘ " Till some time in October. They’ve come here every 
zummer since eiglity-nine.” 

‘ The stranger moved onward down St Thomas Street, 
and approached the biidge over the harbour backv/ater, 
that then, as fiow, connected the old town with the more 
modern poition. The spot was swept with the rays of a 
low sun, which lit up the harbour lengthwise, and shone 
under the biim of the man's hat and info his eyes as he 
looked westward. Against the laihance figures were cross* 
ing in the o]ii)o.site direction to his own ; amoj ^ them this 
lady of my mother’s later acquniutance, Aid demoiselle ‘ 

V . She was the daughter of a good old French family, 

and at that date a pale woman, twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age, tall and elegant in figure, but plainly dressed 
and wearing that evening (she said) a small muslin shawl 
crossed over the bosom in the fashion of the time, an^, 
tied behind. V,) 

‘ At sight of his face, which, as she used to tell us, 
unusually distinct in the peering sunlight, she could not 
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\vhelp giving a little shriek of horror, for a terrible reason 
connected with her history, and after walking a few steps 
further, she sank down against the parapet of the bridge 
in a fainting fit. 

' In his preoccupation the foreign gentleman had hardly 
noticed her, but her strange collapse immediately attracted 
his attention. He qiiii'kly crossed the Ciirriage-way, pickotl 
her up, and earned her into tlie first shoj) adjoining the 
bridge', explaining that she was a lady who had been taken 
ill outside 

' She soon revived ; but, cleaily much puzzled, her helper 
perceived that she still had a du ad of him whicli was suffi- 
cient to hinder her complete utovttry of sdf-command. 
She spoke in a quick and ner\ous way to the shopkeeper, 
asking him to call a coach. 

‘This the shopkeeper did, Mademoi.selle V and the 

stranger remaining in constiained silence while he was 
gone. The coach came up, and giving tlu' man the adtlri'ss, 
she entered it and drove aw.iy. 

‘ “ Who is that ladv ? " said the newly arrived gentle- 
man. 

‘ “ She’s of your nation, as I should make bold to sup- 
pose,” said the shopki'cper. And 'he told the other that 

she was Madenioisi'lie V , governess at General Kew- 

bold's, in the same town 

‘ ” You have many foieigners here ? the stranger 
inquired. • 

‘ “ Yes, though mostly Hanoverians. But since the 
peace they aie leaining Fiench a good deal in genteel 
society, and French instructors are rather in demand.” 

* ” Yes, 1 leach it,” said the visitor. ” I am looking 
for a tutorship in an acadein3\” 

‘The information given by the bmgess to the French- 
man seemed to explain to*lhe latter nc thing of his country- 
woman's conduct — which, indeed, was the case- and he 
left the shop, taking his course again over the bridge and 
along the south quay to the Old Rooms Inn, where he 
engaged a bedchamber. 

‘ Thoughts of the woman who had betrayed such agita- 
tion at sight of him lingered naturally enough with the 
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newcomer. Though, as I stated, not much less than thirty^ 

years of age. Mademoiselle V , one of Eis own nation, 

and of higlily refined and delicate appearance, had kindled 
a singular interest in the middle-aged gentleman's breast, 
and her large dark eyes, as they had opened and shrunk 
from him, exhibited a pathetic beauty to which hardly 
any man could have been insensible. , 

‘ The next day, having written some letters, he went 
out and made known at the office of the town “ Guide " 
and of the newspaper, that a teacher of French and calli- 
grai)h> had arrived, leaving a card at the bookseller's to 
the same effect. He then walked on aimlessly, but at 
length inquired the .way to General Newbold's. At the 
dooi, w’ithout giving his name, he asked to see Mademoiselle 

V , and was show']! into a little back parlour, where 

she came to him with a ^aze of suipiise. 

‘ " M}' God ! Wh> do >ou intiucle here, Monsieur ? " 
she gasped in French as soon as she saw his face. 

‘ “You were taken ill yesterdav. I helped you. You 
might have been run over if I had not pick(‘d you up. It 
was an act of simple hum.inity cin tainly ; but I thought 
I might come to ask if 3^011 had n'covtred ? “ » 

‘ She had turned aside, and had scarcely heard a word 
ol his speech, “ I hate you, infamous man I ” she said. 

“ I cannot bear your helping me. Go away ! “ 

‘ “ But you .are a stranger to me.” 

' “ I know you too well ! 

' “ You have the advantage then, Mademoiselle. I am a 
newcomer here. I never have seen you bcfi^rc to my 
knowledge ; and I certainly do not, could not, hate you.” 

‘ “ Are you not Monsieur B ? ” 

‘ He flinched. “ I am —in Paris,' he said. ‘ But here 
I am Monsieur G .” 

' “ That is trivial. You are the man I "oy you are.” 

' “ How did you know my real name, Mademoiselle ? ” 

‘ “ I saw you in years gone by, wffien 3'ou did not see 
me. You were formerly Member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, under the Convention.” 

‘ " I was.” 

' “ You guillotined my father, my brother, my uncle — 
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all my family, nearly, and broke my mother’s heart. They 
had done nothing but keep silence. Their sentiments 
were only guessed. Their headless corpses were thrown 
indiscriminately into the ditch of the Mousseaux Cemeter)^, 
and dcstioyed with lime ” 

‘ He nodded. 

‘ “ You left me without a friend, and here I am Jicfw, 
alone in a foreign land.” 

‘ ” I am sorry for you,” said he. ” Sorry for the conse- 
quence, not for the intent. WJiat I did was a matter of 
conscience, and, from a point of view indiscernible by you, 
I did right I profited not a farthing. But I shall not 
argue this You have the satl'^^actton of seeing me here 
an exile also, in poverty, betrayed by comrades, as fiiend- 
less as yourself ” 

‘ ” It is no satisfaction to me, Monsieur.” 

' ” Well, things done cannot be altered. Now to the 
question : aie you quite lecovered ? ” 

' ” Not from dislike and dread of you— otherwise, yts.” 

‘ ” Good moining. Mademoiselle.” 

' ” Good moining.” 

' They did not meet again till one evening at the theatre 
(which my mother’s friend was with great diificulty induced 
to fiequent, to perfect herself in English pronunciation, 
the idea .she entertained at that time being to become a 
teacher of English in her own country* Jatiu- on) She 
found him sitting next toiler, and it made her pale and 
restle.ss. 

‘ “ You arc still afiaid of me ? ” 

‘ ” i am. O cannot you understand ! ” 

' He signified the affirmative. 

' “ I follow the play with difficultv,” he said pie.sently. 

' ” So do I— now,” said she. 

‘ He regarded her long, and she was conscious of his 
look ; and while she kept her eyes on the stage the}' filled 
with tears. Still she would not move, and the tears ran 
visibly down her check, though the play was a merry one, 
being no other than Mr. Sheridan's comedy of “ The Rivals,” 
with Mr. S. Kemble as Captain Absolute. Ih saw her 
disfress, and that her mind w'as elsew'hen , and abrujnly 
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rising from his seat at candle-snuffing time he left the 
theatre. 

‘ Though he lived in the old town, and she in the new, 
they frequently saw each other at a distance. One of 
these occasions was when she was on the north side of the 
harbour, by the ferry, waiting for the boat to take her 
actoss. He was standing by Cove Row, on the quay 
opposite. Instead of entering the boat when it arrived 
she stepped back from tiie quay ; but looking to see if he 
remained she beheld him pointing with his finger to the 
fen y- boat. 

‘ “ Enter ! ” he said, in a voice loud enough to reach 
her. ‘ 

‘ Mademoiselle V — stood still 

‘ " Enter ! he said, a 'd, as she did not move, he repeated 
the word a third time. 

‘ She had ically been going to cross, and now approached 
and stepped down into the boat. Though she did not 
raise her eyes she knew that he was watching her over. 
At the landing-steps she saw fiom under the brim of her 
hat a hand sti etched down. The steps were steep and 
slippery. 

‘ “ No, Monsieur,” she ‘•aid. " Unless, indeed, you 
believe in God, and repent of your evil past ! ” 

‘ “I am sorry you were made to suflta. But I only 
believe in the gbd called Reason, and I do not repent. I 
was the instrument of a national principle. Your friends 
were not sacrificed for any ends of mine.” 

‘ She thereupon withheld her hand, and clambered up 
unassisted. He went on, ascending the Look-out Hill, 
and disappearing over the brow, tier way . as in the 
same direction, her errand being to bring home the two 
young girls under her charge, who had gone to the cliff 
for an airing. When she joined them at the top she saw 
his solitary figure at the further edge, standing motionless 
against the sea. All the while that she remained with her 
pupils he stood without turning, as if looking at the frigates 
in the roadstead, but more probably in meditation, uncon- 
scious where he was. In leaving the spot one of the chil- 
dren threw away half a sponge-biscuit that she had been 
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eating. Passing near it he stooped, picked it up carefully, 
and put it in his pocket. 

' Mademoiselle V came homeward, asking herself, 

“ Can he be starving ? ” 

‘ From that day he was invisible for so long a time that 
she thought he had gone away altogether. But one even- 
ing a note came to her, and she opened it ticmbling, 

* " I am here ill," it said, “ and, as you know, alone There are one 
or two little things I want done, in rase my death should occin, 
and I should piefer not to ask the people hcr»», it it could be a\ ouUd 
Have you enough of the gift of chanty to conic and carry cut my 
wishes before it is too late " 

' Now so it was that, since seeing him possess himself 
of the broken cake, she had insensibly begun to led sopic- 
thing that was more than cuiiosity, though perhaps less 
than aIlXlet3^ about tins fellow-country man ol hers, and 
it was not m her nervous and sensitive heart to resist his 
appeal. She found his lodging (to which he had removed 
from the Old Rooms Inn for economy) to be a loom over a 
shop, half-way up the steep and nariow street of the old 
town, to which the fashionable visitors seldom penetrated 
With some misgiving she entered the house, and was 
admitted to tlie chamber where he lay. 

' “ You arc too good, too good," he murmured. And 
presently, " You need not shut the door. You will fed 
safer, and they will not understand wi)at.we say." 

‘ " Arc you in w'ant, Mi^isieur ? Can 1 give you 

‘ " No, no. I'mcrdy want you to do a tiifling thing or 
two that I have not strength enough to do mysdf. No- 
body m the town but you knows who I really am — unless 
you have told ? " 

' " I have not told ... I thought j'ou might have acted 
from principle in those sad days, c\<n " 

‘ " You are kind to concede that much However, to 
the present. 1 was able to destroy my lew' papers before 
I became so weak. . . . But in the drawer there you will 
find some pieces of linen clothing— only two or thice — 
marked with initials that may be recognized. Will y^ou 
rip them out with a penknife ? " 

‘ She searched as bidden, found the garments, cut out 
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the stitches of the lettering, and replaced the linen as 
before. A promise to post, in the event of his death, a 
letter he jmt in her hand, completed all that he required 
of her. 

‘ He thanked her. “ I think you seem sorry for me,'' he 
murmured. " And I am surpri^^ed. You aie soiry ? " 

.‘She evaded the question. "Do you repent and 
believe ? " she asked. 

' " No." 

‘ Contrary to her expectations and his own he recovered, 
though very slowly ; and her manner grew more distant 
thenceforward, though his influence upon her was deeper 
than she knew. Weeks passed away, and the month of 
May arrived. One da> at this time she met him walking 
slowly along the beach the northward. 

‘ " You know the new , ? " he .said. 

‘ "You mean of the rupture between France and England 
again ? " 

‘ " Yes ; and the feeling of antagonism is stronger than 
it was in the last war, owing to Bonaparte's high-handed 
arrest of the innocent English who were travelling in our 
coimtry for pleasure. I feel that the war will be long and 
bitter ; and that my wish to live unknown in England 
will be frustrated. See here " 

' He took from his pocket a piece of the single new.s- 
paper which ciiicnlatcd in the county in those days, and 
she read — ' 

“ The magistrates acting undei the Alien Act have been requested 
to direct a very scrutiniriug eye to the Academies -n oui towns and 
othrr places, m which Fn nrh tutors are emplo\cd, and to all of 
that nationality who profe-^j to be tcachii^ in this co v. Many 
of them arc known to be luv'cterate Enem es and Tiaiiois to the 
nation among whose people they have foand a livelihood and a 
home ” . 

' He continued : " I have observed since the declaration 
of war a marked difference in the ( onduct of the rougher 
class of people here towards me. If a great battle were 
to occur — as it soon will, no doubt — feding would grow 
to a pitch that would make it impossible for me, a disguised 
man of no known occupation, to stay here. With you. 
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whose duties and antecedents are known, it may be less 
difficult, but still unpleasant. Now I propose this. You 
have probably seen how my deep sympathy with you has 
quickened to a warm feeling ; and what I say is, will you 
agree to give me a title to protect you by honouring me 
with your hand ? I am older than you, it is true ; but as 
husband and wife we can leave England together, and 
make the whole world our country. Though I would pro- 
pose Quebec, in Canada, as the place which offers the best 
promise of a home.” 

‘ " My God ! You surprise me ! ” said she. 

‘ " Hut you accept my proposal ^ ” 

‘ " No. 110 ! ” • 

‘ ” And vet I think you will. Mademoiselle, some da}’ L” 
' '' 1 think not '' 

' ”1 won’t distress you fiiilhtr now.” 

' "Much thanks. ... X am glad to sec 5^011 looXmg 
better. Monsieur ; I mean 3’ou are looking better.” 

‘ “Ah, yes 1 am improving. I walk in the sun every 
day.” 

‘And almost ev’ci} day she saw him- sometimes nod- 
ding stiffly oiil}', sometimes exchanging formal civilities. 
“ You aic not gone 3’et,” she said on one of these occasions. 

‘ “ No. At picsonl I don't think of going without \ou ” 

‘ “ But you find it uncomfortable here ? ” 

‘ “ Somewhat. So when will you have pity on uk' ? ” 

' She shook her head aiiQ went on Jier way. Yf't she 
was a little moved. “ He dul it on piinciple,” she would 
murmur. “ He had no animosity towauls them, and i’»ro- 
fited nothing ! ” 

' She w'ondered how he lived. It w’as evident that lu* 
could not be so poor as she had thought ; his pietcnded 
poverty might be to espape notice. She could not tell, 
but she knew that she was danger ou'^'ly interested in him. 

‘ And he still mended, till his thin, pale face became 
more full and firm. As he mended she had to meet that 
request of his, advanced with even stronger insistency 
‘ The arrival of the King and Court for the season as 
usual brought matters to a climax for these two lomly 
exiles and fellow country-people. The Kings aw’kwaid 
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preference for a part of the coast in such dangerous prox- 
imity to France made it necessary that a strict military 
vigilance should be exercised to guard the royal residents. 
Half-a-dozen frigates were every night posted in a line 
across the baJ^ and two lines of sentinels, one at the water’s 
edge and another behind the Esplanade, occupied the 
whole sea-front after eight every night. The watering- 
place was growing an inconvenient residence even for 

Mademoiselle V herself, her friendship for this strange 

French tutor and writing-master who never had any pupils 
liaving been observed by many who slightly knew her. 
The General's wife, whose dependent she was, repeatedly 
warned her ag;'.inst the acquaintance ; while the Hano- 
verian and other soldiers of the Foreign Legion, who had 
discovered the national. <v of her Iriend, were more aggres- 
sive than tlie English n xlitary gallants who made it their 
business to notice her. 

‘ In this tense state of affairs her answers became more 
agitated. " 0 Heaven, how can I marry you I " she would 
say. 

‘ '' You will ; surely you will ! ” he answered again. 
" I don’t leave without you. And I shall soon be interro- 
gated before the magistrates if I stay here ; piobably 
imprisoned. You will come ^ ” 

' She felt her defences breaking down. Contrary to all 
reason and sen'fo of family honour .she was, by some abnor- 
mal craving, inclining to a tenderness for him that was 
found('d on its opposite. Sometimes her warm sentiments 
burnt lower than at others, and then thf enormity of her 
conduct showed it.self in more staring hues. 

‘ Shortly after this he came with n resigned ’ ok on h'is 
face. “ It is as I expected," he said. “ I have received a 
hint to go. In good sooth, I ajn no Bonaparti^t— I am 
no enemy to England ; bait the presence of the King made 
it impossible for a foreigner with no visible occupation, 
and who may be a spy, to remain at large in the town. 
The authorities are civil, but firm. They arc no more than 
reasonable. Good. I must go. You must come also." 

‘ She did not speak. But she nodded assent, her eyes 
drooping. 
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‘ On her way back to the house on the Esplanade she 
said to herself, “ I am glad, I am glad I I could not do 
otherwise. It is rendering good for evil 1 ” But she knew 
how she mocked herself in this, and that the moral prin- 
ciple had not operated one jot in her acceptance of him. 
In truth she had not realized till now the full presence pf 
the emotion which had unconsciously grown up in her for 
this lonely and severe man, who, in her tradition, was 
vengeance and irreligion personified. He seemed to absorb 
her whole nature, and, absorbmg, to control it. 

' A day 'or two before the one fixed for the wedding 
there chanced to come to her a letter from the only acquain- 
tance of her own sex and country shtf possessed in England, 
one to whom she had sent intelligence of her approaching 
marriage, without mentioning with whom. This friend s 
misfortunes had been somewhat similar to her own, which 
fact had been one cause of their intimacy; iier friend’s 
sister, a nun of the Abbey of Montmartre, having p('n^hed 
on the scaffold at the hands of the same Comite de Salut 

Public which had numbered Mademoiselle V 's affianced 

among its mcmibers. The writer had felt her position 
much again of hte, since the renewal of the war, she said ; 
and the letter wound up with a fiesh denunciation ot the 
authors of their mutual bereavement and subsequent 
troubles 

* Coming just then, its contents pioduced upon Made- 
moiselle V tlie effect df a pail of water upon a som- 

nambulist. Wliat had she been doing in betrothing heiself 
to this man ! Was she not making herself a parricide after 
the event ? At tin’s cri.sis m her feelings her lover called. 
He beheld her trembling, and, in repl}^ to hi*; question, 
she told him of her scruples with impulsive candour. 

‘She had not intended to do thi-, but his attitude of 
tender command coerced her into frankness. Ih* re upon 
he exhibited an agitation never before apjiarent in him. 
He said, " But all that is past. You are the symbol of 
Charity, and we are pledged to let bygones be.” 

‘ His words soothed her for the moment, but she was 
sadly silent, and he went away. 

‘ That night she saw (as she firmly believed to the end of 
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her life) a divinely sent vision. A procession of her lost 
relatives — father, brother, uncle, cousin — ^seemed to cross 
her chamber between her bed and the window, and when 
she endcavoiiied to trace their features she perceived them 
to bo hcadle.ss, and that she had recognized them by their 
tamiliar clothes only. In the morning she could not shake 
olf the eflects of this appeal ance on her nerves. All that 
day she saw nothing of her wooer, he being occupied in 
making arrangements for their departure. It grew towards 
evening the marriage eve , but, in spite of his reassuring 
vi^^it, ht.1 sense of family duty waxed stronger now that she 
was left alone. Yet, slie asked herself, how could. she, alone 
aiifl unprotected, go at this eleventh hour andiea'^sert to an 
affianced husband that she could not and would not marry 
him while admitting at Ihe same time that she loved him ? 
The .situation dismayed / .t. She had lelmquished her post 
as governess, and was staying temporarily in a room near 
the coach-olhcc, ’wh( re she expected him to call m the morn- 
ing to carry out the business of their union and departure. 

' Wisely or foolishly, Madtunoisclle V came to a 

u’solution : that liei only safety lay in flight. His con- 
tiguity influenced her too sensibly ; she could not reason. 
So packing up her few possessions and placing on the table 
the small sum she owed, she W'cnt out piivately, secured a 
last available stat in the London coach, and, almost before 
she had fully weighed her action, she was i oiling out of 
the town in the dusk of the tieptember evening. 

‘ Having taken this startling step she began to reflect 
upon her reasons. He had been one of that tragic Com- 
mittee the sound of whose name was a hoiror to the civil- 
ized world ; yet he had been only onr of several nembers, 
and, it seemed, not the most activ He had marked 
dowm names on principle, had (elt no personal enmity 
against his victims, and had enriched himsrlf not a sou 
out of the office he had held. Nothing could change the 
past. Meanwhile he loved her, and her heart inclined to ' 
as much of him as she could detach from that past. Why 
not, as he had suggested, bury memories, and inaugurate a 
new era by this union ? In other words, why not indulge 
her tenderness, since its nullification could do no good. 
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‘ Thus she held self-communion in her seat in the coach, 
passing through Casterbridge, and Sholtsford, and on to 
the White Hart at Mclehester, at which place the whole 
fabric of her recent intentions crumbled dovvn. Better be 
staunch having got so far; let things take their course, 
and marry boldly the man who had so impressed her. How 
great he was ; how small was she 1 And she had presumed 
to judge him I Abandoning her place in the coach with 
the precipitancy that had characterized her taking it, she 
waited td] the vehicle had driven off, something in the 
departing shapes of the outside passengers against the star- 
lit sky giving her a start, as she afterwards remembered. 
Presently the down coach, “ The Morping Herald,” enteu'd 
the city, and she hastily obtained a place on the top. 

‘ ” I’ll be firm-- I’ll be his — if it cost me my immortal 
soul I ” she said. And with troubled breathings she jour- 
nej^ed back over the road she Inid just traced. 

' She reached our royal watering-place by the time the 
day broke, and her first aim was to get back to the hiied 
room in which her last few days had been spent. Wlicn 
the landlady appeared at the door in response to Mademoi- 
selle V 's nervous summons, she exidainod her sudden 

departure and lelum as best she could , and no objection 
being offered to hci re-engagement of the loom for one 
day longer she ascended to the chamber and sat down 
panting. She was b<ick once more, and hej- wild tergiver- 
sations were a secret from him whom alone they concerned. 

' A sealed letter was on the mantelpiece. ” Yc'^, it is 
directed to you, Mademoiselle,” said the woman who had 
follow'cd her. “ But we were wondering what to do with 
it. A town mcsscngei brought it after you had gone last 
night ” 

' Whc'n the landlady had left, Madem tiselle V opened 

the letter and read— 

" My dlau anp iionoi rfd Frifnp — Yen iiiivc been lliiongljt/iil 
our acquaintance absolulcly candid conceming jour ijusRiviiip:&. 
But 1 have been reserved concerning mine T Jiat is the dilftioiuc 
between ii^ You probably have not guessed that p\cry qualm 
you have felt on the subject of oui inaniige lias been parallel* d 
m my heart to the full Thus it happened that voui involuntary 
outburst of remorse yesterday, though racchanteallv depmaUd I v 
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me in your presence, was a last item in my own doubts on the wis> 
dom of our union, giving them a force that I could no longer with- 
stand. I came home ; and, on rellcction, much as 1 honour and 
adoie you, I decide to set you free 

“ As one whose life has been devoted, and I may say sacrificed, 
to the cause of Liberty, I cannot allow your judgment (probably a 
permanent one) to be fettered beyond release by a feeling which 
piay be iransient only. 

*" It would bo no less than excruciating to both that I should 
announce this decision to you by word ot mouth I have there- 
foie taken the Jess painful com sc of writing Jkdore you receive 
Ihi > I shall have lell the town by the evening coach for London, 
on reaching which city my movenienls will be revealed to none. 

“Kef lid me. Mademoiselle, as dead, and accept my renewed 
assurances of respect, lemeinbrance, and allcction '' 

‘When she liad recovered from her shock of surprise 
and giief, she remembered that at the starting ot the coach 
out of Molchestcr before lawn, the shape of a figure among 
the' outside passengers against the starlit sky had caused 
her cl momoutary start, from its resemblance to that of 
licr fiiend. Knowing nothing of each other’s intentions, 
and SCI celled from each other by the daikness, they had 
left tlie town by the same conveyance. " IJe. the greater, 
peisevered ; I, the smaller, retuined • she said. 

' Recovering from her stupor, Mademoisi lie V be- 

thought herself again of her employer, Mis Newbold, 
whom recent events had estranged. To that lady she 
went with a full heart, and explained everything, Mrs. 
Newbold kept \o herself her ppinion of the episode, and 
reinstalled the deserted bride in her old position asgoveiness 
to the family. 

' A governess she remained to the end of her days. After 
the final peace with France she became acquainted with 
my mother, to whom by degrees she imparted tLi &e experi- .. 
ences of hers. As her hair grew white, and hei features 

pinched, Mademoiselle V would wondf r what nook of 

the world contained her lover, if he lived, and if by any 
chance she might see him again. But when, some time in 
the 'twenties, death came to her, at no great age, that out- 
line against the stats of the morning remained as the last 
glimpse she ever obtained of her family's foe and her once 
affianced husband.' 

1895. 
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MASTER JOHN HORSELEKiH, KNIGHT , 

In the earliest and mustiest volume of the Haveiipool 
marriage registers (said the thin-faced g('ntlGman) this ontiy 
may still be read by anyone curious (.luuigli to decipher 
the crabbed handwriting of the date. I took a copy of 
it when I was last there ; and it runs thus (he had opened 
his pocket book, and now read aloiyi the extract ; aftei- 
wards handing round the book to us, whereiji we saw 
transcribed Ihe following)-- 

Mast^ John J ] orseletgh , Knyght, of the p')^siie of ( Ivfflon ww". 
matvd to hdilh ihe weffe laic off John :>toohtr, tn'olinu nit of Ha Ji nfnwt 
iht xiii] dan of Dcoindxv ht p'oylcg^c '\n hv onr !>up’ni( hedd nj 
ihe ihynhe of Inqdondc Kvnst Hairy the J‘ii9 

Now, if 3’ou turn 1o the long and elaborate pedigree oi 
the ancienl family of the ih^rscleighs of Clyfton Hoi si - 
leigh, you will hud no mention whattwei of this alliance, 
notwithstanding ihe j>rivil(‘ge given by the Sovereign and 
head of the Churcli , the said Sir John being tlurein 
chronicled as mairying, at a date apparently earliei than 
the above, the daughter and hen ess ot Rifjiard Plidipson, 
ol Montislope, in Nether AVessex, a lady who outlived 
him, of which marriage there were issue two daughters 
and a son, who succeeded him in his estates. How are 
we to account for these, as it would seem, contemporaneous 
wives ? A strange local tradition only ran hcli^ us, and 
this can be briefly told. 

One evening in the autumn of tho year 1540 or 15.) 1, a 
young sailor, whose Christian name was Roger, but whose 
surname is not known, landed at his native place of Haven- 
pool, on the South Wessex coast, after a voyage in the 
Newfoundland trade, then newly sprung into existence. 
He returned in the sliip Primrose with a cargo of ' tra3me 
oyle brought home from the New Founde Lande,' to quote 
from the town records of the date. During his absence of 
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two summers and a winter, which made up the term of a 
Newfoundland ‘ spell/ many unlooked-for changes had 
occurred within the quiet little seaport, some of which 
closely affected Roger the sailor At the time of his depar- 
ture his only sister Edith had become the bride of one 
Stocker, a lespcctable townsman, and part owner of the 
b\ig in which Roger had sailed , and it was to the house 
of this couple, Ins only relatives, that the young man directed 
his steps. On trying the door in Quay Street he found it 
locked, and then ob'-erved that the windows were boarded 
up. Ill' jiiiing of a bystander, he leaint for the first time 
of the death of his brother-in-law, though that event had 
taken place neailv ei^diteen months before. 

‘ And my si^tei Edil'i ? ’ asked Roger. 

‘ Sht s man led again as they do say, and hath been 
so these twelve months, l don't vouch for the truth o’t, 
though if she isn't she ought to be.' 

Roger’s face giew daik He was a man with a consider- 
able re<;ei ve of strong passion, and he asked his informant 
what he meant by speaking thus. 

The man explained that shortly after the young woman's 
bereavement a stranger had come to the port. He had 
seen her moping on the qlla3^ had been atti acted by her 
youth and loneliness, and m an extraordinarily brief wooing 
had completely fascinated her -had carried her off, and, 
as was reported had married her. Though he had come 
by water, he was supposed to»Iive no very great distance 
off by land. They were last heard of at Oo/ewood, in 
Upper Wessex, at the house of one Wall, a timbei -merchant, 
where, he believed, she still had a lodging, though her 
husband, if he were lawfully that much, was but - n occa- 
sional visitor to the place. 

‘ The stranger '> ’ asked Roger. ‘ Did you see him ? 
What manner of man was he ? 

‘ I liked him not,’ said the other. ' He seemed of that 
kind that hath something to conceal, and as he walked 
with her he ever and anon turned his head and gazed 
behind him, as if he much feared an unwelcome pursuer. 
But, faith,' continued he, ' it may have been the man's 
anxiety only. Yet did I not like him.’ 
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* Was he older than my sister ? ’ Roger asked. 

‘ Ay — much older ; from a dozen to a score of years 
^ older. A man of some position, maybe, pla5dng an amorous 
game for the pleasure of the hour. Who knowcth but 
that he have a wife already 7 Many have done the thing 
hereabouts of late." 

Having paid a visit to the graves of his relatives, the 
sailor next day went along the straight road which, then a 
lane, now a highway, conducted to the curious little inland 
town named by the Havenpool man. It is unnecessary 
to describe Oozewood on the South-Avon. It has a rail- 
way at the present day ; but thiity years of steam traffic 
past its precincts have hardly inodilud its original features. 
Surrounded by a sort of fresh-water lagoon, dividing it 
from meadows and coppice, its ancient thatch and timber 
houses have barely made way even in the front street for 
the ubiquitou<; modem brick and slate. It neither increases 
nor diminishes in size ; it is difficult to say wliat the inhabi- 
tants find to do, for though trades in woodware an* still 
carried on, there cannot be enough of this class of work 
nowadav's to maintain all the householders, the forests 
around having been so greatly thinned and curtaih'd. At 
the time of this tradition the forests were dense, artificers 
in wood abounded, and the timber trade was brisk. Every 
hoU‘'e in the towni, without exception w^as of oak frame- 
work. hik’d in with plaster, and covered with tliatch, the 
chimney being the onl> brick portion ol tln^ structure. 
Inquirv soon bi ought Roger the sailor to the door of Wall, 
the timber-deak r rt feired to, but it was i>ome time before 
he was able to gain admission to the lodging of lus sister, 
the people having jilainly received directions not to wel- 
come strangers. 

She was sitting in an, upper room on one of the lath- 
bagiked, willow-bottomed ‘ shepherd’s chairs, made on the 
spot then as to tins day, and as they w’cre ptobably made 
there in the davs of the Heptarchy. In her lap was an 
infant, which she had been suckling, though now it had 
fallen asleep ; so had the young mother herself for a few 
minutes, under the diowsing etlects of solitude Hearing 
footsteps on the stairs, she awoke, started up with a glad 
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cry, and ran to the door, opening which she met her brother 
on the threshold. 

‘ 0, this merry ; I didn’t expect 'ee ! ’ she said. ' Ah, 
Roger— T thought it was John.' Her tones fell to dis- 
appointment. 

. The sailor kissed her, looked at her sternly for a few 
moments, and pointing to the infant, said, ‘ You mean 
the f.ither of this ? ’ 

‘ \es, my husband,’ .said Edith. 

' 1 hope so,’ he aiiaweied 

' Why, Roger, I’m married— of a tinth am T * ’ she cried. 

‘ Shame upon 'ee, it 1 me ! it not true, worse. Master 
Stot ker was an lioiiest man, and ye should have respected 
his memory longei. Wliere is thy husband ? ’ 

‘ He comes often. I tl ought it was he now. Our mar- 
riage has to ])e kept secrc * for a while — it was done privily 
for certain reasons; but we was married at tliurch like 
honest folk — afore God we were, Roger, six months after 
poor Stocker’s death.’ 

‘ ’Twas too soon,’ said Roger 

' T was living in a house alone , I had nowhere to go to. 
You were far over sea in the New Found Land, and John 
took me and bi ought im' here ’ 

' How otten doth he come r ’ says Roger again 

‘ Once or twice weekly,’ sa>s she. 

' 1 wish th* ’dst wailed till I letumed, dear Edy,‘ he 
said. ‘ It mid be you are a wife— I hope so. But, if so, 
why this mystery ? Why this mean and cramped lodging 
in this lonely copse-ciicled town ? Of what standing is 
your husband, and of where ? ’ 

' He is of gentle breeding— his name is John. am not 
free to tell his tamily-name. He is said to be of London, 
for safety’ sake ; but he really l.ives in the county next 
adjoining this ’ 

‘ Wheie in the next county? ’ 

' I do not know. He has preferred not to tell me, that 
I may not have the secret forced from me, to his and my 
hurt, by bringing the marriage to the ears of his kinsfolk 
and friends.’ 

Her brother’s face flushed. * Our people have been 
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' honest townsmen, well-reputed for long ; why should you 
readily take such humbling from a sojourner of whom 
th' 'st know nothing ? ’ 

They remained in constrained converse till her quick 
ear caught a sound, for which she might have been waiting 
— a horse's footfall. ‘ It is John 1 ' said she. ' This is his 
night — Saturday.’ 

‘ Don’t be frightened lest he should fmd me here ! ’ said 
Roger. ' I am on the point of leaving. I wish not to be a 
third party. Say nothing at all about my visit, if it will 
incommode you so to do. I will see thee before I go 
afloat again.’ 

Speaking thus he left the ioom» and descending the 
staircase let himself out by the front door, thinking hg 
might obtain a glimpse of the approaching horseman. But 
that traveller had in the meantime gone stealthily round 
to the back of the homestead and peering along the pimon- 
end of the house Roger discerned him unbridling and halter- 
ing his horse with his own hands in the shed there. 

Roger retired to the neighbouring inn called the Black 
Lamb, and meditated. This mysterious method of approach 
determined him, after all, not to leave the place till he had 
ascertained more definite facts of his sister’s position— 
whether she were the deluded victim of the stranger or 
the wife she obviously believed herself to be. Having 
eaten some supper, he left the inn, it b«'ing now about 
eleven o’clock. lie first loc?ked into the shed, and, finding 
the horse still standing there, waited irii solutely near the 
door of his sister’s lodging. lialf-an-hour elapsed, and, 
while thinking he would dimb into a loft hard by for a 
night’s rest, there seemed to be a movement within the 
shutters of the sitting-room that his sister occupied Roger 
hid himself behind a faggot-.stack m ar the back door, 
rightly divining that his .sister’s visitor would emerge by 
the way he had entered. The dpor opened, and the candle 
she held in her hand lighted for a moment the stranger’s 
form, showing it to be that of a tall and handsome person- 
age, about forty years of age, and apparently of a superior 
position in life. Edith was assisting him to cloak himself, 
which being done he took leave of her with a ki.ss and left 
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the house. From the door she watched him bridle and 
saddle his horse, and having mounted and waved an adieu 
to her as she stood candle in hand, he turned out of the 
yard and rode away. 

The horse which bore him was, or seemed to be, a little 
lame, and Roger fancied from this that the rider's journey 
fvas not likely to be a long one. Being light of foot he 
followed apace, having no great difficulty on such a still 
night in keeping within earshot some few miles, the horse- 
man pausing more than once. In this pursuit Roger dis- 
co veieJ the rider to choose bridle- tracks and open com- 
mons in jireference to any high road. The distance soon 
began to prove a mQ’ e trying one than he had bargained 
lor ; and when out of breath and m some despair of being 
able to ascertain the n an’s identity, he perceived an ass 
standing in the starlight under a hayrick, fiom which the 
animal was helping itself to periodic mouthfuls. 

The story goes that Roger caught the ass, mounted, and 
again resumed the trail of the unconscious horseman, which 
feat may have been possible to a nautical young fellow, 
though one can hardly understand how a sailor would ride 
such an animal without bndle or saddle, and strange to 
his hands, unless the creature were e.xtiaordinarily docile. 
This question, however, is immaterial. Sulfice it to say 
that at dawn the following moining Roger belu Id his sister's 
lover or husband enteiing the gates of a Iarg(‘ and well- 
timbered park on the south-western verge of the White 
Hart Forest (as it was then called), now known to every- 
body as the Vale of Blackmoor. Thereupon the sailor 
discarded his steed, and finding for himself an obscurer 
entrance to the same park a little further on, ' e crossed 
the grass to reconnoitie. 

He piesently perceived amid the trees before him a 
man.sion which, new to himself, was one of the best-known 
in the county at that time., Of this fine manorial residence 
hardly a trace now remains ; but a manuscript dated some 
years later than the events we are regarding describes it 
in terms from which the imagination may construct a 
singularly clear and vivid picture. This record presents 
it as consisting of ‘ a faire yellow freestone building, partly 
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two and partly three storeys ; a faire halle and parlour, 
both wa5niscotted ; a faire dyning roome and withdrawing 
roome, and many good lodgings ; a kitchen adjoyninge 
backwarde to one end of the dwelling-house, with a faire 
passage from it into the halle, parlour, and dyninge roome, 
and sellars adjoyninge. 

‘ Jj^n the front of the house a square greene court, and a 
curious gatehouse with lodgings in it, standing with the 
front of the house to the south ; in a large outer court 
three’ stables, a coach-house, a large barne, and a stable 
for oxen and kync, and all houses necessary. 

* Without the gatehouse, paled in, a large square greene, 
in which standeth a faire chap})ell ; ®f the south-east side 
of the greene court, towards the river, a large garden. , 

*'Of the south-west side of the greene court is a large 
bowling greene, with fewer mounted walks about it, all 
walled about with a balteled wall, and sett with all ^orts 
> of fruit ; and out of it into the feildes there are large walks 
under many tall elnics orderly planted.’ 

Then follows a description of the orchards and gardens ; 
the servants’ offices, biewhouse, bakehouse, daily, pigeon- 
houses, and corn-mill ; the river and its abundance of 
fish ; the warren, the coppices, the walks ; ending thus — 

' And all the country north of the house, open champaign, 
sandy feildes, very dry and pleasant for all kindes of reciea- 
tion, huntinge, and hawkinge, and profitable for tillage 
. . . The house hath a latge prospect east, south, and 
west, over a very large and pleasant vale ... is seated 
from the good niarkett towns of Sherton Abbas three miles, 
and Ivell a mile, that plentifully yield all manner of provi- 
sion , and within twelve miles of the .south sea.’ 

It was on the grass before this seductive and pictuicsque 
structure that the sailor., stood at ga/e under the elms in 
the dim dawn of Sunday morning, and saw to his surprise 
his sister s lover and liorse vanish within the court of the 
building. 

Perplexed and weary, Roger slowly retreated, more than 
ever convinced that something was wioiig in his sister’s 
position. He crossed the bowling-green to the avenue of 
elms, and, bent on further research, was about to dimb 
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into one of these, when, looking below, he saw a heap of 
hay apparently for horses or deer. Into this he crept, 
and, having eaten a crust of bread which he had hastily 
thrust into his pocket at the inn, he curled up and fell 
asleep, tlie hay forming a comfortable bed, and quite cover- 
ing him over. 

. He slept soundly and long, and was awakened by^ the 
sound ol a bell. On peering from the hay he found the 
lime had advanced to full day ; the sun was shining brightly. 
The bell was that of the ‘ faire chappell ' on the green out- 
side the gatehouse, and it was calling to matins. Presently 
the priest crossed the green to a little side-door in the 
ciiancel, and tin 11 frowi the gateway of the man'^ion emerged 
the household, the tall man whom Roger had seen with 
his sister on the previo is night, on his arm being a poftly 
dame, and, running bcvde the pair, two little girls and a 
boy. These all entered the chapel, and the bell having 
ceased and the environs become clear, the sailor crept 
out from his hiding. 

He sauntered towards the chapel, the opening words of 
the service being audible within. While standing by ‘the 
porch he saw a belated servitor approaching from the 
kitchen-court to attend the service also. Roger carelessly 
accosted him, and asked, as an idle wanderer, tlie name of 
the family he had just seen cross over from the mansion. 

* Od zounds 1 if ye modden be a stranger here in very 
truth, goodmaii. That wer Sir John and his dame, and 
his children Elizabeth, Mary, and John.' 

' I be from foreign parts. Sir John v/hnt d've call’n ? ' 

' Master John Horseleigh, Knight, who had a'most as 
much lond by inheritance of his mether as 'a 'lad by his 
father, and likewise some by his wife. Why, bain’t his 
arms dree goolden horses’ heads, and idden his lady the 
daughter of Master Richard Phelipson, of Montislope, in 
Nether Wessex, known tg us all ? ' 

‘ It mid be so, and y^t it mid not. However, th’ 'It 
miss thy prayers for such an honest knight’s welfare, and 
I have to traipse seaward many miles.’ 

He went onward, and as he walked continued saying 
to himself, ‘ Now to that poor wronged fool Edy. The 
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i fond thing ! I thought it ; Twas too quick— she was ever 
amorous. What’s to become of her 1 God wot ! How 
be I going to face her with the news, and how be I to hold 
it from her ? To bring this disgrace on mv father’s hon- 
oured name, a double-tongued knave ! ’ He turned and 
shook his fist at the chapel and all in it, and resumed his 
1 way. 

Perhaps it was owing to the perplexity of his mind that, 
instead of returning by the direct road towards his sister’s 
obscure lodging in the next county, he followed the high- 
way to Casterbridge, some fifteen miles off, where he 
remained drinking hard all that afternoon and evening, 
and where he lay that and two or tjjree succeeding nights, 
wandering thence along the Anglebury road to some village 
that way, and lying the Friday night after at his native 
place of Ilavenpool. The sight of the iamiliar objects 
there seems to have stirred him anew to action, and the 
next morning he was obseivid pursuing the way to Oozc- 
• wood that he had ioliowtul on tlie Saturday pievious, 
leckoning, no doubt, that Saturday night would, as lx fore, 
be a time for finding Sir John with lus .siistei again. 

' He delayed to reach the place till just befoie sunset. 
His sister was walking in the meadows at the foot of the 
garden, with a nursemaid w'ho carried tin' baby, and she 
looked up pensively when he approached Anxiety as to 
her position had already told uj)on her qnce rosy cheeks 
and lucid eyes. But conecin for heisilf and child was dis- 
placed for the moment by her regard of Roger’s woin and 
haggard face. 

‘Why — you are sick, Roger- -you aie tired! Where 
have you been these many days ? Why not keep me 
company a bit — my husband is much away ? And we 
have hardly spoke at all of dear fath<T and of your vo^ age 
to the New I..and. Why did you go away so suddenly ? 
There is a spare chamber at my lodging.’ 

* Come indoors,' he said. ' Wc’ll talk now - talk a good 
deal. As for him [nodding to the child], better heave him 
into the river ; better for him and you ! ’ 

She forced a laugh, as if she tried to see a good joke in 
the remark, and they went silently indoo^‘^ 
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‘ A miserable hole ! ’ said Roger, looking round the room, ^ 

* Nay, but 'tis very pretty I ’ 

‘ Not after what I’ve seen. Did he marry 'ee at church 
in orderly fashion ^ ’ 

‘ He did sure — at our church at Ilavenpool.’ 

* But m a piivy way ? ’ 

‘ Ay — because of his fiicnds- it was at night-time.’ ' 

‘ Ede, ye fond one — for all that he’s not thy husband l’ 
Th' 'rt not his wife ; and the child is a bastard. He hath 
a wife and children of his own rank, and bearing his name ; 
and lliat’s Sir John Horscleigh. of Clyfton Hoi.seleigh, and 
not plain Jack, as you tliink him, and your lawful husband. 
The sari ament of marfiage is no safeguard nowadays. The 
King's new-made headship of the Church hath led men to 
prat lise tiiese tricks h 'hily.’ 

She had turned whn . ‘ That's not true, Roger ! ' sTie 
said. ‘ You are in liquor, my brother, and you know not 
what you say I Your seafaring years have taught ’ee bad 
things ! ’ 

‘ Edith — I've seen them ; wife and family — all. How 
canst - - ' 

They were sitting in the gathered darkness, and at thab 
moment steps were heard without. ' Go out this way,’ 
she said. ‘ It is my husband. He must not .see thee in 
this mood. Get away till to-morrow, Roger, as you care 
for me.’ 

She pushed her brother through a door leading to the 
back stairs, and almost as soon as it was closed her visitor 
entered. Roger, however, did not retreat down the stairs ; 
he stood and looked through the boboin-hi'lc. If the 
visitor turned out to be Sir John, he had d- < ' rmined to 
confront him. 

It was the knight. She had struck a light on his entry, 
and he kis.sed the child, and took Edith tenderly by tne 
shoulders, looking into her face. 

‘ Something’s gone awry wi’ my dear ! ' he said. ‘ What 
is it ? What’s the matter ? ’ 

' O, Jack 1 ' she cried. ‘ I have heard such a fearsome 
rumour— what doth it mean ? He who told me is my best 
friend. He must be deceived ! But who deceived him, 
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tod why ? Jack, I was just told that you had a wife 
living when you married me, and have her still 1 ' 

‘ A wife ?— H'm.’ 

* Yes, and children. Say no, say no I ' 

" By God ! I have no lawful wife but you ; and as for 
children, many or few, they are all bastards, save this one 
alone 1 ' 

‘ And that you be Sii John Horseleigh of Clyfton ^ ' 

' I mid be. I have never said so to 'ee.' 

' But Sir John is known to have a lady, and issue of 
her I ’ 

The knight looked down. ' How did thy mind get filled 
with such as this ? ’ he asked. ^ 

‘ One of my kindred came.' 

' A tiaitor ! Why should he mar our life Ah I y6u 
said you had a brother at sea — where is he now ? ' 

‘ Here / ’ came from close behind him. And flinging 
open the door, Roger faced the intruder. ‘ Liar 1 ' he said, 

' to call thyself her husband > ' 

Sir John fired up, and made a lush at the sailor, who 
seized him by the collar, and in the wrestle they both fell, 
Roger under. B iit in a few seconds ht* contrived to exti icate 
his right arm, and drawing fiom his belt a knife which he 
wore attached to a cord round his neck he opened it with 
his teeth, and stiuck it into the breast of Sir John stretched 
above him. Edith had during these mopients run into 
the next room to place the, child in safety, and when she 
pime back the knight was relaxing his hold on Roger’s 
throat. He rolled over upon his back and groaned. 

The only witness of the scene save the three concerned 
was the nursemaid, who had brought in the child on its 
fathers arrival. She stated afterwards that nobody sus- 
pected Sir John had received his d-ath-wound : yet it 
was so, though he did riot die for a long while, meaning 
thereby an hour or two ; that Mistress Edith continually 
endeavouied to staunch the blood, calling her brother 
Roger a wretch, and ordering him to get himself gone ; 
on which order he acted, after a gloomy pause, by opening 
the window, and letting himself down by the sill to the 
ground. 
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It was then that Sir John, in difficult accents, made his 
dying declaration to the nurse and Edith, and, later, the' 
apothecary; which was to this purport, that the Dame 
Horseleigh who passed as his wife at Clyfton, and who had 
borne him three children, was in truth and deed, though 
unconsciou'^ly, the wife ot another man. Sir John had 
married her several years before, in the face of the whole 
county, as the widow of one Denmus Strong, who had dis- 
appeared shortly after her union with him, having adven- 
tured to the Noith to join the revolt of the Nobles, and 
on that levolt being quelled retreated across the sea. Two 
years ago, having discovered this man to be still living in 
France, and not vvishijig to disturb the mind and happiness 
of her who believed herself his wife, yet wishing for legiti- 
mate issue. Sir John had informed the King of the facts, 
who had encouraged him o wed honestly, though secretly, 
the young merchant's widow at Havenpool , she being, 
theiefore, his lawful wife, and she only. That to avoid all 
scandal and hubbub he had purposed to let things remain 
as they were till fair opportunity should arise of making 
the true case known with least pain to all parties conceined, 
but that, having been thus suspected and attacked by his 
own brother-in-law, his zest for such schemes and for all 
things had died out in him, and he only wished to com- 
mend his soul to God 

That night, while the owls were hooting from the forest 
that encircled the sleepmg townlct, and the South-Avon 
was gurglmg through the wooden piles of the bndge, Sir^ 
John died there in the arms of his wife She concealed 
nothing of the cause of her husband’s death save the sub’ 
ject of the quarrel, which she felt it would be p’cmature 
to announce just then, and until proof of her status should 
be forthcoming But before a month had passed, it hap- 
pened, to her inexpressible sorrow, that the child of this 
clandestine union fell sick and died. From that hour all 
interest m the name and fame of the Horseleighs forsook 
the younger of the tw^ain who called themselves wives of 
Sir John, and, being careless about her own fame, she took 
no steps to assert her claims, her legal position having, 
indeed, grown hateful to her in her horror at the tragedy. 
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And Sir William Byrt, the curate who had married her to 
her husband, being an old man and feeble, was not dis- 
inclined to leave the embers unstirred of such a fiery matter 
as this, and to assist her in letting established things stand. 
Therefore, Edith retired with the nurse, her only companion 
and friend, to her native town, where she lived in absolute 
obscurity till her death in middle age. Her brother was 
never seen again in England. 

A strangely corroborative sequel to the story lemains 
to be told. Shortly after the death of Sir John Horse- 
leigh, a soldier of fortune returned from the Continent, 
called on Dame Horseleigh the fictitious, living in widowed 
state at Clyfton Horseleigh, and, after a singularly brief 
courtship, mamed her. The tradition at Havenpool and 
elsewhere has ever been that this man was already her 
husband, Decimus Strong, who remamed her for appear- 
ance’ sake only. 

The illegitimate son of this lady by Sir John succeeded 
to the estates and honours, and his son after him, there 
being nobody on the alert to investigate their pretensions. 
Little difference would it have made to the present gcncia- 
tion, however, had there been such a one, for the family 
in all its branches, lawful and unlawful, has been extinct 
these many score years, the last representative but one 
being killed at the siege of Sherton Castle, while attacking 
in the service of the Parliament, and the (rther being out- 
lawed later in the same century for a debt of ten pounds, 
and dying in the county jail. The mansion-house and its 
appurtenances were, as I have previously stated, destroyed, 
excepting one small wing, which now forms part of a farm- 
house, and is visible as you pass along the railway from 
Casterbridge to Ivell. The outline of the old bowimg-green 
is also distinctly to be seen. 

This, then, is the reason why the only lawful maiiiage 
of Sir John, as recorded in the obscure register at Haven- 
pool, does not appear in the pedigree of the house of Horse- 
leigh. 

Spring 1S93 
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THE DUKE’S REAPPEARANCE 

A FAMILY TRADIIION 

According to the kinsman who told me the story, Chris- 
topher Swetman’s house, on the outskirts of King’s-Hintock 
village, was in those days larger and better kept than when, 
many years later, it was sold to the lord of the manor 
adjoining ; after having been in tlfe Swetman family, as 
one may say, since the Conquest. * 

Some people would have it to be that the thing hap- 
pened at the house opposite, belonging to one Childs, with 
whose family the Swetmans afterwards intermanicd. But 
that it was at the original homestead of the Swetmans 
can be shown in various ways ; chiefly by the imbroken 
traditions of the family, and indirectly by the evidence of 
^fhe walls themselves, which are the only ones thereabout 
with windows mullioned in the Elizabethan manner, and 
plainly of a date anterior to the event , while those of the 
other house might well have been erected fifty or eighty 
years later, and probably were ; since the choice of Swet- 
man's house by the fugitive was doubtle^ dictated by no 
other circumstance than ift then suitable loneliness. 

ft was a cloudy July morning just before dawn, the 
hour ol two having been struck by Swetman’s one-handed 
clock on the stairs, that is still preserved in the family. 
Christopher heard the strokes from his chamber, immedi- 
ately at the top of the staircase, and overlooking the front 
of the house. He did not wonder that he was sleepless. 
The rumours and excitements which had latterly stirred 
the neighbourhood, to the elfeot^ that the rightful King of 
England had landed from Holland, at a port only eighteen 
miles to the south-west of Swetman’s house, were enough 
to make wakeful and anxious even a contented yeoman 
like him. Some of the villagers, intoxicated by the news, 
had thrown down their sc3d:hes, and rushed to the ranks 
. 935 
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of the invader. Christopher Swetman had weighed both" 
sides of the question, and had remained at home. 

Now as he iay thinking of these and other things he fancied 
that he could hear the footfall of a man on the road lead- 
ing up to his house — a by-way, which led scarce anywhere 
else ; and therefore a tread was at any time more apt to 
sfartle the inmates of the homestead than if it had stood 
in a thoroughfare. The footfall came opposite the gate, 
and stopped there. One minute, two minutes passed, and 
the pedestrian did not proceed. Christopher Swetman got 
out of bed, and opened the casement. * Hoi 1 who’s 
there ? ' cries he. 

' A friend,' came fi^im the darkness 
' And what mid ye want at this time o' night ? ’ says 
Swetman. 

‘ Shelter, I’ve lost my way.’ 

‘ What’s thy name ? ’ 

There came no answer. 

' Be ye one of King Monmouth’s men ? ’ 

' He that asks no questions will hear no lies from me. 

I am a stranger , and I am spent, and hungered. Can 
you let me lie with you to-night ? ' 

Swetman was generous to people in trouble, and his 
house was roomy. ' Wait a bit,’ he said, ‘ and I’ll come 
down and have a look at thee, anyhow.’ 

He struck a 'light, put on his clothes, and descended^ 
taking his hom-lantern from h nail in the passage, ani 
lighting it before opening the door The rays fell on the 
form of a tall, dark man in cavalry accoutrements and 
wearing a sword. He was pale with fatigue and covered • 
with mud, though the weather wa^^ d^J^ 

‘ Prithee take no heed of my appearance,’ said the stran- 
ger. ‘ But let me in.’ 

That his visitor was in sore distress admitted of^O 
doubt, and the yeoman’s* natural humanity assisted Aa* 
other's sad importunity and gentle voice. Swet|tian took ‘ 
him in, not without a suspicion tliat this man represented ‘ 
in some way Monmouth’s cause, to which he was not 
unfriendly in his secret heart. At his earnest request the*'' 
new-comer was given a suit of the yeOhian's old clpthes in 
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"exchange for 'his own, wliich, with his sword, were hidden 
iij a closet in Swetman's chamber ; food was then put 
before him and a lodging provided for him in a room at 
the back. 

Here he slept till quite late in the morning, which was 
Sunday, the sixth of July, and when he came down in the 
garments that he had borrowed he met the household 
with a melancholy smile. Besides Swetman himself, tliere 
were only his two daughters, Grace and Leonard (the lattci 
was, oddly enough, a woman's name here), and both had 
been enjoined to secrecy. They asked no questions and 
received no information ; though the stranger regarded 
their fair countenances with an interest almost too deep. 
Having pai taken of their usual breakfast of ham and cider 
he professed weariness and retired to the chamber whehce 
he had come. 

In a couple of hours or thereabout he came down again, 
the two young women having now gone off to morning 
service. Seeing Christopher bustling about the house with- 
out assistance, he asked if he could do anything to aid his 
host. 

As he seemed anxious to hide .all differences and appear 
as one of themselves, Swetman set him to get vegetables 
from the garden and fetch water from Buttock's Spring in 
the dip near the house (though thc’spiing was not called 
by that name till years after, by the wa^). 

' And what can I do pext ? ' says the stranger when 
these services had been performed. 

His meekness and docility struck Christopher much, and 
won upon him. ‘ Since you be minded to,’ says the latter, 

' you can take down the dishes and spread the table lor 
dinner. Take a pewter plate for thyself, but the trenchers 
will do for we,’ 

But the other would* not, and took a trencher likewise, 
in doing which he spoke of the two girls and remarked 
how comely they were. *. 

This quietude was put an end to by a stir out of doors, 
which was sufficient to draw Swetman's attention to it, 
and he went out. Farm hands who had gone off and 
joined the Duke on his arrival had begun to come in with 
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news that a midnight battle had Ijeen fought on the moors’ 
to the north, the Duke’s men, who had attacked, being 
entirely worsted ; the Duke himself, with one or two lords 
and other friends, had fled, no one knew whither. 

‘ There has been a battle,' says Swetman, on coming 
indoors after these tidings, and looking earnestly at the 
stranger. 

‘‘May the victory be to the rightful in the end, whatever 
the issue now,’ says the othei, with a sorrowful sigh 
‘ Dost really know nothing about it ? ’ said Christopher. 

‘ I could have sworn you was one from that very battle 1 ’ 

‘ I was here before three o' the clock this morning ; and 
these men have only at rived now.’ 

' True,’ said tlu yeohian. * But still, I think — ’ 

'Do not pi ess your question,' the stranger urged ' t 
am in a strait, and can refuse a helper nothing , such 
inquiry is, therefore, unfair.’ 

‘ True again,’ said Swetman, and held his tongue. 

The daughters of the house returned from church, where 
the service had been hurried by reason of the excitement. 
To their father’s questioning if they had spoken of him 
who sojourned there they leplied that they had said never 
a word ; which, indeed, was true, as events proved. 

He bade them serve the dinner ; and, as the visitor had 
withdrawn since the news of the battle, prepaied to take a 
platter to him' upstairs. But he preferred to come down 
and dine with the family. ^ 

During the afternoon more fugitives passed through the 
village, but Christopher Swetman, his visitor, and his family 
kept indoors. In the evening, however, Suetnion came 
out fiom his gate, and, harkening in silence to these tidings 
and more, wondered what might be m store for him for 
his last night’s work. 

He returned homeward by a path across the mead that 
skirted his own orchard. Passing here, he heard the voice 
of his daughter Leonard /'•xpostulating inside the hedge, 
her words being ; 

' Don't ye, sir ; don’t 1 I prithee let me go ! ’ 

‘ Why, sweetheart ? ’ 

‘ Because I’ve a-promised another t ’ 
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Peeping through, as he could not help doing, he saw the 
' girl struggling in the arms of the stranger, who was attempt- 
ing to kiss her ; but finding her resistance to be genuine, 
and her distress unfeigned, he reluctantly let her go, 

Swetman’s face grew dark, for his girls were moie to 
him than himself. He hastened on, meditating moodily 
all the way. He entered the gate, and made straight 'for 
the orchard. When he reached it his daughter had dis- 
appeared, but the stranger was still standing there. 

' Sir ! ' said the j^eoman, his anger having in no wi‘^e 
abated, * Tve seen what has happened ! I have taken 'ee 
into my house, at some jeopardy to myself ; and, whoever 
you be, the least I expected of ’ee ^'as to treat the maidens 
with a seemly respect. You have not done it, and I ho 
longer trust you. I am the more watchful over them in 
that they are motherless ; and I must ask 'ee to go after 
dark this night ! ' 

The stranger seemed dazed at discovering what his 
impulse had brought down upon his head, and his pale 
face grew paler. He did not reply for a time. When lie 
did speak his soft voice was thick with feeling. 

^ Sir,’ says he, ‘ I own that I am in the wrong, if you 
take the matter gravely. We do not what we would but 
what we must. Though I have not mjuied your daughter 
as a woman, I have been tieacherous to her as a hostess 
and friend in need. I’ll go, as you say ; T can do no less. 

T shall doubtless find a refuge elsewhere ' 

Tliey walked tow^irds the house in silence, where Swet- 
man insisted that his giust should have supper before 
departing. By the time this was eaten it was dusk and 
the stranger announced that he .was ready. 

They went upstairs to where the garments and sword 
lay hidden, till the departing one .>aid that on further 
thought he would ask another favour . that he should be 
allowed to retain the clothes he woie, and that his host 
would keep the others and the sword till he, the speaker, 
'should come or send for them. 

- ' As you will,’ said Swetman. ‘ The gain is on my side ; 
for those clouts were but kept to dress a scared ow next 
fall’ 
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* They suit my case,’ said the stranger sadly. * How- 
ever much they may misfit me, they do not misfit my sorry 
fortune now 1 ’ 

* Nay, then,’ said Christopher relenting, ' I was too hasty. 
Sh'lt bide ! ' 

■But the other would not, saying that it was better that 
things sliould take their course. Notwithstanding that 
Swetman importuned him, he only added, ‘ If I never 
come again, do with my belongings as you list. In the 
pocket you will find a gold snuff-box, and in the snuff-box 
fifty gold pieces.’ 

‘ But keep ’em for thy use, man • ’ said the yeoman. 

‘ No,’ says the parting guest ; ‘ they are foieign pieces 
and would harm me if [ were taken Do as I bid thee. 
Put away these things h »ain and take especial charge of 
the sword. It belonged to my father’s father and I value 
it much. But something more common becomes me now ’ 

Saying which, he took, as he went downstairs, one of 
the ash sticks used by Swetman himself for walking with. 
The yeoman lighted him out to the garden hatch, where 
he disappeared through Clammers Gate by the road that 
crosses King’s-Hintock Park to Evershead 

Christopher returned to the upstairs chamber, and sat 
down on his bed reflecting. Then he examined the things 
left behind, and surely enough in one of the pockets the 
gold snuff-box was revealed, confaining the fifty gold pieces 
as stated by the fugitive. The yeoman next looked at 
the sword which its owner had stated to have belonged to 
his grandfather. It was two-edged, so that he dmost 
feared to handle it On the blade wc inscribed the words 
' Andrfa Ferara,’ and among the many fine chasings 
were a rose and crown, the plume of the Prince of Wales, 
and two portraits ; portraits of a man and a woman, the 
man's having the face ot the first King Charles, and the 
woman's, apparently, that'of his Queen. 

Swetman, much awed and surprised, returned the articles 
to the closet, and went downstairs pondering. Of his sur- 
mise he said nothing to his daughters, merely declaring to 
them that the gentleman was gone ; and never revealing 
that he had been an eye-witness of the unpleasant scene 
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ill the orchard that was (he immediate cause of the depar* 
ture. 

Nothing occurred in Hintock during the week that fol- 
lowed, beyond the fitful arrival of more decided tidings 
concerning the utter defeat of the Duke's army and his 
own disappearance at an early stage of the battle. Then 
it was told that Monmouth was taken, not in his own clothes 
but in the disguise of a countryman He had been ^ent 
to London, and was confined in the Tower. 

The possibility that his guest had been no other than 
jtthe Duke made Swetman unspeakably sorry now; his 
■‘heart smote him at the thought that, acting so harshly 
for such a small breach of good faith, he might have been 
the means of forwarding the unh^py fugitive's capture. 
On the girls coming up to him he said, ‘ Get away with 
ye, wenches : I fear you have been the ruin of an unfor- 
tunate man ! ' 

On the Thursday night following, when the yeoman was 
sleeping as usual in his chamber, he was, he said, conscious 
of the entry of some one. Opening his eyes, he beheld by 
the light of the moon, which shone upon the front of his 
house, the figme of a man who seemed to be the stranger 
moving from the door towards the closet. He was dressed 
somewhat diileiently now, but the face was quite that of 
his late guest in its tragical pensivSness, as was also the 
tallness of his figure. He neared the closet ; and, feeling 
his visitor to be within his rights, Chrfstopher refiamed 
from stirring. The personage turned his large haggard 
eyes upon the bed where Swetman lav, and then witlidrew 
from their hiding the articles that belonged to him, again 
giving a hard gaze at Chnstopher as he went noiselessly 
out of the chamber with his properties on his arm. His 
retreat down the stairs was just audihle, and also his depar- 
ture by the side-door, through which entrance or exit was 
easy to those who knew the place 

Nothing further happened, ujid towards morning Swet- 
man slept. To avoid all risk he said not a word to the 
girls of the visit of the night, and certainly not to anyone 
outside the house ; for it was dangerous at 'that time to 
avow anything. 
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Among the killed in opposing tfie recent rising had been 
a younger brother of the lord of the manor, who lived at 
Kuig's-Hintock Court hard by. Seeing the latter ride past 
in mourning clothes next day, Swetman ventured to con- 
dole with him. 

‘ He'd no business there 1 ’ answered the other. His 
words and manner showed the bitterness that was mingled 
with his regret. ' But say no more of him. You know 
what has happened since, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ I know that they say Monmouth is taken, Sir Thomas, 
but I c. n’t think it true,’ answered Swetman. , 

‘ 0 zounds ! ’tis tiue enough,’ cried the knight, ' and 
that’s not all. The Duke was executed on Tower Hill two 
days ago ’ 

‘ D’ye say it verily ? ’ ‘■ays Swetman 

‘ And a very hard deati he had, worse luck foi ’n,’ said 
Sir Thomas. ‘ Well, ’tis over for him and over for my 
brother. But not for the rest. There'll be searchings and 
siftings down^here anon , and happy is the man who has 
had nothing to do with this matter ! ’ 

Now Swetman had hardly heard the latter words, so 
much was he confounded by the strangeness of the tidings 
that the Duke had come to his death on the previous Tues- 
day. For it had been only the night before this present 
day of Friday that he* had seen his former guest, whom he 
had ceased to doubt could be other than the Duke, come 
into Ins chamber* and fetch away Ins accoutrements as he 
had promised. 

‘ It couldn’t have been a vision,’ said Christopher to 
himself when the knight had ridden on. ' But I'll go 
straight and see if the things be in ihe closet -^'till; and 
thus I shall surely learn if ’twere a vi'-'on 01 no. 

To the closet he went, which he had not looked into 
since the stranger’s departure. And searching behind the 
articles placed to conceal the things hidden, he found that^ 
as he had never doubted, they were gone. 

When the rumour spread .abroad in the West that the 
man beheaded in the Tower was not indeed the Duke, but 
one of his officers taken after the battle, and that the Duke 
had been assisted to escape out of the country, Swetman 
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found in it an explanation of what so deeply mystified 
him. That his visitor might have been a friend of the 
Duke's, whom the Duke had asked to fetch the things in a 
last request, Swetman would never admit. His belief in 
the rumour lhat Monmouth lived, like that of thousands 
of others, continued to the end of his days. 

Such, briefly, concluded my kinsman, is the tradition 
which has been handed down in Christopher Swetman's 
family for the last two hundred years. 
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The traveller in school-books, who vouched in dryes,t 
tones for the fidelity to fact of the following narrative, 
used to add a ring of truth to it by opening with a nicety 
of criticism on the hcioine’s peisonality People wito 
wrong, he declared, when they vsuiniiscd that Baptista 
Trewthen was a young woman with scarcely emotions or 
character. There was nothing in her to love, and nothing 
to hate — so ran the general opinion That slie showed few 
positive qualities was true. The colouis and tones which 
changing events paint on the faces of active womankind 
were looked for in vain upon hers. But still^waters run 
deep; and no crisis had come in the years of her early 
maidenhood to demonstrate what lay hidden within her, 
like metal in a mine. 

She was the daughter of a small farmer in St. Maria's, 
one of the Isles of Lyonesse b(‘3'ond Ofl-\\Vsc( x, who had 
spent a large sum, as there undcrstooi?, on her education, 
by sending her to tlie mainland for two years. At nine- 
teen she was entered at the graining College foi Teacheis, 
and at twenty one nominated to a school in the country, 
near Tor-ujx>n-Sea, whither she piocecded after the Chnst- 
raas examination and holidays. 

Tlie months passed by from winter to spring and summer, 
and Baptista applied herself to her new duties as best she 
could, till an uneventful year had elapsed. Then an air of 
abstraction pervaded her bearing as sht* walked to and fro, 
twice a day, and she showed the traits of a person who 
had something on her mind. A wtdow, by name Mrs. Wace, 
in whose house Baptista Trewthen had been provided with 
a .sitting-room apd bedroom till the schoolhouse should be 
built, noticed this change in her youthful tenant’s manner, 
and at last ventuied to press her with a few questions, 

947 
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‘ It has nothing to do with ‘the place, nor with^you,, 
said Miss Trewthen. 

* Then it is the salary ? * 

' No, nor the salary ’ 

* Then it is something you have heard from home, my 
dear/ 

• Baptista was silent for a few moments * It is Mr, 
Heddegan,’ she murmured ' Him they used to call David 
Heddegan before he got his money ' 

* And who is the Mr. Heddegan they used to tall David ? * 

‘ An old bachelor at Giant’s Town, St Mana's, with no 

relations whatever, who lives about a stone’s throw from 
father’s When I was a child he used to take m6 on his 
knee and say he’d hiarry me some day. Now I am a 
woman the jest has turned earnest, and he is anxious to do 
it And father and mo her say I can't do better than 
have him ’ 

' He’s well off ? ’ 

‘ Yes he’s the nchest man we know — as a friend and 
neighbour ' 

‘ How much older did you say he was than yourself ? * 

‘ I didn t say Twenty years at least ' 

‘ And an unpleasant man in the bargain perhaps ? ’ 

* No — he’s not unpleasant ’ 

‘ Well, child, all T can say is that I’d resist any such 
engagement if it’s not palatable to 'ee You are com- 
fortable heie. In my little house, I hope All the parish 
like ’ee * and I’ve never been so cheerful, since my poor 
husband left me to wear his wings, as I’ve been with ’ce aa , 
my lodger’ 

The schoolmistress assured her landlady that ^he could 
return the sentiment. ‘ But here comes my perplexity,’ 
she said ‘ I don’t like keepmg school Ah, you are sur- 
prised — you didn’t suspect it. ‘That’s because I’ve' con- 
cealed my feeling. Well, I simply hate school I don’t’ 
care for children — they aSre unpleasant, troublesome little „ 
things, whom nothing would delight so much as to hcar^ 
that you had fallen down dead. Yet I would even put » 
up with them if it was not for the inspector. For three 
months before his visit I didn’t sleep soundly, And tho ^ 
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^Committee' of Cornidl are alwa}^ changing the Code, so 
that you don't know what to teach, and what to leave 
untaught. I think father and mother are right. They 
say 1 shall never excel as a schoolmistress if I dislike the 
work so, and that therefore I ought to get settled by marry- 
ing Mr. Heddegan. Between us two, I like him better 
than school ; but I don’t like him quite so much as to wish 
to marry him.’ 

These conversations, once begun, were continued from 
day to day ; till at length the young girl’s elderly friend 
and landlady threw in her opinion on the side of Miss 
Trewthen’s parents All things considered, she declared, 
the uncertainty of the school, the labour, Baptista's natural^ 
dislike for teaching, it would be as well to take what fate* 
^offered, and make the best of matters by wedding her 
father’s old neighbour and prosperous friend. 

The Easter holidays came round, and Baptista went 
to spend them as usual in her native isle, going by tiain 
into Off- Wessex and crossing by packet from Pen-zephyr. 
When she returned in the middle of April her face wore a 
more settled aspect. 

* Well ? ' said the expectant Mrs. Wace. 

* 1 have agreed to have him as my husband,’ said Bap- 

tista, in an off-hand way. * Heaven knows if it will be for 
the best or not But I have agreed to do it, and so the 
matter is settled.’ , 

Mrs. Wace commended her , but Baptista did not 
care to dwell on the subject ; so that allusion to it was 
very infrequent between them. Nevertheless, among 
Other things, she repeated to the widow from time to time 
in monosyllabic remarks that the woddmg was really 
impending*; that it was arranged for the summer, and 
that she had given notice of leaving the school at the 
August holidavs. Later on she announced more specifically 
that her marriage was to take'^ilace immediately after 
her return home at the beginning of the month aforesaid. 

She now corresponded regularly with Mr. Heddegan. 
Her letters from him were seen, at least on the outside, and 
in part within, by Mrs. Wace. Had she read more of their 
mteiiors than the occasional sentences shown her by 
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Baptista she would have perceived that the scratchy, rusty 
handwriting of Miss Tiewthcn’s betrothed conveyed little 
more matter than details of their future housekeeping, and 
his preparations for the same, with innumerable *my 
dears ' sprinkled in disconnectedly, to show the depth 
of his affection without the inconveniences of syntax. 

II 

It was the end of July -dry, too dry, even for the 
season, the delicate green heibs and vegetables that grew 
in this favouied end of the kingdom tasting rather of the 
watering-pot than of the pure fiesh moisture from the skies. 
Baptista's boxes werfe packed, and one Saturday morning 
she departed by a waggonette to the station, and thence by 
train to Pen-zephyr, froi. which port she was, as usual, to 
cross the water immediately to her home, and become Mr. 
Heddegan’s wife on the Wednesday of the week following. 

She might have returned a week sooner. But though 
the wedding day had loomed so near, and the banns were 
out, she delayed her depaiture till this last moment, 
sa3nng it was not necessary for her to be at home long 
beforehand. As Mr. Heddegan was older than herself, 
she said, she was to be married in hei ordinary summer 
bonnet and grey silk’ frock, and there weie no preparations 
to make that had not been amply made by her parents 
and intended husband. 

In due time, after a hot and 'tedious journey, she reached 
Pen-zephyr. She here obtained some refreshment, and 
then went towards the pier, where she learn^ to her surprise 
that the little steamboat pl3dng between the town and the 
islands had left at eleven o'clock ; the usual houi of depar- 
ture in the afternoon having been forestalled in conse- 
quence of the fogs which had for a few days prevailed 
towards evening, making twilight navigation dangerous, ' 

This being ^turday,,.'chere was now no other boat 
till Tuesday, and it became obvious that here she would 
have to remain for the three da>s, unless her friends 
should think fit to rig out one of the island sailing-boats 
and come to fetch her— a not very likely contingency, ^ 
the sea distance being nearly forty miles. 
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Baptista, however, had been detained in Pen-zephyr 
on more than one occasion before, either on account of 
Wd weather or some such reason as the present, and she 
was therefore not in any personal alarm But, as she was 
to be married on the following Wednesday, the delay was 
certainly inconvenient to a more than ordinary degree, 
since it would leave less than a day's interval between hc.f' 
arrival and the wedding ceremony. 

Apart from this awkwardness she did not much mind 
the accident. It was indeed curious to see how little she 
minded. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that, 
although she was going to do the critical deed of her life 
quite willingly, she experienced an indefinable relief at the 
postponement of her meeting with Heddegan. But her 
manner after making discovery of the hindrance was quiet 
and subdued, even to passivity itself ; as was instanced 
by her having, at the moment of receiving information that 
the steamer had sailed, replied 'Oh,' so coolly to the poi- 
ter with her luggage, that he was almost diScJfipointed at 
her lack of disappointment. 

The question now was, should she return again to Mrs 
Wace, in the village of Lower Wessex, or wait in the tow n 
at which she had arrived ^ She would have prefcfrred to 
go back, but the distance was too great ; moreover, hav- 
ing left the place for good, and somew'hat dramatically, 
to become a biide, a return, even for so.shoit a space, 
would have been a trifle h^iliating. 

Leaving, then, her boxes at the station, her next anxiety 
was to secure a respectable, or rather genteel, lodging m 
the popular seaside resort confronting her To this end 
she looked about the town, in which, though she had 
passed through it half-a-dozen times, she was practically 
a stranger. 

Baptista found a rooiti to suit hei over a fiuitcrer’s 
■shop ; where she made herself at home, and set herself 
in order after her journey. An*«arly cup of tea having 
revived her spirits she walked out to reconnoitre. 

Being a schoolmistress she avoided looking at the 
schools, and having a sort of trade connection with books, 
avoided looking at the booksellers , but wearying of 
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the other shops she inspected the churches ; not that fot" 
her own part she cared much about ecclesiastical edifices f 
but tourists looked at them, and so would she — a proceed-* 
ing for which no one would have credited her with any 
great oiiginality, such, for instance, as that she subse- 
quently showed herself to possess. The churches soon 
•oppressed her. She tried the Museum, but came out 
fiecausc it seemed lonely and tedious. 

Yet the town and the walks in this land of strawberries, 
these headquarters of early English flowers and fruit, were 
then, as always, attractive. From the more picturesque 
streets she went to the town gardens, and the Pier, and 
the Harbour, and looked at the men at work there, load’ 
ing and unloading as in the time of the Phcemcians. 

' Not Baptista ? s, Baptista it is I * 

The words were uttei d behind her. Turning round she 
gave a start, and became confused, even agitated, for a 
moment. Then she said in her usual undemonstrative 
manner, ‘ 0 — is it really you, Charles ? ’ 

Without speaking again at once, and with a half-smile, 
the new-comer glanced her over. There was much cnticism, 
and some resentment — even temper — m his eye. 

' I am going home,’ continued she. ‘ But I have missed 
the boat.’ 

He scarcely seemed to take in the meaning of this 
explanation, in the intensity of his ciitical survey. * Teach- 
ing still ? W^at a fine schoo|,mistress you make, Baptista, 
I warrant 1 ’ he said with a slight flavour of sarcasm, whichr 
was not lost upon her. 

‘ I know I am nothing to brag of,’ she replied. * That’^ 
why I have given up.’ 

‘ O — given up ? You astonish me.' 

' I hate the profession.' 

‘ Per^laps that's because I am in it.' 

* O no, it isn't. But I am going to enter on another lil^ 
altogether. I am going 'to 1^ married next week to My, 
David Heddegan.' ^ j 

The young man — fortified as he was by a natural cynical 
pride and passionateness — ^winced at this unexpected 
reply, notwithstanding. 
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‘ Who is Mr. David Heddegan ? * he asked, as indifferently 
’ as lay in his power. 

She informed him the bearer of the name was a general 
merchant of Giant's Town, St. Maria's Island—her father's 
, nearest neighbour a^ d oldest friend. 

' Then we shan’t see anything more of you on the main- 
land ? ’ inquired the schoolmaster. 

* 0, I don't know about that,’ said Miss Trewthen. 

’ Here endeth the career of the belle of the boarding- 
school your father was foolish enough to send you to. 
A general merchant's ” wife in the Lyonesse Isles. 
Will you sell pounds of soap and penn 5 rworths of tin 
tacks, or whole bars of saponaceous matter, and great 
tenpenny nails ? ' 

’ He's not in such a small way as that 1 ' she almost 
pleaded. ‘ He owns ships, though they are rather little 
ones I ’ 

‘ O, well, it is much the same Come, let jis walk on ; 
it is tedious to stand still. I thought you would be a 
failure in education,’ he continued, when she obeyed him 
and strolled ahead. ’ You never showed power that way. 
You remind me much of some of those women wljo think 
they are sure to be great actresses if they go on the stage, 
because they have a pretty face, and*forgct that what we 
require is acting. But you found youi mistake, didn't you ? ' 

’ Don't taunt me, Charle*;.' It was noticeable that the 
young schoolmaster’s tone\:aused her no anger or letali- 
atory passion ; far otherwise . there was a tear in her 
eye. ' How is it you aie at Pen-zephyi ^ ' she inquired. 

’ i don’t taunt you. I speak the truth, purely in a 
friendly way, as I should to anyone I wished well. Though 
^for that matter I might have some excuse even for taunt- 
ing you. Such a terrible hurry as you’ve been in. 1 hate 
a woman who is in such a hurry.' 

^ How do you mean that ? ' . 

’Why — to be somebody’s 'vwfe or other— anything’s 
wif6 rather than nobody ^s. You couldn’t wait for me, 
0, no. Well, thank God, I’m cuied of all that ! ’ 

' How merciless you are ! ’ she said bitterly, * Wait 
|br you ? W'hat does that mean, Charley i* You never 
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showed — anything to wait for — anything special towards 
me.' 

‘ 0 come, Baptista dear ; come ! ' 

' What I mean is, nothing definite,' she expostulated. 
‘ I suppo«^e you liked me a little ; J)ut it seemed to me 
to be only a pastime on your part,* and that you never 
IP cant to make an honourable engagement of it.' 

‘ There, that’s just it 1 You girls expect a man to 
mean business at the first look. No man when he first 
becom'^s interested in a woman has any definite scheme 
of engagement to marry her in his mind, unless he is 
meaning a vulgar mercenary marriage. However, I did 
at last mean an honourable engagement, as you call it, 
come to that.’ 

‘But you never sai»‘ so, and an indefinite courtship 
soon injures a woman’s position and credit, sooner than 
you think.’ 

‘ Baptista I solemnly declare that in six months I 
should have asked you to marry mo.’ 

She walked along m silence, looking on the ground, and 
appearing very uncomfortable. Presently he said, ' Wo^dd 
you ha^ve waited for me if you had known ? ' To this 
she whispered in a soriowful whispei, ‘Yes * ’ 

They went still farther in silence -parsing along one 
of the beautiful walks on the outskirts of the town, yet not 
observant of scene or situation. Her shoulder and his 
were close together, and he clasped his lingers round the 
small of her arm — quite lightly, and without any attempt 
at impetus ; yet the act seemed to say, ‘ ’'Jow T hold^you, 
and my will must be yours.' 

Recurring to a previous question of hers no said, ' I 
have merely run down here lor a day or two from school 
near Trufal, before going off to fhe North for the rest of 
my holiday. I have seen my relations at Rediutin quite 
lately, so I am not going there this time. How little^ t 
thought of meeting you ! How very different the dt- 
cumstances would have been if, instead of parting again as 
we must in half-an-hour or so, possibly for ever, you had 
been now just going off with me, as my wife, on our honey- 
moon trip. Ha — ha — well — so humorous is life ! 
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She stopped suddenly. ' I must go back now — this 
is altogether too painful, Charley I It is not at all a kind 
mood you are in to-day.’ 

‘ 1 don't want to pain you — you know I do not/ he said 
.more gently. ‘ Only it just exasperates me - this you are 
going to do. I wish you would not.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ Marry him. There, now I have showed you my tiue 
sentiments.’ 

‘ I must do it now,’ said she. 

‘Why?’ he asked, di opping the off-hand masterful 
tone he had hitherto spoken in. and becoming earnest ; 
still holding her arm, however, as if she were his chattel 
to be taken up or put down at will. ‘ It is never too-^ 
late to break off a marriage that's distasteful to you. 
Now I’ll say one thing ; and it is truth : I wish you would 
marrj' me instead of him, even now, at the last moment, 
though you have served me so badly.’ 

‘ O, it is not possible to think of that ! ’ she answered 
hastily, shaking her head. ‘ When I get home all will be 
prepared -it is ready even now— the things for the party, 
the furniture, Mr. Heddegan’s new suit, and evervlhing. 
1 should requiie the courage of a tropical lion to go home 
there and say I wouldn’t cairv out nvy promise ! ' 

‘ Then go, in Ileavi'ii’s name I Knt there would be* no 
necessity for you to go home and face thwm in that 
If we were to marry, it would have to be at once, instantl} ; 
or not at all. I should think your affection not worth the 
having unless you agreed to come back with me to f'rufal 
this evening, wheie we could be married by licenot^ on 
Monday morning. And then no Mr. David Heddcgaii or 
anybody else could get you away from me.’ 

" ‘ I must go home by the Tuesday boat,’ she falteied. 

' What would they thinlc if I did not come ? ’ 

‘ You could go home by that, boat just the same. All 
the difference would be that I should go with jou. You 
could leave me on the quay, where I’d have a smoke, 
while you went and saw your father and mother privately ; 
you could then tell them what you had done, and that 1 
was waiting not far off; that I was a schoolmaster in a 
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fairly good position, and a young man you had known 
when you were at the Training College. Then I would 
come boldly forward ; and they would see that it could 
not be alteied, and so you wouldn’t suffer a lifelong misery 
by being the wife of a wretched old gaffer you don't like ^ 
at all. Now, honestly ; you do like me best, don’t you, 
Baptista ? ' 

' Yes.' 

‘ Then we will do as I say.’ 

Shr' did not pronounce a clear affirmative. But that 
she consented to the novel proposition at some moment or 
other of that walk was apparent by what occurred a little 


III 

An enterprise of sura pith required, indeed, less talking 
than consideration. The first thing they did in carrying 
it out was to return to the railway station, wheie Baptista 
took from her luggage a small trunk of immediate neces- 
saries which she would in any case have required after 
missing the boat. That same afternoon they travelled 
up the line to Trufal. 

Charles Stow (as his name was), despite his disdainful 
indifference to things, was veiy caicful of appeaiances, 
and made the journey inde}»cndently of her though in the 
same tram. told her where she could get ‘board and 
lodgings in the city; and with merely a distant nod to 
her of a provisional kind, went off to his own quarters, and 
to sec about the licence. 

On Sunday she saw him in the morning across the 
nave of the pro-cathedral. In the aftemooii hey walked 
together in the fields, where he toid her that the licence 
would be ready next day, and would be available the daj^ 
after, when the ceremony could be performed as early after 
eight o’clock as they should choose. 

His courtship, thus renewed after an interval -of two 
years, was as impetuous, violent even, as it was short. 
The next day came and passed, and the final arrangements 
were made. Their agreement was to get the ceremony 
over as soon as they possibly could the next morning. 
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so as to go on to Pen-zephyr at once, and reach that place 
« in time for the boat’s departure the same day. It was 
in obedience to Baptista's^ earnest request that Stow 
consented thus to make the whole journey to Lyonesse 
by land and water at one heat, and not break it at Pen- 
zephyr; she seemed to be oppressed with a dread of 
lingering anywhere, this great first act of disobedience to hipr 
parents once accomplished, with the weight on her mind 
that her home had to be convulsed by the disclosure of it. 
To face her difficulties over the water immediately she 
had created them was, however, a course more desired 
by Baptista than by her lover ; though for once he gave 
way. * 

The next morning was bright and warm as those which 
had preceded it. By.six o’clock it seemed nearly noon, as 
is often the case in that part of England in tlic summer 
season. By nine they were husband and wife. They 
packed up and departed by the earliest train after the 
service ; and on the way discussed at length what she should 
say on meeting her parents, Charley dictating the turn 
of each phrase. In her anxiety they had travelled so early 
that when they reached Pen-zephyr they found there 
were nearly two hours on their hands befoie the steamer’s 
time of sailing. • 

Baptista was extremely reluctant to be seen promen- 
ading the streets of the watering-place wfth her husband 
till, as above stated, the hdusehold at Giant’s Town should 
know the unexpected course of events fiom her own lips ; 
and it was just possible, if not likely, that some Lyoncssian 
might be prowling about there, or even have come across 
the sea to look for her. To meet anyone to whom she 
was known, and to have to reply to awkward questions 
about the strange young man at her side before her well- 
framed announcement had been delivered at proper time 
and place, was a thing she coqjd not contemplate with 
equanimity. So, instead of looking at the shops and 
harbour, they went along the coast a little way. 

The heat of the morning was by this lime intense. 
They clambered up on some cliffs, and while sitting there, 
looking around at St. Michael's Mount and other objects. 
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Charles said to her that he thought he would run down 
to the beach at their feet, and take just one plunge into the 
sea. 

Baptista did not much like’ the idea of being left alone ; 
it was gloomy, she said. But he assured her he would 
not be gone more than a quarter of an hour at the outside, 
and she passively assented. 

Down he went, disappeared, appeared again, and looked 
back. Then he again proceeded, and vanished, till, as a 
small waxen object, she saw him emerge from the nook 
that had screened him, cross the white frmgc of foam, 
and walk into the undulating mass of blue Once in the 
w'ater he seemed less*' inclined to hurry than before ; he 
remained a long time ; and, unable either to appreciate 
his skill or criticize h^ want of it at that distance, she 
withdrew her eyes from the spot, and gazed at the still 
outline of St. Michael's— now beautifully toned in gray. 

Her anxiety for the hour of departure, and to cope 
at once with the approaching incidents that she would 
have to manipulate as best she could, sent her into a 
reverie. It was now Tuesday ; she would reach home 
in the evening — a very late time they would say ; but, 
as the delay was a pure accident, they would deem her 
marriage to Mr. Htddegan to-morrow still practicable. 
Then Charles would have to be prodilted from the back- 
ground. It waff a terrible imdertaking to think of, and 
she almost regretted her temdrity in wedding so hastily 
that morning. The rage of her father would be so crush- 
ing ; the reproaches of her mother so bitt**r ; and perhaps 
Charles would answer hotly, and perhaps cause estrange- 
ment till death. There had obvirmsly been no alarm 
about her at St. Maria’s, or somebody would have sailed 
across to inquire for her. She had, in a letter written at the 
beginning of the week, spoken of the hour at which she 
intended to leave her country schoolhouse ; and from this 
her friends had probably' perceived that by such timing 
she would run a risk of losing the Saturday boat. She \ 
had missed it, and as a consequence sat here on the short 
as Mrs. Charles Stow. 

This brought her to the present, and she turned from 
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the outline of St. Michael’s Mount to look about for her 
husband’s fomi. He was, as far as she could discover, 
no longer in the sea. Then he was dressing. By moving 
a few steps she could see where his clothes laj’. But 
Charles was not beside them. 

Baptista looked back again at the water in bewilderment, 
as if her senses were the victim of some sleight of hand.’ 
Not a speck or spot resembling a man's head or face showed 
anywhere. By this time she was alarmed, and her alaim 
intensified when she perceived a little beyond the scene 
of her husband’s bathing a small area of water, the quality 
of whose surface differed from that of the surrounding 
expanse as the coarse vegetation of ^ome foul jiatch in a 
mead differs from the fine green of the remainder. Else.- 
where it looked flexuous, here it looked vermiculated and 
lumpy, and her marirfe experiences suggested to her in a 
moment that two currents met and caused a tumioil at this 
place. 

She descended as hastily as her trembling limbs w'ould 
allow. The way down was terribly long, and befoie reach- 
ing the heap ol clothes it occuired to her that, after till 
it would be best to run first lor help. Hastening along 
in a lateral direction she proceeded inland till she met a 
man, and soon afterwards two otlvjrs. To them she 
exclaimed, ‘ I think a gentleman who was bathing is iii 
some danger. I cannot see him as I could. Will } on 
please run and help him,# at once, if you will be so 
kind?’ 

She did not think of turning to show them the exact 
spot, indicating it vaguely by the direction of her hand, 
and still going on her way with the idea of gaining more 
assistance. \^ien she deemed, in her faintne‘'S, that she 
had carried the alarm far enough, she faced about rmd 
dragged herself back again. Before reaching tlie now 
dreaded spot she met one of tl^e men. 

‘ We can see nothing at all. Miss,' he declared. 

Having gained the beach, she found the tide in, and 
no sign of Charley’s clothes. The other men whom she 
had l^sought to come had disappean'd, it must have been 
in some other direction, for she had not met them going 
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away. They, finding nothing, had probably thought her 
alarm a mere conjecture, and given up the quest. 

Baptista sank down upon the stones near at hand. 
Where Charley had undressed was now sea. There could 
not be the least doubt that he was drowned, and his body 
sucked under by the current ; while his clothes, lying 
within high-water mark, had probably been carried away 
by the rising tide. 

She remained in a stupor for some minutes, till a strange 
sensation succeeded the aforesaid perceptions, mystifying 
her intelligence, and leaving her physically almost inert. 
With his personal disappearance, the last thiee days of her 
life with him seemed to be swallowed up, also his image, 
in her mind's eye, waned curiously, receded far away, 
grew stranger and ranger, less and less real. Their 
meeting and marriage aad been so sudden, unpremeditated, 
adventurous, that she could hardly believe that she had 
played her part m such a reckless diama. Of all the few 
hours of her life with Charles, the portion that most in- 
sisted in coming back to memory was their fortmtous 
encountei on the previous Saturday, and those bitter 
repiimands with which he had begun the attack, as it 
might be called, which had piqiu^d her to an unexpected 
consummation. ^ 

A sort of cruelty, an imperiousness, even in his warmth, 
had characterized Charles Stow. As a lover he had ever 
been a bit of a tyrant ; and.,it might pretty truly have 
been said that he had stung her into marriage with him 
at last. Still more alien from her life did these reflections 
operate to make him ; and then they would be chased 
away by an interval of passionate weeping ai’*’ mad regret. 
Findly, there returned upon the confused mind of the 
young wife the recollection that she was on her way home- 
ward, and that the packet would sail in three-quarters of an 
hour. ^ 

Except the parasol in her hand, all she possessed was- 
at the station awaiting her onward journey. 

She looked in that direction ; and, entering one of those 
undemonstrative phases so common with her, walked 
quietly on. 
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At first she made straight for the railway ; but suddenly 
^turning she went to a shop and wrote an anonymous line 
‘announcing his death by drowning to the only person she 
.had ever heard Charles mention as a relative. Posting 
this stealthily, and with a fearful look around her, she 
seemed to acquire a terror of the late events, pursuing her, 
'way to the station as if followed by a spectre. 

When she got to the office she asked for the luggage 
that she had left there on the Saturday as well as the 
trunk left on the morning just lapsed. All were put 
in the boat, and she herself followed. Quickly as these 
things had been done, the whole proceeding, nevertheless, 
had been almost automatic on BapAista's part, ere slie 
had come to any definite conclusion on her course. » 

Just before the beU rang she heard a conversation 
on the pier, which removed the last shade of doubt from 
her mind, if any had existed, that she was Charles Stow’s 
widow. The sentences were but fragmenlaty, but she 
could easily piece them out. 

'A man drowned— swam out too fai — was a stranger 
to the place— people in boat -saw him go down— couldn t 
get there in time.' „ 

The news was little more definite than this as j’ct ; 
though it may as well be stated once fer all that the state- 
ment was true. Charley, with the over-confidence of his 
’nature, had ventured out too far for his' strength, and 
succumbed in the absence df assistance, his lifeless body 
bdng at that moment suspended in the transparent mid- 
depths of the bay. His clothes, however, had meielv 
b6en gently lifted by the rising tide, and floated into a 
'jiook hard by, where they lay out of sight of the passers- 
'by till a day or two after. 


' ' IV 

In ten minutes they were steaming out of the harbour 
for their voyage of four or five 'hours, at whose ending 
she would have to tell her strange story. 

As Pen-zephyr and all its environing scenes disappeared 
behind Mousehole and St. Clement's Isle, Baptista's ephem- 
^^eral, meteor-like husband impressed her yet more as a 

II 
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fantasy. She was still in such a trance-like state that shcS 
had been an hour on the little packet-boat before she 
became awaie of the agitating fact that Mr. Heddegan was 
on board with her. Involuntarily she slipped from her 
left hand the symbol of her wifehood. 

' Hee-hee ! Well, the truth is, I wouldn’t interrupt 
’t'c. “ I reckon she don’t see me, or won't see me," I 
said, " and what’s the hurry ? She’ll see enough o’ me 
soon f " I hope ye be well, mee deer ? ' 

Le was a hale, well-conditioned man of about five- 
and-fifty, of the complexion common to' those whose lives 
are passed on the bluffs and beaches of an ocean isle. He 
extended the four quarters of his face in a genial smile, and 
his hand for a grasp of the same magnitude. She gave 
her own in surprised docility, and Jhe continued : 

‘ I couldn't help coming across to meet 'ee. What 
an unfortunate thing you missing the boat and not coming 
Saturday ! 'They meant to have warned 'ee that the time 
wa« changed, but forgot it at the last moment. The truth 
is that T should have informed 'ee myself, but I was that 
busy finishing up a job last week, so as to have this week 
free, that I trusted to your father for attending to these 
little things. However, so plain and quiet as it is all to be, 
it really do not matter so much as it might otherwise have 
done, and I hope ye haven’t been greatly put out. Now, 
if you’d sooner that I should not be seen tailkmg to 'ee — if 
’ee feel shy at all before strangers — just say. I’ll leave 'ee - 
to yourself till we get home.’ 

‘Thank you much. I am indeed a little tired, Mr, 
Heddegan ’ 

He nodded urbane acquiescence, strolled away imme*^ 
diately, and nunutely inspected the surface of the funnel, ' 
till some female passengers of Giant s Town tittered at 
what they must have thought a rebuff— for the approach- , 
ing wedding was knowu ‘■to many on St. Maria’s Island^ 
though to nobody elsewhere. Baptista coloured at theifA 
satire, and called him back, and forced herself* to coiUfi 
mune with him in at least a mechanically friendly mannef'. , 

The opening event had been thus different from 
expectation, and she had adumbrated no act to meet it. 
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4 aken aiback, ahe passively allowed drcumstances to pilot 
'her along ; and so the voyage was made. 

It was near dusk when they touched the pier of Giant's 
Town, where several friends and neighbours stood awaiting 
them. Her father had i lantern in his hand. Her mother, 
too, was there, reproachfully glad that the delay had at last 
ended simply. Mrs. Trewthen and her daughter went 
together along the Giant's Walk, or promenade, to the 
' house, rather in advance of her husband and Mr. Hedde- 
gan, who talked in loud tones which reached the women 
over their shoulders. 

Some would have called Mrs. Trewthen a good mother ; 
but though well-meaning she was maladroit, and her inten- 
tions missed their mark. This miglit have been partly 
attributable to the slight deafness from which she suffered. 
Now, as usual, the chief utterances came from her lips. 

‘ Ah, yes, I'm so glad, my child, that you’ve got over 
safe. It is all ready, and everything so well arranged, 
that nothing but misfortune could hinder yotr settling as, 
with God’s grace, becomes 'ee. Close to your mother’s 
door a’most, ’twill be a great blessing, I’m sure ; and I 
^was very glad to find from your letters that you'd held 
*your word sacred. That’s right — make your wofti your 
bond always. Mrs. Wace seems to be a sensible woman. 
I hope the Lord will do for her as he’s doing for you no 
long time hence. And how did 'ee get oyer the temble 
journey from Tor-upon-Sea^lo Pen-zephyr ? Once you'd 
done with the railway, of course, you seemed quite at home. 
Well, Baptista, conduct yourself seemly, and all will be well.' 

Thus admonished, Baptista entered the house, her father 
and Mr. Heddegan immediately at her back. Her mother 
had been so didactic that she had felt herself absolutely 
unable to broach the .subjects in the centre of her mind. 

The familiar room, with the daik ceiling, the well- 
spread table, the old chairs, had never befoie spoken so 
^eloquently of the times ere Sh^ knew or had heard of 
Xharley Stow. She went upstairs 'to take off her things, 
ner mother remaining below to complete the disposition 
I of the supper, and attend to the preparation of to-morrow’s 
I meal, altogether composing such an array of pies, from 
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pies of to pies of turnips, as was never hear4 of outsM^ 
the Western Duchy. Baptista, once alone, sat down an^ 
did nothing ; and was called before she had taken ofi her' 
bonnet. 

‘ I'm coming,’ she cried, junfping up, and speedily 
disappardling herself, brushed her hair with a few touches 
'and went down. ^ , 

“ Tvvo or three of Mr. Heddegan’s and her father’s friends 
had dropped in, and expressed their sympathy for the delay 
she had been subjected to. The meal was a most merry 
one e.*cept to Baptista. She had desired privacy, and 
theie was none ; and to break the news was already a 
greater difficulty than it had been at first. Everything 
around her, animate and inanimate, great and small, 
insisted that she had come home to be married ; and she 
could not get a chance to say nay. 

One or two people sang songs, as overtures to the melody 
of the morrow, till at length bedtime came, and they all 
withdrew, her mother having retired a little earlier ' Vimert 
Baptista found herself again alone in her bedroom the ^ ^ 
case stood as before : she had come home with much to ’ 
say, and she had said nothing. ^ 

It w*ds now growing clear even to herself that Charles * 
being dead, she had not deteimination sufficient within her 
to break tidings which, had he been alive, would hav^ 
imperatively announced themselves. And thus witk^tl^ 
stroke of midnight came th^ turning of the 
story should remain untold. It was not thai| hpB thS 
whole she thought it best not to attempt to tejl it ; bi^ 
that she could not undertake so explosive a mat^. 
stop the wedding n(i^ would cause a convulsion in , 

Town little short of volcanic. Weakened, tir64« 
terrified as she had been by the day'4 adventures, she* 
could not make herself the author of such a catastrophe* 
But how ref\,^>Heddegan wilfiout telling ? It reall 3 ^ 
seemed to h^^s if hef marriage with Mr. Heddega^ 
were about to ®ce pl^ce as if nothing had intervened* 
Morning came. The events of the previous days Vere 
cut off from her present existence by scene and sentiment ^ 
more completely than ever. Charles Stow had grown to,i 
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Be a special being of whom, owin^ to his character, she 
^entertained rather fearful than loving memory. Baptista 
Could hear when she awoke that her parents were already 
' moving about ' downstairs. But she did not rise till her 
mother’s rather rough voice resounded up the staircase 
as it had done on the preceding evening. 

^ ' Baptista 1 Come, time to be stirring ! The man will 

be here, by Heaven’s blessing, in three-quarters of an 
hour. He has looked in already for a minute or two — 
and says he's going to the church to see if things be well 
forward.’ 

Baptista arose, looked out of the window, and took 
the easy course. Wlien she emerged from the regions 
above she was arrayed in her new silk frock and best 
stockings, wearing a Jmen jacket ovei the former for 
breakfasting, and her common slippers over the latter, 
not to spoil the new ones on the rough precincts of the 
dwelling. , • 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any great length on this 
part of the morning’s pioceedings. She revealed nothing ; 
and married Heddegan, as she had given her word to do, 
on that appointed August day. • 

V 

Mr. Heddegan forgave the coldness of his bride's manner 
during and after the wedding ceremony, full well aware 
that there had been considerable reluctance on her pait 
do acquiesce in this neighbourly arrangement, and, as a 
philosopher of long standing, holding that whatever 
Baptista^s attitude now, the conditions would probably 
be much the same six months hence as those which ruled 
among other mariied couples. 

An absolutely unexpected shock was given to Baptista’s 
liMess mind about an hour after the wedding set vice. 
JCbey had nearly finished the mjdday dinnei when the 
now husband said to her father, ^We think of starting 
about two. And the breeze being so fair we shall bring 
up inside Pen-zephyr new pier about six at least ’ 

' What— are we going to Pen-zephyr ? ' said Baptista. 
dou't Jmow anything of it.' 
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* Didn't you tell her ? * asked her father of Heddegan. 

It transpired that, owing to the delay in her arrival, 
this proposal too, among other things, had in the hurry 
not been mentioned to her, except some time ago as a 
general suggestion that they would go somewhere. Hedde* 
•gan had imagined that any trip would be pleasant, and 
One to the mainland the pleasantest of all. 

She looked so distressed at the announcement that 
her husband wiUmgly offered to give it up, though he 
had rot had a holiday off the island for a whole year. 
Then she pondered on the inconvenience of 9ta5nng at 
Giant's Town, where all the inhabitants were bonded, 
by the circumstances of their situation, into a sort of 
family party, which permitted and encouraged on such 
occasions as these orai criticism that was apt to disturb 
the equanimity of newly married girls, and would especially 
worry Baptista in her strange situation. Hence, unex- 
pectedly, she agreed not to disorganize her husband’^s 
plans for the wedding jaunt, and it was settled that, as 
originally intended, they should proceed in a neighbour's 
sailing boat to the metropoUs of the district. 

In this way they arrived at Pen-zephyr without diffi- 
culty or mishap. Biddmg adieu to Jenkm and his man, 
who had sailed therfl over, they strolled arm in arm off the 
pier, Baptista silent, cold, and obedient. Heddegan had 
ananged to take her as far as Plymouth before their 
return, but to go no further than where they had landed 
that day. Their first business was to find an irm ; and 
in this they had unexpected difficulty, since for some 
reason or other — possibly the fine weather — many of the 
nearest at hand were full of tourists and commercial 
travellers. He led her on till he reached a tavern which, 
though comparatively unpretending, stood in as attractive 
a spot as any in the town ; and this, somewhat to thdr 
surprise after their previrtus experience, they foiuid appaf-. 
ently empty. The considerate old man, thinking that 
Baptista was educated to artistic notions, though he 
self was deficient in them, had decided that it was most 
desirable to have, on such an occasion as the present, an 
apartment with 'a good view' (the expres^on being 
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erne he had often heard *in use among tourists) ; ^ and 
therefore asked for a favourite room on the first floor# 
from which a bow-window protruded, for the express 
Jjtirpose of affording suefr an outlook. 

The landlady, after some hesitation, said she was sorry 
that particular apartment was engaged ; the next one, 
however, or any other in the house, was unoccupied. . 

*The gentleman who has the best one will give it vCp 
to-morrow, and then you can change into it,’ she added, as 
Mr. Heddegan hesitated about taking the adjoining and 
less commanding one. 

‘ We shall be gone to-morrow, and shan’t want it,’ he 
said. 

Wishing not to lose customers, tfle landlady earnestly 
continued that since he was bent on having the best loom,, 
perhaps the other gentleman would not object to move 
at once into the one they despised, since, though nothing 
could be seen from the window, the room was equally 
large. 

' Well, if he doesn’t care for a view,' said Mr. Heddegan, 
with the air of a highly artistic man who did. 

' O no — I am sure he doesn’t,’ she said. ‘ I can promise 
that you shall have the room you want. If yo\» would 
not object to go for a walk for half-an-hour, I could have 
it ready, and your things m it, and ^ nice tea laid in the 
bow-wmdow by the time you come back ? ’ 

This pioposal was deenwid satisfactory by the fussy 
old tradesman, and they ^)fent out. Baptista nervously 
conducted him in an opposite direction to her walk of 
the former day in other company, showing on her w^an 
face, had he observed it, how much she was beginning 
to regret her sacrificial step for mending matters that 
morning. 

She took advantage of a moment when her husband s 
back was turned to inquire casually in a shop if anything 
had been heard of the gentleman who was sucked down 
in the eddy while bathing. 

The shopman said, * Yes, his body has been washed 
ashore,* and had just handed Baptista a newspaper on 
which she discerned the heading, * A Schoolmaster drowned 
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while bathing,’ when her husband turned to join her. She 
might have pursued the subject without raising suspicion ; 
but it was more than flesh and blood could do, and com- 
pleting a small purcliase she almost ran out of the shop. 

' What is your terrible hurry, mee deer ? ' said Hedde- 
gan, hastening after. 

• ‘ I don’t know— I don’t want to stay in shops,' she 
gasped. 

‘ And we won't,’ he said ‘ They are suffocating this 
weather. Let’s go bark and have some tay ! ' 

Thv.y found the much desired apartment awaiting their 
entry. It was a sort of eombination bed- and sitting- 
room, and the table was prettily spread with high tea 
in the bow’-wiiidow, a bunch of flowers in the midst, and a 
best-parlour chair on each side. Here they shared the 
meal by t he ruddy ligij of the vanishing sun. But though 
the view had been engaged, regardless of expense, exclu- 
sively for Baptista’s ple.isure, she did not direct any keen 
attention out of the window. Her gaze as often fell on 
the flooi and walls of the room as elsewhere, and on the 
table as much as on either, beholding nothing at all. 

But ihcie was a change. Opposite her seat was the 
door, Upon which her eyes presently became livetcd like 
those of a little bird upon a snake. For, on a peg at the 
back of the door, there hung a hat ; such a hat- surely, 
from its peculiai make, the actual hat— that had been 
worn by Charles. Convictiqn grew to certainty when 
she saw a railway ticket sticking up from the band. Charles 
had put the ticket there— she had noticed the act 

Her teeth almost chattered; .she nimnuirei something 
incoherent. Her husband jumja’d up and ^aid, ‘ You 
are not well ! What is it ? Wha ■ shall I get ’ee ? ' 

‘ Smelling salts ! ’ she said, quickly and desperately ; 

‘ at that chemist's shop you wete in just now.’ 

He jumped up like the anxious old man that he was, 
caught up his own hat.lrom a back table, and without 
observing the other hastened out and downstairs. 

Left alone she gazed and gazed at the back of the door, 
then spasmodical!/ rang the bell. An honest-looking 
country maid-servant appeared in response. 
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' A hat ! ’ murmured Baptista, pointing with her finger. 
' It does not belong to us/ 

" 0 yes, I'll take it away/ said the young woman with 
some hurry. ‘ It belongs to the other gentleman.' 

She spoke with a certain awkwardness, and took the 
hat out of the room. Baptista had recovered her outward 
composure. ‘ The other gentleman ? ' she said. ‘ Whure 
is the other gentleman ? ’ 

‘ He’s in the next room, ma’am. He removed out of this 
to oblige 'ee,' 

* How can you say so ? I should hear him if he wer<3 

there/ said Baptista, sulficiently recovered ’ 1 ;o argue down 
an apparent untruth. • 

‘ He’s there,’ said the girl, hatdily. 

‘Then it is strange that he makes no noise/ .said Mr^. 
Heddegan, convicting the girl of falsity b}" a look. 

' He makes no noise ; but it is not strange,' .said the 
servant. 

All at once a dread took possession of the bride's h(‘art, 
like a cold hand laid thereon ; for it flashed upon her 
that there was a possibility of rcconriling the girl's state- 
ment with her own knowledge of facts. , 

‘ Why does he make no noise ' she weakly said. 

The waiting-maid was silent, and looked at her ques- 
tioner. ' If I tell you, ma'am, you won’t tell missis ? ’ she 
whispered. • 

Baptista promised. • 

* Because he's a-lying dead ! ’ said the girl. ‘ Hc't> 
the schoolmaster that was drownded yesterday.’ 

' 0 ! ' said the biide, covering her eyes. ‘ Then he was 
in this room till just now ? ’ 

" Y»‘S,’ said the maid, thinking the young lady's agitation 
natur.il enough. ‘ And, I told missis that I thought she 
oughtn't to have done it, because I fion’t hold it light to 
keep visitors so much iu the dadc whcie death’s concerned ; 
but she sai^ the gentleman didn't die of miything infec- 
tious ; she was a poor, honest, imikeepor’s wife, she says, 
who had to got her living by making hay while the sun 
sheenod. And owing to the drownded gentleman being 
brought here, she said, it kept so many people away fliat 
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we were empty, though all the other houses were full. So 
when your good man set his mind upon the room, and 
she would have lost good pa 5 dng folk if he’d not had it, 
it wasn’t to be supix)scd, she said, that she’d let anything 
stand.in the way. Ye won’t say that I’ve told ye, please, 
m'm ? All the linen has been changed, and as the inquest 
won’t be till to-morrow, after you are gone, she thought 
you wouldn’t know a word of it, being strangers here.' 

The returning footsteps ol her husband broke off further 
narmtion. Baptista waved her hand, for she could not 
.speak. The waiting-maid quickly withdrew, and Mr. 
Hcddegan entered with the smelling .salts and other 
nostrums. ‘ 

' Any better ^ ’ he vjuestioned. 

' 1 don’t like the 1 'tel,’ she cxcldmed, almost simul- 
taneously. ' I can’t Lear it- -it doesn't suit me I ' 

' IvS that all that’s the matter ? ’ he returned pettishly 
(this being the first time of his sliowing such a mood). 

‘ Upon my heart and life such trifling is trying to any 
man’s temper, Baptista ! Sending me about from here 
to yond, and then when I come back saying ’ce don't 
like the^place that I have sunk so much money and words 

to get for 'ee. 'Od dang it all, 'tis enough to But I 

won’t say any more J*t prc.scnt, mee deer, though it is ju.st 
too much to expect to turn out of the house now. We 
shan’t get another quiet place at this time of the evening 
—every other inn in the toWii is bustling wuth rackety 
folk of one sort and t’other, while here ’tis as quiet as the 
grave - the country, I would say So bide still, d'ye hear, 
and to-morrow we sliall be out ol the town altogether — as 
early as you like.’ 

The obstinacy of age had, in snort, overmastered its 
complaisance, and the young woman said no more. The 
simple course of telling him that in the adjoining room 
lay a corpse which had lately occupied their own might, 
it would have seemed, have been an eftectual one without 
further disclosure, bu^ to allude to that subject, however v 
it was disguised, was more than Heddegan’s young wife 
had strength for. Horror broke her down. In the con- 
tingency one thing only presented itself to her paralyzed 
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regard — that" here she was doomed to abide, in a hideous 
contiguity to the dead husband and the living, and her 
conjecture did, in fact, bear itself out. That jiight she 
lay between the two men she had married — Heddegan on 
the one hand, and on the other through the partition 
against which the bed stood, Charles Stow. 

VI 

Kindly time had withdrawn the foregoing event three 
days from the present of Baptista Heddegan. It was 
ten o’clock in the morning ; she had been ill, not in an 
ordinary or definite sense, but in a state of cold .stujje- 
f action, from which it was difficult to arouse her so much 
as to say a few sentences. Whed questioned she had 
replied that she was pretty well 

Their trip, as such, had l)cen something of a failure. 
They had gone on as far as Talmouth, but here he had 
given way to her entreatits to return home. This they 
could not very well do without repa'jsing -through Pen- 
zephyr, at which place they had now again arrived. 

In tlic train she had seen a weekly local paper, and 
read there a paragraph detailing the inquest on Charles. 
It was added that the fuiieial w'as to take place at Ins native 
town of Redrutin on PTida>. 

Alter reading this she had sliown ilo reluctance to enter 
the fatal neighbouiliood of the tragedy, only stipulating 
that they .should take theii^rest at a difierent lodging turn 
the first ; and now^ compaiativcly braced up and cairn 
— indeed a cooler creature altogether than when last in the 
town, she said to David that she wanted to walk out 
for a while, as they had plenty of time on their hemds. 

‘ To a shop as usual, I suppose, mee deer ? ’ 

‘ Partly for shopping,’ she said. ‘ And it will be best 
for you, deal, to stay nn after trolling about so much, 
and have a good rest while I am gvine.’ 

He assented; and Baptisfa sallied forth As slie 
had stated, her first vi.sit was made to a shop, a draper's. 
Without the exercise of much choice she piu chased a black 
bonnet and veil, also a black stuft gown ; a black mantle 
.she already wore. These articles were made up into a 
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parcel which, in spite of the saleswomati's olfers, her 
customer said she would take with her. Bearing it on 
her arm she turned to the railway, and at the station 
got a ticket for Rcdrutin. 

Thus it appeared that, on her recovery from the paralyzed 
mood of the former day, while she had resolved not to 
blast utterly the happiness of her present husband by 
revealing the history of the departed one, she had also 
determined to indulge a certain odd, inconsequent, feminine 
sentiment of decency, to the small extent to which it 
could do no harm to any person. At Redrutin she emerged 
from the railway carriage in the black attire purchased 
at the shop, having during the transit made the change 
in the empty compertment she had chosen The other 
clotht's were now in he bandbox and parcel. Leaving 
these ar the cloak -roon she proceeded onwaid, and after a 
wary survey reached tJie side of a hill whence a view of the 
burial giound could be obtained 

It was now^a little before two o'clock. While Baptista 
waited a funeral procession ascended the road. Baptista 
hastened across, and by the time the piocession entered 
the cemetery gates she had unobtrusively joined it. 

In addition to the schoolmaster’s own lelatives (not 
a few), the paragraph in the newspapers of his death by 
drowning had drawn^together many neighbouis, acquain- 
tances, and onlookers. Among them she passed un- 
noticed, and with a quiet step,j)ursued the winding path 
to the chapel, and afterwards thence to the grave. When 
all was over, and the relatives and idlers had withdrawn, 
she stepped to the edge of the cluism. I lom beneath her 
mantle she drew a little bunch of forgcl-mf -nots, and 
dropped them in upon the coffin. In a few minutes she 
also turned and went away from the cerneter}'. By five 
o'clock she was again in Pen-zephyr. 

‘ You have been a mortal long time I ' said her husband, 
crossly. ' I allowed you all hour at most, mee deer.’ 

* It occupied me longer,' said she. 

‘ Well — I reckon it is wasting words to complain. Hang 
it, ye look so tired and wisht that I can’t find heart to say 
what I would ! ’ 
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' I am — weary and wisht. David ; I An. We can get 
home to-morrow for certain, I hope ? ' 

‘ We can. And please God we will ! ’ said Mr. lleddegan 
heartily, as if he too were weary of his brief honeymoon. 
‘ 1 must be into business again on Monday morning at 
latest.’ 

They left by the next morning steamer, and in tin* aftor- 
noon took up their residence in their own house at Giant’s 
Town. 

The hour that she reached the island it w^as as if a material 
weight had been removed from Baptista’s shoulders. 
Her husband attributed the change to the influence of the 
local breezes after the hot-house atmosphere of the main- 
land. However that might be, settled heie, a few doois 
from her mother’s dwelling, she recovered in no very long 
time much of her customary bearing, which was never 
very deinonstraU\e. She accepted her position calmly, 
and faintly smiled when hex neighbouis loariicd to call her 
Mrs. Hcddegan, and said she seemed likely to become the 
leader of fashion in Giant’s Town. 

Her husband was a man who had made considerably 
more money by trade than her father had doi^c : and 
perhaps the greater profusion of surroundings at her com- 
mand than she had heretofore been* mistress of, was not 
without an effect upon her. One week, two weeks, three 
weeks passed ; and, being pre-eminently a young woman 
who allowed things to ditft, she did nothing wdiatever 
either to disclose or conceal traces of her first marriagi) ; 
or to leani if there existed possibilities — which fhoie 
undoubtedly did by which that hasty contract might 
become levealed to those about her at any unexpected 
moment. 

While yet within the.fiisl month »>f her marriage, and 
on an evening just before sunset, Briptisla w’as standing 
within lier garden adjoining ihc house, when she .saw^ 
passing along the road ^ personage clad in a greasy black 
coat and battered tall hat, which, common enough in 
the slums of a city, had an odd appearance in St. Maria's. 
The tramp, as he seemed to be, marked her at once — 
bonnetless and unwrapped as she was her fcatuus weie 
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plainly recognizable — and with an air of friendly surprise 
came and leant over the wall. 

‘ What ! don't you know me ? ’ said he. 

She had some dim recollection of his face, but said that 
she was not acquainted with him. 

. ‘ Why, your witness to be sme, ma'am. Don't you 
mind the man that was mending the church-window when 
you and your intended husband walked up to be made one ; 
and the clerk called me down from the ladder, and I 
came nnd did my part by writing my name and occupa- 
tion ? ' 

Baptista glanced quickly around ; her husband was 
out of earshot. That would have been of less importance 
but foi the lact that the wedding wtnessed by this per- 
sonage had not been tin wedding with Mr. Heddegan, but 
the one on the day previons. 

‘ I've had a misfortune since then, that's pulled m^ 
under,' continued her friend. ‘ But don't let me damp 
yer wedded joy by naming the particulars. Yes, I'v^^ 
seen changes since ; though 'tis but a short time ago- 
let me see, only a month next week, I think ; for 'twere . 
tlie firs,+ or second day in August.' 

‘ Yes — that's when it was,' said another man, a sailor, 
who had come up v,ith a pipe in his mouth, and felt it 
necessary to join in (Baptista having receded to escape 
further speech)". ' For that was the first time I set foot 
in Giant's Town ; and her hiSsband took her to him the 
same day.’ * 

A dialogue then proceeded between tru' two men out- 
side the wall, which Baptista could not help hearing. 

‘ Ay, I signed the book that made I'.er one flesi repeated 
the decayed glazier. ' Where's her goodman ? ' 

‘ About the premises somewhere ; but you don't see 
’em together much,' replied the sailor in an imdertone, 

" You see, he's older thaa she.’ 

‘ Older ? I should never havp thought it from my 
own observation,' said the glazier. ' He was a remarkably 
handsome man.' 

‘ Handsome ? Well, there he is — we can see for ourselves.’ 

David Heddegan had, indeed, just shown himself at the 
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upper end of ihe garden; and the glazier, looking in 
bewilderment from the husband to the 'svife, saw the latter 
turn pale. 

Now that decayed glazier was a far-seeing and cunning 
man — too far-seeing and cmining to allow himself to thrive 
by simple and straightforward means — and he held his 
peace, till he could read more plainly the meaning ol this 
riddle, merely adding carelessly, ‘ Well — marriage do 
alter a man, ’tis true. I should never ha’ knowed him ! ' 

He then stared oddly at the disconcerted Bajjtista, 
and moving on to where he could again address her, asked 
her to do him a good turn, since lie once had done the 
same for her. Understanding that he meant money, she 
handed him some, at which he tlianked her, and instantly 
went away. 

* VII 

She had escaped exposure on this occasion ; but the 
incident had been an awkward one, and- should have 
suggested to Baptista that sooner or later the secret must 
leak out. As it was, she suspected that at any rate .she 
had not heard the last of the glazier. 

In a day or two, when her husband had gone to the 
old town on the other side of the island, there came a 
gentle tap at the door, and the \Vl;rlhy witness of her 
hr.st marriage made his appearance a second time. 

' It took me hours to get to the bottorit of the mystery 
— hours 1 ' he said with a gaze of deep confederacy wdiich 
offended her pride very deeply. ‘ But thanks to a good 
intellect I've done it. Now, ma’am. I’m not a man to tell 
tales, even when a tale would be so good as this. But 
I'm going back to the mainland again, and a little assistance 
would be as rain on thirsty ground." 

* I helped you two days ago,’ begcui Baptista. 

' Yes — but what was that, my good lady ? Not enough 
to pay my passage to Pen-zephyr. I came over on your 
account, for I thought there was a mystery somcwdiere. 
Now I must go back on my own. Mind this — 'twould 
be very awkward for you if your old man were to know. 
He's a queer temper, though he may be fond.' 
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She know as well as her visitor how awkward it would 
be ; and the hush-money she paid was heavy that day. 
She had, however, the satisfaction of watching the man 
to the steamer, and seeing him diminish out of sight. 
But Baptisla perceived that the system into which sh.e 
had been led of purchasing silence thus was one fatal to 
her peace of mind, particidaily if it had to be continued. 

Hearing no more from the glazier she hoped the difficulty 
was past. But another week only had gone by, when, as 
she was pacing the Giant's Walk (the name given to tho 
promenade), she met the same personage in the company 
of a fat woman carrying a bundle. 

‘ This is the lady, my dear,' he said to his companion. 
‘This, ma'am, is my ‘wife. WeVe come to settle in the 
town for a time, il so be we can find room.' 

‘ That you won’t do, said she. ‘*Nobody can live here 
who is not privileged.' 

‘ I am privileged,’ said the glazier, ' by my trade.’ 

Baptista went on, but in the afternoon she received a 
visit from the man's wife. This honest woman began to 
depict, in forcible colours, the necessity for keeping up the 
concealment. 

‘ I wKl intercede with my husband, ma’am,’ she said. 

‘ He's a true man if lightly managed , and I’ll beg him 
to consider your position. 'Tis a very nice house you’ve 
got here,’ she added, glancing loimd, ' and well worth a 
little sacrifice to keep it.’ 

The unlucky Baptista staved off the danger on this 
thiid occasion as she had done on the previous two. But 
she formed a resolve that, if the attack weie once more to 
be repeated, she would face a revelation — v'nrse though 
that must now be than before she had altcm]>ted to pur- 
chase silence by bribes. Her tormemtors, n(.ver believing 
her capable of acting unon such an intention, came again ; 
but she shut the door in their faces. 'Hiev retreated, 
muttering something ; bui she went to the back of the* 
house, where David Heddcgan was. 

She looked at him, unconscious of all The case was 
serious ; she knew that well ; and all the more serious 
in that she liked him better now than she had done at first. 
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Yet, as she herself began to see, the secret was one that 
was sure to disclose itself. Her name and Charles's stood 
indelibly written in the registers; and though a month 
only had passed as yet it was a wonder that his clandestine 
jmion with her had not already been discovered by his 
friends. Thus spurring herself to the inevitable, she spoke 
to Heddegan. 

‘ David, come indoors. I have something to tell yeJu.’ 

He hardly regarded her at first She had discerned 
that during the last week or two he had seemed preoccupied, 
as if some private business harassed him. She repeated 
her request. He replied with a sigh, ‘ Yes, ccr tainl'^ , nice 
deer.’ 

When they had reached the sitting-room and shut the 
door she n'peated, faintly, ‘ David, I have something to 
tell you— -a sort of tragedy I have concealed. You will 
hate me for having so far deceived you ; but perhaps 
my telling >oii voluntarily will make \ou think a little 
better ot me than you would do othciwise.’ 

‘Tragedy?’ he said, awakening to interesr ‘Much 
you can know about tragedies, mec deer, that have bicn 
in the world so shoit a time ! ’ 

She saw that he suspected nothing, and it made her 
task the harder. But on she went steadily ' It is about 
something that happened before \fe weie mairied,’ she 
said. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ 

‘ Not a veiy long time before a shoit tmii*. Ai'd it is 
about a lovei,’ she faltered. 

‘ I don’t niueh mind that,’ he said nnldl} ‘ In tiuth, I 
was in hopes 'twas more.’ 

‘ In hopes ! ' 

‘ Well, yes.’ 

Thi.s screwed her up to the necc'-sary efioit ‘ I met 
my old sweetheart. He scorned me, chid me, daud me, 
and I went and married him.*. We were (oming stiaight 
here to tell you all what we had done ; but he was di owned ; 
and I thought I would say nothing about him ■ and I 
married you, David, for the sake of peace and quietness. 
I’ve tried to keep it from you, but have found I cannot. 
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There— that’s the substance of it, 'and you can never, never 
forgive me, I am ^sure 1 ’ 

She spoke desperately. But the old man, instead of 
turning black or blue, or slaying her in his indignation, 
jumped up from his chair, and began to caper around the^, 
room in quite an ecstatic emotion. 

* 0, happy thing ! How well it falls out ! ' he exclaimed, 
snapping his fingers over liis head. ' Pla-ha— the knot 
is cut— I see a way out of my trouble— ha-ha 1 ’ 

She looked at him without uttering a sound, till, as he 
still continued smiling joyfully, she said, ' 0 — what do you 
mean ? Is it done to torment me ? ' 

‘ No — no 1 0, mee deer, your story helps me out of 
the most heai t-aching ‘ quandary a poor man ever found 
himself in ! You see, J is this — I’ve got a tragedy, too ; 
and unless you had had iue to tell, I oould never have seen 
my way to tell mine ! ' 

* W^at is yours— what is it ? ’ she asked, with altogether 
a new view of things. 

‘ Well — it is a bouncer ; mine is a bouncer ! ’ said he, 
looking on the ground and wiping his eyes. 

‘ Not worse than mine ? " 

' Well-i-that depends upon how you look at it. Yours 
had to do with the past alone ; and I don’t mind it. You 
see, we’ve been married a month, and it don’t jar upon me 
as it would if we'd only been married a day or two. Now 
mine refers to past, present, and future ; so that ’ 

‘ Past, present, and future ! ' *she murmured. ‘ It never 
occurred to me that you had a tragedy too.’ 

‘ But I have ! ’ he said, shaknig his head. ' In fact, 
four.’ 

‘ Then tell ’em ! ’ cried the young woman. 

‘ T will— I will. But be considerate, I beg ’ee, mee deer. 
Well— I wasn’t a bachelor when i married ’ee, any more 
than you were a spinster. Just as you was a widow- 
woman, I was a widow-rokn.’ 

‘ Ah ! ' said she, with some surprise. * But is that 
all?— then we are nicely balanced,' she added, relieved. 

‘ No— it is not all. There’s the point. I am not only a 
widower.’ 
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'0, Davidr , 

‘ I am a widower with four tragedies — that is to say, four 
strapping girls — the eldest taller than you. Don't 'ee 
look so struck — dumb-like 1 It fell out in this way. I 
knew the poor woman, their mother, in Pen-zephyr for some 
years ; and — to cut a long story short — I privately marripd 
her at last, just before she died. I kept the matter secret, 
but it is getting known among the people here by degrees. 
I've long felt for the children-- that it is my duty to have 
them here, and do something for them. 1 have not had 
courage to break it to 'ee, but I've seen lately that it 
would soon come to your ears, and that hev worried me.' 

‘Are they educated? ’ said the* ex-schoolmistress. 

‘ No, I am sorry to say they have been much neglected ; 
in truth, they can hardly read. And so I thought that by 
marrying a young schoolmistress I should get some one 
in the house who could teach ’em, and bring 'cm into genteel 
condition, all for nothing. You see, they.are growed up 
too tall to be sent to school.' 

‘ 0, mercy ! ' she almost rrioaned, ‘ Four great girls 
to teach the rudiments to, and hav(i always in the house 
with me spelling over their books ; and I hate, teaching, 
it kills me. I am bitterly pimished — I am, I am ! ' 

‘ You’ll get used to ’em, mee doer, and the balance of 
secrets— mine against yours — will comfort your heart with 
a sense of justice. I could send for ’em this week vi-r}' W(*ll 
— and I will ! In faith, I*could send this verv day Baji- 
tista, you have relieved me of all my difficulty ! ' 

Thus the interview ended, so far as this matter was 
concerned. Baptista was too stupefied to say more, 
and when she went away to her room she wept from 
very mortification at Mr. Heddegan's duplicitv. Educa- 
tion, the one thing she jibhorred ; the shame of it to d(‘iude 
a young wife so ! 

The next meal came round. As they sat, Baptista 
would not suffer her eyes to turn towards him. He did not 
attempt to intrude upon her reserve, but everv now and 
then looked under the table and chuckl<'d with satisfaction 
at the aspect of affairs. ‘ How very well matched we be • ’ 
he said, comfortably. 
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Next day, wh(fn the steamef came in, Baptista $aw 
her husband rush down to meet it ; and soon after there 
appeared at her door four tall, hipless, shoulderless girls, 
dwindling in height and size from the eldest to the youngest, 
lik{' a yow of Pan pipes ; at the head of them standing 
Heddegan He smiled pleasantly through the gray 
fringe of his whiskers and beard, and turning to the girls 
said, ‘ Now come foirard, and shake hands properly with 
your stepmother.' 

Thu., she made their acquaintance, and he went out, 
leaving them togethei. On examination the poor girls 
tuined out to be not only plain -looking, which she could 
have forgiven, but te have such a lamentably meagre 
intellectual equipment as to be hopelessly inadequate as 
companions. Even th* eldest, almost her own age, could 
only read with dilTicuity words of ' two syllables ; and 
taste in dress was beyond their comprehension. In the 
long vista of future years she saw nothing but dreaiy 
'drudgery at her detested old trade without prospect of 
rewatd. 

She went about quite dcspaiiing during the next few 
days — ai? unpromising, unfortunate mood for a woman 
who had not been mairied six weeks. Fiom hei parents 
she concealed cveiything. They had been amongst the 
few acquaintances of Heddegan who knew nothing of 
his secret, and were indignant enough when they saw 
such a ready-made household foisted upon th('ir only 
child But she would not support them in their lemon- 
strances 

‘No, you don't yet know all,' she said. 

Thus Baptista had sense enough to see tht retributive 
fairness of this Issue. For some time, whene\ei conver- 
sation arosse between her and Heddegan, w'hich was not 
often, she always said, 'I am miserable, and you know 
it. Yet I don't wish things to be otheiwise/ 

But one day w'hen he asked, * How do you like ’em now ? ^ 
her answer was unexpected. * Much better than I did/ 
she said, quietly. ‘ I may like them very much some 
day.’ 

This was the beginning of a serencr season for the cha&- 
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tened spirit of Baptista Heddcgan. She had, in truth, 
discovered, underneath the crust of uncouthness and 
meagre articulation which was due to their Troglodytean 
existence, that her unwelcomed daughters had natures 
that were unselfish almost to sublimity. The harsh 
discipline accorded to their young lives before tlieir mother’s 
wrong had been righted, had operated less to crush thf;m 
than to lift them above all personal ambition. They 
considered the world and its contents in a purely objective 
way, and their own lot seemed only to affect them as that 
of certain human beings among the rest, whose troubles 
they knew rather than suffered. 

This was such an entirely new wjiy of regarding life to 
a woman of Baptista’s natuie, that her attention, from 
being first arrested by it, became deeply interested. By 
imperceptible pulses* her heart expanded in sympathy 
with theirs. The sentences of her tragi-comed}’, lier life, 
confused till now, became clearer daily. Tiiat in humanity, 
as exemplified by these girls, there was notlhng to dislike, 
but infinitely much to pity, she learnt wifi' tlie lapse of 
each week in their company. She grew to like the girls of 
unpromising exterior, and from liking she got to love them ; 
till they formed an unexpected point of junction T>etween 
her own and her husband’s interests, generating a sterling 
friendship at least, between a pair in whose existence 
there had threatened to be neither friendship nor love. 

Octohei 1885 . » 
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I 

Ii* was half-past four o’clock (by the testimony of the 
land-surveyor, my authority for the particulars of this 
story, a gentleman with the faintest curve of humour on 
his lips) ; it was half-past four o’cfock on a May morning 
in the eighteen-forties. A dense while log hung over the 
Valley of the Exe, onding against the hills on either side. 

But tliough nothing in the vale could be seen fiom 
higher giound. notes of differing kinds gave pretty chsar 
indications that bustling life was going mi there. This 
audible presence and visual absence of an active scene 
had a peculiar effect above the fog level. Nature had 
laid a white hand over the creatnn's ensconced within 
the vale, as a hand might be laid over a nest of chirping 
birds. 

The noises that ascended through the pallid coveihd 
were perturbed lowings, mingled with human \oiccs in 
sharps and flats, and the Jiark of a dog.* These, loliowed 
by the slamming of a gate, explained as well as tiesight 
could have done, to any inhabitant of the distiu'l, tlial 
Dairyman Tucker's under-milker was driving the cows 
from the meads into the stalls. Wlien a rougher accent 
joinf'd in the vociferations of man and beast, it would 
have been realized that the dairy-farmer himself had (ome 
out to meet the cows,' pail in hand, and whit(' pinafore 
on ; and when, moreover, some women’s voices joint din the 
chorus, that the cows were stSllcd and pioeeeclings about 
to commence. 

A hush followed, the atmosphere being so stagnant that 
the milk could be heard buzzing into the pails, together 
with occasional words of the milkmaids and men 
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* Don't ye bid^ about long upon the road, Margery* 
You can be backl again by skimming- time.' 

The rough voice of Dairyman Tucker was the vehicle of 
this remark. The barton-gate slammed again, and in two 
or tnree minutes a something became visible, rising out of the 
fog in that quarter. 

The shape revealed itself as that of a woman having 
a young and agile gait. The colours and other details of 
her dress were then disclosed— a bright pink cotton frock 
(because winter was over) ; a small woollen shawl of shep- 
herd’o plaid (because summer was not come) ; a white 
handkerchief tied over her head-gear, because it was so 
foggy, so damp, and so early ; and a straw bonnet and 
ribbons peejimg from under the handkerchief, because it was 
likely to be a siuiny May day. 

fler fac(' was of the ' ireditary type among families down 
in tliese parts : sweet in expreSvSion, perfect in hue, and 
somewhat irregular in feature. Her eyes were of a liquid 
brown. On her arm she carried a withy basket, in which 
lay several butt er-i oils in a nest of wet cabbage-leaves. 
vShc was the ‘ Margery ’ who had been told not to ‘ bide 
about long upon the road.’ 

She went on her way across the fields, sometimes abovfe 
the fog, sometimes below it, not much perplexed by its 
presence except when the track was so indefinite that it 
ceased to be a guide to the next stile. The dampness 
was such that innumerable earthworms lay in couples 
across the path till, startled even by her light tread, they 
withdrew suddenly into their holes. She kept clear of all 
trees. Why was that ? There was no ^^i^ger of lightning 
oil such a morning as this. But though the roads were 
dry the fog had gathered in the boughs, earning them to 
set up such a dripping as would go clean through the 
protecting handkerchief like bullets, and spoil tlie ribbons 
beneath. The beech and ash were particularly shmined, 
for they dripped more maliciously than any. It was an 
instance of woman's keen appreciativeness of Nature's 
moods and peculiarities : a man crossing those fields 
might hardly have perceived that the trees dripped at all. 

In less than an hour she had traversed a distance of 
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four miles, and ahived at a latticed co/tage in £i secluded 
spot. An elderly woman, scarce awake, answered her 
knocking. Margery delivered up the butter, and said, 
‘ How is granny this, morning ^ I can't stay to go* up 
to her, but tell her I have returned what we owed lior/ 
Her grandmother was no worse than usual ; and receiv- 
ing back the empty basket the girl proceeded to edrry 
out some intention which had not been included in her 
orders. Instead of returning to the light labours of skim- 
ming- time, she hastened on, her direction being towards a 
little neighbouring town. Before, however, Margery had 
proceeded far, she met the postman, laden to the neck 
with letter- bags, of which he had'not yet deposited one. 

‘ Are the shops open yet, Samuel ? ' she .said. 

‘ O no,' replied tiiat stooping pedestrian, not waiting 
to stand upright, ' They won't be open yet this hour, 
except the saddler and ironmonger and little tacker-haired 
machine-man for the farm folk. They downs their shut- 
ters at half-past .six, then the baker's at half-past seven, 
then the draper’s at eight.’ 

‘ 0, the draper’s at eight.’ It was jilain tliat Margery 
had wanted the draper’s. • 

The postman turned uj) a side-path, and thi' young girl, 
as though deciding within herself that if slic could not go 
shopjiing at once she might as well get back for the sknn- 
ming, retiaced lici steps 

The public road home from this point was easy but 
devious. By far the nearest way was by getting over a 
fence, and crossing the ptivate grounds of a ]>i< turesque 
old country-hou'^e, who.se chimneys were fust visilile through 
the trees. A.s the house had been shut up for many 
months, the girl decided to take the straight cut. She 
pushed her way through the laurel bushes, sheltering her 
bonnet with the shawl as an additioihd safeguard, sci ambled 
over an inner boundary, went'^ong through moi(' shrub- 
beries, and stood ready to emerge upon the open laviui. 
Before doing so she looked around in the wary manner 
of a poacher. It was not the first time that she had 
broken fence in her life ; but somehow, and all of a sudden, 
she had felt herself too near womanhood to indulge in 
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such practices witu freedom. However, she moved forth, 
and the house-front stared her in the face, at this higher 
level unobscured by fog. 

Ii was a building of the medium size, and unpretending, 
the facade being of stone ; and of the Italian elevation 
made familiar by Inigo Jones and his school. There was 
a doorway to the lawn, standing at the head of a flight of 
steps The shutters ol the house were closed, and the 
blinds of the bedrooms drawn down. Her perception of 
the fact that no crusty caretaker could see her from the 
windows led her at once to slacken her pace, and stroll 
through the flowcr-b<"ds coolly. A house unblinded is a 
possible spy, and mu-t be treated accordingly ; a house 
with the i^hutters logetl cr is an insensate heap of stone and 
mortar, to be faced wi h indifterenco, 

On the other side of the house the greensward rose to 
an eminence, wheieon stood one of those curious summer 
«*helters sometimes erected on exposed points of view, 
called an all-the-year-round. In the present case it con- 
sisted of four walls radiating from a centre like the arms 
of a turnstile, with seats in each angle, so that whencesoi \ er 
the wind" came, it was always possible to find a screened 
comer from which to ohseive the landscape. 

The milkmaid's tra'ckless course led her up the hill 
and past this erection. At ease as to being watched 
and scolded as an intruder, her mind flew tb oilier matters ; 
till, at the moment when she was not a yard from the 
shelter, she heard a foot or feet scraj)ing on tlie giavcl 
behind it. Some one was in the ail- the- year-round, 
apparently occupying the .scat on I he other ‘ide ; as was 
proved when, on turning, she saw an elbow, a man's elbow, 
projecting over the edge. 

Now the young woman did not' much like the idea of 
going down the hill under the eyes of this person, which 
she would have to do if site went on, for as an intrudtr 
she was liable to be called back and questioned upon her 
business there. Accordingly she crept softly up and sat 
in the seat behind, intending to remain there until her 
companion should leave. 

This he by no means seemed in a hurry to do. Ai^hat 
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could possibly have brought him there, mmt could detain 
him there, at six 6’clock on a morning Jf mist when there 
was nothing to be seen or enjoyed of the vale beneath, puzzled 
her not a little. But he remained quite still, and Margery 
grew impatient. She discerned the track of his feet in "llie 
dewy grass, forming a line from the house steps; which 
announced that he was an inhabitant and not a chance 
passer-by. At last she peeped round. 

II 

*A fine-framed dark-mustarhioed genthman, in dressing 
gown and slippers, was sitting there in the dainj) without a 
lial on With one hand he was tightly grasping his fore- 
liead, the other hung over his knee. The attitude bespoke 
with sufficient clearness a mental condition of angui 4 i. 
He was quite a different being from any of the men to 
■whom her eyes were accustomed. Slie had never seen 
mustachios before, for tlic}' were not worn by civilians in 
Lower Wessex at this date. His hands and his face were 
white—to her view deadly white — and he heeded nothing 
outside his own existence. There he remained as motion- 
less as the bushes aiuund him ; indeed, he scarcely seemed 
to breathe. * 

Having imprudently advane'cd^ thus far, Margery’s 
■wish was to get back again in the same imsi‘en manner , 
but in niriving her foot for the purpose,it grated on tlie 
gravel. He started up vnfh an air of bewildeimcnt, and 
slipped something into the pocket of his dressing-g<)wn 
She was almost certain that it was a pistol. The jiair 
.stood looking blankly at each other. 

‘ My Gott, who are you? ' he asked sternly, and with 
not altogether an English articulation. ' What do you do 
here ? ' 

Margery had already begun to he ftiglitened at her 
boldness in invading the lawn and pleasure-seat. The 
house had a master, and she Had not known of it. ‘ IMy 
name is Margaret Tucker, sir,' she said meekly. ‘ My 
father is Dairyman Tucker. We live at Silver thorn Dairy- 
house.' 

' What were you doing here at this hour of the morning ’ ’ 
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She told him, Uven to the fact that she had climbed 
over the fence, u 

' And what made you peep round at me ? ’ 

‘ I saw your elbow, sir ; and I wondered what you were 
doing } ’ 

' And what was T doing ? * 

Nothing. You had one hand on your forehead and the 
other on your knee. I do hope you are not ill, sir, or in 
dei^p trouble ? ' Margery had sufficient tact to say noth- 
ing about the pistol. 

‘ 'What difference would it make to you if I were ill '’or 
in trouble ? You don’t know me.' 

She retume 1 no an.swei, feeling that she might have 
taken a libeity in expressing sympathy. But, looking 
furtively up at him, she discerned to her surprise that 
he seemed affected by her humane wish, simply as it had 
been expressed. She had scarcely conceived that such 
a tall daik man could know what gentle feelings were. 

‘ 'Well, I am much obliged to you for caring how I 
am,' said he with a faint smile and an affected lightness 
of manner, which, even to her, only rendered more apparent 
the gloom beneath. * I have not slept this p.ast night, 
I suffer from sleeplessne.ss. Probably you do not.' 

Margery laughed a little, and he glanced with interest 
at the comely picture she presented ; her fresh face, blown 
hair, candid eyes, unpractised manner, country dn‘ss, pink 
hands, empty wicker-basket, and the handkerchief over 
her bonnet. 

' Well,' he said, after his scrutiny, ' T need hardly have 
asked such a question of one wlio is Nature's own image. 

. . . Ah, but, my good little friend,' he add‘'d, recurring 
to his bitter tone and sitting wearily down, "you don’t 
know what great clouds can hang over some people's lives, 
and what cowards some men aie in face ol them. To escape 
themselves they travel, take picturesque houses, and engage 
in country sports. But h-?Ve it is so dreary, euid the fgg 
was horrible this morning I ' 

‘ Why, this is only the pride of the morning ! ’ said 
Margery. ‘ By-and-by it will be a beautiful day.’ 

She was going on her way forthwith ; but he detained 
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her— detained her with words, talking </n every innocent 
little subject he could thiilk of. He had an object in 
keeping her there more serious than his words would 
imply. It was as if he feared to be left alone. 

Wliilc they still stood, the misty figure of the postman, 
whom Margery had left a quarter of an hour earlier to 
follow his sinuous course, crossed the grounds below 
them on his way to the house. Signifying to Margery 
by a wave of his hand that she was to step back out of 
sight, in the hinder angle of the shelter, the gentleman 
beckoned to the postman to bring the bag to where he 
stood. The man did so, and again resumed his journey. 

The stranger unlocked the bag'and threw it on the 
seat, having taken one letter from within This he read 
attentively, and his <pountenance changed. 

The change was almost phantasmagorial, if the 
sun had burst through the fog upon tliat face : it became 
clear, bright, almost radiant Yet it was-but a change 
that may take place in the commonest human being, 
provided his countenance bo not too wooden, or bis artifice 
have not grown to second nature. He turned to Margery, 
who was again edging off, and, seizing her hand, appeared 
as though he were about to embrace lier. Checking his 
impulse, he said, ‘ My guardian child- -my good friend— 
you have saved me • ' 

‘ What from ? ’ she v<mturcd to ask. * 

" That you may never know.' 

She thought of the weapon, and guessed that the letter 
he had just received had effected this change in his mood, 
but made no observation till he went on to say, ' What 
did you tell me was your name, dear girl ? ' 

She repeated her name. 

' Margaret Tucker.' He stooped, and pressed hei hand. 

‘ Sit down for a moment— one moment,’ he said, pointing 
to the end of the scat, and taking the extreinest further 
end for himself, not to discompose her. She sat down. 

' It is to ask a question,' he went on, ' and there must 
be confidence between us. You have saved me from an 
act of madness ! What can I do for you ? ’ 

' Nothing, sir.' 
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‘ Nothing ? ' 

' Father is very well off, and we don't want an5dhing.' 

' But there must be some service I can render, some 
kindness, some votive offering which I could make, and so 
imprint on your memory as long as you live that I am not 
an ungrateful man ? ' 

‘ Why should you be grateful to me, sir ? ' 

He shook his head. ‘ Some things are best left un- 
spoken. Now think. What would you like to have best 
in th'' world ? ' 

Marger}^ made a pretence of reflecting — then fell to 
reflecting seriously ; but the negative was ultimately 
as uiiJisturbr d as : she could not deride on any- 
thing she would like I'tst in the world ; it was too difficult, 
too sudden. , 

' Very well — don't Jiurry yourself. Think it over all 
day. I ride this afternoon. You live — where ? ' 

‘ Silver thorn Dairy-hodse.* 

' I will ride that way homeward this evening. Do 
you consider by eight o'clock what little article, what little 
treat yon would most like of any/ 

‘ I wili, sii,' said Margery, now warming up to the idea. 
" Where shall I meet you Or will you call at the house, 
sir ? " " 

‘ All — no, I should not wish the circumstances' known 
out of which ohr acquaintance rose. It would be more 
proper — but no.’ ' 

Margery, too, seemed rather anxious that he should 
not call, ' I could ( ome out, sir/ she said. ‘ My father 
IS odd-tempered, and perhaps ' 

It was agreed that she should look over a .-tile at the 
top of iicr father s garden, and that he should nde along a 
bridle-path outside, to receive her answer. ‘ Margery,' 
said the gentleman in conclusion, ‘now that you have 
discovered me under ghastly conditions, are you going 
to reveal them, and make me an object for the gossip of the 
curious ? ' 

' No, no, sir ! ' she replied earnestly. ' Why should I 
do that ? ’ * 

‘ You will never tell ? ' 
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* Never, never will I tell what has hor-^pened here this 
morning.’ ^ 

' Neither to yonr father, nor to your friends, nor to any- 
one^? ' 

' To no one at all,’ she said. 

‘ It is sufficient,' he answered. ‘ You mean wljat you 
- say 1115’ dear maiden. Now you want to leave me. (iood- 
bye ! ’ 

She descended the hill, walking with some awkwaulness ; 
for she felt the stranger's eyes were upon her till the fog 
haa enveloped her from his gaze She took no notice 
now of the dripping from the trees ; she was lost in tlioughl 
on other things. Had she saved this handsome, melan- 
choly, sleepless, foreign gentleman who had had a trouble 
on his mind till the letter came ? What had he been going 
to do ? Margery could guess that he had meditated di-ath 
at his own hand. Strange as the incidtnt had hem in 
itself, to her it had seemed stranger even than it \\as. 
Contrasting colours heighten each other by being juxta- 
posed ; it is the same with contrasting lives. 

Reaching the opposite side of the paik there a}>ix'an d 
before bci for the third time that little old man, th<' foot- 
post. As the tuinpike-road ran, the postman s beat was 
twelve miles a day ; six miles out fioin the towm, .ind six 
miles back at night. But what wnth zigzags, d(‘vious w'ays, 
offsets to country seats, cuives to /aims,Jo()pt'd (’onrses, 
and triangles to outlying hamlets, the grriund arliia)ly 
covered by him was neaier one-and-twnitv miles Hence 
it was that Margery, who had come straight \va^ still 
abreast of him, dc'pite her long paase. 

The weighty sense that she was mixed up in a tragical 
secret with an unknown and handsome stiangei pi(*veiitcd 
her joining very readily in chat with tbt postman for some 
time. Btit a keen interest in her adv< ntuiv e.necd Ikt to 
respond at once when the bowed man ot mails said, ' You 
hit athwart the grounds of Mount Lodge', Miss Maigerv. or 
you wouldn't ha‘ met me here. Well, sonu'lnxh' lu'v took 
the old place at last.' 

In acknowledging her route Maigny brought herx'lf 
to ask who the new gentleman miglit be 
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* Guide the gl il’s heart ! \Vliat ! don’t she know ? 
And yet how sHould ye — he’s only just a-comc. — Well, 
nominal, he’s a fishing gentleman, come for the summer 
only. But, more to the subject, he’s a foreign noble 
that’s lived m England so long as to be without any true 
coimtiy : some of his letters call him Baron, some Squire, 
sO that ’a must be born to sonudhing that can’t be earned 
by ellKUV-grcase and Chri‘«tian conduct. He was out this 
morning a-watching the t(»g " Postman,” 'a said, “ good- 
moining : give me the bag.” O, yes, 'a's a civil genteel 
noblt'nian enough.' 

‘ Took the house for fishing, did he ? ’ 

' That’.^ wh.'t tin y say, and as it can be for nothing 
else 1 suppov* ii’s tru>' ’ But, in final, his hi'altli s not good, 
'a 1) lieve he’s been I'ving too rithe 'I'lic J.ointon smoke 
got into his wyndpi] till ’a comdn’t cat However, 
1 shouldn’t mind having the run of his kitchen.’ 

' And what is his name ? ' 

‘Ah ---there you have me! ’Tis a name no man’s 
tongue can tell, or even woman’s, except by })en-and- 
ink and good scholarship It begins with X, and who, 
without the machiiiciy of a clock in's in‘-ide, can speak 
that ? But heie 'tis - from his letters.’ The postman with 
his walking-stick wtoLc upon the ground: 

‘ Baron von Xanten.' 


Ill 

The day, as she had prognosticated, tumed out line ; 
for weather-w'i.sdom was imbibed willi their milk-sops by 
the children of the Fxe Vale 1 he impcTe’ ng meeting 
excited Margery, and she jx^rformed lier dm it's in her 
father's house with mechanical untonsriousnes.s. 

Milking, skimming, clieesemaking were done. Her 
father was asleep m the settle, the milkmen and maids were 
gone home to their cottages, and the clock showed a qnai- 
ter to eight. She dressed herself with care, went to the 
top of the garden, and looked ovci the ‘dile. The view was 
eastward, and a great moon hung before her in a sky whu'h 
had not a cloud. Nothing was moving except on the 
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minutest scale, and she remained Icanii|g over, the night- 
hawk sounding his croud from tlic boflgh of an isolated 
tree on the ojicn hill-side. 

Here Alargery waited till the ai)point(^d time had passed 
by three-quarters of an hour ; but no Baron came. She Lad 
been full of an idea, and her heart sank with disappoint- 
ment. Then at last the pacing of a horse became audiMe 
on the soft path without, leading up fiom the water- 
meads, simultaneously with which she beheld the loun 
of the stranger, riding home, as he had said. 

'The moonlight so flooded her fare as to make' Iut vciy 
conspicuous in the garden-gap. ‘ Ah, my maifh n— what is 
your name- -Afargery ! ' he said. ‘ How came 3’ou here ? 
But of course 1 remenibt^r — we were to mttt. And it was 
to be at proh pud or ! — I have kept you waiting! " 

‘ It doesn't matter, sir. I've thought of something.’ 

'Thought of sornetl'ing? * 

' Ves, sir. Y(/u said thi^ morning lliat I was to think 
what I would like best in the world, and I hhve made Uj) my 
mind.’ * 

' 1 did say so- -to be .sure 1 did,' lie replu'd, collecting 
his thoughts. 'I it member lo havi‘ iiad good na'^on tor 
gratitude to you.' He plarcd his hand to ins Tnow, and 
in a minute alighled, and vame lo her with the bnclie 
in his hand ‘ J was to give you a tn'at or piesent, and 
you could not think of one. Now yoji have done >o. 
Let me hear what it is, iuid 1 11 be good as my word.' 

'To go to the Yeomanry Ball that’s to he givcm this 
month.’ 

‘ Tlic Y( omai'Pv Ihill — Yeoinaniy Ball ? ' hr mnrmiuvd, 
as if, of all irquei,ls ill the world, this was what lu liadltMst 
expected. ‘ Wheie is what 5'ou call the Yeomamy Ball ? ' 

' At Exonbiiry.’ 

‘ Have >011 evei been to it bcfoie ? ’ 

‘ No. sit ’ 

' Or to any ball ? ’ *• , 

‘No.’ 

‘But did I not say a gift— a present ’ 

' Or a tn at ^ ’ 

‘ Ah, yes, or a treat,’ he echoed, with the an of one who 
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finds himself in aislight fix. ' But with whom would you 
propose to go ^ 

‘ I don't know. I have not thought of that yet.' 

‘^You have no friend who could take you, even if I got 
you an invitation ? ’ 

Marffery looked at the moon ‘ No one who ran dnnee,’ 
she. said ; adding, with hesitation, ‘ I was tliiiiking that 
poihapS' — ' 

‘ But, my dear Margery,' he said, stopping her, as if 
he hnlf-divmed what her rimple dieam of a cavalier had 
been ; ‘ it is very odd tliat you can think of not) ling else 
than going to a Yeomanry Ball. Tliink again. You are 
sine there is nothing ejse ? ' 

‘ Ouite sure, sir,' she decisively answi'ird. At fiist 
nobody would have n« riced in that pretty >oimg face any 
sign of derision ; yet it was discover able. The mouth, 
though soft, was fiim in line ; the eyebrows were distinct, 
and extended near to each other. ‘ I have thought of it 
all day,' she continued, sadly. ‘ Still, sir, if you are sorry 
3 ^ou offered me anything, I can let you oil ’ 

' Sorr}’’ ?- -Certainly not, Margery,' he said, lather 
netth^d. ‘ I’ll show you that whatever hope's I have laised 
in your lireast I am honuiiiable enough to giatifv. If it 
lies in my power,' he added with sudden IniniKss, ‘ you shall 
go to the Yeomanry Ball In what building is it to be 
held ? ' 

' In the Assembly Rooms.’ > 

‘ And would you be likely to be rerogiiizi'd there ? 
Do vou know many'" peojile ^ ' 

‘ Not many, sir. None, 1 mav say. I know nobody 
who goes to balls.' 

‘ Ah, well ; ypu must go, since von wish it ; and if 
there is no other way of getting^ over the difftulty of 
having nobody to take you, I’ll talce you inys('lf. Would 
you like me to do so ? I ^yan dance.’ 

‘ 0 yes, sir ; I know J:hht, and I thought you might 
offer to do it. But would you laing me back again ? ' 

* Of course I’ll bring y’ou back. But. by-tlie-bye, can 
vow dance ? ' 

‘ Yes.' 
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^What?' ‘ 

‘ Reels, and jigs, and country-dances like the New- 
Rigged-Ship, and Follow-my-Lover, and Ilaste-lo-tlie- 
Wedding, and the College Hornpipe, ami the Favourite 
Quickstep, and«(’aptain White's danc(‘ ' * 

‘ A veiy good list- a very good ! but unluekilv* I fear 
they don’t dance any of those now. But if yon have the 
inslinct we may soon cure your*ignoraiice Let me sec* 
you dance a moment.' 

She stood out into the garden-path, the stile being 
still between them, and seizing a side of lu^r skirt witli cacli 
liand, performed the movements which an* e\en yet far 
from uncommon in the dances of^the villagf'is of meriy 
England. But her motions, though graeeliil, woie not 
precisely those which appeal in the figures of a rnodtun 
ballroom. • 

'Well, mv good friend, it i^ a wry piettv sight,' he 
said, warming up to the pnxM dings. ' But you dance too 
well— you dance all over wmr person— Hind that's too 
thorough a way for the present dav T should say it was 
exactly how tJioy datieed in the inn< of \'<Jiir p(x t Chau< , 
but as peoido don’t dance like it now, w(* must consider. 
First I must incpiirc more a!)out tins ball, aiul th?n 1 muct 
s<'e you again ’ 

‘If it is a gieat tiouble to }'»)u, .sii, I 

‘ 0 no, no. 1 will tliiiik it ovoi * So [ar su g^od ' 

Ihe Baron mentioned ,111 evening and an lioiir wlnn 
he would be passing iliat way agdiii (lu“n mounted his 
lior-M' and rode away. 

On the next oriasion, which was just when tlie smi 
was ‘'hanging places with the moon an lilummaf-oi 
of Silverthoin Dairy, she lound him at tin* spot bet(Jic 
her, and unencumbered by a hol^e. The melain Iiolv 
that had so weighed flim dowm at their first intervit w, 
and had been piTceptiblc at their second, had (piitc dis- 
appeared. He pressed her right, hand Ix'twven bolh liis 
own across the stile. 

‘ My good maiden, Gott bless you! ' said he waunly. 

' I cannot help thinking of that morning 1 1 was too 

much over-shadow'ed at first to lake in the whoh* /(tree 
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of it. You do nit know all ; but your presence was a 
miraculous inteivdntion. Now to more cheerful matters. 
I have a great deal to tell — that is, if your wish about 
the ball be still the same ? ' 

‘*0 yes, .sir — if you don't object.' 

‘ Never think of my objecting. What 1 have found 
ohl^is something which simplifies matters amazingly. In 
addition to your Yeomanry l^all at Exonbury, there is 
also to be one in the next county about the same time. 
This ball is not to be held at the Town Hall of the county- 
town as usual, but at Lord Toneborough’s, who i.s coloiicl 
of the regiment, and who, I suppose, wishes to please the 
yeomen becaiise his brother is going to stand for the 
county. Now I find 1 could take you theie very well, 
and the gn'at advant. ge of that ball fiver the Yeomanry 
Ball in tins county is, (hat there you'wouhl be ab-^olulely 
unknown, and I also. But do you prefer 5/Our own uf'igJi- 
bourhood ^ ' 

‘ 0 no, sir. Tt is a ball I long to see- I don’t know 
what it is like; it does not matter' where.' 

' Good Then I shall be ablt* to make much moie of 
you then, where there is no possibility of recognition, 
Tliat being settled, the next thing is the dancing. Now 
lefds and such things dp nut do. For tlimk of this- -there 
is a new dance at Almack’s and everywhere else, over 
which the world, has gone ciaz}^ ’ 

‘ How dreadful ! ’ , 

‘ Ah- - but that is a mere expression — gone mad. It is 
really an ancumt Scythian dancf- ; but, such is the power 
of fashion, that, having once iieen ado]ited by Society, 
this dance has made the toui of the Com .eiit in one 
S( ason.' 

' What is its name, .sir ? ’ 

‘ Tlic polka. Young people, who always dance, are 
ecstatic about it, and old people, who have not danced 
for years, have begun ,to‘ dance again on its account. 
All share the extitement. It ai rived in London only 
some few months ago- it is now all over tb(' count ly. 
Now this is your oppoitunity, my good Margery To 
learn this one dance will be enough. They will dance 
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scarce anything elac at that ball. Wl^ile, to ciown all, 
it is the easiest dance in the world, and «,s I know it quite 
well I can practise you in the step. Suppose we tr}" ? ' 
Margeiy showed some hesitation liefore crossing tlie 
stile : it was a» Rubicon in more w.avs than (me. J&ut 
the curious rov(“nuice whiclj was stealing over her* for all 
that this stranger said and did was too muchfor piudenCe. 
She crossed the stile. j 

Withdrawing with her to a nook wlicic two high hedges 
met, and wheie the glass was clastic and dry, he lightly 
res'ted his aim on her waist, and practised with her the new 
step of fascination. Instead of music he whispeied num- 
bers, and she, as may be .nppo^ed, showed no slight 
aptiK'ss in following his instructions Ihiis tiiey moved 
round tog(‘llier, the moon shadows from the twigs lacmg 
over their forms as •they turned. 

The inleiviev\ lasttd about half-an lujiir. 'Mien he 
somewhat abiuplly banded her over the stile and stood 
looking at hei from the otliei side. * 

' Well,' he mnrmurv*d, ‘ what has come to pass is si ranee f 
My whole business alter this will be to lecwer my nglit 
mmd ! ' 

Margery alw'ays d'clartd that theie seemed t(5 ];i‘ some 
power in the stiaiigei that wa^ muie than human, some- 
thing inagira! and ('oiiipuhory, wfien he seized h' r and 
gently trotted liei louiid. ]5ut Ihigenrig emotions may 
have led her memory to pk^y pranks with the scene, and her 
vivid irnaginali(m at that youthful age must be taken into 
account in be heving Ini'. However, there is no doubt that 
the stranger, wt'o- ver he might be, and w'hatevei his p(t\v( is, 
taught her the tdements of modem daining at a Cdtain 
inteiview by moonlight at the top of hci fathers gaidtn, 
as was proved by her possession <d knowlodg<" on the 
subject that could ha\^e been acquired in no utlier way. 

Ills was of the first rank of commanding figures, she 
was one of the most agile of miikqiaids, and to caMial Mew 
it would have seemed all of a piece with Nature's doings 
that things should go on thus. But there wiis another 
side to the case ; and whether the strange gentleman w(Te 
a wild olive tree, or not, it was questionable ii tte acquain- 
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tance would leadl' to happiness. ' A fleeting romance and 
a possible calamity ’ : thus it might have been summed 
up by the practical. 

Margery was in Paradise ; and yet she was not at 
this date distinctly in love with the stranger. Wliat she 
felt whs something more mysterious, more of the nature 
of , veneration. As he looked at her across the stile she 
spoke timidly, on a subject which had apparently occupied 
her long. 

‘ T ought to have a ball-dress, ought I not, sir ? ' 

‘ Ortainly And you sh.ill have a ball -dress.' 

' R« ally ? ’ 

‘ No doubt of it. 1^ won’t do things by halves for my 
b(’st frit'nd. 1 have thought of the ball-diess, and of other 
things also.' 

'And IS my dancii^g good enouglf ? ' 

' Ouit( - -<iiutc.’ He paused, lapsed into thought, and 
looked at hei. ' Alargciy,' he said, ' do you tiust yoimsclf 
unreservedly to me ? ' 

‘O yes, sir,’ she loplied brightly, ‘if I am not too 
much tiouble : if I am good enough to be seen m your 
society.' 

The Baron laughed in a peculiar way. ‘ Reall}', 1 think 
you may assume as mpeh as that.- -However, to bubiiiesa. 
The ball is on the twenty-hfth, that is next Thursday 
week ; and the pnly difficulty about the dress is the size. 
Supi)use you lend me this ? ' t And he touched her on 
the shoulder to signify a tight little jacket she woie. 

Margery was all obedience. She took it oil ami handed 
it to him. The Baron rolled and comj>res.S( d it with all 
his force till it was about as larg.' as an ap, h'-durnpling, 
and put it into his pocket. 

‘ The next thing,' he said, ‘is about getling the coasent 
of your friends to }our going. ‘Have you thought of 
this ? ' , 

‘ There is only my fathe'r. I tan tell him I am invited 
to a party, and I don’t think he’ll mind. Though I would 
rather not tell liim.' 

‘ But it strikes me that you must inform him something 
of what you intend. I would strongly advise you to do so.’ 
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He spoke as if rather perplexed as to thc^ probable custom 
of the English peasantry in such masters, and added, 
' However, it is ior you to decide I know nothing of the 
circumstances. As to getting to the ball, the j)lan I have 
ai ranged is thi5. The diiection to Lord Tonoboi;ough's 
being the other way from iiiy house, you must meet me at 
Thrcc-Walks-Knd in Chillington Wood, two unlos or m®re 
from heie. You know the place ? (lood. By meeting 
there we '■hall save five or six miU ^ of jouinry a con- 
sideration, as it is a long way. Now, loi tlu last time . 
are you still fiim in your wish foi this pailicular lieat and 
no other ? Tt is not too late to give* it uj) Cannot you 
think of ‘:omething els(-- sonieilim^ betti'r -jorne us( tul 
household ai titles you leqiiin ‘ ’ 

j\Iorg< r\ 's coujiteiiancc, wdiich befoie had been beam- 
ing with t \])t elation, loH it j bllghtncs•^ her lips became 
close, and hit voire bu'kcn ‘ \oii liavc oltind to take 
mo, and now 

* No. no, no,' he said, patting her ch((‘k. ‘We wall 
not think ot anythuig eNe You shall go ’ 


But wheihcr the Baron, in naming sueh a dist.uit spot 
for the leiidezvous, was in hopi' she might fail him, and 
so re]ie\e bun atter all of Ins imdeit<j[lving. cannot be said : 
though it might hav'e been strongly snspett(d from his 
manner that he liad no gic?it zest foi tlie k sponsibilit> ol 
t'seorting her. 

But he litth knew th<‘ (iimiK'Ss ot the \oiiiig w'onian 
he had to deal wirh She wa'N one of those suit naliues 
w'lu)S(‘ powei of .idlu siveness to an arquiKd idia semis 
to b< one of the sp^'chd attiibutes of that softness To 
go to a ball with thi-> jiu^fciions p isonagt of Mmanee 
was her aidmi desire and aim; <<nd none the less in 
that slit Lieinbkd with feai and eM itcmruT .d in i jiositmn 
in vSo aiming She felt the deepest awe, tendtiiuss, and 
hnmility towards the Baion of the strange n.une , and yet 
she was prepared to stiek tt) litr ])oinr 

Thus it was that the afternoon of the e\iM+ful day 
found Maigery tiudguig her wm\ np tin \*p- ' from the 
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vale to the place Af appointment. She walked to the music 
of innumerable buds, which increased as she drew away 
fioin the o]jeii meads towards the groves. She had over- 
cokuc all difficulties. Alter thinking out the question of 
telling, or not telling her father, she had "decided that to 
tell him was to be forbidden to go. Her contrivance 
tlinefoie was this : to leave home this evening on a visit to 
her invalid grandmother, who lived not far from the Baron's 
house ; but not to ariive at her grandinotlier’s till break- 
fast-ti no next morning. Who would susjiect an inter- 
calated expel ience of twelve hoi us with the Baion at a 
ball ? That this piece of (Ife'qUion was indefensible she 
alterw.irds owned readdy enough ; but she ilid not stop to 
tliiiik of it ilien. 

It was sunset with. Cliilhngton^ Wood by the time 
she reached Three- W alks- End - the converging point 
ot radiating trackways, now floored w'ith a car]>et of 
matted grass, yvliich had never known other scythes than 
the teeth of rabbits and hares. The twitter overhead 
had ceased, except fiom a few liravor and larger birds, 
iiicliidiiig the cuckoo, wlio did not fear night at this pleasant 
time of .year, ^lobody seemed lo bt* on the spot when 
she first diew near, but no sooner did Mai gciy stand at the 
iiiters('ct]on of the roads than a .slight clashing became 
audible, and lier yjafnju appeared. He was so transligured 
m dress tiiat die searady knew him. Undir a liglit great- 
coat, w'hidi was flung open, instead of his ordinaiy clothes 
he wore a suit of thin black cloth, an opem waistcoat with a 
frill rdl down his sliirt-lront, a wlnte tie, ginning boots, no 
lliicker than a glovc', a coat thal made him 'ook like a 
bird, and a h<it that seemed as if it would o]>< .1 and shut 
like an accordion. 

‘ I am dressed for the ball — nothing w'orse,’ he said, 
drily smiling. ' So will you be .soon ' 

‘ Why did you choose th"s placi^ for our meeting, sir ? ' 
she asked, looking aroicnd and acquiring confidence 

‘ Why did I choose it ^ Well, b'^cause in ruling past one 
day I observed a large hollow tree close by here, and d 
occurred to me when I was last with 3.011 that this would 
be useful for our purpose. Have you told your father ? ' 
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‘ I have not yet told him, sir.’ 

‘TJiat's very bad of you, Margery* How ba've you 
arranged it, then ? ' 

She briefly related her plan, on whidi he made no eom- 
ment, but, taking her by the hand as if she wi're a little 
child, he led her through the undergrowth to a spdt where 
the tnics were older, and standing at wid(T djstarites. 
Among them was the tree ho had spoken ol - an elm , 
huge, hollow, distorted, and headless, w'ith a rift in its 
si[lo. 

‘Now go inside,’ he said, ‘before it gets any darker. 
You will iind there everything you want At any rate, 
if you do not you must do withoyt it. I'll kee]) wat( h , 
and don’t be longer than you can help to be ’ 

‘ What am I to do, sir ^ ’ aski'd the pu/.zkd maiden. 

‘ (lO inside, and ybu will s-'c. When \ 011 aic ready wave 
your handkorchiel at that lioJi' ’ 

She .stoofH'd into the Ojiming The cavity within 
the tree formed a lofrv circular apaitment, lour or live 
feet in diainihT. to Ahirh ilavlight enteied at the top. and 
also through a ioun<j hole about m\ h < t fioin the ground, 
marking tlu' sj-ot at which a limb had bum amj'Ulated in 
the tree’s jonme. The deiayed wood of cinii.nnon-hiown, 
forming Ih*- innei suilaee of the tnv, and tin warm e\'ening 
glow’, rvlkcted in at the lojr, .sufliKed the cavity with a 
hunt Tiu-ll(nv uuhanc''. * • 

but Maigcry had hardlj»^ given lieiself tune to Jiced thc'-e 
things. 11(1 eve had been caught bv objects ol (jiute 
anotiier (puihtv. A kirgt white obkvtig pa]Hr lio.x lay 
against the insid. ol the tiee ; ovei it, (ni a splinter, hung 
a small oval lof»king-glass. 

Margery seized the idea in a moment. Shr^ pressed 
tlnough the rift into the tree, liftec, the cover of the box, 
and, hehrild, theie w^as disclosed ’citlmi a lovelv w^lnte 
apparition in a somewhat flattened ^tate. It wa*' the ball- 
dress. * • 

This marvel of art was, biiefly, a sort of JuMsenly cob- 
wtb. It was a gossamer texture of pn'cions usinufactiire, 
artistically fe-'-tooned in a doztii flonne* s or more. 
Margery lifh'd it, and could hardly Ih'Iii kissing 
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it. Had anyone told her before this moment that such a 
dr(\ss could exist, eshe would have said, ‘ No ; it's impos- 
sible ! ' She drew back, went forward, flushed, laughed, 
raised her hands. To say that the maker of that dress 
had been an individual of talent was simply understate- 
ment : 'he was a genius, and she sunned herself in the rays 
of his creation. 

She then remembered that her friend without liad told 
her to make haste, and she spasmodically proceeded to 
array herself. In removing tlie dress sJie found safiii 
slippers, gloves, a handkerchief nearly all lace, a fan, and 
even flowers for the hair. ‘ O, how could he think of it ! ' 
she said, clasping her lyinds and almost cr3ing with agita- 
tion. ‘ And tUe glasv- how good of him ! ' 

Everything was .so ^ rll prepared, that to clothe herself 
in thesv: garments was a matter of ease*: In a quai tei of an 
hour she was ready, even to shoes and gloves, lint \^'hat 
led hei more than anything else into admiration of the 
Baron's foresight was the discovery that there weic half-a- 
dozen pairs each of Miocs and gloves,' of v’^aryiiig sizes, out 
of which she selected a fit. 

Margery glanced at le'isclf in the niiiror, or at as much 
as she could see of henself : the image prc’scnted was superb. 
TJicn she hastily rollc^l up her old dress, put it m the 
box, and thrust the latter on a ledge as high as she could 
reach. Standing, on tiptoe, she waved tlie handkerchief 
^through the npj»cr aperture, and*bent to the rift to go out. 

But what a trouble stared her in the fa(;i\ The dress 
was so airy, so fanta'^tical, and so extensive-, that to get out 
in her ik'W clothes by the rift uhich had admitted her 
m her old ones wa.s an impossibility. She heard the 
Baron's steps crackling over the dead sticks .md leaves. 

‘ O, sir ! ' .she began in despair. 

* What — can’t you dr^ss yourself ? ' he inquired from the 
back of the trunk. 

* Yes ; but I can’t gef. out of this dreadful tree I ' 

He came round to the openine, stooped, and looked 
in. ‘ It is obvious that you cannot,' he said, taking in Ik r 
compa.ss at a glance ; and adding to himself, * Charming ! 
who would have thought that clothes could do so much ! 
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— Wait a minute, my little maid ; I ha\'e it ^ ' he ‘;aid more 
loudly. • 

With all his might he kicked at the side's of the nft, 
and by tliat means broke away several j)iece.s of the rotJ:cn 
touchwood. Biftt, being thinly armed about the h'ot, he 
abandoned that proco«;s, and went lor a fallen braiK'li which 
lay near. By using the laige end as a lev(n-, he tore avyav 
pieces of the wooden shell which enshroude«l Margeiy and 
all her loveliness, till the aperture was large enough for 
her to pass without tearing her dress. She breathed lur 
relief : the silly girl had ]>‘gnn to fear that she would not 
get to the ball after all. 

lie caieiully wrapped round lKr#i eloak he had brought 
with him : it was hooded, and of a length which covered 
her to till' heels 

' 1'he carriage is vf^aiting down tlie other patli,’ he said, 
and gave her his arm, A short trudge ovei the soft diy 
leavi's brought them to the placi* indicaiid. 'IhiTc stood 
the brougham, the horses, tlje coachman, all as still as if 
thiv were growing oh the spot, like the trees. MaTgi'r\’s 
eyes rose with some tiinichty to the coaehinan’s iigure 

‘ You need not mmd him,’ said the Baion ^ He is a 
foreigner, and heeds nothing.’ 

In till' space of a short mimilc ijii* was handed inside ; 
the Baron buttoned up bis oven oat, and surjuisi cl lier bv 
mounting with thcj coachman. The camage moved oU 
silently over the long gras* of the vista, the shadows deep- 
ening to black as they proceeded. Darker and daiker 
grew the iiiglit as they rolled on; the iv'ighl'ouihood 
familiar to Margin y was soon left beliind, and she had not 
the icmotest idea of the direction thev were taking. The 
stars blinked out, the coacbinan lit Ids lamps, and they 
bowled on again. , 

In the conr.se of an hour and a b ilf tliev anivcd at a 
small towTi, wliere they pulled up at the ehiel inn .lud 
changed horses ; all being doneVorf'cadilv that tlirir advent 
had pl-ainly been expected. The journey was resumed 
immediately. Her companion never descended to sj)eak 
to her ; whenever .she looked out there he sat upright on 
his perch, with tlie mien of a jierson who ha^l a ihiticult 
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duty to perform, and who meant to perform it properly at 
all ('osts. 1^1 it Mdr^ory could not help feeling a aTtain 
dread at her situation- -almost, indeed, a wish that she 
hat\ not come. Once or twice she thought, ‘ Suppose he 
is a wicked man, who is taking mi' olf to a foreign country, 
and will never bring me home again/ 

B,ui her characteristic persistence in an original idea 
sustained her against these misgivings except at odd 
moments. One incident in particular had given her con- 
fideiiCv. in her c'scoit : slic had seen a tear m his eye when 
she exjiressed her snirow for his troubk's. He may have 
divined that )i<^r thoiiglits would take an uneasy turn, for 
will'll they st‘'P]H'd fv.r, a moment in a« 5 cend!ng a hill he 
came lo (he window. Are you tired, Margery ? ' he asked 
kindly, 

‘ No. Ay.' 

‘ Are you of raid ? ' 

‘ N — no, sir. ^ But it is a long way.' 

' We are almost there,' he answered. ' And now, Mar- 
gery,’ he said in a lower tone, ‘ I mtist t(‘ll you a societ. 
I have obtained this invitation in a p(‘culiar v.iy I 
thought it best for your sake not to come in my own name, 
OTid this is how I liave managed. A man in tins county, 
for whom I have lately done a service, one whom I can 
trust, and who i.'. jiinsonally as unknown heie as you and 
I, has (pnvatclyjftranslerred his card of invitation to me 
So that we go under his name I explain this that you 
may not say anything imprudent by accident. Ki’( p your 
cars open and be cautious.' Having sauj this tin Baron 
retreated again to his place. 

‘ Then hi' is a wicki'd man after a/ ! ' she sain to herself * 
‘ for he is going unihT a false name ’ But she soon had 
the temtTity not to mmd it : wickydness of tliat sort was 
the one ingredient required just now to finish him off as a 
hero in her eyes. 

They descended a hill, passed a lodge, then np an avenue ; 
and presently thyre bi'amed upon thorn the light from 
other carriages, drawn uj) in a hie, which moved on iiy 
degrees ; and at last they halted before a large arched 
doorway, round which a group of people stood. 
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' We are among the latest arrivals, on account of the 
distance,' said the Baron, reapjx^aring. But never mind ; 
there are three hours at lea'll for your en)oyuient.' 

The steps were promptly flung down, and tliey alighted. 
The steam from tlie flanks of liiur swarthy steeds, as liiey 
seemed to her, ascended to the parajx't of the ])orch, and 
from then nostrils the hot breath jetted forth like smoke 
out of volcanoes, attracting tlic attention of all, 

V 

T'he bewildered Margery was led by the Baron up the 
steps to the interior of the house, whence the sounds of 
music and dancing were aheady proceeding The tones 
were strange. At every fourth beat a cleop and miglity 
note tl]rot>be(l through the air, reaching Marger > ’s sOiil 
with all tlie force a blow 

‘What is that poweiful tune, sir — I have newr heard 
anything like it ' --'he said 

‘ The Drum Polka,' answered the Baroif. ' 'I'he -tiange 
dance I spoke of and that w'c prai'tised — introduced iioiii 
my country and other jiarts of tlie C ontinent.’ 

Her surinise was nut Ic-sencd when, at the entrance to 
the ballroom, she heard the names of her conducior and 
herself announced as ‘ Mr. and Miss Ihown ' 

Uowevoi, nohodv seemed to take any notice or tlu- 
announcenunc. tlu' looiii beyond biing m a perfcf t tiiimnil 
of gaiety, and Slargcry’^ consternation at sailing undn 
false colours subsided At the same moment slu obsi'i vrd 
awaiting them a hamlsorac, dark-haired, rather petik' lady 
in cream-colour(‘d satin. ‘ \Vho is she ? ' asked Marger}' 
of the Baron. 

‘ She is tlie lady of the mansion,' he whispered. ' She 
is the wife of a [)cer of the realm, th< daughter (»! a marquis, 
has live Christian nambs ; and liaifily ever speaks to com- 
moneii, except for political purposes.' 

' How divine — what joy t(5» be here ! ' rmirmurcd Mar- 
gery, as she contemplated the dianionds that flashed from 
the head of her ladyship, who w^as just inside^ tlie ballioom 
door, in front of a little gilded chair, upon which she sat 
in the intervals between one arrival aiid another She 
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had come down from London at great inconvenience to 
herself, openly to ^jromote this entertainment. 

As Mr. and Miss Brown expressed absolutely no mean- 
ing to Lady Toneborougli (for there were three Browns 
already present in this rather mixed assembly), and as 
there was jjossibly a slight awkwardness in poor Margery’s 
manner, Lady Toneborough touched tlieir hands lightly 
wufii the tips of her long gloves, said, ' How d'ye do,' and 
turned round for more comers. 

' Ah, if she only knew wc were a rich Baron and his 
friend, and not Mr. and Miss Browm at all, she wouldn't 
receive us like that, would she } ' whispered Margery 
confidentiallv. 

' Indeed, she woii'dA’t ! ’ drily said the Baron. ‘ Now 
let us drop into the "*ance at once ; some of the people 
here, you see, dance ranch worse tha«a you.’ 

Almost before she was aware she had obej^ed his mys- 
terious influence, by giving him one hand, placing the 
other upon his ‘.shoulder, and swinging with him round the 
room to the steps she had learnt on» the sward 

At the hist gaze the apartment had seemed to her to be 
floored with black ice ; the flgures of the dancers ajrpcai- 
ing upondl upside ^own. At last she realized that it was 
highly-polished oak, but she was none the less afraid to 
move. 

' I am afraid of falling down,' she said. 

‘ Lean on me ; you will soon^get used to it,’ he replied. 
‘ You have no nails in your shoes now, dear.’ 

His words, like all his w^ords to her, were quite true. 
She found it amazingly easy in a brief space ( f time. The 
floor, far from hindering her, was a posili\'L assistance to 
one of her natural agility and liiheiiess .Moreover, her 
marvellous dress of twelve flounces inspired her as nothing 
else could have done. Externally h new creature, she was 
prompted to new deeds. To feel as well-dressed as Hr 
other women around her is 'to set any woman at her ease, 
whencesoever she may Tiave cor/ie : to feel much better 
dressed is to add radiance to that ease 

Her prophet’s statement on the pojmlarity of the p»>lka 
at this juncture was amply borne out. It was among the 
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first seasons of its general adoption in country houses; 
the enthusiasm it excited to-night was beyond description, 
and scarcely credible to the youth of the present day. A 
new motive power had been introduced into the woilcl of 
poesy — the polka, as a counterpoise to the new motive 
power that had betni introduced into the world of prose- - 
steam. 

Twenty finished musicians sat in the rnu.sic galler3^at the 
end, with romantic mop-heads of raven hair, under which 
their faces and ej'es shone like fire under coals 

Ifhe nature and object of the ball had led to its being 
very inclusive. Every rank was there, from the peer to 
the smallest yeoman, and Margery yot on exceedingly well, 
particularly when the recuperative powers of sup]x'r Ipid 
banished the fatigue of her long drive. 

Sometimes she heArd peoph sajdng, ' Who are they -- 
brothe^r and sister— father and daughter ? And never 
dancing except with each other— how odd j ' But oi 1 his 
she took no notice. 

When not dancing *tho wntchful Baron took her through 
the drawing-rooms imd picture-galleries adjoining, whidi 
to-night were thrown open like the rest of the house ; and 
there, ensconcing her in some curtained nc'ok, he chew 
her attention to scrap-books, prints, and albums, and Iclt 
her to amuse herscll with tinning them ovit till the daikij 
in wliich she was praetiM'd should ‘again tbe called i\I«ii- 
gery would much have jwefeired to roam about dining 
these intervals; but the words of tie* Baion were law, 
and js he commanded so she acted. In such alternations 
the evening wm.gcd away ; till at last came ilie gloomy 
woids, ‘ Margery, our time is up.' 

‘ One more — only one ! ' she coaxed, fur the longer tlu'v 
stayed the more fieely and gaily niovcd the dance fins 
entreat^" he granted ; but on her v iking for yet onothiT, 
he was inexorable. ‘No/ he §aid ‘ We have a long way 
to go.' • . 

Then she bade adieu to the wondrous scene, looking 
over her shoulder as they withdrew from the hall ; and 
in a few minutes she w'as cloaked and m the cairiage. 
The Baron mounted to his seat on the box, w'iu re she saw 
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him light a cigar ; they plunged under the trees, and she 
leant back, and gave herself up to contemplate the images 
that hlled her brain. The natural result followed : she 
fell asleep. 

She did not awake till they stopped t® change horses, 
when ^he .saw against the stars the Baron sitting as erect 
as ..ever. ‘ He watches like the Angel Gabriel, when all 
the world is asleep ! ' she thought. 

With the resumption of motion she slept again, and 
knev' no more till he touched her hand and said, ‘ Our 
journey is done — v/e are m Chillmgton Wood.' 

It was almost dayhght. Maigery scaiccly knew herself 
to be awake till she \\as out of the carnage and standing 
beside the Baron, win. having told the coacdunan to drive 
on to a certain point ndicated, tin lied to her 

‘ Now,’ he said, smumg. ‘ run acro'^s to the hollow tree ; 
yon know where it is. I'll wait as before, while you per- 
form the revenue operation to that you did last night.' 
She took no ha-'d of the path now, nor regarded whether 
her prettv slijiptus became scratched by the brambles or 
no. A walk of a few steps bi ought her to the particular 
tree which she had left about nine hours carh(*i It was 
still gloomv at this spot, the morning not being clear. 

She cnteicd the trpnk. dislodged the box containing 
her old clothing, pulled qif the satin shoes, and gloves, 
and dice's, and ip ten minutes emerged in the cotton gown 
and shawl of .shepherd s plaid^. 

The Baron was not far off ' Now you look the milk- 
maid again,' he said, coming towards hrr. ' Where is the 
finery ? ' 

‘ Packed in the box, .sir, as I foi'nd it.' S’ ' spoke with 
more liumility now The difference bet\\ct,r' them was 
greater than it had been at the' ball. 

‘ Good,' he said. ‘ 1 must just ‘dispose of it ; and then 
away we go.' 

He went bark to the^tre'e, Margery following at a little 
distance. Bringing forth the box, he pulled out the dress 
as carelessly as if it had been rags But this was not ill. 
He gathered a few dry sticks, crushed the lovely garnjent 
into a loose billowy heap, threw the gloves, fan, and shoes 
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on the top, then struck a light and rutlilessly set fire to 
the whole. ' 

Margery was agonized. She ran forward ; slie implored 
and entreated. ‘ Please, sir— do spare it- do ! My Jovoly 
dress— my dear, Gear slipptirs — my fan- -it is cruel ! Don't 
bum them, please 1 ' 

‘Nonsense. We shall have no further use for them* if 
we live a hundied years.' 

‘ But spare a bit of it — one little piece, sir- -a sciap of 
the, lace— one bow of the ribbon -- the lovely fan — just 
something ! ’ 

But he was as immovable as Rhadamanthus. ‘ No,' he 
said, with a stern gaze ot Ins aristocratic eve ‘ It is of 
no use for you to speak like that. The tilings are my 
property. 1 undertook to gratify you in what you might 
desire because you had saved my Lfe To go to a ball, 
you said, ’ion might much more wisely have said any- 
thing else*, but no , you said, to go to a bedh. Very well - -I 
have taken you to a biill. 1 have brought \’ou back Tiie 
clothes were only tlie^ means, and I dispose ol them my 
own way. I-Livo I not a light to? ' 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she said meekly. , 

He gave the tire a stir, and lace and ribbons, and the 
tw'olve flounces, and the embroid*irv, and all the rest 
crackled and disapfK<ued. He +11011 put in her hands the 
butter basket she had brought to take c*n to lier grand- 
mother's, and accompanied her to the t'dge of tin* wood, 
where it merged m the undulating open (oimtry in which 
her granddame dwelt. 

‘Now, Margery,’ he said, ‘here we ])art I have per- 
formed my contract — at some awLwardnesft, if I was recog- 
nized But never mind that. How" do feel- - sh^opv ^ ' 

‘Not at all, sir,' she, said. 

' That long naji refreshed 3^11, ch ^ Now \’ou must 
make me a jiromisc. That if. I require 3'our piiMune at 
any time, you wall come to me. *. > . I am a man of more 
than one mood,’ he went on with sudden solemnit}’ , ‘ and 
I may iiave desperate need of you again, to deliver me 
from that darkness as of Death wdiich sometirn- s eiicom- 
pas.scs me. Promise it, Marger}^— promi'^- it ; flint, no 
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matter what stands in the way, you will come to me if I 
require you.' ® 

‘ I would have if you had not buint my pretty clothes ! ' 
slir pouted. 

‘ Ah — ungrateful 1 ’ ® 

^ ' Indeed, then, I will promise, sir,' she said from her 
heart. ' Wherever I am, it I have bodily strength 1 will 
come to you.’ 

He pressed her hand. 'It is a solemn promise,’ he 
replied. ‘ Now I must go, for you know your way.’ , 

‘ I shall hardly believe that it has not been all a dream ! ' 
she said, with a childish instinct to cry at his w'lthdiawal. 
'There will be nothing; left of last night- nc'tiiing of my 
drc'-s, nothing of my nleasure, nothing of the jilace ! ’ 

' You shall rememhc it in this way,’ said lu'. ' We’ll 
cut our initials on thi'. tree as a meniorial, so that whtm- 
ever you walk this path you will see them.’ 

Then with a, knife he inscribed on the smooth baik of a 
beech tree the letters M. T., and underneath a largQ X. 

‘ What, have you no Christian naVne, sir ? ’ she said 
' Yes, but I don’t use it. Now, good-bye, iny little 
friend. — )Vhat will you do with yourself to-day, whim yon 
are gone from me ? ’ he lingered to ask. 

‘ Oh — I .shall go to my granny’s,’ she ie])ljc-d with some 
gloom; 'and have break.fast, and dinner, and tea with 
her, I suppose ;• and 'in the evening I shall go home to 
Silverthorn Dairy, and perhaps ♦]im will come to meet ilie, 
and all will be the same as usual.' 

‘ Who is Jim ^ ’ 

' O, he's nobody- only the )’omig man I vc- c^t to marry 
sonn' day-’ 

‘ What ! - you engaged to be mauied ^ - Why didn't you 
tell me this before ? ’ , 

‘II don’t know, sir.' 

' Wliat is the young man’s name ^ ’ 

' James Hayward.’ $ 

' What is he ? ' 

‘ A master lime-burner.' 

' Engaged to a master hmc-burnei, and not a word of 
this to me 1 Margery, Margery ! when shall a straight- 
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forward one of your sox be found 1 Subtle even in your 
simplicity ! What mischief have you AuhxI me to do, 
through not telling me this ? I wouldn’t liavc so endan- 
gered anybody’s happiness for a thousand pounds. Wicked 
girl that you wdre , why didn't you tell me ? ' 

‘ I thought I'd better not I ' said Margery, beginning tp 
be frightened. 

‘ 13ut don't you see and understand that if you are 
already the property of a young man, and he were to find 
out, this night’s excursion, he may be angry with you and 
part from you for ever ? With him already in the ii('ld I 
had no right to take you at all ; he undoubtedly ought 
to have taken you ; which really might have been arranged, 
if you had not deceived me by sayng you had nobody.’ 

Margery’s lace wore that aspect of woe whuli comes 
fioin the rc]-)entant consciousnt.ss of having bfcn guilty of 
an enormity ' But he wasn’t good enough to take me. 
sir I ' she said, almo.st ciying, 'and he i^n't absolutely 
my master until 1 have married him, is he ? ' 

‘ That's a subject I 'cannot go into. However, we must 
alter our tactics. Irndcad of advi.sing vou, as 1 did at 
first, to tell of this e.xperienee to your lrjend.s, 1 iyu‘'t now 
impress on you that it will be bc.st to keep a silent tongue 
on the matter — perhaps lor ever and l\cv. It may come 
right some day, and you may'' be able to say "Alls wi ll that 
ends well." Now, good morning, my fuend Think of 
Jim, and foigi't me.’ » 

‘ Ah. perhaps f cmi’t do that,' she s.ud, vith a tear in 
her ey’c, and a lull thiocd. 

‘ Weil— do your best. T can say^^ no moie.' 

Re turned and ndieated into the wood, and Maigery, 
sighing, went on her waya 

' VI 

Bctwc'ea si.x and seven o’clock in the evtning of the 
same day a young man descendkl*the Jiills into tlic valley 
of the Exe, at a point about midway between Silveithoin 
and the residence of Margery’s giandmother, four miles to 
the ea.st. 

He was a thoroughbred son of the countrv iai teinoved 
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from what is known as the provincial, as the latter is from 
the out-and-out gentleman of culture. His trousers and 
waistcoat weie of fustian, almost white, but he wore a 
jaiCket of old-fashioned blue West-of-England cloth, so well 
preseived that evidently the article was itjlegated to a box 
whcne\ er its owner engaged in such active occupations 
as he usually pursued, liis complexion was fair, almost 
florid, and he had scarcely any beard. 

A novel attraction about this young man. which a glanc- 
ing stranger would know nothing of, was a rare and curious 
freshness of atmosphere that appertained to him, to his 
clothes, to all his belongings, even to the room in which 
he had been sitting. Jt might almost have bc'cn said that 
by adding him and liis implements to an over-crowded 
apartment you made h healthlul. This resulted fioni his 
trade He wa.s a lime-burner; he* handled lime «laily ; 
and in return the hme lendered him an incarnation of 
salubrity. His hair was dry, fair, and frizzled, the latter 
possibly by th‘e operation of the same caustic agt'iit. He 
carried as a walking-stick a green ‘sapling, whose growth 
had been contorted to a corkscrew pattern by a twining 
honeysnekle. 

As he* descended to the level ground of the water-meadows 
he cast his glance westward, with a frequency that revealed 
him to be in search of some object in the di'^tanci^. It 
was i.Hher diflijult do this, the low sunlight dazzling 
his eyes by glancing from thcciver away there, and from 
the ‘earners' (as they were called) in his path- -narrow' 
artificial brooks for conducting the wa<^er over tlic grass. 
His course was .something of a zigzag Horn she necessity 
of finding j/oints in these carriers convenient ,or jumping. 
Thus peering and leajiing and winding, he dicw' near the 
Exe, the central liver of the miles-long mead. 

A moving spot became visible to him in tlie direction 
of his scrutiny, mixed up jvith the rays of the same river. 
The st>ot got nearer, anil rfevealed itself to be a slight thing 
of pink cotton and shepherd’s plaid, whicli pursued a path 
on the brink of the stream. The young man so sliaj-ed 
his trackless course as to impinge on the path a little ahead 
of this coloured form, and when he drew near lier he smiled 
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and reddened. The girl smiled back to liim ; but her 
smile had not the life in it that the young Viian’s had bhown. 

' My dear Margciy— here I am [ ' jie said gladly 111 an 
undertone, as with a last leap he enjssed the last int,er- 
veiling carrier, find stood at her side 

‘ You’ve come all the wny from the kiln, on purpose to 
meet me, and you shouldn't have done it,' she reproach- 
fully returned. 

' We finished there at four, so it was no trouble ; and 
if it had been — why, I should ha' come.’ 

A small sigh was the respon<^e 

' What, 5'0ii are not even so gl;id to see me as you would 
be to .see your dog or cat ^ ' he continued. ‘ Come, lilis'ess 
Margery, this is rather hard Hut. by George-, how tired 
you dew look ! Whv, if you’d been up all night your eyts 
couldn’t be nioie lilce tea-saucers Yrui’vc walked lew 
far, that’s what it is The wxather is getting v\nnn now, 
and the air of tliese low-Iying meads is no,t stiengtlu-nuig 
in summer I wish you lived up on higher ground with 
me, beside the kiln You’d gel as stiong as a boss ! Well, 
there , all thot will come m time ’ 

Instead of saying yes, the iair inaiil rcpn's-.ccj. anothtr 
sigh. 

‘ What, won’t it, then ? ’ he said 
' J suppose so,’ she answcied% ‘ If i( is to be, if is ’ 

‘ Well said- veiy well s.aid, my deai ’ » 

‘ And if it isn’t to be, *it isn’t.’ 

' What ? Who’s been putting that into your head ''' 
Your grumpy granny, I suppose Howevi'r, how is slie 
Margerv, 1 have been tlimkiiig ter day — m fact, I w.is 
thinking it yesterday and all the wee k- lliat really ^ee 
might settle our little business this ^umrner ’ 

‘ This summer ? ' she ,i'epealcd, will some di’-mav. ' Rut 
tlie partnership? Remember it was not to be till after 
that Was completed ' , 

‘ There I have you I ' said he, taking the libeity to pat 
her shoulder, and the further liberty of advancing his hand 
behind it to the other. ' The partnership is settled ’Tis 
“Vine and Hayward, lime-burners, ’’ now, and “ Richard 
Vine no longer. Yes, Cousin Richard has settled it so, 
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for a time at least, and ’tis to be painted on the carts this 
week-— blue letter!!— yallcr ground. I’ll boss one of 'em, 
and drive en round to 5 ^our door as soon as the paint is 
diy, to show 'ee how it looks ? ' 

‘ Oh, I am sure you needn’t take that trouble, Jim ; I 
can secil quite well enough m rny mind,’ replied the young 
gill — not without a flitting accent of superiority. 

‘ Hullo,' said Jim, taking her by the shoulders, and look- 
ing at her hard. ‘ What clew that bit of incivility mean ? 
Now, Margery, let’s sit down here, and have this deare/:! ’ 
He rapped with his stick njvm the rail of a little bridge 
they were crossing, and .-.eated himself firmly, leaving a 
place for her « 

‘ Eat I want to get home-alongg dear Jim.' she coaxed. 

' Fidgets Sit down, dicrc's a dear I want a straight- 
forw'aid ari'-wer, if you plea.se In \l^hat month, and on 
wli.it day ot the month, will you marry me ? ’ 

‘ 0, Jim,’ she said, sitting gingerly on the edge, ' that's 
too plain-.s]:)oken for you yH Before T look at it in that 
business liglit I should have to to- 

‘ But your father lias setth d »t long ago, and yon said 
it should J:)e as soon as T became a partner So, deal, you 
must not mind a plain man wanting a plam answer. Come, 
name your tune.' 

She did not replv at onca What thoughts were pa.ssing 
through her brain duriil'g the interval ? Not images raised 
by his words, but whirling tigiiK's of men and women in 
red and white and blue, reflected from a glassy liyor, in 
movements timed by the thrilling beats ed' ihe Diiirn Bolka. 
At last she said slowly, ‘ Jim, you don’t know the world, 
and w'hat a woman’s w'aiits con be ’ 

‘ But I can make you comfortable I am m lodgings as 
yet, but I can have a house for the, asking ; and o i to fur- 
niture, you shall choo.se of the best for 5 "omself - the very 
best,’ 

‘ The best ! Far are yoii from knowing what that is * ' 
said the little w'oman. ‘ There be ornaments such as yon 
never dream of ; work-tables that would set you in amaze . 
silver candlesticks, tea and coffee pots That would dazzle 
your eyes , tea-ciqis, and saucers, gilded all over with 
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guinea-gold ; heavy velvet curtains, gold clocks, pictures, 
and looking-glasses beyond your very dreams. So don’t 
say I shall have the best.’ 

‘ H’m ! ’ said Jim gloomily ; anrf fell into reflection. 
‘ Where did you? get those high notions from, Margery ? ' 
he presently inquired. ‘ I’ll swear you hadn’t got’ 'em a 
wc(^k ago.* She chd not answei, and he added, ‘ Yetci don’t 
expect to have such things, I hope ; deserve them as you 
may ? ’ 

\1 was not exactly speaking of what I wanted,' she said 
severely. ' I said, things a woman could want And since 
you wish to know what I can want to quite satisl}^ me, I 
assure you I can want those 1 ’ , 

‘ You are a pink-and-whito conundrum. Maigiu-y,' lie 
said ; ' and I give 5/011 up for to-night, x^nybody uould 
tliink the devil had tjhowed you all the kingdoms of the 
world since 1 .saw you last I ’ 

She reddened. ‘ Perhaps he has ! ’ she niurmuiod , tlicn 
arose, he following her ; and they soon reached Maigei v’s 
home, approaching it' from tlie lower or meadow side - 
the ofiposite to that of the garden top, where she had met 
the liviioji. 

‘ You’ll come in, won’t 3'ou, Jim ? ' she ^aid. with more 
ceiemoiiy than hcaitmess. , 

‘ No— I think not to-inght,’ he answered. ‘ I’ll roiisidt'i 
wliai you’ve said.’ ‘ » 

' You are veiy good, Jur»,’ she returned liglillv ' Uood- 
byc.’ 


vll 

Jim thought fully' rctraceil his steps, He was a village 
character, and he had a villager's simplicity ; that is, tlic 
simplicity wJiirh comes from the le- k of a roniplK'ati, d 
experience. Ihit simple by nature i'c ciutainlv not 
Among the rank and file of rustics lu was quite a Tallc)'- 
rand, or rather had been one, till he lost a good deal of 
his self-command by falling in love. 

Now, however, that the charming object of lus distrac- 
tion was out of sight, he could deliberate, and measure, 
and weigh things with some approach of K- emie^s I he 
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substance of his queries was. What change had come over 
Maigc'ry — whenc<t these new notions ? 

Ponder as he would ho couid evolve no answer save one, 
which, einint^nily unsatisfactory as it was, he felt it would 
be unreasonable not to accept : that she was simply skit- 
tish and ambitious by nature, and would not be hunted 
ifito niatiimony till he had provided a well- adorned home. 

Jim letrod the miles to the kiln, and looked to tlie hres. 
The kiln ‘^tood in a peculiar, interesting, even impressive 
spot. It was al the end of a short ravine in a limestone 
formation, and all around was an open liilly down The 
nean'st house was that of Jim’s cousin and partner, which 
stood on the lutskirt^ of the down beside the turnpike- 
road Ihom this house a little lane wound Ix'tween the 
steep eseaipments of ‘he ravine till it n^ached tlie kiln, 
which fared down the ■ uniat are valley, commanding it as a 
fort might command a defile 

I he idea of a fort in this association owed little to imagina- 
tion. For on the nibbled green steep above the kiln stood 
a bygone worii-ont specimen of such an erection, huge, 
inijiressive, find difficult to scale even now in its decay. 
It was a British castle or entrenchment, with tuple rings 
of defence, using roll behind roll, theii outlines cutting 
sharply against the sky, and Jim’s kiln nearly undermin- 
ing then iiase. When Ihe^lune-kiln flared up in the niglit, 
wliich it often d»d, it?, fires lit up the front of thi'sc; ram- 
parts to a great majest)^ Thfjy were old friends of his, 
and while keeping up the heat througli the long darkness, 
as It was sometiiiK's his diitv to do, hr would ima'.:ine the 
dancing lights and shades about the stupoidous eailhv\ork 
to be the fuims of those giants who (he si, .posed) liad 
heaped it up Often lie clambered upon it, and walked 
about the summit, thinking out the problems connected 
with his business, his partner, his future, his Maigery. 

It was what he did this evening, continuing the medita- 
tion on the young girl’^ manner that he had begun upon 
the road, and still, as then, finding no clue to the change. 

While thus engaged he observed a man coming up the 
ravine to the kiln. Business messages were almost irn'ari- 
ably left at the house below, and Jim watched the man 
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with the interest excited by a belief that he had come on a 
personal matter. On nearer approach Jiivi recognized him 
as the gardener at Mount Lodge sonic nnlc-s awa^^. If 
this meant business, the Baron (of wliose arrival Jim h^d 
vaguely heard) vws a new and imexported customer 
It meant nothing else, apparently. The man's errand 
was simply to inform Jim that the Baron required a loqd 
of hme for the garden. 

' You might have saved yourself trouble by leaving word 
at Mr. Vine s,’ said Jim. 

‘ 1 was to sec you iiersonally,’ said the gardener, ‘ and 
to say that tlic Baion would lik(' to inquire of you about 
the diftercnt <pialities of hme pro])(r^f(»r such purposes.’ 

‘ (Wouldn’t you teil him yourself ’ said Jim 
' He said I was to tell you that,' rcj)Iie(l the gaulencr ; 

‘ and it wasn't for mfe to interitue.’ 

No motive ntlier than the ostensibh; one could possibly 
be conjectured by Jim Ilaywartl at this tunc ; and tiie 
next moinmg he siarted \‘C'ith great pleasure, in his b< st 
business suit of elothes. By eleven o'clock he and liu. 
horse and cart had arrived on the Ben on's ])i emises, an<l 
the, lime was dejiositcd where dincted, an cxm j^tionai 
spot, just withm view of the v/mdow.s of the soiifh front 
Barnn von Xaiiten, pale and m< l,;in(']joly, was saimler- 
ing in the sun on the slope lietwi-cn the house and tlie all- 
the-vcar-ioimd He loolad acioss lu wlnye Jim cmd the 
gardener were standing, e,nd the idimtUy of Havwarcl 
] icing e.slablisljed by what he brought, the Banai laine 
down, and the gardaiir withdrew. 

The Baron’s lust niquiri<‘S veie, as Jim liad n led to 
suppO'^e they would be, on the extermuiatmg efJects of 
lime upon slugs and snails in its difh'rcnt conditions of 
slaked and imslaked, ground and in the' lump lie ap]n\irv d 
to be much interested by Jim’s explanations, and evecl 
the young man closely whenever he iod an c^pjiorl unity. 

‘ And 1 hope trade is prosper oqs with you tins year,' 
said the Baron. 

' ^'Vry. my noble lord,' replied Jim, who, in his uncer- 
tainty on the proper method of addiess, wisely concluded 
that It was better to err by giving too iniich hv-uoui than 
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by giving too little. " In short, trade is looking so well 
that Tve becoin<3 a partner in the firm ' 

‘ Indeed : I am glad to hear it So now you arc settled 
in life.’ 

'Well, my lord, I am hardly settled,* even now. For 
I’ve got to finish it — I mean, to get iiianied.' 

' ' That’s an easy matter, compared with the partnership ’ 
' Now a man might think so, my baron,' said Jim, get- 
ting more confidential. ' But the real truth is, ’tis the 
hardest part of all for me.* 

' Vour suit prospeis, I hopi' ? * 

'It don’t,* said Jim ‘It don’t at all just at pn sent. 
In short, I c. n’t foi tjie life o’ me think what’s come over 
the young woman laiely.’ And he tell into dtt]') reflection. 

1 hough Jim did no* observe it, the Baron’s blow bec’aine 
shadowed with self-i gnoach as he heard those simple 
words, and his eyes had a look of pity. ' Indc'cd since 
wdu'ii ? ' he asked. 

‘ vSmee yeste'-rda}', my noble lord.’ Jim spoke medita- 
tively. He was resolving upon a bold stroke. Why not 
make a confidant of this kind gentleman instead of the 
jiarson, as he had intended ? The thought was no sooner 
ronceive’d than acted on ‘ My lord,’ he resumed, ' I have 
heard tliat you ana a nobleman of gi'eat scope and talent, 
who has seen more strange countries and characters than 
I havf ever hegrd off and know the insides of men w^ell. 
Therefore I would fain put a question to your noble lord- 
ship, if I may so trouble you, and liaving nobody else in 
the world who could inform me so trewly ' 

‘ Any advice I can give is at your .scrvii'c, Hayward. 
Wdiat do you wish to know^ ? ’ 

‘ It IS this, my baron What ran I do Ic; bring dow'ii a 
young woman’s ambition that’s got tfi such i towTrmg 
height there’s no reaching it or compassing if how get 
her to be pleased with me and my statirm as ^be used to 
be when I first knew ^^e^V * 

‘ Truly, that’s a hard question, my man. What <loes 
she aspire to ? ' 

' Slie's got a craze for fine furniture ’ 

' How long has she had it ^ ' 
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' Only just now.’ 

The Baron seemed still more to experience regret. ' What 
furniture does she specially covet ? ’ he asked, 

‘ Silver candlesticks, work-tables, Iooking-glass('s, go\d 
tea-things, silver* tea-pots, gold clocks, curtains, pictures, 
and I don’t know what all — things I shall never ge’t if 1 
Jive to be a hundred- not so much tliat I couldn’t iaii»e 
the money to buy ’em, as that I ought to put it to other 
uses, or save it for a rainy day.’ 

‘ You think the possession of tJiose articles would uiake 
her iiappy ? ' 

‘ I really think tliey niight, iny lord ' 

'Good. Open your pocket i»ookj and write as I tell 
you.’ 

Jim in some astoni.shrnont did as ( oinmanded, and ehwat- 
iiig Ins jiockei-book igainst the garden-wall, thoioiighly 
moist('ned his pencil, and wrote* at the BaTOii’h'^hctation : 

‘Pair of .silver candlesticks, inlaid workdable nnd 
work-box : one large mirror : two small ditto : oat gilt 
china tea and coffee '«('tvicc * one silver tea-pot, cohte- 
pot, .sugai-basin, jug, and dozen spoons* Ficiirli dock: 
pair of curtains : six laige pictures ’ 

‘ Now,' said the Baron, ‘ tear out that lenf ant/ give it 
to me. Keep a clo^'C tongue about, this; go home, and 
don't be surprised at anything .that m.ay come to \'oiir 
door.’ ' 

* But, my noble loul, you^don’t mean that your loiddnp 
is going to give ' 

‘ Nevt'r mind what T am going to do Only keep \'our 
own counsel. I p‘nceivc that, though a plain cuunti vnuin, 
5'ou are by no means deheient in tart and understanding. 
If sending thc.se things to you givc^ me plcasuie, why 
should 3^ou object ? The fact is, Ha\ vard, I orcasionahy 
take an interest in pcojile, and like to do a little for tlum. 

I take an interest in you. Now go home, and a w'l ek 
hence invite Marg — the* young \Vo^pan and her father to 
tea with you The rest is in your own hands ’ 

A (juestiou often put to Jim in after times was wh\’ it 
had not occurred to him at once that the Baron’s libi ral 
conduct must have been dictated by something more per- 
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sonal than sudden spontaneous generosity to him, a stran- 
ger. To which ijim always answered that, admitting the 
existence of such gene^osit3^ there had appeared nothing 
r^miarkable in the Jkiron .selecting himself as its obiect. 
The Baron had told him that he took aw. interest in him ; 
and Self-esteem-j even with the most modest, is usually 
svfiicient ro over-ride any little dihiculty that might occur 
to an outsider in accounting for a preference. lie more- 
over considered that foreign noblemen, rich and eccentric, 
might have habits of acting which were quite at variance 
with those of tlu'ir English compeers 

So lie drove off homeward with a lighter heart than he 
had known for sevei^ij days. To liave a foreign genthanan 
toke a fancy to )nT>i — what a triumpli to a })lam sort of 
fellow, who had scan ly expected the Baron to look in his 
face. It would be a fine story to Veil Margery when the 
Baron gave linn liberty to speak out. 

Jnn lodged at the house of his cousin and partner, 
Ruliard Vine,* a widower of liftv-odd years Having failed 
in the development of a household of direct dt'srendants 
this trade.sman had been glad to let Ins chain beis to his 
much 3’ouiiger relative, when the latter enteud on the 
business of lime manufacture ; and their intimacy had led 
to a partnership. Jpn lived upstairs ; his partner lived 
down, and the furniture pi all the lOoms was so })lain and 
old-fasliioiicd ru- to e.^icite the special dislike ol xMiss Margery 
Tucker, and even to piejudiccrher against Jim for tolerat- 
ing it. Not only were the chairs and tabh‘S queer, but, 
with due regard to the principle that ? man's sui roundings 
should bear the impress of that man’s (ilc ai,d occupation, 
the chief ornament^ of the dw^eljing were a irioiis collec- 
tion of calcinntions. that had bfvn discovert d from time 
to time ill the lime-kiln- - misshapen ingots ot siiange sub- 
stance, some of theiii like Pompeian remain^^. 

Tlie h{-ad of the him was a quiet-living, narrow-minded, 
though friendly, man o( fift}^ ; and he tool: a serious interest 
in Jim’s love suit, frequently inquiring how it progresst'd, 
and assuring Jim that if he chose to marry he might have 
all the upper floor at a low rent, he, Mr Vine, contenliiig 
himself entirely with the ground level. It had been so 
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convenient for discussing busiiK’ss matters to have Jim in 
the same house, that he did not wii>h chang(; to be 
made in consequence of a change in Jim’s domesUc estate. 
Margery knew of this wish, mid of Jim’s concuru'iit 
ing, and did not/ like the idea at all. 

About four days after the young man’s interview with 
the Baron, there drew up in front of Jim s house at nocai a 
waggon laden with cases and packages, laige and small 
They were all addiessed to ‘ Mr Hayward,' and they had 
come from the largest furnishing waiehouses m th.at pail 
of England 

Thrc'e-quartois of an hour W'ere occupied in getting the 
cases to Jiin s rooms The wai\ Tim did not show the 
amazeni'Mil he felt at his pation s muiiirieencf‘ ; and jn'es- 
enlly the senior paitner came into the jia-^sage, and won- 
dered wh<iT was lum/iiTing iq^stairs 

‘ O— it s only some things cd mint,’ said Jim coolly 
‘ TTcariiig upon the coining event- (‘h ^ ">aid his partner 
' Exactly,' replu'd Jim ' 

Ml Vine, witli some astonishnn nl at the nnmbei (»f 
cases, shortly ath r went away to tin kiln, wlu'ieupou 
Jim shut himseb into liis to</ms. and tin. re he might have 
been heard ripping up and opening boxes with a 'cMiitioiis 
hand, afterwards appearing outside the door \Mtli them 
empty, and c.irryiiig them oft to the outhouse. 

A triumphant look lit up his face when^ a hi tie later in 
the afternoon, lie sent into i{ie vale to the daiiy, and invited 
Margery and her father to his house to sujiptT 

She was not uusociahic that day. and, her father I'Xpress- 
ing a liard and fasi acceptance of the mvilalion. jiei- 
forcc agreed to go with him. Meanwhile at home Jim 
made iiimsidf as mysteriously bii^^y as befoie in those looins 
of Ins and when liis partner returnei^ he too was askoii tt) 
join m the supper. 

At d’l'-k Hayward went to the door, where he stood 
till he heard the voices of his‘^gu,ests from tlie diiection 
of the low grounds, now covered with their fiequimt 
fleece ot fog. 'Fhc voices grew more chslmct, and then 
on the white surface of the fog there appeared tw'o 
trunkless heads, from which bodies and a iK-me .nul cart 
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gradually extended as the approaching pair rose towards 
tlie house. , 

When they had cuitered Jim pressed Margery’s hand 
and conducted her h]) to his rooms, her father waiting 
heJow to say a few words to the senior lime-burner 

' Bl<ss me,' said Jim to her, on entering the sitting-room, 
‘I quite forgot to get a light beforehand; but I’ll have 
one in a jiffy.’ 

^Margery stood in the middle of the dark room, w'liile 
Jim struck a match ; and then the young girl’s C3es were 
conscious of a burst of light, and the ris(' into being of a 
pair of handsome silver candlesticks containing two ( aiulles 
that Jim was m the art of lighting. 

'Wliv- whn\ — yon have candlesticks like that ? ’ said 
Margc'ry. Her ft ,v round the loom as the growing 
candlo-ilames showed ( rher articles.* ‘ Pictures too- anil 
lovely china — wh3^ I know nothing of this, I de( Ure ' 

‘Yc.s- a few things that came to me b^^ accident,' said 
Jim in quiet tones 

‘ And a great gold clock under a glass, and a ciiiiid 
swinging for a pendulum ; and O what a lovel}' work-table 
• woods of every colour— and a work-box to match. May 
T look idside that work-box, Jim ?-- whose is it ? ' 

‘ O yes : look at it, of coui.se. It is a poor enough 
thing, but 'tis mine , ami ir will belong to the woman I 
many, whoever, she may I'k. as well as all the olhei things 
here ' ,, 

' And the curtains and the looking-gIa.sses : whv^ I 
declare I can see invscif in n hundred plnees.’ 

‘ That tea-set,' sai*l Jim, placidiy pointing to a gorg('Oiis 
china seivire and a Hige .silver tea-pot on th' ddc-lable, 

' J don’t use at present, being a ba« iielor-in.in , l^iit, says 
1 to mys'df, " whoever I marry will want sornr sir h things 
for giving her parties ; or 1 ran sMl ’em ' - but I haven’t 
took .steps for’t yet ’ 

' Sell 'em — no, I should’think not,' said Margeiy with 
earnest reproach. ' Wh^g I hopf* yon wouldn’t be ^o 
foolish! Why, this is exactly the kind of thing I w.i. 
thinking of when I told v’oii of the tilings women could 
want-'Of course not meaning my.self particularly I had 
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no idea that you had such valuable ' j\Iargery was 

unable to s]icak coherently, so much \v\Js slie amazed at 
the wealth of Jim’s possessions. ^ 

At this moment her father and tlie lime-burner cano 
upstairs ; and tc apjjear womanly and propci to Mr. Vhin^ 
Margery repressed the remainder of her sui prise As fur 
the two e]d(U'ly worthies, it was not till they entered the 
loom and sat down that their slower eyes discerned any- 
thing brilliant in the api)Ointments. Then one of tln^n 
stoic a glaiK'e at some article, and the other at anothei , 
but each being unwilling to exjire^^s his wonder in the pres- 
ence of his neighbouis, they rec«*ivcd the olvjccts befoie 
them with quite an accustomed 'ui , the iinie-ljiiinei 
inwardly trying to coiijectiiie what all this meant, anrl the 
dairyman musing that it Jim’s business allowi'd him to 
accumulate, at this ntte, the sooner Maigery becanu* his 
wife the bettt'r Maig^TV' relnsated to the woik -table 
work-bov, and lea-sei vice*, which -.he examined witli hiishf'cl 
exc'lainalions 

An entc'rlainmeiit thu-i mrpnsingly begun could not tail 
to j^rogyress well Whenever Margery’s emsty old iathei 
telt the need ot a civil Sintc’iiet, the lladi of Jnn’s fancy 
articles insjiin d him to oik*; while the lime-bmiiei, hav- 
ing reasoned away his tirsl oniinons thought that all this 
had come out of the hnu. also hdt proud and blithe 
jim accompanied hi-, ilaiiv friends |iart cf the way honv'^ 
lieloie they luomited. I lei hither, lindmg that Jim wan1( d 
to speak to her pnvalcljq and tlnit .she t'xhibitcd some 
elusivent >s, tinned to Margery and .said, ' Come, come, inv 
ladv , 11(7 mme ot this non.sense. You just step hehmd 
with that young man, and T anti the cart will wait foi you ' 
Margeiy, a little scared at her father's percnqitonu' sy 
obeyed It was plain that Jim liad w>> - the old man h\ 
that night’s stroke, if he had not won ‘ er. 

' [ know niiat you are going to say, Jim.’ <]\t^ b( gari, 
less ardently now, tor she was no ’ongor tmdei iln* novel 
influence ot the shining siIvct and glass ‘ Well, as you 
desire it, and as my fatlier desires it. and as f sujipose it 
will be the best course loi me. I will fix the day -not this 
evening, but as soon as I can think it ovei 

tL 
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Notwith'^tanding a press of business, Jim went and did 
his duty in thanking the Baron The latter saw him in his 
hshing-tackle room, an apartment littered with every 
appliance that a votary ot the rod could rc'qiiire. 

And when is the wedding-day to be, Hayward ? ' the 
Baron asked, after Jim had told him that matters were 
settled 

‘ It IS not quite certain yet, my noble lord,’ said Jim 
cheertull}^ ‘ But I hope 'twill not be long after the time 
when God A’rniglity christens the little apples.' 

‘ And when is tha^ ’ 

' St Swnthiii s— til middle of July. Tis to be some 
time m that month, 'te h'lls me.' 

When Jim was gone die Baron setrned meditative He 
wont out, ascended the mount, and eiiteied the weather- 
screen, vhere he looked at the seats, as though re-enacting 
111 his fancy the scene* of that memorable morning of fog. 
He turned his eves to the angle ol the sheltcT, round winch 
Margery had suddenly appcari’d like a vision, and it was 
phiin that he would not have minded hci appearing tiiere 
then. 'I'lie juncture had indeed been siuh an inijae.ssive 
and critical one that sljo must have seciiK'd lathei a heavenly 
mess(*jiger than a passing milkmaid, more e^peiaally to a 
man like the Bpron, 'alio, despite the mystery of his oiigin 
and litc, revealed himst'lf to be a mel.mcholy, emotional 
character — the Jaques of this forest and stream 

Behind the mount the ground ro.se highci , ascending 
to a plantation wlmh shelterc'd the h^'u-e The Baron 
strolled up here, and bent his gaze ()ver the di ' nice The 
valley of the Exe Iciy before him, wnh its shining iiver, the 
brooks that fed it, and tlie trickling springs thu' fed the 
brooks The situatioi, of Margery’s house was visible, 
though not the house itselt ; and the Dai on gazed that 
way for an mlimtely l(»ng time, till, remembeiing hinisell, 
}j(* moved on. 

Instead of returning to the house he wcuit along tJio 
ridge till he arrived at the veige of CliilJington Wood, aiid 
in the same desultory manner roamed under the trees, not 
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pausing till he had come to Three-Walks- End, and the 
hollow elm hard Ho peeped in al life rift In the soft 
dry layei of touchwood that floored *the hollow Margery’s 
tracks were still vi<iible, as she had made tlu'iii there when 
dressing for the ball. 

‘ Little Margery ! ' mnimuiod the Enron 
In a moment he thought better of this mood, and tinned 
to go home. But behold, a lorm stood behind him —that 
of the girl whose name had been on his bps 

She was ni utter confusion. ‘ I“-I~ did not know von 
were here, sir > ' she bc'gan. ' I was out lor a little walk ' 
She could gi't no finthei ; her eyes fillt'd with tear< That 
spice of will Illness, even hardnc'ss, which chaiactcnzed her 
in jim’.s company, magically disappcaied m the pre.sem e 
of the Baron. , 

‘Never mind, never rmnd,' saiil he, madvU’g under a 
severe manner who tev^er he flit. ‘ The m< 'ding is awkward, 
and ought not to have o(e,uired, e.^pi ciallyjf. as I suf)[H>se, 
you are shoitiv to be married to James Havwsird But 
it cannot be ht Jped now. Yon had no idivi 1 \vas liere, o' 
course. Neitiim had I of seeing you Remember you 
cannot be too careful,’ continued the Baion, niithc same 
grave tone : ' and I strongly lequest you as ' liieiiel to do 
\our utmost to avoid meetings iik'!- this WIk'ii eon saw 
me before I tuiiied, win' dul \ou not go away 

' f did not s<’0 you, sir. T did not thiAk (>f seihng you. 

T wa'' walking this way, And I only looked in to s' e the 
tree ' 

‘ 'Hi ) I show^s e on ha co beeii thinking of t hiugs e ou should 
not think of,’ retinned the Baion. ‘ Uc'od nioimng ’ 
Margery could answer nothing. A browbiaten glance, 
almost of mist I e', was all she g.ave limi Hr U'ok a .sKwv 
step aw'ay Irom her; • llien tmned Muldtniy barl and, 
stooping, imj>nlsively ki.ssed lur cheek lakiue her as much 
b}^ suiinise as evei a w'oman-^eas taken in her life 

Immediately after he went oft •wntU a flushed fare and 
rapid stiidi's, Avhich he did not check till lie w'as wnthin his 
own bounclnnc''' 

The haymaking si'ason now set in vigoronslv .md tlie 
weir-hatches were all drawn in the incau.s 10 diaiu oh tlii 
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water. The streams ran themselves dry, and there was 
no longer any dilhculty in walking about among them. 
The Bar on could very well witness from the elevations 
ab&ut his house the activity which followed these pre- 
liminaries. The white shirt-sleeves of the ihowers glistened 
in, the sun, the scythes flashed, voices echoed, snatches of 
song floated about, and there were glimpses of red waggon- 
wheels, purple gowns, and many-coloured handkerchiefs. 

The Baron had been told that the haymaking was to be 
tollow nl by the wedding, and had he gone down the vale 
to the dairy he would have had cvidenci* to that effect. 
I)air\'man Tucker's house was in a whirlpool of bustle, 
aud among otla r difficulties was that of turning the cheese- 
room into a genteel e])artment for the time being, and 
hiding the awkwardn( s of having to pass through the 
milk-house to got to tiic parlour door. These household 
contrivances appeared to interest Margery much more than 
(he great question of dressing (or the ceremony and the 
ceremony itself. In all relating to that she showed an 
indescribable backwardness, w'h id/ later on was well 
remembered 

‘ If it v^erc only somebody else, and I was one of the 
bridesmaids, I leally think I should like it bettei ! ' she 
murmured one afternoon. 

‘ Awav with thee — that’s (*nly your shyness I ’ said one 
of the iiulkmaidt,. 

It is said that about this timt the Baron seemed to feel 
the effects of solitude strongly. Solitude revives the simple 
instincts of jirimitive man, and londy coii 'Iry rook^. afford 
rich soil for wayward emotions. Moreover, idh ness waters 
those unconsidered impulses which a short season of turmoil 
would stamp out. It is diflicult to speak with .my exact- 
ness of the bearing of such conclitvms on the mind of the 
Baron — a man of whom so little was ever tiiily known — 
but there is no doubt that his mind ran much on Margery 
as an individual, without reference to her rank or quality, 
or to the question whether she would marry Jim Hayward 
that summer. She was the single lovely liuman thing 
within his present horizon, for he lived in absolute seclu- 
sion ; and her image unduly affected him. 
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But, leaving conjecture, let me state what happened. 
One Saturday evening, two or three wt^ks after his acci- 
dental meeting with her in the woqd, he wrote the note 
following : — « 

I 

Dkau Margery, — 

You must not suppose that, because I spoke somewhat severely 
to you at our chance encounter by the hollow tree, 1 have anv feel- 
ing against you. .Far from it Now, as ever, I have tJie most 
grateful sense of your considerate kindness to me on a momentous 
occasion which shall be nameless. 

You solemnly promised to come and see me whenever J should 
send for you Can you call for live minutes as soon as possible, 
and disperse those plaguy glooms from whicli 1 am so unfortunat* 
as to sillier ^ If you refu'^c 1 will not answer for the corisetjiienres. 
I shall be in the summer shelter oi the'luount lo-moirow moiniiig 
.it half-past ten 11 voii come I shall be grateful I ha\c also 
something lot you. 

• Yours, 

X 

In keeping with the tonpr of this epistle.the desponding, 
self-oppressed Baion ascended the mount on Sunday morn- 
ing and sat down ‘There was nothing here to signify 
exactly the hour, but before the (‘huich bell.s had begun 
he heard somebody approaching at the b.'ick. ,Tlie light 
footstep moved timidly, fust to one recess, and then to 
another ; then to the third, wliew:; he sat in the shadis 
Poor jMargeiy stood liclorc him 

She looked worn and w<‘ary, and her* little shoes and 
the skirts of her dre''S wei olovered with dust. The wi^atliei 
was sultry, tin sun being already high and poweiful, and 
ram had not falii'ii for weeks The Baron, wlio walked 
little, had thought nothing of Iho effects of this lieat and 
drought ill inducing fatigue. A distance which liad been 
but a reasonable exercise on a foggj Tiiormiig was a drug 
for Margery now. She, was out of b-eath , and cinxielv, 
even unliappmess, w'as wTitten on he. ever \'w lieu* 

He rose to his feet and took her hand. He was vexed 
with himself at sight of her. * ‘ My dear little girl ! ' he 
said. ‘ You are tired — you should not have come.' 

' You sent for me, sir ; and I was afiaid you were ill ; 
and my promise to you was sacred.' 

He bent over her, looking upon her dowm .ist faio, and 
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still holding her hand ; then he dropped it, and took a 
pace, or two backwards. 

‘ It was a whim, not^iing more,’ he said sadly. ' I wanted 
to ,see my little friend, to express good wishes — and to 
present her with this.' He held forward a small morocco 
case, and showed her how to open it, disclosing a pretty 
locket set with pearls. " It is intended as a wedding 
present,’ he continued. ‘To be returned to me again if 
you do not marry Jim this summer — it is to be this summer, 
I think ? ' ■ 

‘ It was, sir,' she said with agitation. ' But it is so no 
longer. And, therefore, I cannot take this.' 

‘What do you sav 

' It was to have b'''^ri to-day ; but now it cannot be ’ 

' The wedding to-c!<t'' — Sunday ? ’ he cried 

‘ We fixed Sunday not to hinder milch time at this busy 
season of the year,' replied she. 

' And have you, then, put it off-- surely not ? ' 

‘ You sent for me, and I have come, ' she an.swcred humbly, 
like an obedient familiar in the ert’iploy of some great 
enchanter. Indeed, the Baron’s power ovei this innocent 
girl was cpnously like enchantment, or mesmeric influence. 
It was so masterful that the sexual (dc'inent was almost 
eliminated. It was that of Piospcro over the gentle Ariel. 
And yet xt was probably only that of the cosmopolite over 
the recluse, of iba expiricnccd man over the simfile maid. 

' You have come — on your wedding day h O Margery, 
this IS a mistake. Of course, you should not have obeyed 
me, since, though I thougJit your weddu'g would be soon. 

I did not know it was to-day.’ 

‘I promised you, sir; and I would rati, r keep my 
promise to you than be married to Jim.' 

‘ That must not be — the feeling is^ wrong 1 ' he u'urmuicd, 
looking at the distant hills. ‘ There seems to be a fate in 
all this ; I get out of the frying-pan into the lire. What a 
recompense to you for ypu^ goodness ! The fact is, I was 
out of health and out of spirits, so I — but no more of that. 
Now instantly to repair this tremendous blunder that 've 
have made— that’s the question.’ 

After a pause, he went on hniriedly. ‘ Walk down the 
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hill ; get into the road. By that time I shall be there 
with a phaeton. We may get back in firnc. What time 
is it now ? If not, no doubt the weddijig can be to-morrow ; 
so all will come right again. Don’t ciy, rny dear girl. 
Keep the locket, of course — you’ll marry Jim.’ 

IX 

He hastened down towards the stables, and .she went on 
as directed It seemed as if he must have put in the horse 
himself, so quickly did he reappear with the phaeton on 
the open road. Margery silently took her seat, and the 
Baron seemed cut to the quick with self-reproach as he 
noticed the listless indifference with which she acted. There 
was no doubt that in her heart she had preferred obeying 
the apparently important mandate that morning to becom- 
ing Jim's wife ; but there was no less doubt that had the 
Baron left her alone she would quietly have gone to the 
altar. , . 

He drove along furiously, in a cloud of dust, ^'here 
was much to contemjAate in that peaceful Sunday morning 
--the windless trees and fields, the shaking sunlight, the 
pause in human stir. Yet neither of them headed, and 
thus they diew near to the dairy. Hi‘5 first expressed 
intention had been to go indoors »with her, but this he 
abandoned as impolitic in the higlu^st degree. 

‘ Vou may be soon enough,' he said, 'springing down, 
and helping her to follow.* ‘ Tell the tiiith • say you were 
sent for to receive a wedding present— that it was a mis- 
take on my part—n mistake on yours ; and I think they’ll 
forgive. . . , .nncl, Margery, my last requc'-.t to vou is 
this : that if I send for you again, you do not come. Piom- 
ise solemnly, my dear girl, that nny such request shall 
he unheeded ' # 

Her lips moved, but the promi.se was not aiticnlated. 

' O, sir, I cannot promi.se it • '•^he said at last. 

‘ But you must ; your salvatioit may depend on it ! ' he 
insisted almost sternly. ‘ You don’t know what I am.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I promise,' she icpiied. “ Now leavd me to 
myself, please, and I'll go indoors and manage matteis.' 

He turned the horse and drove awa} , i lU '/uly tor a 
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little distance. Out of sight he pulled rein suddenly. 
' Only to go backhand propose it to hei;, and she’d come ! ' 
he murmured. , 

He stood up in the phaeton, and by this means he could 
see over the hedge. Margery still sat listlessly in the same 
place theie was not a lovelier flower in the field. ‘ No,’ 
he .said ; ‘ no, no — never ! ’ He re.seated himself, and the 
wheels sped lightly back over the soft dust to Mount Lodge. 

Meanwhile Margery had not moved. If the J3aron could 
dissinmlate on tlu‘ side of severity she could dissimuUite 
on the side of calm. He did not know what had been 
veiled by the quiet ])ro]ui.sc to manage matteis indoois. 
Ri.sirig at h Dgth she fir.st turned away fioin the house; 
and by-aiid-by, haviiu' apparently forgotten till then that 
she carried it in her he id, she opened the case and looked 
at the locket. This seemed to give lua' courage. She 
turned, set her face towaids the daiiy in good earnest, and 
though her hcqrt faltered wheq the gates came in sight, 
she kc'pt on and drew near the door 

On the threshold she stood listeiimg The house was 
silent. Decorations were visible in the passage, and also 
the carefjilly swept and sanded path to the gate, which 
she ivas to have trodden as a bride : but the s]iarrow's 
hopped over it as if it were abandoned : and all appeared 
to have been checked at its*chmacteric, lik(' a ( lock stopped 
on the strike. Till tfiis moment of confi outing the 'sus- 
pended animation of the .sccne» she had not realized the 
iull shock of the convulsion wLich her disaiqH aranec must 
have caused. It is quite certain — ap. '. t fiom licr own 
repeated assurances to that effect in later yt\irs - that m 
hastening off that morning to ha* sudden engagement, 
]\targery had net counted the cost of such an enterprise , 
while a dim notion that she might get back again in 
time for the ceremony, if the mess.igc meant nothing 
serious, should also be mantioned in lur favour. But, 
upon the whole, she hadUobeyed the call with an unreason- 
ing obedience w^orthy of a discip'e in primitive limes. A 
conviction that the Baron’s life might depend upon hci 
presence — for she had by this time divined the tragical 
event she had interrupted on the foggy morning — took 
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from her all will to judge *and consider calmly. The simple 
affairs of her and hers seemed nothing beside the i)ossibilily 
of harm to him, • 

A well-known step movt'd on the* sanded floor within, 
and she went forward That she saw her father’s ihce 
before her, just within the door, can hardly be said : it 
was rather Reproach and Rage in a human mask, 

' What ! ye have dared to come back alive, hussy* to 
look upon the dupery you have practised on hoiK'st people ! 
You’ve mortified us all ; I don't want to sec 'ee , 1 don’t 
wamt to know anything ! ’ He walked up and down the 
room, unable to command him.sclf ‘ Nothing but being 
dead could have excused ’ei' lor not molding and marry- 
ing that man this moiiiing ; and y^d you have the brazen 
impudence to stand there as v/-‘ll as evoi ^ What be Von 
here for ^ ’ 4 

' I’ve come back I0 many Jim, if he vi'ants me to,’ she 
said faintly ‘ And if not — pcahaps so much 1 he beltiT 1 was 
,sent for this morning early J thought — ' She hnlled. 
To .say that .she had thought a man’s death might hiij)])en 
by his own hand, if she did not go to him, would iicviv do 
‘ J was obligi'd to go,’ .she .said ' I had given my word ' 

‘ Why didn’t you tell ns. thmi, so tliat tin# wedding 
could be put off, without making fools o’ us ? ' 

‘ Eccaiisc I afraid you wouldn’t let me go, and I 
had made up iny mind to go.' , 

‘ To go where ? ' * 

She was silent , till .she said, ' I will tell Jim all, and 
why it was , and if he’s any friend of mine he’ll ('\cuse me ' 

‘ Not Jim — he's no such fool Jim had put all ready 
for you, Jim had cahed at your house, ii-dre.ssed up in his 
new wedding clothes, and a-smiling like the sun, Jmi 
had told the parson, had got the rrigers in tow, and the 
clerk awaiting, and •then— you vas ge/ic 1 Then Jim 
turned as pale as rcndlew'ood, and busted out, “If she 
don’t marry mo to-day," 'a .srftd, " she don't marry me at 
all ! No ; let her look elsewhere ^or a husband hor tew 
years I’ve put up with her haughty tricks and hci takings,” 
’a said. “ I’ve droudged and I’ve traipsed, I’^e bought 
and I’ve sold, all wi’ an eye to her ; I've suffeicd hoi«:e- 
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flesh,” he says^ — yes, them was his noble words — ” but Til 
suffer it no longer. She shall go ! ” ” Jim,” says I, ” you 
be a man. If she’s alive, I commend •>’ee ; if she’s dead, 
pity my old age.” She isn’t dead,” says he ; ” for I've 
ju^fc heard she was seen walking off across the fields this 
morning, looking all of a .scornful triumph.” He turned 
round and went, and the rest o’ the neighbours went ; 
and liere be I left to the reproach o't.' 

' He was too hasty,’ murmured Margery. ‘ For now 
he’s .‘^aid this I can’t marry him to-morrow, as I might 
ha’ done ; and perhaps so much the better.’ • 

" You can be so calm about it, can ye ? He my arrange- 
ments nothing, then, that you should break ’em up, and 
say off-hand what \\'d^n't done to-day nnglit ha’ been 
done to-morrow, and nch flick-flack ? Out o’ my sight ! 
I won’t h.‘ar an}^ mor* I won’t sp^ak to ’ce any more.’ 

' I’ll go away, and then you’ll be sorry ! ’ 

' Very well, go. Sorry- not L' 

He turnt'd aad stamped his v/ay into the chccse-room. 
Margery went ujistairs She too \vas excited now, and 
instead of fortifying herself in her bedroom till her father’s 
rage had blow'ii over, as she had often done on lesser occa- 
sions, she» packed up a bundle of articles, crept down again, 
and went out of the house vShe had a place of refuge in 
these cases of nccessit;^^, and her father knew it, and was 
less alarmed at seeing, her 'depart than he might otliorwise 
have been Thil place W’as Rook’s Gale, the house of her 
grandmother, who always took 'Margery’s piait when that 
young woman was particularly in the wrong. 

The devious w'ay she pursued, to avoui th"* vi( inity of 
Mount Lodge, was tedious, and "he was al* ady w^eary. 
But the cottage was a lestful place to ariivi' at, for she 
was her own mistress there — her grandmother r ewer com- 
ing downstairs— and I'dy, the w'oman who lived with and 
attended her, being a cipher except in muscle and voice. 
The approach was by a straight open road, boidered bv 
thin lank trees, all slopiil^ away from the south-west wind- 
quarter, and the scene bore a stiange resemblance to cir 
tain bits of Dutch landscape which have been imprinted 
on the world’s eye by Hobbema and his school. 
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Having explained to lier granny that the wedding was 
put off, and that she had come to stay, one of Margery's 
first acts was cafcliilly to pack up the locket and case, 
her wedding present Irom the Baron. The conditioijs ol 
the gift were •unfulfilled, and she wished it to go bark 
instantly. Perhaps, in the intiicacies of In r bo-oln, there 
luiked a greater satisfaction wath the reason foi rctuiji’ing 
the present than she w'oiild have felt just Hilii wath a 
reason lor keeping it. 

To send the article w'as difficult. In the evening she 
wrapped herself up, searched and found a gauze veil that 
had been used by her grandmother in past years for hiving 
swarms of bees, buried her face in it, and sallied ioitli 
with a paljntating heart till she clrew'' near the tabeinricle 
of her d(. mi-god, the Barcai She ventured only to the 
back dooi, w^here i^lic handed in the paicel addicsscd to 
him, and quickly came away. 

Now it seems that during the da}^ the Baion had been 
unable to leain the n'sulf ot his attempt fo lel urn Mergery 
in time for the ev««il he had interrupted Wislimg, for 
obvious re.isoiis, to avoid direct inquuy by mi'ssf'ngci, and 
being too unwell to go lav himselt, he ('Oiild learn no par- 
ticulars. He was Mttmg in thouglil aller a lonch dinner 
when the parcel intimating failui^e was brougiit m The 
footman whose cunosily had, been excled by the mode 
ol its arrival, pec[H'd tluough the Ae^hoie alter dosing the 
door to learn wMiat the ]>jcket meant. Dire( tly the Baion 
had opened it he thiust out his feet velieineuil v fnnu his 
chan and began cursing his ruinous conduct tu bunging 
about such a di'5a?.ter, for the return of the lo( ket denoted 
not only no wedding that day. but none to-morrow, or at 
any time 

‘ 1 Jiave dom; that inn<irent wom.m a great wrong ' ’ he* 
rnurmiired ‘Deprived her of, i)e’>iaj>s, Ikt ouh oppor- 
tmiit\ oJ becoining mistress of a happy iH^ine ' ' 

X 

A considerable period of inaction followed among all 
ccmccined 

Nothing tended to dissipate the obscurdy vvliich veiled 
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the life of the Baron. The position he occupied in the 
minds of the countyy-folk around was one which combined 
the my^teriousnoss ot a legcndar}^ characler with the unob- 
trii.^ye deeds of a modern gentleman To this day who- 
ever takes the trouble to go down to Silverthorn in Lower 
Wessex and make inquiries will find existing there almost a 
su]5c;stitious feeling for the moody, melancholy stranger 
who resided m the Lodge some forty years ago 

Whence he came, whither he was going were alike 
unknown. It was said that liis mother had been an English 
lady of noble family who had married a fort'igner not 
unheard of in circles where men pile up ‘ the cankered 
heap.s of straT'igr-achievgd gold' — that he had been born 
and educated in Engl ind, taken abroad, and so on But 
the facts of a life in SU' h cases arc of little acionnt beside 
the aspect of a life , and hence, though«doubtlcss the years 
of his existence contained their share of trite and homely 
circumstance, the curtain wliich ma.skcd all this was never 
lifted to giatify ‘such a theatie 6f spectators as those at 
Silveithoin. Theiein lay his charm. » His life was a vig- 
nette, of which the central strokes only were drawn with 
any distinclness, the cnviroiimeiit shading away to a blank. 

He niiglit have been said to resemble that .solilnry bird, 
the heron The still, lonely stream w^as his freqiumt haunt ; 
on its banks he would stand ^or hours with his rod, looking 
into the water, bejioldirtg the tawny inhabitants with the 
eye of a philosopher, and seeming to say, ‘ Bite or don't 
bite- -it’s all the same to me' He was often mistaken 
for a ghost by childien , and for a polliid willow by men, 
when, oil their w"ay home in the du^k, they saw Lim motion- 
less by some rushy bank, unobservant of tin decline of 
day. 

Why did he come to fish near Silverthorn ’ Tliat was 
never explained. As far as was known he had no relatives 
near ; the fishing there was not exceptionally good , the 
society thereabout was ^crdedly meagre. That he had 
committed some folly or hasty act, that he had been wrong- 
fully accused of some crime, thus rendeiing his seclusion 
from the world desiiable for a while, squared very well 
with his frequent melancholy. But such as he was there 
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he lived, well supplied with fishing-tackle, and tenant of a 
furnished house, just suited to the requirements of such an 
eccentric being as he. 

• 

Margery’s fstther, having privately ascertained that she 
was living with her grandmother, and getting into fio harm, 
refrained from communicating with her, m tlie hope* of 
seeing her contrite at his door. It had, of course, b('(.ome 
known about Silvcrthorn that at the last moment Margeiy 
refused to wed Hayward, by absenting herself from the 
lioiise. Jim was pitied, yet not pitierl much, for it was 
said that he ought not to have lx,*en so eager foi a woman 
wlio had shown no anxiety foi Ijim 
And where was Jirn himself ? It must not lie supjxist d 
that that tactician had all this while withdrawn from 
mortal e^'e to tear Ifts haii 111 silent indjp nation and despair. 
He had, in truth, merelv letircd up the lonesome defile 
between the downs to liis ijinouldenng kiln, and the ancient 
lamparts above it ; anti there, alter liis first horns of 
natural disco inposuit^, he quietly waited for overtures from 
the possibly repentant Maigeiy. But no ov(‘itures arrived, 
and then he meditated anew on the absorbing ^irobh'ni of 
her skittisliness, and how to set about aiiotlua’ cattqxugn 
for her conquest, iiotwithstandmg Jus late disastrous failure. 
Why had he failed ^ To wh^it was her strange conduct 
f)wirig ? That was the thing wliiftli puiczled him. 

lie had made no adv#ince m solving the riddle when, 
one moinmg, a stranger appi'arod on the down above him, 
looking as if he had lost his w'ay. The man had a good 
deal of black Lcur below' Ins fidt hat, and carried undei ins 
aim a case containing a musical instrument. Descending 
to where Jim stood, he asked if there wire not a sliort cut 
acros^s that w'ay to Tivworthy, whne a fete was ti^ be held. 

‘ Well, yes, there is,' said Jim. ‘ But ’tis an cnoimous 
distaiue for ’ec.’ ^ 

' O yes,' replied the mnsicidn.., ‘ I wash to inteicept the 
carrier on the highway.' 

Ihc nearest way wa*5 jirecisely in the direction of Rook’^ 
Gate, wheie Margeiy, as Jim knew, was staying. Having 
.some time to spare, Jim w'as strongly impelh d U) make a 
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kind act to the lost musician a pretext for taking observa- 
tions in that nf'ighkoiirhood ; and telling his acquaintance 
that tie was going the same way, he started without further 
ado^ 

I'hey skiitcd the long length of meads, ahd in due time 
arrived it the back of Rook’s Gate, whore the path joined 
the high road. A hedge divided the public w^ay from the 
cottage garden. Jim drew up at this point and said, ‘ Your 
road IS straight on ; I turn back here ' 

Bu" the musician was standing lixed, as if in great pef- 
plcxity Thrusting his hand into his forest of black hair, 
he murmured. ‘ Sni'ely it is the same — surely • ' 

Jim, following tin (^rectiou of his neighbour’s eyes, 
found them to be fixe d on a figure till that moiiumt hidden 
from himself — Marger) Fucker — who was crossing the gar- 
den to an opposite gale W’ith a little Hn'ose m her arms, 
her head thrown back, and her lace quite e\i>osed. 

' What of her ? ' said Jim. ^ 

‘ Two months ago I formed one*' of the band at the Yco- 
manr}' Ball given by Lord Toneborough m the next county. 
I saw that young lady dancing the polka theie in rolies of 
gauze and Jare. Now I see her carry a cheese ! ’ 

' Never * ’ said Jim incredulously. 

' But I do not mistakf. 1 say it is so ' ' 

Jim liairuled the idea ; /he bandsman jjrolested, and 
was about to losechis t<?mpcr, when Jim gave m with the 
good-nature of a person who can an'Ford to despise opinimis ; 
and the musician weiil his way 

As he dwindled out of sight Jhn bejrm to think more 
carefully over w’hat he had said. Tire young man 's thoughts 
grew quite to an excitement, for tie re caim* imo his mind 
the Be roll’s extraordinary kmdncss in regard to furniture, 
hithoito aceouiiled for by the assurqptiou that the noble- 
man had taken a lancv to him Could it be, among all 
the amazing things of life, th^t the Baron was at the bottom 
of this mischief, and that te had amused himself by taking 
Margery to a ball *’ 

Doubts and suspicions which distinct some lovers jO 
imbecility orly served to bring out Jim's great qualities. 
Wliere he trusted he was the most trusting fellow in 
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the world ; where he doubted he could be guilty of the 
slyest strategy. Qiiice suspicious, h(‘ bd'aine one of those 
subtle, watchful characters who, without integiity, make 
good thieves ; with a little, good jobbers , with a little 
more, good di|flomatists. Jini was honest, and he con- 
sidered what to do. 

Retracing his steps, he peeped again. She had gonedn ; 
but she would soon reappear, for it could b(‘ seen that she 
was carrying little new cheeses one by one to a spring-cart 
an^l hors(' tethered outside the galti— her grandmother, 
though not a regular dairywonian, still tnanaging a few 
cows by means of a man and maid. With the lightness 
of a cat Jim crept round to the gate, took a {iiece of chalk 
from his jiockct, and wrote iifion the boarding ‘ 'fhe Barm.' 
Then he retreated to the other side ol the garden where 
he had just watched Margc'iy 

In due time she emerged with another little cheese, 
came on to the garden dopr, and glanced ypon the chalked 
words which confronted her. She started : the cheese 
rolled from her arms* to the ground, and biokc into pieces 
like a pudding 

She looked tearfully round, her face biiimng like ‘?unset, 
and, seeing nobody, stoo])ed to pick u]i tin* flaccid lumps 
Jim, with a pale face, d{pait>'d*as iiivi'-ibly as he had 
come. He had fuovcd the bniidsman’s talc to be true 
On his way back he formed a resolution.* It was to beard 
the lion in Ins den - to cull on the Baron. 

Meanwhile Margery had iccovered her equaninnt^^ and 
gathered up the bioken cheese But she c(Mild by no 
means account lor the handwiiting. Jim was just the 
sort of fellow to jilay her such a trick at ordmaiy times, 
but she imagined him to be far l'>o incensed ag.iinst her 
to do it now , and slip suddenly v jiidercd if it were any 
sort of signal from the Baion bin ^'“If 

Of hmi slie had lately heard^ nothing. If evi'r monotony 
pervadf d a life it pervaded lieVsnit Rook's Gate , and she 
had begun to despair of any happy change But it is 
precisely when the socifil atmosphere secTUs stagnant that 
gieat events arc brewing. Margery's qnu't .wis broken 
first, as we have seen, by a slight start, -/iily [ulfidcnt to 
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make her drop a cheese ; and then by a more serious 
matter. ^ , 

Stic was inside the §amc garden one day when she heard 
tw« watermen talking without. The conversation was to 
the effect that the strange gentleman who hhd ^akeii Mount 
Lodge for the season was seriously ill. 

‘ How ill ? ' cried Margery through the hedge, which 
screened her from recognition 
‘ Bad abed,' said one of the watermen. 

' Inllammation of the lungs,’ said the other. 

' Got wet, fishing,' the first chimed in. 

Margery could gather no more. An ideal admiration 
ratlier than aJiy posih\«e passion existed m her breast for 
the Baron : she had late seen too little of him to allow 
any incipient views of t m as a lover to grow to formidable 
dimensions It w'as an extremely roftiantic fi'cling, deli- 
cate as an aroma, capable of quickening to an active prin- 
ciple, or dying ty ‘ a painle.ss sympathy,' as the case might 
be. '' 

TJiis news of his illness, coupled Vith the mysterious 
chalking on the gate, troubled her, and revived his image 
much Slje took to walking up and down the garden- 
paths, looking into the hearts of flowers, and not tliinkmg 
what they were IJis last n'quest had been that she was 
not to go to liim if lie should send for her ; and now she 
asked lierscJf, w'at the ^lame on the gate a hint to enable 
lici to go without infringing tho letter of her pron’)^e ? 
Thus unexpectedly had Jim's numccuvrij operated. 

Ten days passed All siie could hear - d the Bar on were 
the same w'ords, ‘Bad abed,' till one atterni^on, after a 
gallop of the physician to the Lo(<ge, the tinings sjircad 
like lightning that the Bnron w^as dying. 

Margery distressed herself with .the question whether 
she might be permitted to visit him and say her jiraycrs 
at his bedside ; but she fijared to venture ; and thus 
eight-and-forty hours .slipped away, and the Baron si ill 
lived. Despite her shyness and a\vc of him she had almost 
made up her mind to call wlicn, just at dusk on that Octobci 
evening, somebody came to the door and asked for her. 

She could see the messenger's head against the low new 
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moon. He was a man-servant. He said he had been all 
the way to her father's, and had been ^ent thence to her 
there. He simply brought a note, j,nd, delivering it into 

her hands, went away. • 

• 

' Duaii Margery I'ulker,’ ran the note — ‘ Tlioy say i am not 
likely to live, so 1 want to see you Be here at eight o’clock tjns 
evening Come quite alone to the sidc-cloor, and tap four f4nics 
softly My trusty man will adimt you Tlie occasion is .in impor- 
tant one Ih'epare yoiuself for a solemn ceremony, whieli I wisli 
to ha\c performed while it lie.s in my powei 

. ‘ \'ON X \M 1 N ’ 


XI 

Margery’s face flushed up, and lior neck and arms glowed 
ill sympatliy. The quickness of youthful imagination, and 
the assuinptiveness of woman's reason, sent her straight 
as an arrow this tluiught : 'He wants to marry me 1 ' 
vShe had heard of similar strange proceedings, in wliich 
the orange-flower and thjj sad cypress vv^ire intertwined 
People sometimes wished on their deathbeds, from mo rives 
of esteem, to form a ft gal tie which they had not cared to 
cstablisli as a domestic one during tluir active life. 

For a few minutes Margery ( oiild hardly Ix' called cxci ted , 
she was excitement itself Between .sni prise and modesly 
she blushed and tierabled by turns. She became giave, 
sat dowTi 111 the solitary room? and looked into the lire. 
At seven o’l lock she losc iTs()l\Td,* and ^rent quite traii- 
quillv upstairs, wliert' she ^petxlily began to dress. 

In making tiiis hasty toilet lune-tentlis ol her care were 
given to her li.unds The summer had left tliern slightly 
brown, and '=;he held tlieni up and looki'd at them vvilli 
some misgiving, the fourth finger of her left hand more 
especialljc Hot washings and cold 'wishing^, certain rire- 
diicts from bee and flciwcr knowm tsily to country gnls, 
everything she could think of, were . ‘'cd upon tho^e little 
sun burnt hands, till she persuaded heiseli th.it they were 
really as while as could be wished by a iuisband with a 
hundred titles. Her dressing completed, she left word 
with Edy that she was going for a long walk, and set out 
in the direction of Mount Lodge. 

She no longer tripped like a girl, but viiflki d liki- a wnmaii. 
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While crossing the park she murmured ‘ Baroness von 
Xanten ' in a prohunciation of her o^vn. The sound of 
that title caused her ,such agitation that she was obliged 
to pause, with her hand upon her heart. 

The house was so closely neighboured *by shrubberies 
on, three of its sides that it was not till she had gone nearly 
round it that she found the little door. The resolution 
she had been an hour in forming failed her when she stood 
at the portal. While pausing for courage to tap, a car- 
riage drove up to the front entrance a little way off, Jind 
pee}jing lound the comer she saw alight a clergyman, and 
a gentleman in whom Margery fancied that she recognized 
a well- known solicitcr «from the neighbouring town. She 
had no longer any d^. ubt of the nature of the ceremony 
proposed ' It is sud ‘en — but I must obey him ! ' she 
murmured . and tapped four times. 

The door was opened so quickly that the servant must 
have been standing immediately^ inside. She thought him 
the man who had driven them to the ball — the silent man 
who could be trusted Without a w*ord he conducted her 
up the back staircase, and through a door at the top, into 
a wide corridor. She was asked to wait in a little dressing- 
room, where theie wa.s a lire, and an old metal-fiamed 
looking-glass over the •mantelpiece, in wliich she caught 
sight of iicrself. A red spcit burnt in each of her cheeks , 
the rest of her face was pale ; and her eyes were like dia- 
monds of the first water. * 

Before she had been seated many minutes the man came 
back noiselessly, and she followed him to a dooi covered 
by a red and black curtain, whi( h he lifted and ushered 
her into a large chamber. A sneened ligliL stood on a 
table before her, and on her left the hangings of a tall, 
dark, four-post bedstead obstructed her view ot che centre 
of the room. Everything here seemed of such a magni- 
ficent type to her eyes that she felt contused, diminished 
to half her height, halfpher strength, half her prettiness. 
The man who had conducted her retired at once, and some 
one came softly round the angle of the bed-enrtains. He 
held out his hand kindly — rather patronismgly : it was 
the solicitor whom she knew by sight. This gentleman 
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led her forward, as if she had been a lamb rather than a 
woman, till the occupant of the bed wf*s revealed. 

The Baron’s eyes were closed, and, her entry had been 
so noiseless that he did not open them. The pallor of his 
face nearly malJtlicd the white bed-linen, and his dark 
hair and heavy black moustache were like dashes ’of ji\k 
on a clean page Near him sat the parson and another 
gentleman, whom she afterwards learnt to be a London 
pliysioian ; and on the parson whispering a few words the 
Ba^on opened his eyes. As soon as he saw her he smiled 
faintly, and held out his hand. 

Margery would have wept for him, if she had not been 
too overawed and palpitating to da anything. She quite 
forgot what she had come lor, shook hands with him 
mechanically, and could hardly leturn an answer to his 
weak ' Dear Margeryf you see how I am — how are you ^ ’ 
In lueparing for marriage she had not calculated on 
such a scene as this. Her aifection for the.Baion had too 
much of the ^'agiie in it lo afford her trustfulness now. 
She wished she had luH come. On a sign Iroin the Baron 
the lawyer brought Iht a chair, and tin' oppre‘-sive ’Nileiiff" 
was broken by the Baron’s words , 

' I am pulled down to dtath's door, Maigery,’ h(' said ; 

‘ and I su]ipose I soon shall pass thwnigli . . . My peace 
has been much disturbed m this illness, foi just before it 
attacked me I received— ihat prcseilt you n'tuiiK'd, iroiii 
wliich, and m other ways, I learnt that you had loat youi 
chance of man lage. . . . Now it was I who did thf liaim, 
and you can imagine how the news has affected me. It 
has worried me all the illness through, and 1 cannot dis- 
miss my eiror from my mind. . . I want to right the 
wrong i have done you before [ die. Margery, you ]ia\ c 
always obeyed me, and, strange as die request 111.13’ be, 
will you obe}^ me now ? ’ 

She whispered ‘ Yes ' , 

' Well, then,' said the Baron, * tl^ese three gentlemen are 
here for a special purpose: one helps the body— he’s 
called a jihysician ; another helps the soul -- lie’s a parson ; 
the other helps the undorblanding— he's a lawvci. Tliey 
are here partly on my account, and partly csi vouis.’ 
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The speakei then made a sign to the lawyer, who went 
out of the door. « He came back almost instantly, but not 
alone. Behind him, ^ dressed up in his best clothes, with a 
fluwer in his buttonhole and a bridegroom’s air, walked — 
Jim. , 

XII 

Margery could hardly repress a scream. As for flusliing 
and blushing, she had turned hot and turned pale so many 
tirn^s already during the evening, that there was really pow 
nothing of that sort left lor her to do ; and she remained 
m complexion much as before. O, the mockery of it ! 
That secret dream--tkat sweet word ‘ Baroness ! ’ — winch 
had sustained her ah the way along. Instead of a Baron 
there stood Jim, whi’ e-waistcoated, demure, every hair in 
place, and, if she mistook not, even* a deedy spark in his 
eye. 

Jim’s surprij^ing presence on the scene may be briefly 
accounted for His resolve to seek an explanation with 
the Baron at all risks had proved uhexpectcdly easy : the 
interview had at once been granted, and then, seeing the 
crisis at, which matters .stood, the Baron had generously 
revealed to Jim the ^vlloJ(• of his indebtedness to and know^- 
ledge of Margery, The truth of the Baron’s statement, 
the innocent nature as yet of the acquaintanceship, liis 
sorrow for the tuptulc he had produced, w’as so evident 
that, far l.'-om having any funther doubts of his patron, 
Jim irankJy asked his advice on the next step to be pur- 
sued. At this stage the Baron fell ill .ind, desiiing much 
to see the two young people united before his death, he 
had sent anew to Hayward, and proposed Uie plan which 
they were nov»r about to attempt- -a marriage at the bed- 
side of the sick man by special lipcnct . TIk' mflucnce at 
Lambeth of some friends of the Baron's, and the charitable 
bequests of his late mother to several deserving Church 
funds, were generally aup'posed to be among the re.asons 
why the application for the lit' nee was not refused. 

This, however, is of small consequence. The Baron 
probably knew, in proposing this method of celebrating 
the marriage, that his enormous power over her would 
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outweigh any sentimental obstacles which <^110 might set 
up — inwaid objections that, without his presence and linn- 
ness, rniglit prove tpo much for her acquiescence. Doubt- 
less he foiesaw, too, the advantage 0/ getting her into t]ie 
house before making flic individuality of her husband clear 
to her mind. 

Now, the Baron’s conjectures were right as to the evejil, 
but wrong as to the motives. Margery wa.s a pcrtoct little 
dissembler on some occasions, and one of them was whi'ii 
she^ wished to hide any sudden mortilication that might 
bring her into ridicule She had no sooner lecoveicd from 
her iirst fit of discomfiture than pnde bade her siiftci 
anything lathcr than reveal her al],surd disappointment 
Hence the scene progressed as follows . 

' Come here, Ha}-nvard,’ said the liivahd, Hayward came 
near. The Baron, holding her hand in one of his own 
and her lowr’s 111 tlie other (ontinued, ‘ Will vou, in ‘-]>it(‘ 
of your recent vexation with hei, maii> hei now li '^h( 
docs not refuse' * 

'1 will, sir,’ said Jan prompt ty 
' And Margeiy, wLat do yon say ^ It i-' meielv 0 setting 
of things right You have already j^roiiiiK’d thi& 3'’ouiig 
man to be his will', and should, of ionise, perform your 
promise You don’t dislike Jim ’, 

‘ 0 no. .sir,’ she said, in a lo\y, dry voice. 

‘ I like him bi'ller than I can tell yon,’ ^aid the Baion 
‘ He is an honourable man,^and will make you a good hus- 
band. You must remember that maniage is a lile coii- 
tracl. m which gciieial compatibility of temper and woildly 
position is of more importance than fleeting pas>ioii, which 
never long survives. Now, will you, at my oariiesl request, 
and before I go to the South of Europe to dii', agree 1 i> 
make this good man happy ? I have .xpies.'-ed \'our \iew^ 
on the subject, haven't I, Hayward ^ ’ 

‘To a T, sii,’ said Jim emp]|^atica]ly, with a motion of 
raising his hat to his influential a^ly, till lu' romembcied 
he had no hat on ‘ And, though I could liardly expect 
Margery to gie in for my asking, I feels she ought to gie 
in for 5"ours.’ 

‘ And you accept him, my little fiiend > 
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' Yes, sir,’ she murmured, 'if he’ll agree to a thing or 
two.’ t 

' Doubtless he will — what are theyV ' 

That I shall not be made to live with him till I am in 
the mind for it ; and that my having him shall be kept 
unknotvn for the present’ 

’ 1 Well, what do you think of it, Hayward ? ' 

' Anything that you or she may wish I’ll do, my noble 
lord,' said Jim. 

' ’'Veil, her request is not unreasonable, seeing that the 
jiroceedings are, on my account, a little hurried. So we’ll 
])rocced. You rather expected this, from my allusion to a 
ceremony in my note^ did you not, Margerv^ ? ' 

‘ Yes, £.ir,’ said she, with an effort. 

‘ Good ; I thougliT ',0 ; vou looked so little surprised.’ 

Wi' now leave the scene in the bedroom for a spot not 
many 3'ards off 

When the carriage seen by Margery at the door was 
driving up to Mount Lodge it 'arrested the aUention not 
only of the young giil, but of a man who had for .some 
time been moving slowly about the opposite lawn, engaged 
in some operation while he smoked a short j^ipe \ short 
observation ot his doings would have shown that he was 
sheltering some delicate plants from an expected frost, 
and that he was the gardener. When the light at the 
door fell upon ^the elitering forms of parson and lawyci 
— the former a stranger, the , latter known to him- -the 
gardener walked thoughtfully round the house. Reaching 
the small side-entrance he was further surprised to see it 
noiselessly open to a young woman, in whose momentarily 
illumined features he discerned (hose of M. gerj^ Tucker, 

Altogether there was something curiou's in this. The 
man returned to the lawn front, and perfnnctcn .Ij- wnnt on 
putting shelters ovei certain plants, though his thoughts 
w'erc plainly otherwise engaged. On the grass his foot- 
steps were noisoh^ss, a|id*the night moreover being still, 
he could presently hear a murmuring from the bedioom 
window over his head. 

The gardener took from a tree a ladder that he had 
used in nailing that day, set it under the window, and 
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ascended half-way, hoodfwinking his conscience by seizing 
a nail or two with his hand and testing twig-support- 
ing jiowers. He soon heard enough to satisfy him. The 
words of a churc^i-service in the iltrange pardon’s voice 
were audible iy snatches through the blind : they were 
words he knew to be part of the solemnization of matri- 
mony, such as ‘ wedded wife,’ * richer for poorer,’ and'so 
on ; the less familiar parts being a more or less confused 
sound 

Satisfied that a wedding was in progress there, the gar- 
dener did not for a moment dream that oik' of the con- 
tracting parties could be, other than the sick Baron. He 
do'^cended the ladder and again walKi d round the house, 
waiting only till he saw MargiTy emi'rge from the same 
little door ; when, fearing that he might be discover6d, 
ho withdrew in thogdirection of his omi cottage. 

This building stood at the lower corner of the garden, 
and as soon as the gardeiUT enti;rod he was accosted by a 
liandsome woman in .1 widow’s cap, who railed him lather, 
and said that supper had been ready lor a long time They 
sat down, but during llie meal the gardener was so absti acted 
and silent that Ins daughter put her liead winmngly to 
one side and said, ' What is it, father ilear ? ’ * 

‘ All- -what IS it ^ ’ cn('<l the gardener ‘ Something 
that makes very little diliereiKe to*ine, but may be of gi eat 
account to you, if you play your cards well 7 //ne’s been a 
uxuding at the Lodge to-nighi! ’ He related to her, with a 
caution to secrecy, all that he had heard and seen 

‘ We are lolk that liave got to get their living,’ lie said, 

‘ and such ones mu.stn't loll tales about their lielteiN — 
Lord forgive the mockery of the word ! -but Ihae’s soine- 
Ihing to be made of it She’s a nice maid; so, Hainet, 
do you tak(‘ the first chance you 1 toi honouring lier, 
befoie others know whift has happen^ d. Siiu 0 tins is done 
so privately it will be kept private for some lime --till 
aftci his death, no question when I expect she'll take 
this house for herself, and blaze T>ut as a widow-lady ten 
thousand pound strong. You being a widow, she ma\' 
make you her compan 5 ^-keeper ; and so you'll have a home 
by a little contriving.' 
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While this conversation progressed at the gardener's 
Margery was on lyn* way out of the Baron's house. She 
was, indeed, mairied. But, as we knoW^ she was not mar- 
ried to the Baron Vhe ceremony over she seemed but 
little discomposed, and expressed a wish ito return alone 
as she liad come To this, of course, no objection could 
be' offered under the terms of the agreement, and wishing 
Jim a frigid good-bye, and the Baron a very quiet farewell, 
she went out by the door which had admitted her. Once 
safe and alone in the darkness of the paik she burst into 
tears, which dropped upon the grass as she passed alofig. 
In the Baron’s room she had seemed scared and helpless ; 
now her reason and eijiotions returned, 'fhe farther she 
got away fiom the glamour of that room, and the influence 
of iis occupant, the r-'orc she became of opinion that she 
liad acted foolishly. Slie had disobediently left her father’s 
house, to olxiy him here. She had pleased everybody but 
herself. 

However, thirfking was now too late How she got into 
her grandmother's house she hardly knew ; but without 
a supper, and without confronting either her relative 01 

Edv, she w('nt to bed 

“ ♦ 

XIII 

On going out into Ihc^ garden next moining, with a 
strange sense o^ bcm(j another person than herself, she 
behold Jim leaning mutely over the gate. 

He nodded. ‘ Good morning, Margery,’ lie said civilly 

‘ Good morning,’ said Margery in the same tone. 

‘ I beg your p£iidon,’ he continued. ' Buf which way 
was you going this morning ? ' 

‘ I am not going anywlicrc just now, Ihnnl you. But 
I .shall go to my father’s by-and-by with Jidy ' She went 
on with a sigh, ‘ I ha\'^ done what lie has all along wished, 
that IS, married you ; and there’s no longer reason fo; 
enmity atween him an^ nfe.' 

' Tiew — trew. Well, as I am going the same waj/. I 
can give you a lift in the trap, for the distance is long.’ 

‘No, thank you— I am used to walking,’ she said. 

They remained in silence, the gate between them, till 
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Jim’s convictions would apparently allow him to hold his 
peace no longer. This is a bad job ! * he mumiured. 

‘ It is.’ she said, as one whose lliOiights have only too 
readily been identihed. ‘ How I came to agree to it is 
more than I can tell ! ' And tears began rolling dpwii her 
cheeki) 

' The blame is more mine than yours, J suppose,’* he 
letuined ‘ I ought to have said No, and not backed up 
tile gentleman in carrying out this scheme. M'was his 
own notion (mtirely, as perhaps you know I .should never 
have thought of such a ]>lan ; but he said you'd be willing, 
and that it would be all right ; and I was too ready to 
believe him.' ♦ 

The thing is, how to renudy it,' said she bittcrlv I 
believe, of coiiise, i^ your promise to ke('[> this f)nv.Lte, 
Hiid not to trouble me by eallmg ' 

‘ Certainly,' said Jim ‘ I don’t want to trouble you. 

As for that, w'hy, m> deiu Mrs. Hayward ' 

‘ Don’t Mrs Hayward me ! ' said Margery sharply ' I 
won’t be Mrs Hayvvtird ! ’ 

Jim paused. ‘ Well, 3’ou aie slio by law, and that wjs 
all I meant,’ he said niildiv » 

‘ J said 1 would acknowledge no sndi thmg, and 1 won’t. 
A thing can't be leg<il wdien it's against the wishes of rhe 
pel .sons I he laws are nn'ide to piOtect. .>0 I Ix'g you iR>t to 
crdl me that any more.' ' * 

‘ Very wadi, Miss Tu( kil,' .said Jim deft nntndlv ‘ We 
can live (m exactly as before We cant marry .m\bt>dy 
else, that's line , but bc>ond that tlure’s no {hflerciue, 
and no harm done. Your father ou^lit to be tedd, J sup- 
jiose, even if nobody else is ? It will paitly recomiJt him 
to you, and make your life siiioothei 

Instead of diiectly rejdxing, Maigt'ry t'xclaimrf] 111 a 
1 (jw voice ■ 

‘ O, it IS a mistake — 1 did»,’t se<" it all, owing to not 
having time to reflect ^ I agreed, tbinkmg that at least 
I should get rocuncilecl to father by the sltj) J>nl [ler- 
haps he w'onld as soon have me not maiiied at all as mar- 
ried and parted. I must ha' been enchantt^rl -- h'-witi hed 
— when 1 gave my consent to this ! I cud} djd it It - f>lrase 
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that dear good dying nobleman — though why he should 
have wished it so*much I can’t tell ! ’• 

‘ Nor I neither,’ sftid Jim. ‘ Yes, ^c’ve been fooled 
intd It, Margery,' he said, with extraorjlinary gravity. 
‘ lie’s had his way wi’ us, and now we’ve got to suffer for 
it.. Being a gentleman of patronage, and having bought 
scv<?ral loads ot lime o’ me, and having given me all that 
splendid furniture, I could hardly refuse ' 

‘ What, did he give you that ? ’ 

‘ Ay, sure — to help me win ye.’ » 

Margery covered her face with her hands ; where- 
upon Jim stof d up from the gate and looked critically 
at her. ‘’Tib a foot v* plot between you two men to — 
snare mo ' ’ she exclai ned. ‘ Why should you have done 
it — why should he ha\ .* done it — wh^li I've not di'served 
to be treated so ? He bought the furniture, did he ! O, 
I’ve been taken in — I’ve been wronged ! ' The grief and 
vexation of fmdhig that long ago, when fondly tielieving 
the Baron to have lover-like feelings himself for her, he was 
.still conspiring to favour Jim's suit, was more than she 
could endure 

Jim wi'th distant courtesy waited, nibbling a straw, 
till her paroxysm was over. ‘ One word, Miss Tuck — 
Mrs — Margery,' ho tliAn recommenced gravely. ‘ You’ll 
find me man enough tq respect your wush, and to leave you 
to yourself— for * ever and ever, if that's all. But I've 
just one word of advice to rendel 'ee. That is, that before 
you go to Silverthorn Dairy yourself you Ut me drive 
ahead and call on jxair father. He’s trn nds with me, and 
he's not friends with you. I can break the ws, a little 
at a time, and I think I can gain his goodwill for you 
now, even though the wedding be no natural wedding at all. 
At any count, I can h'^ar w'hat he^s got to say about 'ce, 
and come back here and tell ’ee.' 

She nodded a cool assent, to this, and he left her strolling 
about the garden in ttte sunliglit while he went on to 
reconnoitre as agreed. It must not be supposed that Jim’s 
dutiful echoes of Margery’s regret at her precipitate mar- 
riage were all gospel ; and there is no doubt that his private 
intention, after telling the dairy-farmer what had happened. 
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was to ask his temporary assent to her caprice, till, in the 
course of time, she should be reasoned out of lier whims 
and induced to settle down with jim^in a natural manner. 
H(i had, it is true, been somewhat nettled by her fia'in 
objection to hiit\, and her keen sorrow for what she had 
done to please another ; but he hoped for the best. 

But, alas for the astute Jim’s calculations ! He dr®ve 
on to the dairy, whose white walls now gleamed in the 
morning sun ; made fast the horse to a ring in the wall, 
an4 entered the barton. Before knocking, he jierciivccl 
tlie dairyman walking across from a gate m the other 
direction, a^ if he had just come m. Jim went o^'er to 
him. Since the unfortunate incident on the morning of the 
intended wedding tlfey had merely betni on nodding terms, 
from a sense of awkwardness in their relations 

'What — is that Aee ? ’ said Dairyman Tucker, in a 
voice which unmistakably startled Jim by its abrupt 
fierceness ‘ A pretty fellow thou best 1 ’ 

It was a bad beginning^ for the young man’s life as a 
.son-in-law, and augured ill for the delicate consultation he 
desired 

‘ What's th(' matter ? ' said Jim , 

‘ Matter ! I wish some folks w'ould burn tlu ir lime with- 
out burning other folks’ property along w'l’ it. You ought 
to be ashamed ol ^'ouiself. You call yoursell a man, Jim 
Hnvward, and an honest lime -burner, arxi a resjiuctable, 
market-keeping Christen, <■ and yet at six o clock this 
morning, instead o’ being where you ought to ha' been— at 
your work, theic was neitlier veil or mark o' thee to be 
seen I ' 

‘ Faitli, I don’t know what you are raving at,’ said Jim. 

‘ W'Jiy— tlie sparks fiom thy couch-heap blew ovrr 
upon inv hay-rick, and, the rick’s burnt to ashes , and all 
to come out o’ my WTll-squeezed j>...ckct 111 toll thee 
what it is, young man. Thereis no business in tlioe I’ve 
known Silverthorn folk, quiclc and dead, for the last 
couple-o'-scoie year, and I’ve never knew'’ one so tlirc('- 
cunmng for harm as thee, my gentleman limc-biim<'r ; and 
I reckon it one o' the hickie.st days o’ my life when i 'scaped 
having thee in ray family. That maid uf mme vva-.iighl , 
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I was wrong. She seed thee to be a drawlachcting rogue, 
and 'twas her wisidom to go off that n,iorning and get rid 
o' thee. I commend^her for't, and I'ln going to fetch her 
hotne to-morrow.’ ^ 

‘ You needn’t take the trouble She’S coining homo- 
along fo-night of her own accord. I have seen her this 
morning, and she told me so ’ 

‘ So much the better. I’ll welcome her warm. Nation ! 
I’d sooner see her married to the parish fool than thee. 
Not 3’ou — you don’t care for my hay. Tarrying abput 
where you shouldn’t be — in bed, no doubt ; that’s what 
you was a-domg Now, don’t voii darken mv doors again, 
nnd the sooju r you bd. off my bit o’ ground the bottler I 
shall be ])leasc(l.’ * 

Jim looked, as he f. It, stultified. If the rick had been 
really destroyed, a little blame ccrta^hly attached to him, 
but he could not understand how it had happened How- 
ever, blame or pone, it was cks^r he could not, with any 
selt-rospect, declare himself to be this peppery old gaffer’s 
son-in-iaw m the face of such an a'tlack as this. 

For months - almost years — the one Iransaction that 
had seeiTV'd necessary to compose these two families satis- 
factorily was Jim’s union wnth Margery No sooner had it 
been completed than ihappeared on all sides as the gravest 
mishap for both. Stating* coldly that he would discover 
how much of the aebident was to be attributed to lus 
negligence, and pay the damagei he went out of the barton, 
and returned tlie way he had come. 

Margery had been keeping a look-out h * him. pailiciilarly 
wishing him not to enter the house, lest others should 
see the seriousness of their intei' iew; ana as soon as 
she heard wheels she went to th*'- gate, which was out of 
view. « 

' Surely father has been speaking roughly to you ! ' she 
said, on .seeing his face. ,, 

‘Not the lea.st doubir tfiat he have,’ said Jim. 

‘ But is he still angry with n'c ? ’ 

‘ Not in the least. He's waiting to welcome ’ee.’ 

‘Ah! because I’ve married you.' 

‘ Because he thinks you have not married me I He's 
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jawed me up hill and down. He hales me ; and for your 
sake I have not ej:plained a word ’ • 

Margery looked towards home witji a sad, severe gaze. 
‘ Mr. Haj^^ard,’ she jjaid, ‘ we have made a great nusta^ke, 
and we are in & strange positir)n ' 

‘ True, but I’ll tell you what, mistress— I won’t stand — 
He stopjx'd suddenly 'Well, well. I’ve pioiuised i ’.he 
quietly added. 

‘ We must sufler foi our mistake,’ .she went on. ‘ Die 
way to suffer least is to keep our own counsel on what 
happened last evening, and not to meet. I must now 
return to my father.’ 

He inehiK'd his head 111 inditfcrcrit assent, and she went 
indoors, hvaving hiiti there. 

* MV 

MargiTv returned hona*, a‘^ she had decided, and resumed 
her old life at Silverthorn And seeing her falhcr’s ani- 
mosity towards Jim, she told him not a woid of tlu' man lage 

Her inner life, howt'ver, was not what it unet; had been. 
She had suffered a mental and emotional displacement --a 
shock, wliK'h had set a shade of astonisliiiK'iit oi) her face 
as a permanent tinny 

Her indignation with the Daion lor collusion with 
Jim, at hist bitter, h'sseiied with the lajisi' of a huv wei'ks, 
and at lengih vanrshed m the intercM of .some tidings die 
recenTd one day. « 

Tin Baion was not dead, but he was no loiigei at th<' 
Lodge. To the sur])nse ot the physn lans, a sufhcient 
improvenniit haa cakrn place m his condition to pLiiiiit 
of his removal before the cold WTather cam''. Ills desiie 
for removal had lieen such, indeed, lliat it was advisable 
to carry it out at almo*^ any risk. Die plan adoptt d had 
been to have him boine on men's s];oulders in a soil of 
palanquin (o the shote near Idmouth, a distance ol seviual 
miles, where a yacht lay awaiting him By this means the 
noise and jolting of a carriage, along iriegular bye-ioads, 
were avoided The singular procession over the fields took 
place at night, and w’as witnessed by but few poo}-l(c one 
being a labouring man, who described the s. ciic to Maivei v . 
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When the seaside was reached a long, narrow gangway was 
laid from the di^ck of the yacht to the , shore, which w'as so 
steep as to allow th^ yacht to he quitj near. The men, 
wh.h their biuden, ascended b}" the Jight of lanterns, the 
sick man was laid in the cabin, and, as so6n as his bearers 
had returned to the shore, the gangway was removed, a 
rope was heard skirriiig over wood in the darkness, the 
yacht quivered, spread her woven wings to the air, and 
moved away Soon she was but a small shapeless phantom 
upon the wide breast of the sea. 

It was said that the yacht was bound for Algiers. 
When the mimical autumn and winter weather came 
on, Margery w'onde/^d if he were still alive. The house 
being ;>huL up, and the servants gone*, she had no means 
of knowing, till, on a ’ irticnlar Saturday, her fatlier diove 
her Lo K.xonbiiry market. Here, !ii attending to his 
business, he left her to herself for a while. Walking in a 
quiet street in ,the professional^ quarter of the town, she 
saw coming towards her the solicitor who had been present 
at tlie wedding, and wiio had acted fdr the Baion in various 
small lot'al matters during his brief residence at the Lodge. 

She reddened to peony hues, averted her e>es, and 
would liave passed liim. But he crossed over and barred 
the pavement, and whan she met his glance he was looking 
witli friendly severity at ker. The stieet was quiet, and 
he said m a hj«v vofee, ‘ Howl's the husband ? ' 

‘ T don’t know, sir,’ said sho 

‘ Wdiat— and are your stipulations about secrecy and 
separate living still m force ? ’ 

' They will always be,’ she vepUed dcci^'vcly. ‘ Mr. 
Havward and I agreed on the pon*., and we i ave not the 
slightest wirii to change the arrat\gement.' 

‘ H’rn. Then 'tis Mi.ss lucker tv the woild : Mrs. Hay* 
waid to me and one or two others onl> ? ' 

Margery nodded. Then ^he nerved luu'self by an effort, 
and, though bhrslung jKiinfully, asked, ‘ May I put one 
question, sir ^ Is the Baron dead ? ’ 

‘ 1 le is dead to you and to all of us. W'hy should you ask ? ’ 

' Because, if he’s alive, I am sorry I married James 
Hayw'ard, If he is dead I do not much mind my maniage.' 
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‘ I repeat, he is dead to*you,’ said the lawyer emphatically. 
‘ ril tell you all I know. My profcssioy.al services for him 
ended with his d^arture from this country ; but 1 think 
I should have heard from him if he had been alive still. I 
have not heard at ail : and this, taken in connection Wh 
the nature of his illness, leaves no doubt in my mind that 
he is dead/ 

Margery sighed, and thanking the lawyer she left 'him 
with a tear for the Baron m her eye. After this incident 
she became more restful ; and the time drew on for her 
periodical \n.sit to h(ir grandmother. 

A few davs subsequent to her arrival her aged n'hitive 
asked her to go with a message to the gardencT at Mount 
Lodge (who still Uved on there, Icoepmg the grounds Jn 
order for the landlord). Margery hati'd that direction 
now, but she went. The Lodge, which she saw over the 
tices, was to her like a skull from which the warm and 
living flesh had vamslied. It was twilight by the time 
she reached the cottage the bottom of ihe Lodge gauhn, 
and, the room being illuminated within, she s.iw thiongh 
the window a woman she had nevei seen before She was 
dark, and rather handsome, and when Margd v knocked she 
opened the door 1 1 was th(‘ gardener's widowed daughter, 
w'ho had been advised to make friends with Margery 

She now found her oj){)oiiunity' Margery's orrnnd was 
-'OOii completed, the 3 0Uiig widow% j.o her sur])i]sf', treating 
her with preternatural rcs{MTt. and afterwards offering to 
accompany lui home. Margiiy' was not sorry to have a 
companion in the gloom, and they walked on togctlur 
The w idow', Mis 1 'each, w^as demonst rati v(' nnd conlKlentia! , 
and told Maigerv all about herself She had <'omc quitt^ 
recdilly to live with her father - during the Barem’s ill- 
ness, 111 /net - and her husband h.el been cajdam of a 
ketcli • 

‘ I saw you one morning, ma’am,' she said ‘ But you 
didn’t sec me. It wiis wdieh* you weie crossing the hill 
m sight of the Lodge. You looked at it, and sighed 
'Tis llie lot of widows to sigh, ma’am, i-. it not ? 

' Widows — yes, I suppose ; but what do yoi; mean ^ ’ 

Mrs. Peach lowered her voice. ‘I ean'L sav m(;re. 
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ma’am, with pioper respect. But there seems to be no 
question of tlic ppor Baron’s death ; and though these 
foreign princes can take (as my poor hi^sband used to tell 
me)^ what they call lelt-handed waves, and leave them 
behind when they go abroad, widowiioodus widowhood, 
left-handed or right And leally, to be the left-handed 
wif(‘_ of a foreign baron is nobler than to be married all 
round to a common man You’ll excuse my freedom, 
ma’am , but being a widow myself, I have pitic'd you from 
my lieait . so young as vou are, and having to keep it a 
sec n't, and (excu'-ing me) having no money out of liis 
vast riches because lis swallowed up by Baroness Numbf'r 
Om' ’ ^ 

Now Margei\ did not understand at word more of tliis 
than the hire fact that Mrs. Peach suspected her to be the 
Baron’"* undowered wi- ow, and such tvas the milkmaid's 
nature that she did not deny the widow’s imp('nfhrnenL 
'rh(' latter continued — 

‘ But ah, ma’afn, all your troubles are stiaight backwaid 
m your mcmoiy wlnle 1 have tronUles before as well as 
grief behind ’ 

‘ What may tlu'y be, Mrs Peach ’ inepnred Maigerv, 
with an air of tlie JSaroness 

'file other dropped hcT voice to revelation toiK's : ‘ f 
have b('en hagettul enough of my first man to lose my heart 
to a seeond 1 ' ^ • 

' You sliouldn’t do that — it is wrong. You should c on- 
trol your feelings.’ 

' Blit how am I to control my feelings ? ’ 

‘ By going to yum dead husband’s grave, ai d tilings of 
that sort.’ 

' Do you go to your dead husbaud’s grave' ^ ' 

' How can I go to Algiers ? ' 

‘ Ah-— too true! Well, I’ve tridd cvere thing to cure 
myself— read the words against it, gone to the Table the 
first Sunday of every moiy:h; Und all sorts. But, avast, my 
shijunate * — as my poor man used to say -there ’tis just 
the same. In short, I’ve made up my mind to encourage 
the new one. ’Tis flattering that I, a new-comer, shoiila 
have been found out by a young man so soon.’ 
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‘ Who is he ? ' said Margery listlessly. 

‘ A master lime-burner ’ 

' A master lime-burner ? " * 

'That's his profession lie’s a pai tnci -in-co , doing 
very well iiidee4.' » 

‘ But what’s his name ? ' 

' I don't like to tell you his name, for, though 'tis night, 
that covers all shamc-facedness, my lace is as hot as' a 
'Talian iron, I declare 1 Do you just feel it,’ 

Margeiy put her liand on Mrs. Peach’s face, and, suie 
enemgh, hot it was. ' Docs he conic courting ? ' she asked 
quickly. 

' Well--oii1y in the way of business. He never comes 
unless lime is wantc^ 111 the neigh tiburhood. He’s m the 
Yeomanry, too, and will look very fine when he comes out in- 
regimentals for drill Jn May.’ 

‘ Oh- m the Yeomanry,' Margery said, with a slight 
reliet, ‘Then it can't-- is he a ;^oung man ^ ' 

' Yes, junior partner-m-co.’ 

The description had an odd resemblance to Jim, of 
whom Margi'iy had nut heard a word for months. Ih' 
had promised silence and absence, and had fulfilled his 
promise literally, with a gratuitous addition that was lather 
amazing, if indeed it were Jim w'liom the widow loved 
One point in the dcseiiption piizzlW Margery; Jim was 
not in the Yeomanry, unless, by a surpiising development 
of entorjHise, he had entered it recently'’ 

At parting Margery saicT, with an inti'iest quite tendei, 

‘ I should like to see vou again, Mrs. Peach, and ht'ar ot 
your attachment. When ran you call ? ’ 

' Oh — any time, dear Baroness, I'm suit if you think 
I am good onougli ’ 

‘ Indeed, I do, Mrs Peath Come as socm as you’ve 
seen the lime-buriUT again ’ 

XVt 

Seeing that Jim lived several ^miles from the widow, 
Margery was rather surprised, and even felt a slight sink- 
ing ot the heart, when her new acqu.iintanee appeared at 
her door so soon as the evening of the lollowing Monrlav 
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She asked Margery to walk out ’with her, which the young 
woman readily did. 

' 1 am come it once,' said the widow breathlessly, as 
soon as they were ii* the lane, ‘ for itSs so exciting that I 
Cc\n’t keep it. I must tell it to somebody, if only a bird, 
or a cat, or a garden snail.’ 

‘ ' What IS it ? ' asked her companion 

‘‘ I’ve pulled grass from my husband’s grave to cure 
it — wove the blades into true lover's knots , took off my 
shoes upon the sod ; but, avast, my shipmate ! ' 

‘ Jpon the sod — why ? ' 

‘ To feel the damp earth he’s in, and make the sense of 
it enter mj' soul. But no. It has swelled io a head ; 
he is going to meet *ine at the Yeopianrv Keview.' 

‘ The master limt burner ? ' 

The wdow noddcc 

' When IS it to be ? ’ 

' To-moriow He looks so lovely in his accoutrements ! 
He’s such a splendid soldier ; that was the last straw that 
kindled my soul to say yes He'^, home fiom Exonbury 
for a night between the dnlls,’ continued Mrs. Peach. 

‘ He goes back to-morrow morning for tlie Review, and 
when it^5 over he’s going to meet me. . . . But, guide my 
heart, there he is ! ' 

Her exclamation hafd rise in the sudden appearance of a 
brilliant red uniforip through the trees, and the tramp 
of a horse carrying the wearer thereof. In another half- 
mimite the military gentleman would have turned the 
corner, and faced them 

' He’d better not see me ; he’ll thiiiiv J know too much/ 
said Margery precipitately. ‘ 1 11 go up h ' ’ 

The widow, whose thoughts hai been of tlie same cast, 
seemed much relieved to see Margerv disappear in the 
plantation, in the midst of a sprifig chorus of buds. Once 
among the trees, Margery turned her head, and before si e 
could see the rider's perdibn, .she recogni/x'd the horst; as 
Tony, the lightest of tlfree that Jim and his partner owned, 
for the purpose of carting out hme to their customers. 

Jim, then, had joined the Yeomanry since his estrange- 
ment from Margery. A man who had worn the ><amg 
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Queen Victoria's uniform for seven days only could not be 
expected to look a;j if it were part of kis }>er.son, in the 
manner of long-trai«ied soldiers : but Jkj was a wcll-foimed 
young fedlow, and of an age when few posit] ons co»ie 
amiss to one wfto has the capacity to adajit himself to 
circumstances. 

Meeting the blushing Mrs. Peach (to whom IVIarg^ry 
in her mmd sternly denied the right to blush at all), Jim 
alighted and moved on with her, probably at Mts. Peach's 
owtt suggestion ; so that what they said, how long tliey 
remaint'd together, and how they parted, Margery knew 
not She might have known some of these things by wait- 
ing ; but the presence of Jirn had bred in her Jieart a 
sudden disgust for Ae widow, and a general sense of dis- 
comfiture Siie went away in an opposite direction, turning 
her head and saying to the untonseious Jim, ‘ Theie’s a 
fine rod in [)i<kle for you, my gentkinan, if you carry out 
that pretty scheme ! ’ ^ , 

Jim's military coup had decidedJv astonished her. 
What he might do next she could not conjecluic The 
idea of his doing anything sufficiently brilliant to arrest 
her altontioii would have seemed ludicrous, had^not Jmi, 
by entering the Yeomanry, revealed a capacity for dazicling 
cxploit.s which made it ursah* to predict any limitation 
to his poweis. • 

Margrry was now excited, 'Hie dhringtoi the wretched 
Jim 111 bursting into srarict amazed her as iniirh as Ins 
doubtful aci'juaintarjr'cship ■W'ith the demoiadiative Mis 
Peach. To eo to that K( w, to wab h tru* pair, to eclipse 
Mrs Peach in hi ;llianc\’, to meet and pa^-s them in withering 
contempt- if slu only could do it * Put, alas ! she was a 
forsaken woman. ‘ If the Paroii weic aliv^'\ or in England,’ 
she said to heiself (for, sometimes .he thought iie might 
possibly be aliv'e). ' and he were to leki' m ' to this Jxevicw, 
wouldn’t f show that forwarcUMrs. Peach what a lady is 
like, and keep among the select company, aiidinot mix with 
the common jieople at all 1 ’ 

It might at lir^t sight be thought that the best course 
for Margery at this juncture would have bcc'. to go to 
Jim, and nip the intrigue in the bu-l without lurthei 
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scruple. But her own declaration in after days was 
that whoever could say that was far^, from realizing her 
situation. It was h^d to break such (ice as divided tlieir 
tw;o lives now, and to attempt it a^ that moment was a 
too humiliating proclamation of defeat.' The only plan 
she coiild think of — perhaps not a wise one in the circum- 
stances- -was to go to the Review herself, and be the gayest 
there 

A method of doing this with some propriety soon occurred 
to h'T. She dared not ask her father, who scorned, to 
waste time in sight-seeing, and whose animosity towards 
Jim knew no abatement ; but she might call on her old 
acquaintance, Mr. ViU4, Jim’s partner, who would probably 
be going with the nst of the holiday^folk, and ask if she 
might accompany hi in his spring-trap. She had no 
sooner perceived the feasibility of this, through her being 
at her grandmother’s, than she decided to meet with the 
old man early the next morning. 

In the meantime Jim and Mrs. Peach had walked slowly 
along the road together, Jim leading the horse, and Mrs. 
Peach informing him lhat her lather, the gardener, was at 
Jim's visage faithcr on, and that slie had come to meet 
him. Jim, for reasons of his own, was going to sleep at Ins 
partner’s that night, Ciid thus their route was the same. 
The shades of eve closed on upon th(;m as they walked, 
and by the tirno they* reached the lime-kiln, which it w'as 
necessary to pass to get to theivillage, it w'ds quite dark. 
Jim stopped at the kiln, to see if matters had progressed 
rightly in his seven days' absence, and Mrs Peach, who 
stuck to him like a leazlc, stopped also, saying she would 
wait for her father there. 

She held the horse while he ascended to thf' top of the 
kiln. Then rejoining her, and n9t quite knowing what 
to do, he stood beside her looking at the flames, which 
to-night burnt up brightly^ shining a long way into the 
dark air, even up to the»ramparts of the earthwork alx-ve 
them, and overhead into the bo.soms of the clouds. 

It was during this proceeding that a carriage, drawn 
by a pair of dark horses, came along the turnpike-road. 
The light of the kiln caused the horses to sw'crve a little. 
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and the occupant of the carriage looked out. He saw the 
bluish, lightning-like flames from the limestone, rising 
from the top of the furnace, and hard^by the ligures of 
Jini fla 3 ward, the ^dow, and the hoise, standing out with 
spectral distinc^iess ‘against the mass of night behifld. 
The scene wore the aspect of some unholy assignation in 
Pandnemonium, and it was all the more impressive from the 
fact that both Jim and the woman were quite unconscious 
of tlic striking spectacle they presented. The gentleman 
in the carriage watched them till he was borne out of siglit 
Waving seen to the kiln, Jim and the widow walked 
on again, and soon Mrs. Peach’s father met them, and 
relieved Jim of the lady. When they had parted, Jim, 
with an expiration jiot unlike a bi^ath of relief, went on 
to Mr. Vine's, and, having j)ut the horse into the stable, 
entered the house. -iHis partner was seated at the table, 
solacing hini.self after the labours of the day by luxurious 
alternations between a long clay pipe and a mug of })erry 
‘ Well,’ said Jim eagerlji^ ‘ what’s the n»ws — how do she 
take it ? ’ * 

' Sit down— -sit down.' said Vine ‘ ’Tis woiking well ; 
not but that I deserve something o’ thee foi the trouble 
I’ve had in watching her The soldiering w»s a line 
move ; but the woman is a better !— who invented it ? ’ 

' T myself,’ said Jim modestly * 

‘ Well ; jealousy is making h^r ris^ like a thunder-storm, 
and in a day or two you’ll have her fof the asking, my 
sonny. What’s the next*.step ? ’ 

' The widow is getting rather a w^eight upon a feller, 
worse luck,’ said Jim ‘ But 1 must keep it up until 
to-morrow, at any rate. I have promised to see hei at 
the Review, and now the great thing is that Maiger}^ 
should sec we a-smiling together — I m my full-dress umfoim 
and clinking arms o’ War. ’Twill be a good strong sting, 
and will end the business, I hope. Couldn’t you manage 
to put the boss in and drive her there ? She’d go if you 
were to ask her.' * 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Mr. Vine, moistening the end 
of a nc‘w pipe in his perry. ‘ I can call at her grainmer’s for 
her — ’twill be all m my way.’ 
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Margery duly ^followed up her intention by arraying 
herself the next mor*ing in her loveliest guise, and keef)ing 
wartch for Mr. Vine's appearance upon th^ high road, feel- 
ing certain that his would form one in the procession of 
carts and carn.iges which set in towards Exonbury that 
day. Jim had gone by at a very early hour, and she did 
not see liim pass. Her anticipation was verified by the 
advent of Mr. Vine about eleven o'clock, dressed to his 
high^.ht effort ; but Margery was surprised to find that, 
instead of her having to stop him, he pulled m towards the 
gate of his own, accord. The invitation plamied between 
Jim and the old rnaSi on the previous night was now 
jiromptly given, and, as may be supposed, as promptly 
accepted Such a si ange coincidence she had never 
before known. She was quite ready, and they drove 
onward at once. 

The Review- was held on ^mc high ground a little 
way out of the city, and her conductor suggested that 
they should put up the horse at tlie inn, and walk to 
the field— a plan which pleased her well, for it was in(»re 
easy to <take prelimiiiaiy observations on foot without 
being seen herself than when sitting elevated in a vehicle. 

They were just in *time to secure a good place near 
the front, and in a Jew Vninutes after their arrival the 
reviewing officel came on the ground Margery’s eye 
had rapidly run over the troop \n which Jim w'as cm oiled, 
and she discerned him in one of the ranks, looking remark- 
ably new' and bright, both as to uniform and c,ountonance. 
Indeed, if she had not worked heiself into siv - a desix3rate 
state of mind she would have felt proud of him then and 
there. His shapely upnght figure was quite noteworthy 
in the row of rotund yeomen on his right and left ; w'hile his 
charger Tony expressed by his bearing, even more than 
Jim, that he knew nothings about limc-carts w'hatever, and 
everything about trump^s and gloi y. How Jim could have 
scrubbed Tony to such shining blackno,«;s she could not tf II, 
for the horse in his natural state was ingrained with lime- 
dust, that burnt the colour out of his coat as it did out of 
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Jim’s hair. Now he pranced martially, and was a war- 
horse every inch of him. , 

Having discoverii Jim her next search was for Mrs. 
Peach, and, by dint of some obliqde glancing, Marg^y 
indignantly djscf)vere*d the widow in tlie most forward 
place of all, her head and blight face conspicliously 
advanced ; and, what was rnoie shocking, she had abqd- 
doned her mourning for a violet drauii-bonnet and a gay 
spencer, together Avith a parasol luxuriously fringed in a 
way Maigery had never before seen. ‘ Where did she get 
the money ? ' said Margery, under her breath. ‘ And to 
forget that poor sailor so soon ! ’ 

These general reflections were jifecipitately postponed 
by her di^^covenng tfiat Jim and the widow were ]>erfeotly 
alive to each otlicr’s whereabouts, and m the inteiciiange 
of telegraphic signs df affection, which on the latter’s part 
took the form of a playful fluttering of her handkerchief 
or waving of her parasol. J'tirhaxd Vine had jdaci'd Mar- 
gery m front of him, to pf^tect her from t*he crowd, as he 
said, he himsdf siirteving the scene over her bonnet 
Margery would have been even moie sui prised than ‘^he 
was if she had known that Jim was not only aware ot Mrs 
Peach’s piescnce, but also of her own, the treacherous 
Mr Vine having drawn out his fl^me-coloured handker- 
chief and waved it to Jim over^he young woman's head as 
soon as they had taken up thou p&sitiop. 

‘ My partner makes a t^dy soldier, eh — Miss Tucker ' 
said the senior limc-bumer. ‘ It is my belief as a Qiristian 
that he’s got a party here that he’s making signs to — 
that handsome figure o’ fun straight over-right him ’ 

' Perhaps so,' she said. 

‘ And it's growing warm between ’em if I don’t mistake,’ 
conliiiued the mercilesj Vine. 

Margery was silent, biting her lip . and the troops being 
now set in motion, all signalling ceased for the present 
between soldier Ha>wi^ard and nis ^1 etended sw’eel heart 
‘ Have you a piece of paper that I could make a memor- 
andum on, Mr Vine ? ’ asked Marger\. 

Vine took out his pocket-book and tore a Ic.if from it, 
which he handed her with a pencil. 
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‘ Don't move from here — I’ll return in a minute/ she 
continued, with the innocence of a woman who means 
mischief. And, withdrawing herself to the back, where 
thf grass was clear, she pencilled down the words — 

* t 

, 'Jim's Married,' 

‘Armed with this document she crept into the throng 
behind the unsuspecting Mrs. Peach, slipped the paper 
into her pocket on the top of her handkerchief, and with- 
drew unobserved, rejoining Mr. Vine with a bearing, of 
nonchalance. 

By-and-by the troops wire in different order, Jim 
taking a left-hand petition almost close t(^ Mrs. Peach. 
He bent down and s.aid a few words to her. From her 
manner of nodding ;■ sent it was surely some arrange- 
ment about a meeting by-and-by ^fhen Jim’s drill was 
over, and Margery was more certain of the fact when, the 
Review having ended, and the people having strolled off to 
another part of' the held where ‘^sports were to take place, 
Mrs. Peach tripped away in the ditection of the city. 

‘ I’ll ]ust say a word to my partner afore he goes off the 
ground, if you'll spare me a minute,' said the old lime- 
burner. ^ Please stay here till I'm back again.’ He edged 
along the front till he*,reaehed Jim. 

‘ How is she ? ' said th(* latter. 

' In a trimming ^eat,' said Mr. Vine. ‘ And m3' 
counsel to ’ee is to carry tliisi larry no further. ’Twill 
do no good. She’s as read}^ to make friends with ’ee as 
any wife can be ; and more showing ofl ^ an only do harm.' 

‘ But I must linish off with a spurt,' said Tim ‘And 
this is how 1 am going to do it. 1 have ai anged with 

Mrs. Peach that, as soon as we soldiers liave entered 

the town and been dismissed, ril^mcet her theie. It i.s 
really to say good-bye, but she don't know that ; and 1 
w'anted it to look like a ^lopement to Margery's eyes 
When I’m clear of Mr%, Peach 1 11 come back here and 
make it up with Margery on the spot. But don’t 

I'm coming, or she may be inclined to throw off again 
Just hint to her that I may be meaning to be off to London 
with the widow.’ 
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The old man still insisted that this was going too far. 

‘ No, no', it isn't,' said Jim. ‘ I know how to manage 
her.^ 'Twill just tallow her heart nicely by the time I 
com'e back. I must bring her down "real tender, or 'tmll 
all fail.' * • 

His senior reluctantly gave m and returned to Margery. 
A short time afterwards the Yeomanry band struck yf>, 
and Jim with the regiment followed towards Exon bury. 

‘ Yes, yes , they are going to meet,' said Margeiy to 
herself, ])ercciving that Mrs. Peach had so timed her 
dep*arture as to be in the towm at Jim’s dismounting. 

' Now wc will go and see the games,' said Mr. Vine 
' they are really worth seeing Thgre’s greasy poles, and 
jumping m sacks, acid other tnals of the intellect, that 
nobody ought to miss wiio wants to be abreast of his 
generation.' » 

Margeiy felt so indignant at the appaient assignation, 
which seemed about ro take place despite her anonymous 
writing, that she helple.s'^ly assented to* go anywheie, 
dropping behind Vine< that he might not sec her mood 

Jim follow'ed out liis progiamme with hteial exactni"-s 
No sooner was the trooj) dismissed m the city than he 
sent Tony to stable and joined Mrs Peach, who stood 
on the edge of the jxivrment cxji^cting him. But this 
aetpiaiiitance was to end : he n^eant to jiait from her for 
ever and in tlio quu'kest time, though eivjlly ; for it was 
important to be with Maig^iy as soon as possible. He had 
nearly comjileted the ni'ineeuvre to his satisfaction wiien, 
111 diawmg her handkerehief fioin Ikt pocket tn wij>e the 
tears from her eyes, Mrs Peach’s hand prasped thc^ jiaper, 
winch she read at once. 

‘ What ! IS that true ? ' she said, holding it out to jim. 

Jim started and admitted that it wns, bi-ginning an 
elaborate explanation hnd apology s. Bnl IVIrs Pevu h 
was thotoiighly roused, and then ovcicouk’ ' He’s nuir- 
ried, he’s married ! ' she said, ahd^swoom d, or higned to 
sw’oon, so that Jim was obliged to sujipoit her. 

‘ He's mairied, he’s married ! ' said a boy hard by who 
W'atched the scene with interest. 

‘He’s married, he’s married!’ said a leknious group 
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of other boys near, with smiles several inches^ broad, and 
shining teeth ; apd so the exclamation echoed down the 
street. J 

Jim cursed his ill-ldck ; the loss of time that this dilemma 
entailed grew serious , for Mrs l\?ath was now in such a 
hysterical state that he could not leave her with any 
gbpd grace or feeling. It was necessary to take her to a 
refreshment room, lavish restoratives upon her, and alto- 
gether to waste nearly half-an-hour. When she had kept 
him as long as she chose, she forgave him ; and thus 
at last he got away, his heart swelling with tenderhess 
towards Margery. He at once hurried up the street to 
effect the reconciliation with her. 

‘ How shall I do it ? ’ he said to ihimself ' Why, J’ll 
step round to her si(- fish for her hand, draw it through 
my arm as if I wast. t aware of it.o Then she'll look in 
my face, I shall look in hers, and we shall march off the 
field triumphant, and the thing will be done without 
takings or teafs,' * 

He entered the field and went t straight as an arrow 
to the place appointed for the meeting. It was at the 
back of a refreshment tent outside the ma^s of spectators, 
and divided from their view by the tent itself. He turned 
the corner of the canvas, and there beheld Vine at the 
indicated spot. But Margery was not with him. 

Vine's hat y^s thrust back into his poll. His face 
w'as pale, and his manner be^wildcred. ‘ Hullo ? what's 
the inatter ? ' said Jim ‘ Wlicre’s my Margery ? ' 
‘You’ve carried this footy game loo far, man!’ 
exclaimed Vine, wath the air of a fiiend who has ‘ alway^ 
told you so ’ ' You ought to hav'^ droi)pt‘d ' several days 

ago, when .she would have come in 'oe like a cooing dove. 
Now this IS the end o't ! ' 

‘ Hey I what, my Margery ? Has anything happened 
for God's sake ? ’ 

' Sfic's gome' ** 

' Where to ? ' 

‘That’s more than earthly man can tell! I n<\er 
see such ajhing! 'Twas a stroke o’ the black ait — as 
if she were sperrited away. When we got to the games 
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I said— mind, you told me to ! — I said, “ Jim Hayward 
thinks o' gfcing off fo London with that# widow woman " 
— mind, you told me to I She show^ed no wonderment, 
though a' seemed vcj;y low. Then she said to me, ‘iJ 
don’t like standing here in this sliimmocky ciowd. I shall 
feel more at home among the gentlepeople." AikI thep 
she went to where the carriages were drawn up, and near 
her there was a grand coach, a-blazing wnth lions and 
unicorns, and hauled by two coal-black horses. I haidly 
thought much of it then, and by degrees lost sight of her 
behind it Presently the other carriages moved off. 
and I thought still to see her standing there But no. 
she had vanished ; and then I saw#the grand coach rol- 
ling away, and ghrnifsed Margerv in it. beside a fing dark 
gentleman with black mustachio',, and a very jiale prmi'c- 
like face. As soon as flic liorscs got into the hnrd mad they 
lattled on like Inll-and skimmer, and \vent out of sight 
in the dust, and- that’.« all It jon'd corue back a little 
sooner you’d iia’ caught her.' 

Jim had turned wllitcr rhan liis p]]i(>c 1 ay ' 0 , tlii^ 
IS too bad- too bad < ’ he cried m anguish, striking liis 
brow. ‘ That papei and that fainting woman J^ept me 
so long. Who could have done it But 'tis my fault 
I’ve stung her too imirh. 1 djouldii’t have earned it so 
far.' * 

' You sliouldn’t— just wiial 1 saidf repiic'd his senior 

‘She thinks I’ve gone off with that oust widow, and 
to spite me "he gone oit with the mail ! Do yon know 
who that stiangei wi' liie hons and imu orns is ^ WJiv, 
'tis that foreigner wiio c<lIIs himsiif a Baron, and look 
Mount Lodge for six monihs last yi'dr tc, makr mischicl 
— a villain! O, my Margery- -thro it siionld come to 
this! She’s lost, she's, ruined ! —V\ liicii way did they 

Jim tinned to follow^ in the ^lircction iudicahd, wlien, 
behold, there stood at his bac^k Jier father, Bairyman 
Tucker. 

‘ Now look ht'ie, 3'’oung man,’ said Dairviiian Tucker, 
‘I’ve just hoard all that wailing— and stinedn "'.ay will 
ask 'ee to stop it sharp. 'Tis like >our L-n. en nuimdeiice 
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to teave and wail when yon be another woman's husband ; 
yes, faith, I send her a-fainting in yer arm^, when you 
wanted to get awaj^ from her, and honest folk a-standing 
rwind who knew you'd married hei\ and said so. I heard 
it, though you didn't sec me “ He's martied ! ” says they 
§ome‘sly regi.ster-office busmess, no doubt ; but sly doings 
will out. As for Margery— who's to be called higher titles 
in these parts hencefor'ard — I’m her father, and I say 
it’s all right what she’s done. Don’t 1 know private 
nev's, hey ? Haven’t I just learnt that secret weddings of 
high people can happen at expected deathbeds by special 
licence, as well as low people at registrars’ offices ? And 
can’t husbands come-back and claim their own when they 
choosg,? Begone, young man, and lehve noblemen's wwes 
alone ; and I thank God I shall be rid of a numskull ! ’ 
Swift words of explanation rose t^ Jim’s lips, but they 
paused there and died At that last moment he could not, 
as Margery’s hjisbaiid, announce Margery’s .shame and his 
own, and transform her fathers trmmiih to wretchedness 
at a blow. * 

‘ t — J— must leave here,’ he stammered Going fioni 
the plaqp in an opposite course to that of the fugitives, lu- 
doubled when out ('f sight, and in an incredibly short 
space had entered th» town. Here he made inquiries for 
the emblazoned carriage? and gained from one or two 
persons a genc»al id^ of its route. They thought it had 
taken the highway to London. Saddling poor Ton^ 
before he had half eaten his- corn, Jim galloped along the* 
same road. 


XVII 

Now Jim V'-as quite mistaken in supposing that by 
leaving the field in a roundabout jrnanner ho had deceived 
Dairyman Tucker as to his object. That astute old man 
immediately divined that Jim was meaning to track the 
fugitives, in ignorance ^s'the dairyman suppo.scd) of Ihcir 
lawful relation. He was soon assuied of the fact, foi, 
creeping to a remote angle of the field, he .saw Jim hastening 
into the town. Vowing vengeance on the young lime- 
burner for his mischievous interference between a nobleman 
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and his ^cretly-wedded wife, the dairy-farmer determined 
to balk fim. « 

•Tucker had ridden on to the Review ground, so that 
there was no necessity tor liim, as fiicre had been for i)Oor 
Jim. to re-ent^r the tovm before starting. The dairyman 
hastily untied his mare from the row of othei* horses, 
mounted, and descended to a bridle-patli which would 
take him obliquely into the London road a mile or so 
ahead. The old man’s loutc being along one side of an 
cquilalt^al triangle, while Jim’s was along two sides of the 
same, the former was at the point of intersection long before 
Hav'waid. 

Arrived here, the dairyman pull<id up and looked around 
It was a spot at Vfliioh the highway forked ; the left ,aim, 
the more important, kd on through Sherton Abbas and 
Mclehester to Lorilion , the right to Idmouth and the 
coa.st. Nothing was visible on the white track to London , 
but on the othoi there appeared the back of a carriage 
which lapidly a.scendcd *a distant hill and vanished under 
the trees. It was tlte Laron's who. according to the sworn 
information of the gardener at Mount Lodge, had unde 
Margery his wife ^ 

The carriage h.iving v^anished, the dairyman gazed in 
the opposite direction, towards E>ionbuiy Here he beheld 
Jiin in his regimentals, l.ibonwusly approaching on Tony's 
back , 

Soon he reached the iorking roads, and saw the dairy- 
man by the vva3^side. But Jim did not halt. Tlu n tlie 
dairyman practised the greatest duplicity of his life. 

‘ iiight along the London road, if 3’ou want to catcli ’( m ! ' 
he said 

‘ I'liank 'ee, dairyman, thank '<:c I ’ cued Jim, his pale 
face lighting up with gratitude, for he believed lliat fucker * 
had learnt his mistake from Virn, and had come to his 
assistance Without drawing rein he dirnimi.hcd along the 
road not taken by the flying pair Tlie dairyman rubbed 
his hands with delight, and returned to the city as the 
cathedral clock struck five. 

Jim pursued his way through the dust, up lull ami dovm 
hill ; but riev^er saw ahead of him the v'eliif le oi his-sc.-irch. 
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That vehicle was passing along a diverging way, at a dis- 
tance of many mil^s from w’here he rode. Stil| he sped 
onwards, till Tony showed signs of breicing down ; aijd 
thei\^Jim gathered fro*hi inquiries he made that he had 
come the wrong way. It burst upon* his inind that the 
dairymaft, still ignorant of the truth, had misinformed 
him*.. Heavier in his heart than words can describe he 
turned Tony’s drooping head, and resolved to drag his way 
home. 

But the horse was now so jaded that it was impossible 
to proceed far. Having gone about half a mile back 
he came again to a small road^ide hamlet and inn, where 
he put up Tonv for a re^t and feed. As for himself, there 
was no quiet in him. He tried to sit and cat in the inn 
kitchen ; but he could lot stay there. He went out, and 
pacc^i up and down the road. ♦ 

Standing in sight of the white way by which he had 
come he beheld advancing towards him the horses and 
carriage he souglil, now black aifd dfcmonic against the 
slanting tires of the western sun. • 

The why and wherefore of this sudden appearance 
he did not^ pause to consider Ilis resolve to mteicept 
the carriage was instantaneous. He ran forward, and 
doggedly waiting barred tjie way to the advancing equipage. 

The Baron's coachman shouted, but Jim stood lirm 
as a rock, and oij the^former attempting to push past 
him Jim drew his sword, resolvingjto cut the hoises down 
rather than be displaced. The animals were tJirown 
nearly back upon their haunches, and at this inncture a 
gentleman looked out of the window. It was <he Baron 
him.self 

* ‘ Who’s there ? ' he inquire’d. 

«, ‘ James Ha5rward ! ' replied the ,young man fiercely, 

' and he demands his wife.' 

The Baron leapt out, and {old the coaciiman to drive 
back out of sight and wq^t Tor him. 

‘ I was hastening to find you,' he said to Jim. ' Your 
wife is where she ought to be, and where you ought to be 
also — by your own fireside. Where’s the other woman ? ' 
Jim, without replying, looked incredulously into the 
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carriage as it turned. * Margery was certainly not there. 

' The otier woman is nothing to me,' he said bitterly. 
' I used ner to wjirm up Margery : I ftave now done with 
her. The question I ask, my lordf is, what business had 
you with Margery ‘to-day ? ' 

‘ My business was to help her to regain the Jiusband 
she had seemingly lost. 1 saw her ; she told me 'you 
had eloped by the London road with another. I,‘ who 
have — mostly — had Jut happiness at heait, told her I 
would help her to follow you if she wished. She gladly 
jfgreed ; we drove after, but could hear no tidings of 
you in front of us. Then 1 took her- -to your house — 
and thoie she awaits you 1 promised to send 3"ou to her 
if human effort cciuld do it, and ^as tiacking you for tliat 
purj)ose.' 

‘ Then you’ve l^t'ii a-pursuing after me ? ' 

‘You and the widow ' 

‘ And I’ve been pursuing after you and Margery * . . . 
My noble lord, your actions seem to show that I might to 
believe you in this ;.,and wdien you say you’ve her happiness 
at heart, 1 don’t forget that you’ve formerly proved it to 
be so. Well, Heaven foibid that I should think wrongfullv 
of you if you don’t dt.-,ervc it! A mystery*to me you 
have always been, my n(jble lord, and m this biisinesb more 
than 111 any.' 

‘ I am glad to hear you say 410 wiiise. In one hour 
you’ll lia\e proof of my conduct — gobd and bad Crin 
J do anything more ^ Say the word, and I'll try ' 

jim reflected. ' Baron,’ ho said, ‘ I am a plain man, 
and wish only to lead a quiet life with my wife, as a man 
"hould You have grt'at power over her — jKiw^er to any 
exttiit, for good or otherwise If you command her 
anything on earth, righteous or questionable, that she'll 
do. So that, since v^u ask me if you can do iikk' loi me,* 
I'll Misw'er this, you can promise never to see her again. 

T mean no harm, my lord "but your presence ran do no 
good , you will trouble us. If 1 return to her, will you for 
<'ver stay away ? 

‘Ifayw^ard,’ said the Baion, ‘1 sw'ear to you that I 
will disturb you and your wife by my yircsence no more ’ 
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And he took Jim's hand, and pressed it within his own upon 
the hilt of Jim’s sword. I 

In relating this incident to the present narrlitor Jim 
used to declare that, to his fancy, tlie ruddy light of tfie 
settfhg sun burned with more than earthiy lire on the 
I^aron's face as the words wore spoken ; and that the ruby 
of his eye in the same light was what he never wit- 
nessed befoie nor since in the eye of mortal man. After 
this there was nothing more to do or say in that place. 
Jim accompanied his never-to-be-forgotten acquaintance 
to the carriage, closed the door after him, waved his hrtt 
to him, and from that hour he and the Baron met not again 
on earth. 

A few word* will suffice to explain th^ fortunes of Mar- 
gerj'' while the foregoiujr events were in action elsewhere. 
On leaving her compani -n Vine she hatl gone distractedly 
among the carriages, the rather to escape his observation 
tlian of any set purpose. Standing here she thought she 
heard her name ixonounced, and«turning, saw her foreign 
friend, whom she had supposed to be, if ijot dead, a thousand 
miles off. He beckoned, and •'he went close, ' You aie 
ill — you are wretched,’ he said, looking keenly in lier faci^ 

' Where's 5 four liuiband ^ ’ 

vShe told him her .sad suspicion that Jim had run away 
from her. The Baron rc’flccted, and inquired a few other 
particnlais of her late hfj,^ 'Then ho said, ‘ You and 1 nni'^t 
find him. Come Vith me.’ At this word of command 
from the Baron she had entered th?; carriage as docilely as a 
child, and there she sat beside him till he chose to ^qv^ak, 
which was not till they were some way um ol the town, 
at the forking wa^'S, and the Baron had disc ■ ered that 
Jim was certainly not, us they had supposed ii’aking off 
from Margery along that paiticular bianch of tin foik that 
Med to London 

‘To pursue him in this way is useles'^, I perceive,’ he 
said. ‘ And the proper courcl; now is that I should tak< 
you to his house. ThatMone I will retmn, and brine 
him to yon if mortal persuasion can do it ’ 

‘ I didn’t want to go to his house mtiiout him, sir,’ said 
she, tremblingly. 
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‘ Didn’t want to ! ’ ho answered. ‘ Let me remind 
you, Maigcry Hajmard, that your pl^ce is in your hus- 
band’s house. tAi you are there you have no right to 
criticize his conduct, however wild it may be. Wliy 
have you not lieen there before ? ' 

‘ 1 don’t know, sir,' she murmured, her tearS lallmg 
silently upon her hand 

‘ Don’t you think you ought to be there ? ’ 

She did not answer. 

/ Of course you ought.' 

Still she did not speak 

The Baion sank into silence, and allowed his eye to 
rest on her. What thoughts wene all at once engaging 
his mind «after those m<->mc‘iils of icproof ? Margery 
had given herself into liis hands without a remonstrance. 
Her husband had® appaioiitly deseitcd her. She was 
absolutely in his power, and they were on the high road. 

That his first impulse in inviting her to accompany 
him had been the hgitunate one denoted by his words 
cannot reasonably be doubted That his seconrl was 
otherwise .soon became revealed, tliougli not at hr.-.t to 
hc'r, for she was too bewnldered to notice wEere thi'v were 
going. Instead of turning and taking tlio load to Jim’s, 
the Baron, as if influenced suddinly by her reluctance to 
K'turn thither if Jun was jilajung truant, .signalled to the 
I oachman to take tlie branch road th the right, as her falher 
had discerned 

Thc'y soon approached the coast near Idnioutli The 
carnage stop))cd iVIargeiy awoke fiom her reviTie. 

' Where au we ? ’ slic said, looking out of tlie w'lndow^ 
wuth a start. ‘Before her was an inlet of the sea, tind 111 
the middle ot the inlet rode a yacht, ils masts re]>ejUing 
as if from memory the, rocking the' had j)ractised in their 4 
native lorest. 

‘ At a little sea-side nook, wjierc my yaelit lies at am Iioi 
he said tentatively. ' Now, Margery, in live minuter wo 
can be aboard, and in half-an-hoiir we can be sailing away 
all the world over. Will you come ^ ’ 

‘ I cannot decide,’ she said, in low tones 

‘ Why not ? ' 
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‘ Because ’ * 

Then on a sudden Margery seemed to see a![l contin- 
gencies : she became white as a fleece, land a bewildered 
looktcame into her eyes. With clasj^d hands she leant 
on the Baron * * 

Baron* von Xanten observed her distracted look, averted 
his* face, and coming to a decision opened the carriage 
door, quickly mounted outside, and in a second or two tlie 
carnage left the shore behind, and ascended the road by 
which it had come. 

In about an hour they reached Jirn Hayward’s home 
The Baron alighted, and spoke to her through the window 
' Margery, can you for^ve a lover’s bad imjnilse, which 
I swear w^as unpremeditated ? ’ he asK:ed. ‘ If you can, 
shake my hand.’ 

.She did not do it, but eventually atlowed him to help 
her out of the carnage. 1 le seemed to feel the awkw^arilness 
keenly , and seeing it, .she .said, ‘ Of course I forgive you. 
sir, for I felt for a moment as J'ou did. Will you send 
my husband to me ^ ’ * 

‘ I will, if any man can,’ said he. ‘ Such penance is 
milder th%n I deserve ! God bless you and give you 
happiness ! I shall never see you again 1 ’ He turned, 
entered the carnage, aiid w'^as gone ; and having found 
out Jim’s course, came up» with him upon the load as 
described. « • 

In due time the latter reached hi*', lodging at his partner’s. 
The woman who took care of the house in Vine’s al’‘sence 
at once told Jirh that a lady who had * ' me in a Crirnage 
was waiting lor him in his sitting room Jim piocoeded 
thither wuth agitation, and beheld, ^hrinkingi} ensconced 
in the large slippery chair, and surrounded by the brilliant 
articles that had so long awaited her, Ijis long-cstran^,ed wife. 

Margery’s ej^es were round and fear- stricken She 
essayed to speak, but Jim, ^trangcly enough, found tlu' 
readier tongue then. ' Why did I do it, you would ask,‘ 
he said. ‘ I cannot tell Do you torgive rny deception 
O Margery — you are my Margery still ' But how couhi 
>ou trust yourself in the Baron’s hands this afternoon, 
without knowing him better ? ’ 
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‘ He said I was to come, and I went,' she said, as well as 
she coukl for tearfulness , 

/ You obeyed l^in blindlv.' 

‘ I did. But perhaps I was not tu'^^thied in doing ‘ 

‘ I don’t know,' ''said Jim musingly. ‘ I think he's a 
good man ’ Margtry did not explain. And then a sunnier 
mood succi'cded her tremblings and tf'ars, till old, Mr 
Vine came into the liou‘'C below, and Jim wi'iit down to 
declare that all was well, and sent ott his paitner to bieak 
the iie'vs to Margery’s father, who as yet remained unen- 
lightened 

The dairvman bore the intelligence of his daughter’s 
untitled state as liest he could, a»^id punished her by not 
coming near hei ioi several weeks, though at last he 
grumbled his foigneness, and made up matters with Jim. 
'J’he handsome MrE. Foa« h vanislu'd to Plymontli, and 
found anolhir sailor, not without a. reasonabh* <.om])ldint 
against Jim and Margery both lliat she had been unfairly 
used 

As for the iuvst';nous gentleman who had cxemsed 
such an mtiucnce over them lives, he k(>j)t his woid, and 
was a si rang' r to Lowci Wessex thenceforward i^>aron 
01 no Baron, Englishman or foreigner, he ha(I shown a 
genuine interest m Jim, and regl soiro/W for a certain 
uYkless phase ol ins acquainjance with iNlmgery That 
he had a mote tender feeling towerd tlu* \oung girl than 
h(' wislud her or an\one else to ])rrceive theu* could 
lie no doul?t That he was strongly tempted at time s 
to adopt other tliaii conventional cour'^es with reg.inl 
to her IS also d< ar, jtniticularly at that cutical hour when 
sIk rolled along the Ingji road with, him in the eainage, 
altrr turning from the fancied pmsuil of Jim Ihit at 
other times he schooled mipassioiu d sentiments into lair 
conduct, which oven eircd on the side of haisime^s In 
alter e^ars there wms a report that another attein'it on 
his life with a pistol, during one of those lits of moodiness to 
which he seemed consiitiitionally liable, had been ellertual , 
but nobody in Silvertliorn wsas in a posUion to ascertain the 
cj iith 

There he is still regarded as one wdi<- had mu m thing 
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about him magical and unearthly. In his mystery let 
him remain ; for g, man, no less than a landslape, who 
.awakens an interest under uncertain lights ana touches 
of ..iinfathomable shadfe, may cut but a poor figure in a 
garish noontide shine • • 

When she heard of his mournful deatli Margery sat 
in • her nursing-chair, gravely thinking for nearly ten 
minutes, to the total neglect of her infant in the cradle 
Jim, from the other side of the fireplace, said, ' You 
are sorry enough for him, Margery. I am sure of that.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she murmured, ‘I am sorry.’ After ' a 
moment she added : ‘ Now that he's dead I'll make a con- 
fession, Jim, that I hav^ never made to a soul. If he had 
pressed me- -wliirh hr did not— to ga with him when 1 
was in the carriage th *1 night beside his j^acht, I would 
have gone And I was disappointed tiiat he did not press 
me.' 

' Suppose he were to suddenly appear now', and say 
in a voice of colnmand, " Margfcry, come with me ! ” ' 

‘ I believe I should have no power to disobey,’ she 
returned, wth a mischievous look. ‘ He was like a magician 
to me I tliink he was one. Ho could move me as a 
loadstone fnoves a speck of steel. . . . Yet no,' she added, 
hearing the infant cry, ‘ he would not move me now. It 
would be so unfair to baby.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Jim, v/i^h no great concern (for ‘ la jalousie 
retrospective,’ as (George Sand calls it, had nearly died out 
of him), ' however he might move ’cc, my love, he’ll never 
come. He swore it to me : and he was a man oi his 
word.’ 

Midsummer 1883. 


THE. END 
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